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The  power  of  the  horse,  how  calculated:  difference  of  opinion  as  to  wheels: 
draught  regarded  as  to  the  act  of  drawing,  and  the  resistance  to  the  power  employed : 
the  moving  power.  Animal  power  is  the  application  of  the  strength  of  an  animal ; 
and  mechanical  power  is  power  employed  through  the  intervention  of  machinery : 
horse  power  and  that  of  the  steam-engine  compared,  as  to  interest  of  first  cost, 
decrease  of  value,  hazard  of  loss  or  accidents,  value  of  food,  or  coals  and  water, 
renewals  and  repairs,  harness,  shoeing,  farriery,  stabling,  and  expense  of  attendance : 
the  power  of  draught,  or  effect  produced  by  each :  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in 
the  use  of  machinery.   The  manner  in  which  the  animal  adapts  himself  to  his  load  : 
errors  with  regard  to  this  in  some  ancient  sculptures :  real  action  of  the  horse  in 
walking,  trotting,  and  galloping.  The  resistance  to  draught  should  be  rigid,  and  void 
of  elasticity,  but  should  not  be  constant  and  unremitting:  a  horse  pulls  better  when 
close  to  his  work :  the  disadvantage  of  long  teams.  The  effect  of  draught  depends  on 
the  speed,  the  power  of  the  animal,  and  the  time  employed :  calculation  and  com- 
parison of  these  :  the  hours  of  labour  should  not  exceed  six  hours  ;  the  rapid  reduc- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  horse  when  his  speed  is  increased.   A  flat  piece  of  road  more 
destructive  to  the  horse,  than  one  with  alternate  rises  and  falls.    Best  direction  of 
the  traces :  should  be  nearly  horizontal,  but  varying  with  the  kind  of  horse,  and  na- 
ture of  the  work  and  road :  inclining  the  traces  downward,  the  same  as  throwing 
a  part  of  the  load  on  the  shafts.   Ancient  mode  of  harnessing :  the  collar  in  the  time 
of  Homer :  explanation  of  the  power  of  the  South  American  lasso.    The  advantage 
of  transporting  goods  by  water,  consists  in  the  amallness  of  power  required;  this 
rapidly  increasing  with  the  speed :  calculation  of  the  draught  of  a  canal  boat.   The 
advantages  and  disadvantages  of  sledges  and  rollers :  manner  in  which  the  rock 
forming  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  was  moved  on  rollers :  the  best 
construction  of  the  roller.  Description  of  the  ancient  war  chariots :  the  mechanical 
advantage  of  the  wheel  increased  in  proportion  to  its  height:  the  resistance  depends 
on  the  friction  at  the  axle :  comparative  advantages  of  different  materials  as  used  for 
axles :  axles  working  in  iron  boxes :  calculation  of  the  force  of  draught  required  for 
a  four-wheeled  cart  on  different  roads :   comparison  between  narrow  and  broad 
wheels :  description  of  dishing  the  wheels,  and  advantage  of :  comparison  between 
conical  and  cylindrical  wheels :  injury  received  by  the  roads  by  different  wheels :  the 
cylindrical  wheel  a  little  dished,  and  the  edges  rounded  off,  is  the  best :  ruts  form  a 
great  resistance  to  draught :  the  hind  wheels  should  exactly  follow  the  track  of  the 
fore  ones :  description  of  Jones's  patent  wheels :  the  expense  and  weight  must  limit 
the  height  of  the  wheels :  the  fore-wheels  usually  too  small :  the  comparative  ad- 
vantages of  two  and  four-wheeled  carriages :  two  wheeled  carts  with  two  horses, 
disadvantageous.     Springs  should  never  be  applied  to  give  any  longitudinal  elas- 
ticity to  the  carriage :  disadvantage  of  C  springs  on  this  account :  advantage  of 
springs :  Mr.  D.  Giddy's  theory  of  wheels  and  springs :  springs  particularly  advanta- 
geous when  much  velocity  is  required :  loading  high,  although  dangerous,  makes  the 
carriage  run  light :  the  safety  coaches,  by  having  the  load  low,  very  disadvantageous. 
Hardness,  the  great  desideratum  in  roads :  great  rounding  of  the  road  useless,  and 
injurious :  a  rise  of  six  or  eight  inches  in  a  road  twenty  feet  wide,  quite  sufficient : 
hardness  of  surface,  how  best  secured :  constant  repairs  and  attention,  on  the  whole, 
most  economical.    Great  advantage  of  railways :  the  power  of  the  horse  increased 
tenfold  on  a  railway. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

The  Farmer's  Series  will  consist  of  Treatises  upon  subjects  most  inter- 
esting to  persons  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  agriculture,  and  to 
those,  generally,  who  reside  in  the  country.  It  naturally  begins  with  con- 
sidering the  AnimaU  which  constitute  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  farmer's 
property; — their  origin; — ^their  different  breeds; — their  structure; — ^the 
most  economical,  and  profitable,  and  humane  method  of  treating 
them; — and  the  art  of  rendering  their  services  more  extensive  and 
permanent,  and  their  health  and  comfort  more  secure.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  volumes  will  contribute  to  the  amusement,  the  improvement,  and  the 
profit  of  the  farmer  and  the  cottager ;  and  better  the  condition  both  of 
himself  and  of  the  animals  intrusted  to  his  care.  They  may  afford  him  a 
pleasant  companion  at  his  winter's  fire-side, — a  useful  counsellor  when  em- 
ployed in  the  labours  of  his  station, — and  a  help  to  raise  his  mind  to  a 
serious,  but  delightful  contemplation  of  the  objects  which  Providence  has 
spread  around  us  for  our  admiration  and  our  use. 

Under  this  first  great  division  will  be  considered  those  animals  which 
aid  the  power  of  man — the  horse,  ox,  ass,  mule,  dog^— those  which  supply 
food  and  clothing—^horned  cattle,  sheep,  swine,  goats,  poultry,  rabbits, 
bees — those  which  are  hurtful — the  fox,  weazel,  rat,  mole,  insects.  In 
treating  the  subject  of  domestic  animals,  their  history,  various  kinds, 
structure  and  habits,  feeding  and  treatment  when  young,  management 
when  worked,  and  diseases,  will  be  successively  considered. 

The  General  Principlea  of  Agriculture  vrill  form  the  other  great  division 
of  this  series ;  and  under  this  head  will  be  treated  whatever  relates  to  the 
nature  of  soils  and  manures — the  rotation  of  crops — ^farm-buildings  and 
machinery — sheep-farming  and  dairy-farming,  so  far  as  these  may  not  have 
been  considered  under  the  head  of  sheep  and  cattle — ^potatoes  and  spade 
husbandry — ^wood  and  timber. 

There  is  a  class  of  subjects  which,  though  not  exclusively  interesting  to 
country  people,  belong  more  to  them  than  to  others ;  brewing,  baking, 
washing  and  bleaching,  land-measuring,  road-making,  bridge-building, 
quarrying,  lime-burning,  &c.  These  vvill  be  discussed  in  treatises  occa- 
sionally introduced  in  the  progress  of  this  series. 

At  the  head  of  those  animals  which  have  been  domesticated  by,  or  ren- 
dered useful  to,  man, — whether  we  regard  his  noble  form,  his  great  saga- 
city, or  the  manner  in  which  he  is  connected  with  our  profit  and  our 
pleasure, — stands  the  Horse. 
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Into  this  and  the  various  breeda  of  horses,  we  shall  enter  at  some  lenp;th ; 
and  although  the  more  practical  division  of  the  Treatise  will  be  thereby 
necessarily  postponed  until  the  next  monthly  part,  we  shall  not.  even  at 
present,  forget  the  name  of  the  Library  to  which  it  belongs,  but  endeavour 
to  blend  the  useful  with  the  entertaining. 

The  native  eountry  of  the  horsts  cannot  with  certainty  be  traced.  He 
has  been  found,  varying  materially  in  size,  in  form,  and  in  utility,  in  all 
the  temperate,  in  most  of  the  sultry,  and  in  many  of  the  northern  regions 
of  the  Old  World. 

In  the  Sacred  Volume,  which,  beside  its  higher  claims  to  Attend  at  the 
head  of  the  Farme/x  Library,  contains  the  oldest  ituthentic  record  of  past 
transactions,  we  are  told  that,  so  early  as  1650  years  before  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  horse  had  been  domesticated  by  the  Egyptians.  When  Joseph 
carried  his  father's  remains  from  Egypt  to  Canaan,  "  there  went  up  with 
bim  both  chariots  and  horsemen*."  One  hundred  and  fifly  years  allcr- 
wards,  the  borse  constituted  the  principal  strength  of  the  Egyptian  army 
Pharaoh  pursued  the  Israelites  with  "  six  hundred  chosen  chariots,  and 
with  all  the  chariots  of  Egyptf." 

If  we  could  believe  the  accounts  of  the  uninspired  historian!*,  Sesoslris 
(the  monarch  probably  whom  Joseph  served)  had  twenty-seven  thousa 
chariots  of  war ;  and  Serairamis,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  had  one  hundred 
thousand  chariots,  and  a  million  of  horsemen;  but  this  was  probably  a 
great  exaggeration. 

Fifty  years  after  the  CTpulsion  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt,  and  1450 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  horse  was  so  far  naturalized  in  Greece, 
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that  the  Olympic  games  were  instituted,  includinf  chariot  and  horse  raees. 
We  have,  therefore,  suflBcient  evidence  that  the  horse  was,  at  a  very  eariy 
period,  subjected  to  the  dominion  of  man,  and,  unfortunately,  for  the 
worst  of  purposes, — ^the  business  of  war. 

From  the  records  of  the  Old  Testament,  we  are  likewise  enabled  to 
ascertain  the  precise  period  of  time,  when  in  Egypt  and  Canaan,  and 
the  neighbouring  countries,  this  animal  began  to  be  domesticated. 
1920  years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  when  Abraham,  having  left  Haraiii 
in  obedience  to  the  divine  command,  was  driven  into  Eg^t  by  the 
famine  which  raged  in  Canaan  *,  Pharaoh  offered  him  sheep  and  oxeOy 
and  asses  and  camels.  Horses  would  doubtless  have  been  added, 
had  they  then  existed,  or  had  they  been  subdued  in  Egypt. 

When,  fifly  years  afterwards,  Abraham  journeyed  to  Mount  Moriah,  to 
ofibr  up  his  only  son,  he  rode  upon  an  ass,  which,  with  all  his  wealth  and 
power,  he  wcMild  scarcely  have  done,  had  the  horse  been  known  t 

Thirty  years  later,  when  Jacob  returned  to  Isaac  with  Rachel  and 
ijeah,  an  ilccount  is  given  |  of  the  number  of  oxen,  sheep,  camels,  goatt, 
and  asses,  which  he  sent  to  appease  the  anger  of  Esau,  but  not  one  horse 
is  mentioned. 

It  is  not  until  twenty-four  years  after  this,  when  the  famine  devas- 
tated Canaan  II,  and  Jacob  sent  into  Egypt  to  buy  com,  that  horses 
^e  first  heard  of.  **  Waggons,"  probably  carriages  drawn  by  honeM^ 
irere  sent  by  Joseph  into  Canaan  to  bring  his  father  to  Egypt  It 
would  seem,  however,  that  horses  had  been  but  lately  introduced,  and 
were  not  numerous,  or  not  used  as  beasts  of  burden;  for  the  whole 
ef  the  com,  which  was  to  be  conveyed  some  hundred  miles,  and  was  to 
afford  subsistence  for  Jacob's  large  household,  was  carried  on  asses. 

It  appears,  then,  that  about  1740  years  before  Christ,  horses  were 
first  used  in  Egypt;  but  they  soon  afterwards  became  so  numerous 
as  to  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  Egyptian  army :  and  when  the 
Israelites  returned  into  Canaan,  the  horse  had  been  introduced  and  na« 
turalized  there ;  for  the  Canaauites  "  went  out  to  fight  against  Israel  with 
horses  and  chariots  very  many§." 

The  sacred  volume,  therefore,  clears  up  a  point  upon  which  no  other 
record  throws  any  light, — namely,  the  period  when  the  horse  first  became 
the  servant  of  man,  at  least  in  one  part  of  the  world,  and  that  the  most  ad- 
vanced in  civUizatwn,  and  before  Greece  was  peopled.  A  long  time  must 
have  elapsed  before  man  was  able  to  ascertain  the  value  and  peculiar  use  of 
the  aniifials  that  surrounded  him.  He  would  begin  with  the  more  subordi- 
liate — ^those  which  were  most  easily  caught,  and  most  readily  subdued ; 
and  the  benefits  which  he  derived  from  their  labours  would  induce  him  to 
attempt  the  conquest  of  superior  quadrupeds.  In  accordance  with  this, 
the  writings  of  Moses  shew  us  that,  after  the  ox,  the  sheep,  and  the  goat, 
man  subdued  the  ass,  and  then  the  camel,  and,  last  of  all,  the  horse  became 
his  servant :  and  no  sooner  was  he  subdued,  and  his  strength  and  docilitv 
and  sagacity  appreciated,  than  the  others  were  comparatively  disregarded, 
except  in  Palestine,  where  the  use  of  the  horse  was  forbidden  by  divine 
^authority,  and  oh  extensive  and  barren  deserts,  where  he  could  not  livei[. 

•  Gen.  adi.  16.  t  ^Q*  ^°^  3-  X  ^°*  ^°^'  ^^' 

II  Gen.  xlv.  19.  §  Joshua  xi.  4.  •      j?   v 

^  When  Sir  Gore  Ooseley  travelled  through  Persia,  and  the  different  countnes  of  the 
East,  he  examined,  among  other  relics  of  antiquity,  the  sculptures  on  the  ruins  of  Perse- 
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From  Egypt  the  use  of  the  horse  was  propagated  to  other  and  distant 
lands ;  and,  probably,  the  horse  himself  was  first  transmitted  from  Egypt 
to  several  countries.  The  Greeks  affirm,  that  Neptune  struck  the  earth 
with  his  trident,  and  a  horse  appeared.  The  truth  ia,  that  the  Thessalians, 
the  first  and  most  expert  of  the  Grecian  horsemen,  and  hkewise  the  inha- 
bitants of  Argos  and  of  Athens,  were  colonists  from  Egypt. 

The  Bible  likewise  decides  another  point,  that  Arabia,  by  whose  breed 
of  horses  those  of  other  countries  have  been  so  mueh  improved,  was  not  the 
native  place  of  the  horse.  Six  hundred  years  alter  the  time  just  referred 
to,  Arabia  had  no  horses,  Solomon  imported  spices,  gold,  and  silver, 
from  Arabia*;  but  all  the  horses  for  his  own  cavalry  and  chariots,  and 
those  with  which  he  supplied  the  Phoenician  monarcha,  he  procured  from 
Egypt  t. 

In  the  seventh  century  after  Christ,  when  Mahomet  attacked  the  Eoreish 
near  Mecca,  he  had  but  two  horses  in  his  whole  army;  and  at  the  close  of 
his  murderous  campaign,  although  he  drove  off  twenty-four  thousand 
camels,  and  forty  thousand  sheep,  and  carried  away  twenty-four  thousand 
ounces  of  silver,  not  one  horse  appears  in  the  list  of' plunder. 

There  is  a  curious  record  of  the  commerce  of  diiferent  countries  at  the 
close  of  the  second  century.  Among  the  articles  exported  from  Egypt  to 
Arabia,  and  particularly  as  presents  to  reigning  monarchs,  were  horses. 

In  the  fourth  century  two  hundred  Cappadoci an  horses  were  sent  by  the 
'Homan  emperor,  as  the  most  acceptable  present  he  could  offer  a  powerful 
prince  of  Arabia, 

So  late  as  the  se^nth  century,  the  Arabs  had  few  horses,  and  those  of 
little  value.  These  circumstances  sufficiently  prove  (hat,  however  superior 
may  be  the  present  breed,  it  is  comparatively  lately  that  the  horse  was 
naturalized  m  Arabia. 

The  horses  of  Arabia  itself,  and  of  the  south-eastern  parts  of  Europe,  are 
clearly  derived  from  Egypt ;  but  whether  they  were  there  bred,  or  im- 
ported from  the  south-western  regions  of  Asia,  or,  as  is  more  probable, 
brought  from  the  interior,  or  northern  coasts  of  Africa,  cannot  with  cer- 
tamty  be  determined. 

polii,  Biiil  he  drsvs  from  Utein  a  cuiioui.and  interesting  coneluuoa  u  to  tlie  manner  in 
frliidi  the  hiinw  wiu  grnilually  Bubdued.  ■'  There  are  no  EguxBB,"  says  he,  "  mounted  on 
honeback,  BlthouBh  eome  ttavellera  have  meolioned  horaemen  amoag  IhoBe  aculptiiree 
One  would  think  that  Ihe  aimplB  act  of  mounting  on  a  horse's  back  would  naturally  hare 
precede  the  use  of  wheetcarriages  lud  their  complicated  barneHB;  yet  no  horaemen  are 
KTundat  Peracpalia  ;  ajid  we  kuow  Honier^E  hoTBca  are  represented  in  chariots  &om  wliicb 
the  waniora  sometimes  descended  to  combat  on  foot,  but  the  poet  has  not  described  them 
u  Bghting  un  horsebnck,  The  absence  of  mounted  figures  might  aulhoriie  oji  opinion 
that  those  iculptiires  had  been  executed  before  the  time  of  Cyrus,  whoso  precepts  and 
I  aiample  fint  inspired  Ihe  Persians  with  a  love  of  fqueitrian  eiercites,  of  wtticb,  hefoni 
Vu  time,  they  were  wholly  ignorant." — vol.  iL  p.  370. 
-    '2  Chroii.ijt.  14.  _  +  2  Chron.  i.  17. 

-f  The  historian  giies  us  ttie  price  ol  the  horse  and  the  cliaiiot  at  that  time.  A  horse 
I  Inougbt  from  Egypt,  including,  pn>l)ably,  the  expense  of  the  Journey,  cosl  one  hundred  uid 
f  £fty  shekels  of  sdier,  which,  at  two  iibillinga,  three  pence,  aad  one  half  farthine;  each, 
I  unounta  to  about  saventeen  pounds  two  shillings.  A  chariot  cost  six  hundred  Bbekels,  or 
I  vxty-eight  pounds,  eight  shiUiugs;  a  most  enormous  sum  at  that  early  period,  but  httle  to 
I  kim  who  eipeniled  more  Ihao  thirty-five  nulUoaii  at  pounds,  iu  gold  alone,  to  orruunent 
L  Ihe  Temple  which  he  liad  built, 
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Chapter  II. 
THE  DIFFERENT  FOREIGN  BREEDS  OF  HORSIES 


THE  WILD  HORSE. 

Troops  of  wild  horses  are  found  in  the  plains  of  Great  Tartary,  and  also  ia 
several  parts  of  South  America.  In  neither,  however,  can  we  recognise 
an  original  race.  The  horses  of  the  Ukraine,  and  those  of  South  America, 
are  equally  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  slavery  of 
inan.  The  Tartar  horses  are  fleet  and  strong,  but  comparatively  of  an 
ordinary  breed.  Those  of  South  America  retain,  almost  unimpaired,  the  size 
and  form  of  their  European  ancestors. 

.  In  no  part  of  America,  or  of  the  more  newly-discovered  islands  of  the 
Pacific,  was  the  horse  known,  until  he  was  introduced  by  Europeans ;  and  the 
origin  of  the  horses  of  Tartary  has  been  clearly  traced  to  those  who  were 
employed  in  the  siege  of  Azoph,  in  1657,  but  which  were  turned  loose  for 
want  of  forage. 

All  travellers,  who  have  crossed  the  plains  extending  from  the  shores  of 
La  Plata  to  Patagonia,  have  spoken  of  numerous  droves  of  wild  horses. 
Some  affirm  that  they  have  seen  ten  thousand  in  one  troop.  They  appear  to 
be  under  the  command  of  a  leader,  the  strongest  and  boldest  of  the  herd,  and 
whom  they  implicitly  obey.  A  secret  instinct  teaches  them  that  their  safety 
consists  in  their  union,  and  in  a  principle  of  subordination.  The  lion,  the 
tiger,  and  the  leopard*,  are  their  principal  enemies.  At  some  signal,  iiitel- 
ligible  to  them  all,  they  either  close  into  a  dense  mass,  and  trample  their 
enemy  to  death;  or,  placing  the  mares  and  foals  in  the  centre,  they  form 
themselves  into  a  circle  and  welcome  him  with  their  heels.  In  the  attack, 
their  leader  is  the  first  to  face  the  danger,  and,  when  prudence  demands  a 
retreat,  they  follow  his  rapid  flight. 

In  the  thinly  inhabited  parts  of  South  America  it  is  dangerous  to  fall  in 
with  any  of  these  troops.  The  wild  horses  approach  as  near  as  they  dare : 
they  call  to  the  loaded  horse  with  the  greatest  eagerness,  and,  if  the  rider 
be  not  on  the  alert,  and  have  not  considerable  strength  of  arm,  and  sharpness 
of  spur,  his  beast  will  divest  himself  of  his  burden,  take  to  his  heels,  and 
be  gone  for  ever. 

Captain  Head  gives  the  following  account  of  a  meeting  with  a  troop  of 
wild  horses,  where  the  country  is  more  thickly  inhabited.  Some  poor  cap- 
tured animals  are  supposed  to  be  forced  along  by  their  riders  at  their  very 
utmost  speed : — "  As  they  are  thus  galloping  along,  urged  by  the  spur, 
it  is  interesting  to  see  the  groups  of  wild  horses  one  passes.  The  mares, 
which  are  never  ridden  in  South  America,  seem  not  to  understand  what 
makes  the  poor  horse  carry  his  head  so  low,  and  look  so  wearyt*  The 
little  innocent  colts  come  running  to  meet  him,  and  then  start  away  fright- 
ened :  while  the  old  horses,  whose  white  marks  on  the  flanks  and  backs 

*  These  animals  are  of  a  diflfereht  race  from  those  which  go  under  the  same  names  in  the 
Old  World,  and  are  very  inferior  in  strength. 

•  t  An  EngUshman  once  attempted  to  ride  a  marc,  but  he  was  hooted  and  pelted  by  the 
natiyes,  and  thought  himself  fortunate  to  escape  without  serious  injury. 

Sir  John  Carr,  in  his  Northern  Summer,  p.  44,  states  that  it  is  only  a  short  time  since 
mares  began  to  be  ridden  in  Russia. 
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betray  their  acquaintance  with  the  spur  and  saddle,  walk  slowly  away  for 
distance,  then,  breaking  into  a  trot  as  they  seek  their  safety,  snort  and 
look  behind  them,  first  with  one  eye  and  then  with  the  other,  turning  their 
■Dose  from  right  to  left,  and  carrying  their  long  tail  hi|jb  in  the  air  *.' 

The  same  pleasing  writer  describes  the  system  of  horse -management 
Bra  on  g  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the  plains  of  South  America.  They  have 
no  stables,  no  fenced  pastures.  One  horae  is  usually  kept  tied  at  the  door 
of  the  hut,  fed  scantily  at  night  on  maize  ;  or  at  other  times  several  may  be 
enclosed  in  the  corral,  which  is  a  circular  space  surrounded  by  rough  posts, 
driven  firmly  into  the  ground.  The  mares  are  never  ridden,  or  attempted 
(o  be  tamed,  but  wander  with  their  foals  wherever  they  please. 

When  the  Gaucko,  the  native  inhabitant  of  the  plains,  wants  horses  for 
himself  or  for  the  supply  of  the  traveller,  he  cither  goes  with  his  Zas»o  to  the 
corral,  and  selects  those,  possibly,  who  on  the  preceding  day  had  for  the 
first  time  been  backed,  or  he  scampers  across  the  plain,  and  presently 
returns  with  an  unwilling,  struggling,  or  subdued  captive.  When  the 
services  of  the  animals  have  been  exacted,  he  either  lakes  them  to  the 
corra/,  and  feeds  them  with  a  small  quantity  of  maize,  if  he  thinks  he  shall 
.presently  need  them  again,  or  he  once  more  turns  them  loose  on  the  pltuns. 

Travellers  give  some  amusing  accounts  of  the  manner  in  which  all  this  is 
effected — Miers  t  thus  describes  the  loisa,  simple  in  its  construction,  but 
ftll-powerful  in  the  hands  of  the  Gaucho. 

"  The  Lasio  is  a  missile  weapon  used  by  every  native  of  the  United 
Provinces  and  Chile.  It  is  a  very  strong  plaited  thong  of  equal  thickness, 
.Jiulf  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  forty  feet  long;  made  of  many  strips  of  green 
hide,  plaited  like  a  whipthong,  and  rendered  supple  by  grease.  It  has,  at 
bne  end,  an  iron  ring  above  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter,  through  which 
the  thong  is  passed,  and  this  forms  a  running  noose.  The  Gaucho,  or 
tiative  Peon,  is  generally  mounted  on  horseback  when  he  uses  the  lasso. 
One  end  of  the  thong  is  affixed  to  his  saddle  girth :  the  remainder  he  coilj 
iCarefuUy  in  his  left  hand,  leaving  about  twelve  feet  belonging  to  the  noose- 
itnd,  in  a  coil,  and  a  half  of  which  he  holds  in  his  right  hand.  He  then 
-■wings  this  long  noose  horizontally  round  his  head,  the  weight  of  the  iron 
Ting  at  the  end  of  the  noose  assisting  in  giving  to  it,  by  a  continued  circular 
motion,  a.  sufficient  force  to  project  it  the  whole  length  of  the  line." 

When  the  Gauchos  wish  to  have  a  grand  breaking-in,  they  drive  a  whole 
■Jierd  of  wild  horses  into  the  corral. — "  The  corral  was  quite  full  of  horses, 
Inost  of  which  were  young  ones  about  two  or  three  years  old.  The  capi- 
tar  (chief  Gaucho),  mounted  on  a  strong  steady  horse,  rode  into  the  corral 
and  threw  his  lasso  over  the  neck  of  a  young  horse,  aud  dragged  him  to 
"the  gale.  For  some  time  he  was  very  unwilling  to  leave  his  comrades ; 
itwit  the  moment  he  was  forced  out  of  the  corral,  his  first  idea  was  to  gal- 
'lop  away:  however  a  timely  jerk  of  the  lasso  checked  him  in  the  most  ef- 

itual  way.  The  peons  now  ran  afler  him  oh  foot  and  threw  a  losso  over 
fore-legs  just  above  the  fetlock,  and  twitching  it,  they  pulled  his  legs 
n  under  him  so  suddenly,  that  I  really  thought  the  fell  he  got  had  killed 
.  In  an  instant  a  Gaucho  was  seated  on  his  head,  and  with  his  long 
iiife,  and  in  a  few  seconds,  cut  off  the  whole  of  the  horse's  mane,  while 
another  cut  the  hadr  from  the  end  of  his  tail.  This  they  told  me  was  a 
mark  that  the  horse  had  been  once  mounted.  They  then  put  a  piece  of 
hide  into  his  mouth  to  serve  for  a  hit,  and  a  strong  hide  halter  on  his  head. 
The  Gaucho  who  was  to  mount,  arranged  his  spurs,  which  were  unusually 
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bug  aad  sharp*,  and  while  two  men  held  the  horse  by  his  ears,  he  put  on 
the  saddle,  which  he  gpirthed  extremely  tig^ht.  He  then  eaught  hold  of  the 
horse's  ear,  and  m  an  instant  vaulted  into  the  saddle ;  upon  which  the  man 
who  held  the  horse  by  the  halter  threw  the  end  to  the  rider,  and  from  thai 
moment  no  one  seemed  to  take  any  further  notice  of  him. 

'*  The  horse  instantly  began  to  jump  in  a  manner  which  made  it  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  rider  to  keep  his  seat,  and  quite  different  from  the  kick  or 
plunge  of  an  English  horse :  however,  the  Gkiucho^s  spurs  soon  set  him 
going,  and  o.ff  he  galloped,  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  throw  his  rider. 

"Another  horse  was  immediately  brought  from  the  corral,  and  so  quick 
was  the  operation,  that  twelve  Gauchos  were  mounted  in  a  space  which  I 
think  hardly  exceeded  an  hour.  It  was  wonderful  to  see  the  different 
manner  in  which  different  horses  behaved.  Some  would  actually  scream 
while  the  Gauchos  were  girding  the  saddle  upon  their  backs  ;  some  would 
instantly  lie  down  and  roll  upon  it ;  while  some  would  stand  without  being 
held — ^their  legs  stiff;  and  in  unnatural  positions,  their  necks  half  bent 
towards  their  tails,  and  looking  vicious  and  obstinate ;  and  I  could  not  help 
thinking  that  I  would  not  have  mounted  one  of  those  for  any  reward  that 
could  be  offered  me,  for  they  were  invariably  the  most  difficult  to  subdua. 

"  It  was  now  curious  to  look  around  and  see  the  Gauchos  on  the  horiion 
in  different  directions,  trying  to  bring  their  horses  back  to  the  corral* 
which  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  their  work ;  for  the  poor  creatures  had 
been  so  scared  there  that  they  were  unwilling  to  return  to  the  place.  It 
was  amusing  to  see  the  antics  of  the  horses — they  were  jumping  and 
dancing  in  different  ways,  while  the  right  arm  of  the  Gauchos  was  seen 
flogging  them.  At  last  they  brought  the  horses  back,  apparently  subdued* 
and  broken  in.  The  saddles  and  bridles  were  taken  off,  and  the  young 
horses  trotted  off  towards  the  corral,  neighing  to  one  anotherf." 

When  the  Gaucho  wishes  to  take  a  wild  horse,  he  mounts  one  that  has  been 
used  to  the  sport,  and  gallops  over  the  plain.  As  soon  as  he  comes  suffi* 
ciently  near  his  prey,  '*  the  lasso  is  thrown  round  the  two  hind  legs,  and  as 
the  Gaucho  rides  a  little  on  one  side,  the  jerk  pulls  the  entangled  horse's 
feet  laterally,  so  as  to  throw  him  on  his  side,  without  endangering  his  knees 
or  his  face.  Before  the  horse  can  recover  the  shock,  the  rider  dismounts, 
and  snatching  his  poncho  or  cloak  from  his  shoulders,  wraps  it  round  the 
prostrate  animal's  head.  He  then  forces  into  his  mouth  one  of  the  power- 
ful bridles  of  the  coimtry,  straps  a  saddle  on  his  back,  and  bestriding  him, 
removes  the  poncho ;  upon  which  the  astonished  horse  springs  on  his  leg^, 
and  endeavours  by  a  thousand  vain  efforts  to  disencumber  himself  of  his 
new  master,  who  sits  quite  composedly  on  his  back,  and,  by  a  discipline 
which  never  fails,  reduces  the  horse  to  such  complete  obedience,  that  he  is 
soon  trained  to  lend  his  whole  speed  and  strength  to  the  capture  of  his 
companions.*" 

•  The  manufkcture  of  the  Gaucho's  boots  is  somewhat  singular. — "  The  boots  of  the 
Gauchos  are  formed  of  the  ham  and  part  of  the  leg-skin  of  a  colt  taken  reeking  fron^  the 
mother,  which  is  said  to  be  sacrificed  for  the  sole  purpose,  just  at  the  time  of  bearing 
when  the  hair  has  not  begun  to  grow.  At  this  stage,  the  skin  strips  off  easily,  and  is  very 
white  and  beautiful  in  texture  and  appearance.  T^e  ham  forms  tiie  calf  of  the  boot ;  the 
hock  easily  adopts  itself  to  the  heel,  and  the  leg  above  the  fetlock  constitutes  the  foot ;  the 
whole  making  a  neat  and  elegant  half-boot,  with  an  aperture  sufficient  for  the  great  toe,  to 
project  throu^.*' — Andrews's  Journey  in  South  America,  vol.  i.  p.  26. 

f  Head's  Journey  across  the  Pampas,  p.  258. 

i  Basil  Hall's  Journey  to  Peru  and  Mexico,  vol.  i.  p.  151,  The  Jesuit  Dobrishoffer, 
in  his  History  of  the  Abipones,  a  nation  of  Paraguay,  and  speaking  of  the  tamed  horse, 
(voL  ii.  p.  113,)  says,  that  "  stirrups  are  not  in  general  use.     The  men  leap  on  their 
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These  Bnlmals  posaesa  much  of  the  form  of  the  Spanish  horH,  (roni 

which  they  sprung ;  they  are  tamed,  as  has  been  seen,  with  far  less  difficulty 
than  could  be  thought  possible ;  and,  although  theirs  is  the  obedience  of 
fear,  and  enforced  at  first  by  the  whip  and  spur,  there  are  no  horses  who  so 
soon  and  so  perfectly  exert  their  sagacity  and  their  power  in  the  service  of 
man.  They  are  possessed  of  no  eitraordinary  speed,  hut  they  are  capable 
of  enduring  immense  faLiirue.  They  are  frequently  ridden  fiO  or  70  miles 
without  drawing'  bit,  and  have  been  urged  on  by  the  cruel  spur  of  the 
Gaucho,  more  than  a  hundred  miles,  and  at  the  rale  of  twelve  miles  in  the 
hour. 

Like  the  Arab  horses,  they  know  no  intermediate  pace  between  the  walk 
nnd  the  gallop.  Although  at  the  end  of  a  day  so  hard,  their  sides  arc 
horribly  mangled,  and  they  completely  exhausted,  there  is  this  consolation 
for  them, — they  are  immediately  turned  loose  on  the  plains,  and  it  will  be 
their  own  fault  if  they  are  speedily  caught  again.  The  mare  is  occa- 
Bionally  killed  fur  food,  and  especially  on  occasions  of  unusual  festiTity. 
General  San  Martin,  during  the  war  for  independence,  gave  a  feaBt  to  the 
Indian  allies  attached  to  his  army  ;  and  mares'  flesh,  and  the  blood  mixed 
with  gin,  formed  the  whole  of  the  entertainment. 

On  such  dry  and  sultry  plains  the  supply  of  water  is  oflen  scanty 
and  then  a  species  of  madness  seizes  on  the  horses,  and  their  gene- 
rous and  docile  qualities  are  no  longer  recognized.  They  rush  violently  into 
every  pond  and  lake,  savagely  mangling  and  trampling  upon  one  another  ; 
BJid  the  carcases  of  many  thousands  of  them,  destroyed  by  their  fellows, 
have  occasionally  been  Been  in  and  around  a  considerable  pooL  This  is 
one  of  the  means  by  which  the  too  rapid  increase  of  this  quadruped  is,  by 
the  ordinance  of  Nature,  there  prevented. 

The  wild  horses  of  Tahtabv,  although  easily  domesticated,  materially 
differ  in  character  from  those  on  the  plains  of  South  America.  They  will 
not  sufier  a  stranger  to  join  them.  If  a  domesticated  horse  comes  in  their 
way,  unprotected  by  his  master,  they  attack  him  with  their  teeth  and  theii 
heels,  and  speedily  destroy  him.  They  readily  submit,  however,  to  the  do- 
piinion  of  man,  and  become  perfectly  docile  and  faithful. 

Among  the  Tartars,  the  flesh  of  ^e  horse  is  a  frequent  article  of  food ; 
and  although  they  do  not,  like  the  Indians  of  the  Pampas,  eat  it  raw,  their 
mode  of  cookery  would  not  be  very  inviting  to  the  European  epicure. 
They  cut  the  muscular  parts  into  slices,  and  place  them  under  their  saddles, 
and  afterlhey  have  galloped  thirty  or  forty  miles,  the  meat  becomes  tender 
and  sodden,  and  fit  for  theu:  table ;  and,  at  all  their  feasts,  the  first  and  last 
and  most  fevourite  dish,  is  a  horse's  head. 

When  water  was  not  at  hand,  the  Scythians  used  to  draw  blood  from 
their  horses,  and  drink  it ;  and  the  dukes  of  Muscovy,  for  nearly  two  hundred 
and  sixty  years,  presented  Tartar  ambassadors  with  the  milk  of  mares.  If 
any  of  this  milk  fell  upon  the  mane  of  the  horse,  the  duke,  by  custom, 
was  bound  to  lick  it  off. 

Troops  of  wild  horses  are  occasionally  met  with  in  the  centra!  parts  of 
Africa,  in  the  island  of  St.  Domingo,  on  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  and  in 
a  few  other  parts  of  the  world ;  but  no  where  do  they  equal  the  domesti- 
cated horse  in  form,  strength,  or  even  speed. 

hone  on  (he  right  tide.  la  the  light  hand  they  graep  the  bridle,  and  in  the  left  ■  verj 
long  Bpear,  leBiiing  on  which}  (hey  jump  with  the  impulM  of  both  feat,  uxl  thea  fall  right 
u^B  the  h«ne'(  back." 


It  has  already  bi^en  stated,  that  the  earliest  records  we  have  or  the  horaa 
brace  him  to  Egypt,  whence  he  gradually  Toiind  his  way  lo  Amiiia  and 
Persia,  and  the  provinces  which  were  culonized  from  Egjpt ;  nnd  thence 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  Old  World.  But  Egypt  is  not  now  a  breeding 
intry,  and  it  does  not  appear  to  possess  those  reijuisiles  which  could 
T  have  constituted  it  one.  Without,  however,  entering  into  the  question 
rhelher  the  horse  was  prininrily  the  inhabilunt  of  some  particular  region, 
Whence  other  parts  were  gradually  supplied,  or  whether  il  was  common  lo 
many  countries,  but  diBering  in  each  ;  we  have  stated  it  to  be  probable 
that  the  horses  of  Egypt,  the  earliest  on  record,  were  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  and  interior  districts  of  Africa.  Therefore,  in  giving  a  very 
summary  account  of  the  most  celebrated  and  useful  breeds  of  different 
countries,  it  is  natural  to  begin  with  those  of  Africa. 

At  the  head  of  these  is  the  Barb,  from  Barbary,  and  particularly  from 
Morocco  and  Fez,  and  the  interior  of  'IVipoIi ;  and  remarkable  for  his  fine 
and  graceful  action.  It  is  rather  lower  than  ihe  Arabian,  seldom  exceed- 
ing fourteen  hands  and  an  inch.  The  shoulders  are  flat,  the  chest  round, 
the  joints  inclined  to  be  long,  and  the  head  particularly  beautiful.  The 
Barb  is  decidedly  superior  to  the  Arab  in  form,  but  has  not  his  spirit,  or 
fipeed,  or  countenance. 

The  Barb  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the  excellence  of  Ihe  Spanish  horse ; 
and,  when  the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  began  to  be  systemati- 
cally pursued  in  Great  Britain,  the  Barb  was  very  early  introduced.  The 
Godolphin  Arabian,  as  he  is  called,  of  whom  we  have  presented  our 
readers  with  a  cut,  and  who  was  the  origin  of  some  of  our  best  racing 
blood,  was  a  Barb  ^  and  others  of  our  most  celebrated  turf-horaca  trace 
their  descent  from  African  mares. 

More  in  the  centre  of  Africa,  in  the  kingdom  of  Bournou,  is  a  breed, 
which  Mr.  TuUy,  in  his  almost  romantic  history  of  Tripoli,  reckons  superior 
-     a  to  thoseof  ArabiuorBarbarj;  it  possesses  the  best  qualities  of  both. 
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those  breeds,  being  aa  serviceable  as  that  of  Arabia,  and  as  beautiful  as 
that  of  Barbary. 

In  the  more  southern  and  western  districts  of  Afi'ica,  and  particularly  in 
the  neig-hbourhood  of  the  Guinea  Coast,  the  breed  of  horses  is  very  in- 
ferior. They  are  small,  weak,  unsafe,  and  uiitractable.  But  neither 
horses,  nor  any  other  produce  of  value,  can  be  looked  for  in  those  unhappy 
countries,  so  long  as  they  are  desolated  by  the  infernal  slave-trade  inflicted 
upoti  them  by  the  most  civilized,  but  truly  unchristian,  nations  of  Europe. 


THE  DONQOLA  HORSE. 


The  kingdom  of  Dong;ola,  and  the  neighbouring  districts  lying  between 
'  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  contain  a  horse  not  at  all  like  any  other  oriental. 
The  "  Dongolahorses  stand  full  sixteen  hands  liigh.  but  the  length  of  tho 
body,  from  the  shoulders  to  the  quarter,  is  considerably  less.  Their  form, 
therefore,  is  opposite  to  that  of  the  Arabian,  or  English  Ihorough-bred,  which 
are  longer  by  some  inches  than  they  are  high.  The  neck  is  long  and 
slender,  the  crest  tine,  and  the  withers  sharp  and  high,  giving  a  beautiful 
forehand;  but  the  breast  is  too  narrow,  the  quarters  and  flanks  too  flat,  and 
the  back  carped.  They  constitute  excellent  war-horses,  from  their  speed, 
durability,  and  size.  Several  of  them  have  lately  been  imported  into  Eu- 
rope, but  they  are  little  valued.  Possibly,  wiili  three -part-bred  marea,  they 
might  improve  our  cavalry  horses." 

Bosman,  whose  descriptions  prove  him  to  be  no  bad  horseman,  thua 
speaks  of  them,  but  in  somewhat  too  flattering  a  manner.  "  The  Dongolft 
hoi-ses  are  the  most  perfect  in  the  world,  being  beautiful,  symmetrical  in  their 
parts,  nervous  and  elastic  in  their  movements,  and  docile  and  affectionate  in 
their  manners.  One  of  these  horses  was  sold  in  1816,  at  Grand  CauM),  for 
1^^    a  sum  equivalent  io  1000/." 

^^^L  Mr.  Bruce  tells  us,  that  the  best  African  horses  are  said  to  be  descended 
^^H  ftom  one  of  the  Ave  on  which  Mahomet  and  his  four  immediate  succes- 
^^^P  sors  fled  from  Mecca  to  Medina,  on  the  night  of  the  Hegira.  He  thus 
^^™  Bccounts  for  very  singular  and  opposite  customs  among  the  Arabs  and 
Africans. 

"  No  Arab  ever  mounts  a  stallion  ;  on  the  contrary,  in  Africa  they  never 

I  ride  mares.  The  reason  is  plain. — The  Arabs- are  constantly  at  war  with 
their  neighbours,  and  always  endeavour  to  lake  their  enemies  by  surprise 
iu  the  grey  of  the  evening,  or  the  dawn  of  day.  A  stallion  no  sooner 
flmells  the  stale  of  the  mare  in  the  enemy's  quarters,  than  he  begins  to 
Oeigb,  and  that  would  give  the  alarm  to  the  party  intended  to  be  surprised. 
Mo  such  thing  can  ever  happen  when  they  ride  mares  only.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  Funge  trust  only  to  superior  force.  They  are  in  an  open,  plain 
country — must  be  discovered  at  many  miles  distance — and  all  such  sur- 
prises and  stratagems  are  useless  to  them." 


Ik 
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Going  furdier  eastward  we  arrive  at  Arabia,    whose  horses  deservedly 
occupy  the  very  highest  rank. 


ma  ABABUH. 


A  few  wild  horses  are  yet  seen  on  some  of  (he  deserts  of  AraUa.  Thtj 
are  hunted  by  the  Bedouius  for  their  flesh,  which  in  considered  a  delicacy, 
if  the  animal  be  youtig ;  and  also  to  increase  their  stocli  of  inferior  horse*, 
which  they  oflen  palm  on  the  merchant  as  descended  from  the  sacred 
breed.  They  are  said  to  be  even  swiitcr  than  the  domesticated  horse,  and 
are  usually  taken  by  tnps  hidden  in  the  sand,  Mr.  Bruce,  however,  doubti 
whether  any  wild  horses  are  now  found  in  Arabia  Deserta  *. 

Although  in  the  seventh  century  the  Arabs  had  no  horses  of  value,  yet 
the  Cappadocian  and  other  horses  which  they  had  derived  from  their 
neighbours,  were  preserved  with  so  much  care,  and  propagated  so  uni- 
formly and  strictly  from  the  finest  of  the  breed,  that  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury ^e  Arabian  horse  began  to  assume  a  just  and  unrivalled  celebrity. 

There  are  said  to  be  three  breeds  or  varieties  of  Arabian  horses  : — the 
Atlechi,  or  inferior  breed,  on  which  they  set  little  value,  and  which  are 
found  wild  on  some  parts  of  the  deserts;  the  Kaditchi,  literally  horses  of 
M\  unknown  race,  answering  to  our  half-bred  horses — a  mixed  breed  j  and 
the  Kochlani,  horses  whose  genealogy,  according  to  the  Arab  account,  b 
known  for  two  thousand  years.  Many  of  them  have  written  and  attested 
pedigrees  extending  more  than  four  hundred  years,  and,  with  true  Easlera 
exaggeration,  traced  by  oral  traditiou  from  the  stud  of  Solomon.  A 
more  careful  account  is  kept  of  these  genealogies  than  belongs  to  the 
most  ancient  family  of  the  proudest  Arab  chief,  and  very  singular  pre- 
cautions are  taken  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  fraud,  so  far  as  the  written 
pedigree  extends. 

The  KoeMani  are  principally  reared  by  the  Bedouin  Arabs,  in  the 
remoter  deserts.  A  stallion  may  be  procured  without  much  difficulty, 
although  at  a  great  price.  A  mare  is  rarely  to  be  obtained,  except  by  fraud 
and  excessive  bribery.  The  Arabs  have  fou^d  out  that  which  the  English 
breeder  should  never  forget,  that  the  female  is  more  concerned  than  tbe 
male  in  the  excellence  and  value  of  the  produce ;  and  the  genealt^es  of 
UiMr  horses  are  always  reckoned  from  the  mothers. 

The  Arabian  horse  would  not  be  acknowledged  by  every  judge  to  p<^ 

•  Brace's  navels,  vol  vi.  p.  430. 
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Bess  a  perfect  fomi ;  his  liend,  however,  is  inimitnble.     The  broadness 
'    squareness    of    (he  forehead,    the    shortness  and  fineness   of    Ihc 
lie,  the  prominence   and  brilliancy  of  the  eye,   the  smallness  of  the 
and  Ihe  beautiful  course  of  the  veins,  will  always  characterise  the  head 
of  the  Arabian  horiie. 

His  body  may  be  considered  as  too  light,  and  his  chest  as 
but  behind  the  arms  the  barrel  generally  swells   out,    and  leaves   aiifficient 
room  for  the  play  of  the  lungs. 

In  the  formation  of  the  fihoulder,  next  to  that  of  the  head,  the  Arab  is 
sujjerior  to  any  other  breed.  The  withers  are  hig-h,  and  the  shoulder-blade 
inclined  backward,  and  so  nicely  adjusted,  that  in  descending  a  hill  the 
point  or  edge  of  the  ham  never  ruffles  the  skin.  He  may  not  be  thought 
sufficiently  high  ;  he  seldom  stands  more  than  fourteen  hands  two  inches. 
The  fineness  of  his  legs,  and  tlie  oblique  position  of  his  pasterns,  may 
be  supposed  to  lessen  his  apparent  strength  ;  but  the  leg,  although  small, 
is  flat  and  wiry ;  anatomists  kuow  that  the  bone  has  no  common  density, 
and  Ihe  starting  muscles  of  the  fore-arm  and  the  thigh  indicate  that  he  is 
fiilly  capable  of  accomplishing  many  of  the  feats  which  are  recorded  of 
him. 

The  Barb  alone  excels  him  in  noble  and  spirited  action  ;  and  if  there  be 
defects  about  him,  he  is  perfect  for  that  for  which  he  was  designed.  He 
presents  the  true  combination  of  speed  and  bottom — strength  enough  to 
carry  more  than  a  light  weight,  and  courage  that  would  cause  him  to  die 
rather  than  to  give  up. 

We  may  not,  perhaps,  believe  all  that  is  told  ns  of  the  Arabian.  It 
has  been  remarked,  that  there  are  on  the  deserts  which  this  horse  traverses 
no  mile-stones  to  mark  the  distance,  or  watches  to  calculate  the  time; 
and  the  Bedouin  is  naturally  given  to  exaggeration,  and,  most  of  all,  when 
relating  the  prowess  of  the  animal,  which  he  loves  as  dearly  as  his  chil- 
dren :  yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  at  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  into  the 
European  stables,  there  was  no  other  horse  comparable  to  him. 

The  Arab  horse  is  as  celebrated  for  his  docility  and  good  temper  as 
for  his  speed  and  courage.  In  that  delightful  book,  '  Bishop  Hebei's  Nar- 
rative of  a  Journey  through  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,'  the  following 
interesting  character  is  given  of  him.  "  My  morning  rides  are  very  pleasant. 
My  horse  is  a  nice,  quiet,  good-tempered  little  Arab,  who  is  so  fearless,  that 
he  goes  without  starting  close  to  an  elephant,  and  so  gentle  and  docile  that 
he  eats  bread  out  of  my  hand,  and  has  almost  as  much  attachment  and 
ig  ways  as  a  dog.  This  seems  the  general  character  of  the  Arab 
horses,  (o  judge  from  what  I  have  seen  in  this  country.  It  is  not  the 
fiery  dashing  animal  I  had  supposed,  but  with  more  rationality  about  him, 
and  more  apparent  confidence  in  his  rider,  than  the  majority  of  English 

The  kindness  with  which  he  is  treated  from  a  foal,  gives  him  an  affection 
'for  his  master,  a  wish  lo  please,  a  pride  in  exerting  every  energy  in  obedience 
;to  his  commands,  and,  consequently,  on  apparent  sagacity  which  is  seldom 
Seen  in  other  breeds.  The  mare  and  her  foal  inhabit  the  same  tent  with 
the  Bedouin  and  his  children.  The  neck  of  the  mare  is  often  the  pillow 
if  the  rider,  and,  more  frequently,  of  the  children,  wlio  are  rolling  about 
Upon  her  and  the  foal :  yet  no  accident  ever  occurs,  and  the  animal  ac- 
quires that  friendship  and  love  for  man  which  occasional  ill-treatment  will 
Dot  cause  him  for  a  moment  to  forget 

When  the  Arab  falls  from  his  mare,  and  is  unable  to  rise,  she  will 
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inunedlately  stand  still,  and  ndg^h  until  assistance  arrives.  If  he  lies 
down  to  sleep,  as  fatigue  sometimes  compels  him,  in  the  midst  of  the 
desert,  she  stands  watchful  over  him,  and  neighs  and  rouses  him  if 
either  man  or  beast  approaches.  An  old  Arab  had  a  valuable  mare  that 
had  carried  him  for  Meen  years  in  many  a  hard-fought  battle,  and  many  a 
rapid  weary  march ;  at  length,  eighty  years  old,  and  unable  longer  to  ride 
her,  he  gave  her,  and  a  scimitar  that  had  been  his  father*s,  to  his  eldest 
son,  and  told  him  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  never  lie  down  to  rest  until 
he  had  rubbed  them  both  as  bright  as  a  looking-glass.  In  the  first  skir«< 
mish  in  which  the  young  man  was  engaged  he  was  killed,  and  the  mare 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  When  the  news  reached  the  old  man,  he 
lixclaimed  that  "  life  was  no  longer  worth  preserving,  for  he  had  lost  both 
his  son  and  his  mare,  and  he  grieved  for  one  as  much  as  the  other ; '  and 
he  immediately  sickened  and  died*. 

Man,  however,  is  an  inconsistent  being.  The  Arab  who  thus  lives 
with  and  loves  his  horses,  regarding  them  as  his  most  valuable  treasure, 
sometimes  treats  them  with  a  cruelty  scarcely  to  be  believed,  and  not 
at  all  to  be' justified.  The  severest  treatment  which  the  English  race^ 
horse  endures  is  gentleness  compared  with  the  trial  of  the  young  Ara-^ 
bian.  Probably  the  filly  has  never  before  been  mounted  ;  she  is  led  out ; 
her  owner  springs  on  her  back,  and  goads  her  over  the  sand  and  rocks  of 
the  desert  at  full  speed  for  fifty  or  sixty  miles  without  one  moment's  respite. 
She  is  then  forced,  steaming  and  panting,  into  water  deep  enough  for  her 
to  swim.  If,  immediately  afler  this,  she  will  eat  as  if  nothing  had  occurred, 
her  character  is  established,  and  she  is  acknowledged  to  be  a  genuine 
descendant  of  the  Kochlani  breed.  The  Arab  is  not  conscious  of  the 
cruelty  which  he  thus  inflicts.  It  is  an  invariable  custom,  and  custom  will 
nduce  us  to  inflict  many  a  pang  on  those  whom,  afler  all,  we  love. 

The  following  anecdote  of  the  attachment  of  an  Arab  to  his  mare 
ihasofien  been  told,  but  it  comes  home  to  the  bosom  of  every  one  possessed 
of  common  feeling.  *' The  whole  stock  of  an  Arab  of  the  desert  con- 
sisted of  a  mare.  The  French  consul  offered  to  purchase  her  in  order  to 
send  her  to  his  sovereign,  Louis  XIV.  The  Arab  would  have  rejected  the 
proposal  at  once  with  indignation  and  scorn ;  but  he  was  miserably  poor. 
He  had  no  means  of  supplying  his  most  urgent  wants,  or  procuring  the 
barest  necessaries  of  life.  StUl  he  hesitated  ; — he  had  scarcely  a  rag  to 
cover  him — and  his  wife  and  his  children  were  starving.  The  sum  offered 
was  great, — ^it  would  provide  him  and  his  family  with  food  for  life«  At 
length,  and  reluctantly,  he  consented.  He  brought  the  mare  to  the  dwell- 
ing, of  the  consul, — ^he  dismounted, — he  stood  leaning  upon  her; — he 
looked  now  at  the  gold,  and  then  at  his  favourite ;  he  sighed — he  wept 
•  To  whom  is  it,'  said  he,  *  I  am  going  to  yield  thee  up?  To  Europeans, 
who  will  tie  thee  close, — ^who  will  beat  thee, — ^who  will  render  thee  miser- 
able. Return  with  me,  my  beauty,  my  jewel,  and  rejoice  the  hearts  of 
my  chikiren.'  As  he  pronounced  the  last  words,  he  sprung  upon  her 
back,  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment." 

The  next  anecdote  is  scarcely  less  touching,  and  not  so  well  known, 
Ibrahim,  a  poor  but  worthy  Arab,  unable  to  pay  a  sum  of  money  which 
he  owed,  was  compelled  to  allow  a  merchant  of  Rama  to  become  partner 
with  him  in  a  valuable  mare.  When  the  time  came,  he  could  not  redeem 
his  pledge  to  this  man,  and  the  mare  was  sold.  Her  pedigree  could  be 
traced  on  the  side  of  sire  and  dam  for  full  five  hundred  years.    The  price 

•  Smith  on  Broedingy  p^  80, 
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was  three  hundred  pounds;  an  enormous  sum  in  that  country.  Ibrahim 
went  frequently  to  Rama  to  inquire  after  the  mare :  he  would  embrace 
her, — wipe  her  eyes  with  his  handkerchief, — njb  her  with  his  shirt 
sleevea, — and  give  her  a  thousand  benedictions  during  whole  hours  that 
he  remained  talking  to  her.  '  My  eyes !'  would  he  say  to  her,  '  my  soul ! 
my  heart !  must  I  be  so  unfortunate  aa  to  have  thee  sold  to  so  many  masters 
and  not  keep  thee  myself?  I  am  poor,  my  antelope  !  I  brought  thee  up 
in  my  dwelling  as  my  child,  I  did  never  beat  nor  chide  thee  ;  I  caressed 
thee  in  the  proudest  manner.  God  preser\'e  thee,  my  beloved!  thou  art 
beautiful,  thou  art  sweet,  thou  art  lovely!   God  defend  thee  from 

: 
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two  anecdotes  to  tlie  same  purpose,  but  of  a. 

\g  nature. 

iie  envoy,  returning  from  his  former  mission,  was  encamped 
near  Bagdad,  an  Arab  rode  a  bright  bay  mare  of  extraordinary  shape  and 
beauty  before  his  lent,  until  he  atlracted  his  attention.  On  being  asked  if 
he  would  sell  her; — '  What  will  you  give  me?'  was  the  reply:  '  That 
depends  upon  her  age;  I  suppose  she  is  past  five? — 'Guess  again,'  said 
he.  'Four?'  'Look  at  her  mouth,' said  the  Arab,  with  a  smile.  Oo 
esamination  she  was  found  to  be  rising  three.  This,  from  her  size  and 
symmetry,  greatly  enhanced  her  value.  The  envoy  said,  '  I  will  give  you 
fifty  tomans'  (a  coin  nearly  of  the  value  of  a  pound  sterling).  '  A  liltle 
more  if  you  please,'  said  the  fellow,  apparently  entertained,  '  Eighty. 
A  hundred.'  He  shook  his  head  and  smiled.  The  offer  at  last  came  to 
two  hundred  tomans!  'Well,  said  the  Arab,  '  you  need  not  tempt  me 
further; — it  is  of  no  use. — You  are  a  rich  elchee  (nobleman).  You  have 
fine  horses,  camels,  and  mules,  and,  I  am  told,  you  have  loads  of  silver  and 

fold.  Now,'  added  he,  '  you  want  my  mare,  but  you  sliall  not  have  her 
ir  alt  you  have  got*." 

"  An  Arab  sheick  or  chie^  who  lived  wifliin  fifty  miles  of  Bussoroh,  had 
a  favourite  breed  of  horses.  He  lost  one  of  his  best  mares,  and  could  not 
for  a  long  wliile  discover  whether  she  was  stolen  or  had  strayed.  Some 
time  after,  a  yoimg  man  of  a  different  tribe,  who  had  long  wished  to  marry 
his  daughter,  but  had  always  been  rejected  by  the  sheick,  obtained  the 
lady's  consent  and  eloped  with  her.  The  sheick  and  his  followers  pursued, 
but  the  lover  and  liis  mistress,  mounted  on  one  horse,  made  a  wonderful 
march,  and  escaped.  The  old  chief  swore  that  the  fellow  was  either 
mounted  upon  the  devil,  or  the  favourite  mare  he  had  lost.  After  his  return, 
he  found  the  latter  was  the  case ;  that  the  lover  whs  the  thief  of  his  mare  as 
well  as  his  daughter ;  and  that  he  stole  the  one  to  carry  off  the  otlier.  The 
chief  was  quite  gratified  to  think  he  had  not  been  beaten  by  a  mare  of 
another  breed ;  and  was  easily  reconciled  to  the  young  man,  in  order  that 
he  might  recover  the  mare,  which  appeared  an  object  about  which  he  was 
more  solicitous  tlian  about  his  daughter  f." 

One  of  our  own  countrymen,  the  enterprising  traveller.  Major  Denham, 
alfords  us  a  pleasing  instance  of  the  attachment  with  which  the  docility 
and  sagacity  of  the  horse  may  inspire  the  owner. — He  thus  relates  the 
death  of  his  favourite  Arabian,  in  one  of  the  most  desert  spoU  of  Central 
Africa.  His  feelings  needed  no  apology.  We  naturally  honour  the  man 
in  whom  true  sensibility  and  undaunted  courage,  eierted  for  useful  pur- 
poses, were  thus  united. 

"  There  are  a  few  situations  in  a  man's  life  in  which  losses  of  this  nature 

•  >UkoW«  Skelchtt  or  Persia,  vul,  i,  p.  41.  +IliiJ.  p.  -15. 
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are  Mi  most  keeuly ;  and  this  was  one  of  them.  It  was  not  grief,  but  it 
was  something  very  nearly  approaching  to  it ;  and  though  I  felt  ashamed 
of  the  degree  of  derangement  I  suffered  from  it,  yet  it  was  aeveral  dajfS 
before  I  could  get  over  the  loss.  Let  it,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
poor  animal  had  been  my  support  and  comfort, — nay,  I  may  say,  com- 
panion, through  many  a  dreary  day  and  night; — had  endured  both  hungrcr 
and  thirst  in  my  service ;  and  was  so  docile,  that  he  would  stand  still  for  hours 
in  the  desert  while  I  slept  between  his  legs,  his  body  aflTording  me  the  only 
shelter  that  could  be  obtained  from  the  powerful  influence  of  a  noon-day 
sun: — ^he  was  yet  the  fleetest  of  the  fleet,  and  ever  foremost  in  the 
chase." 

Our  horses  would  fare  badly  on  the  scanty  nourishment  afforded  the 
Arabmn.  The  mare  usually  has  but  one  or  two  meals  in  twenty-four  houn. 
During  the  day  she  is  tied  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  ready  for  the  Bedouin  to 
spring,  at  a  momentfs  warning,  into  the  saddle;  or  she  is  turned  out 
before  the  tent  ready  saddled,  the  bridle  merely  taken  off^,  and  so  trained 
that  she  gallops  up  immediately  at  her  master^s  call.  At  night  she  receivei 
a  little  water;  and  with  her  scanty  provender  of  five  or  six  pounds  of  barley  or 
beans,  and  sometimes  a  little  straw,  she  lies  down  content,  in  the  midst  of 
hermaster^s  family.  She  can,  however,  endure  great  fatigue;  she  will 
travel  fifty  miles  without  stopping ;  she  has  been  pushed,  on  emergency, 
one  hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and,  occasionally,  neither  she  nor  her  rider 
has  tasted  food  for  three  whole  days. 

To  the  Arabian,  principaUy,  England  is  indebted  for  her  improved  and 
now  unrivalled  br^  of  horses  for  the  turf,  the  field,  and  the  road,  as  will 
be  shewn  when  we  presently  treat  of  tlie  English  horse. 
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We  will  now  travel  further  eastward,  and  look  at  the  breeds  of  horses  in  oiur 
Indian  possessions.  First,  we  have  the  Toorkj/t  originally  from  aToorko- 
man  and  a  Persian,  beautiful  in  his  form,  graceful  in  his  action,  and  do- 
cile in  his  temper.  It  is  said  that,  when  skilfully  managed,  the  grandeur 
and  stateliness  ofhia  carriage  are  equal  to  what  the  warmest  imagination  can 
conceive  of  the  horse:  his  spirit  rising  as  his  exertions  are  required,  he 
exhibits  to  his  beholders  an  appearance  of  fury  in  the  performance  of  his 
task,  yet  preserving  to  his  rider  the  utmost  playfulness  and  gentleness. 

Next  comes  the  Iranee^  well  limbed,  and  his  joints  closely  knit,  and  par- 
ticularly powerful  in  the  quarters,  but  with  scarcely  suflScient  spirit,  and  his 
ears  large  and  loose. 

The  patient  and  docile  Cozakee  is  deep  in  the  girth,  powerful  in  the  fore- 
arm, but  with  large  head,  and  sadly  cat-hammed ;  hardy,  and  calculated 
for  long  journeys  and  severe  service. 

The  Mqjinniss  have  spirit,  beauty,  speed,  and  perseverance. 

The  Tazsee  is  slight,  hollow-backed,  and,  for  that  reason  perhaps, 
although  deficient  in  strength,  and  leaving  as  it  were  his  hind  legs  behind 
him,  and  likewise  irritable  in  temper,  yet  sought  aAer  on  account  of  the 
peculiar  easiness  of  his  pace. 

A  sale  of  horses  near  the  Company's  stud,  at  Hissar,  is  thus  described 
by  an  excellent  judge.  "Not  less  than  one  thousand  horses  were  shewn. 
They  were  all  above  fourteen  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  high-crested,  and 
ahewy-looking  horses.    The  great  defect  seemed  a  want  of  bone  below 
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the  knee,  which  is  indeed  general  to  all  the  native  horses  throughtiul  India ; 
ond  also  so  great  a  tendency  to  fulness  in  the  hocks,  (hot,  in  England,  it 
would  be  thought  half  of  ihem  had  blood  spavins." 

THE  CHINESE  HORSE. 

This  breed  is  nnall,  weak,  informed,  without  spirit,  and  altogether  unde- 
Berving  of  notice. 

THE  PERSU.N  HORSE, 

Returning;  westward  we  find  the  Persian  next  in  estimation,  and  deser- 
Tedly  so,  to  the  Arabian,  The  head  is  almost  equally  beautiful,  the  crupper 
superior ;  he  is  equal  in  speed,  but  far  inferior  in  endurance.  The  whole 
frame  is  more  developed  than  in  the  Arabian. 

The  Persian  horses  were  celebrated  for  many  a  century  before  the 
Arabians  were  known,  or  even  existed.  They  constituted,  in  ancient  times, 
the  best  cavalry  of  the  East  The  native  Persian  was  so  highly  prized, 
that  Alexander  considered  one  of  them  the  noblest  giil  he  could  besUiw; 
and  when  the  kings  of  Parthia  would  propitiate  their  divinities  by  the 
most  costly  sacrifice,  a  Persian  horse  was  offered  on  the  altar.  An  en- 
tertaining traveller  (Sir  R.  Ker  Porter)  bears  testimony  that  they  have 
Dot  now  degenerated.     He  gives  the  following  account  of  this  breed. 

"  The  Persian  horses  never  exceed  fourteen  or  fourteen  and  a  half  hands 

high,  yet  certainly,  in  the  whole,  are  taller  than  the  Arabs.      Those  of  the 

desert  and  country  about  Hillah  run  very  small,  hut  are  full  of  bone  and 

of  good  speed.     General  custom  feeds  and  waters  them  only  at  sun-rise 

and  sun-set,  when  they  are  cleaned.     Their  usual  provender  is  barley  and 

chopped  straw,  which,  if  the  animals  are  piqueted,  is  put  into  a  nose-bag 

.  Knd    hung  from  their    heads ;  but  if  stabled,   it  is   thrown  into  a  smalt 

I  lozenge- shaped  hole  left  in  the  thickness  of  the  mud-wall  for  that  purpose, 

I  but  much  higher  up  than  the  line  of  our  mangers,  and  there  the  animal  eats 

lu  his  leisure.     Hay  is  a  kind  of  food  not  known  here.     The  bedding  of 

Vtlie  horse  consists  of   his  dung.     After  being  exposed  to   the  drying  in- 

luence  of  the  sun  during  the  day,  it  becomes  pulverized,  and,  in  that  state, 

■  nightly  spread  under  him  *.     Little  of  it  touches  his  body,  that  being 

Keovered  by  his  clothing,  a  large  mimmud  from  the  ears  to  the  tail,  and 

B'bound  firmly  round  his  body  by  a  very  long  surcingle.     But  this  apparel  is 

B«nly  for  cold  weather;  in  the  warmer  season  the  night-clothes  are  of  a 

Klig^hter  substance,  and  during  the  heat  of  tlie  day,  the  animal  is  kept  entirely 

fonder  shade. 

"  At  night  he  is  lied  in  the  court  yard.  The  horses'  heads  are  attached  to 
the  place  of  security  by  double  ropes  from  their  halters,  and  the  heels  of 
*r  hinder  legs  are  confined  by  cords  of  twisted  hair,  fastene<i  to  iron 
rings,  and  pegs  driven  into  the  earth.  The  same  custom  prevailed  in  the 
time  of  Xenophon,  and  for  the  same  reason,  to  secure  them  from  being 
able  to  attack  and  malm  each  other,  the  whole  stud  generally  consisting  of 
Htalhons.     Their  keepers,  however,  always  steep  on  their   rugs  amongst 

•  II  i>  (he  umil  fioonng  of  the  stable  aud  the  lent.  The  uuitcil  influence  of  the  idd 
and  fcir  ilcprive  jt  of  all  unpleasant  otlour,  ami  wbfja  from  use  it  becomeB  4  fiecoiul  tisM 
ofiiuiTa,  it  U  again  expottid  lo  the  (un,  aod  ull  uapleiwut  unell  once  more  takes  >*•/• 
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them  to  prevent  accident ;  and  sometimes,  notwithstanding  all  this  care, 
they  manage  to  break  loose,  and  then  the  combat  ensues.  A  gfeneral 
neighing,  screaming,  kicking,  and  snorting,  soon  rouses  the  grooms,  and 
the  scene  for  awhile  is  terrible.  Indeed  no  one  can  conceive  the  sudden 
uproar  of  such  a  moment  who  has  not  been  in  Eastern  countries  to  hear  it, 
and  then  all  who  have,  must  bear  me  witness  that  the  noise  is  tremendous. 
They  seize,  bite,  and  kkk  each  other  with  the  most  determined  fury,  and 
frequently  cannot  be  separated  before  their  heads  and  haunches  stream  with 
blood.  Even  in  skirmishes  with  the  natives,  their  horses  take  part  in  the 
fray,  tearing  each  other  with  their  teeth,  while  their  masters  are  in  similar 
close  quarters  on  their  backs." 

His  description  of  a  Persian  race  does  not  altogether  remind  us  of 
Newmarket  or  Doncaster. 

'*  My  curiosity  was  fully  on  the  spur  to  see  the  racers,  which  I  could  not 
doubt  must  have  been  chosen  from  the  best  in  the  nation  to  exhibit  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  breed  befoi^g  the  sovereign.  The  rival  horses  were  divided  into 
three  sets,  in  order  to  lengthen  the  amusement.  They  had  been  in  training 
for  several  weeks,  going  over  the  gpround  very  often  during  that  time ;  and 
when  I  did  see  them,  I  found  so  much  pains  had  been  taken  to  sweat  and 
reduce  their  weight,  that  their  bones  were  nearly  cutting  the  skin.  The 
distance  marked  for  the  race  was  a  stretch  of  four-and-twenty  miles,  and, 
that  his  majesty  might  not  have  to  wait  when  he  had  reached  the  field,  the 
horses  had  set  forward  long  before,  by  three  divisions,  from  the  starting 
point,  (a  short  interval  of  time  passing  between  each  set,)  so  that  they 
might  begin  to  come  in,  a  few  minutes  after  the  king  had  taken  his  seat.  The 
different  divisions  arrived  in  regular  order  at  the  goal,  but  ail  so  fatigued 
and  exhausted,  that  their  former  boasted  fleetness  hardly  exceeded  a 
moderate  canter  when  they  passed  before  the  royal  eyes.*' 

In  Circassia  almost  every  family  of  distinction,  whether  of  princes  or 
nobles,  boasts  of  possessing  a  peculiar  race  of  horses,  which,  when  young, 
axe  burned  on  the  buttock  with  a  particular  mark.  On  this  occasion,  they 
act  with  the  most  scrupulous  adherence  to  custom,  so  that  a  person  who 
should  attempt  to  bum  a  character  expressing  noble  descent,  on  a  filly  of 
a  common  race,  would,  for  such  forgery,  forfeit  his  life.  The  most  cele- 
brated race  of  Circassian  horses  has  received  the  name  of  Shalokh,  and  is 
in  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  Tau  Sultan  family.  This  race  is  valu- 
able for  its  strength  and  swiftness,  more  than  its  peculiar  beauty.  Its  dis- 
tinguishing mark  is  a  full  horse-shoe,  without  an  arrow. 

THE  TOORKOMAN  HORSK. 

Turkistan  is  that  part  of  South  Tartary,  north-east  of  the  Caspian  sea, 
and  has  been  celebrated  from  very  early  times,  for  producing  a  pure  and 
valuable  breed  of  horses.  They  are  called  Toorkomans,  They  are  said  to 
be  preferable  even  to  the  pure  Persians,  for  service.  They  are  large, 
standing  from  fifteen  to  sixteen  hands  high;  swift,  and  inexhaustible 
under  fatigue.  Some  of  them  have  travelled  nine  hundred  miles  in  eleven 
successive  days.  They,  however,  are  somewhat  too  small  in  the  barrel, — 
too  long  on  the  legs, — occasionally  ewe-necked,  and  always  have  a  head 
out  of  proportion  large :  yet,  such  are  the  good  qualities  of  the  horse,  that 
one  of  the  pure  blood  is  worth  two  or  three  hundred  pounds,  even  in  that 
country. 

Captain  Fraser,  who  is  evidently  a  good  judge  of  the  horse,  (in  his 
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Jout-iiey  to  khorasan)  thus  relates  the  impression  which  they  made  on  him  : 
"  They  are  deficient  in  compactness.  Tlieir  bodies  are  long  in  proportion 
lo  their  bulk.  They  are  not  well-ribbed  up.  They  are  long  on  the  legs, 
— deficient  in  muscle, — falling;  off  below  the  knee ; — narrow  chested, — 
long  necked, — head  large,  uncouth,  and  seldom  well  put  on.  Such  was 
the  impression  I  recei\red  from  the  first  sight  of  them,  and  it  wns  not  for 
liome  time  that  their  superior  valuable  qualities  were  apparent  to  me." 

THE  TARTAR  AND  CALMUCK  HORSE. 
The  horses  of  the  other  parts  of  Tartary,  comprehending  the  immense 
plains  of  Central  Asia,  and  a  considerable  part  of  European  Russia,  are 
little  removed  from  a  wild  state ;  they  are  small  and  badly  made  ;  but 
capable  of  supporting  the  lona;e3t  and  most  rapid  journey,  on  the  scantiest 
fcre.  The  foals,  from  the  earliest  period,  are  exposed  to  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  have  little  to  eat,  and  follow  their  dams  in  the  longest 
fexcursions,  and,  therefore,  soon  acquire  a  very  great  power  of  sustaining 
fctigne.  They  must  be  hardy  for  another  reason.  The  Tartars  live  much 
on  the  flesh  of  horses,  and,  consequently,  those  animals  that  are  unable  to 
support  the  labour  ot  their  frequent  rapid  emigrations  are  soon  destroyed, 
mnd  only  the  more  vigorous  preserved. 

The  horses,  which  range  at  large  over  the  plains,  are  divided  into  herds, 
tit  the  head  of  which  are  placed  two  stallions,  who  carefiiUy  prevent  them 
from  intermingling  with  each  other,  and  it  is  rarely  that  a  foal  is  lost.  Oa 
ttie  approach  of  a  strange  herd,  the  stallions  drive  their  own  into  a  close 
body,  place  themselves  in  front,  and,  if  necessary,  attack  and  drive  off  the 
ethers.  As  the  staliion- foals  grow  up,  they  are  driven  away  from  the 
herd,  and  are  seen  slraggliJig  about  at  a  distance,  until  they  are  strong; 
enough  to  form  herds  of  wild  mares  for  themselves. 

These  horses,  or  those  of  a  similar  breed  and  habits,  were  beaten  by  not 
the  first-rate  English  blood-horses,  in  a  race  which  fairly  pnt  to  the  test 
both  their  speed  and  stoutness.  On  the  4lh  of  August,  1825,  a  race  of 
the  emel  distance  of  more  than  forty-seven  miles  was  run  between  two 
Cossack  and  two  thorough-bred  English  horses — Sharper  and  Mina.  The 
(nost  celebrated  Cosaoek  horses  from  the  Don,  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
Ural,  were  sent ;  and,  after  numerous  trials,  the  best  were  selected.  On 
Starting,  the  Cossacks  took  the  lead  at  a  moderate  pace,  the  English 
following  at  about  thtte  or  four  lengths,  but  before  they  had  gone  half  a 
mile,  the  stimip-leather  of  Sharper  broke,  and  he  ran  away  with  his  rider, 
followed  by  Mina,  and  they  went  more  than  a  mile,  and  up  a  steep  hill, 
before  they  could  be  held  in. 

Half  the  distance  was  run  in  an  hour  and  four  minutes.  Both  the 
English  horses  were  then  fresh,  and  one  of  the  Cossacks.  On  their  re- 
turn, Mina  fell  lame,  and  was  taken  away.  The  Cossack  horse,  likewise, 
began  to  flag,  when  the  accompanying  Russians  began  to  drag  him  on  by 
the  bridle,  throwing  away  the  saddle,  and  putting  a  mere  child  on  Ws 
back.  Sharper,  likewise,  evidently  shewed  the  effects  of  the  pace  at  which  be 
had  gone  when  ruiining  away,  and  was  much  distressed.  The  Cossacks 
then  had  recourse  to  foul  play,  and  actually  carried  on  their  horse  ;  some 
dragging  him  on  by  a  rope,  and  the  bridle  at  his  head  ;  and  others  pidling 
him  on  by  the  tail,  and  ridmg  alongside  of  hi.')  quarters  to  support  him. 
and  relieving  each  other  ai  this  fatiguing  work.  Sharper  did  the  whole 
distance  in  two  hours  and  forty-eigfat  minutes,  and  tiie  Cossack  horse  was 
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warped  iii»  «ght  minutes  after  him.  At  Btariing,  the  English  horses  car- 
ried full  three  stone  more  than  the  Cossacks ;  and  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  race,  a  mere  child  had  ridden  the  Cossack. 

TfiE  TtJRKISH  RORSB. 

^he  Turkish  horses  are  descended  principally  from  the  Arab,  erossed  by 
the  Persian  and  certain  other  bloods.  The  body,  however,  is  even  longer 
than  the  Arabian's,  and  the  crupper  more  elevat^.  They  have  contributed 
materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  English  breed.  The  Byeriey  and 
the  Helmsley  Turk  are  names  familiar  to  every  one  conversant  with  horses, 
and  connected  with  our  best  blood. 

The  learned  and  benevolent  Busbequius,  who  was  ambassador  at  Con- 
stantinople in  the  seventeenth  century,  gives  the  following  account  of  tha 
Turkish  horses.  Our  grooms,  and  their  masters  too,  may  learn  a  lesson  of 
wisdom  and  humanity  from  his  words. 

'*  There  is  no  creature  so  gentle  as  a  Turkish  horse,  nor  more  respectful 
to  his  master,  or  the  groom  tiiat  dresses  him.  The  reason  is,  because  they 
treat  their  horses  with  great  lenity.  I  myself  saw,  when  I  was  in  Pontus, 
passing  through  a  part  of  Bithinia  called  Axflos,  towards  Cappadocia, 
how  indulgent  the  countrymen  were  to  young  colts,  and  how  kindly  they 
used  them  soon  afler  they  were  foaled.  They  would  stroke  them,  bring 
them  into  their  houses,  uid  almost  to  their  tables,  and  use  them  even  like 
children.  They  hung  something  like  a  jewel  about  their  necks,  and  a 
garter,  which  was  full  of  amulets  against  poison,  which  they  are  most 
afraid  of.  The  grooms  that  dress  them  are  as  indulgent  as  their  masters ; 
they  frequently  sleek  them  down  with  their  hands,  and  never  use  a  cudgel 
to  bang  their  sides,  but  in  cases  of  necessity.  This  makes  their  horses 
great  lovers  of  mankind ,  and  they  are  so  far  from  kicking,  wincing,  or 
growing  untractable  by  this  gentle  usage,  that  you  wiU  hardly  find  a 
masterkss  horse  amongst  them. 

'*  But,  alas !  our  Christian  grooms*  horses  go  on  at  another  rate.  They 
never  thmk  them  rightly  curried  till  they  thunder  at  them  with  their 
voices,  and  let  their  clubs  or  horse-whips,  as  it  were,  dwell  on  their  sides. 
This  makes  some  horses  even  tremble  when  their  keepers  come  into  their 
stable ;  so  that  they  hate  and  fear  them  too.  But  the  Turks  love  to  have 
their  horses  so  gentle,  that  at  the  word  of  command  they  may  fall  on  their 
knees,  and  in  this  position  receive  their  riders. 

*•  They  will  take  up  a  staff  or  club  upon  the  road  with  their  teeth, 
which  their  rider  has  let  fall,  and  hold  it  up  to  him  again;  and  when 
they  are  perfect  in  this  lesson,  then,  for  credit,  they  have  rings  of  silver 
hung  on  their  nostrils  as  a  badge  of  honour  and  good  discipline.  I  saw 
some  horses  when  their  master  was  fallen  from  Uie  saddle  stand  stock 
still  without  wagging  a  foot  till  he  got  up  again.  Another  time  I  saw  a 
groom  standing  at  a  distance  in  the  midst  of  a  whole  ring  of  horses,  and, 
at  the  word  of  command,  they  would  either  go  round  or  stand  still.  Once 
I  saw  some  horses  when  their  master  was  at  dinner  with  me  in  an  upper 
room  prick  up  their  ears  to  hear  his  voice,  and  when  they  did  so  they 
neighed  for  joy.'* 

THE  GERMAN  HORSE. 

The  German  horses  are  generally  large,  heavy,  and  slow.  The  Hunga- 
rian may  be  an  exception,  bebg  lighter,  speedier,  and  giving  greater 
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proof  of  Eastern  blood*.  Every  part  of  the  Cotitlttfeiit,  however,  fotlowing 
the  example,  of  England,  has  been  diligently  engaged  in  the  improvement 
of  its  breed,  and  the  German  and  Prussian  horses  are  now  better  propor- 
tioned, and  have  considerable  endurance,  but  are  still  deficient  in  speed. 
The  Prussian,  German,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  French  cavalry  are 
procured  from  Holstein.  They  are  of  a  dark,  glossy,  hay-colour,  with 
small  heads,  large  nostrils,  and  full  dark  eyes,  the  fire  and  clearness  of 
which  seem  to  denote  the  inward  spirit  of  the  animal.  They  are  beauliful, 
active,  and  strong. 

THE  SWEDISH,  FINLAND,   AND  NOKWEGIAN  HORSE. 

Of  the  Swedish  horses,  Clarke,  in  his  *'  Scandinavia,"  says,  that  Ihey  are 
small  but  beautiful,  and  remarkable  for  their  speed  and  spirit.  Those  of 
Finland  he  describes  as  yet  smaller,  not  more  than  twelve  hands  high, 
teautifully  formed,  and  very  fleet.  The  peasants  lake  them  from  the  forests 
trhen  they  are  wanted  for  travellers.  Althoug'h  apparently  wild,  they  are 
under  perfect  control,  and  they  trot  along  with  ease  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
miles  an  hour." 

The  following  story  is  told  of  one  of  the  Norwegian  horses.  His  master 
rbad  been  dining  at  a  neighbouring  town,  and,  when  it  was  time  to  return, 
tjtad  exceeded  so  much,  that  he  could  not  keep  a  Brm  seat  in  his  saddle. 
I^The  horse  regulated  himself,  as  well  as  he  could,  according  to  the  un- 
Vettled  motion  of  his  rider,  but,  happening  tu  make  a  false  step,  the 
It  was. thrown,  and  hung  with  one  foot  entangled  in  the  stirrupi. 
lorse  immediately  stopped,  and  twisting  his  body  in  various  direc- 
'tions,  endeavoured  to  extricate  his  master,  but  in  vain.  The  man  was 
severely  hurt,  and  almost  helpless ;  but  the  shock  had  brought  him  to 
his  senses.  The  horse  looked  at  him  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  and,  stoop-  • 
ing,  laid  hold  of  the  brim  of  his  hat,  and  raised  his  head  a  little ;  but  the 
hat  coming  off,  he  fell  again.  The  animal  then  laid  hold  of  the  collar  of 
his  coat,  and  raised  him  by  it  so  far  from  the  ground,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  draw  his  foot  out  of  the  stirrup.  After  resting  awhile  he  regained  the 
saddle,  and  reached  his  home.  Grateful  to  his  preserver,  the  mau  did, 
what  every  good  feeling  bid  him, — he  cherbhed  the  anima  until  it  died  of 
old  age. 

Many  an  English  farmer  owes  a  considerable  debt  of  gratitude  to  his 
intelligent  and  faithful  servant,  who  has  taken  caie  of  him  when  he  was 
unable  to  lake  care  of  himself,  and,  possibly,  has  preseiTcd  his  life.  Let 
him  repay  the  debt  by  kinder  usage. 

THE  ICELAND  HORSE. 

There  are  numerous  troops  of  horses  in  this  cold  and  inhospitable  country, 
descended,  according  to  Mr.  Anderson,  from  the  Norwegian  horse,  but, 
■Kcording  to  Mr.  Horrebow,  being  of  Scottish  origin.  They  are  very  small. 
Strong,  and  swift.  There  are  thousands  of  Ihem  in  the  mountains  which 
never  enter  a  stable,  but  instinct  or  habit  has  taught  Ihem  to  scrape  away 
the  snow,  or  break  the  ice,  in  searcTi  of  their  scanfy  food,  A  few  arc 
usually  kept  in  the  stable,  but  when  tlie  peasant  wants  more  he  catches  aa 

■  M.  lie  Bufiuu  straagely  affirms,  that  the  HiuMars  and  Iluaj^arians  slit  tlta  noatrila  of 
theif  hone*  with  ii  view  lo  iuctL-ase  their  wind,  and  to  preveat  their  neighing  ;  and  that 
BuDi^ariiu),  Cimtiao,  and  Fuliiti  boiBvn  cuatiaua  to  uld  a^  to  hare  the  mark  in  all  Uicir 
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4nany  as  he  needs,  and  shoes  them  himself^  and  that  sometimes  with  a 
sheep's  horn*. 

THE  FLEMISH  AND  DUTCH  HORSE. 

:The  Ftemuh.and  Dutch  horses  are  large,  and  stron^^ly  and  beautifully 
formed.  We  nre  indebted  to  them  for  some  of  the  best  blood  of  our 
draught-horses,  and  we  still  have  frequent  recourse  to  them  for  keeping  up 
and  improving  the  breed.  They  will  be  more  particularly  described  when 
liaie  cazi-hoTse  is  spoken  of, 

THE  FRENCH  HORSE. 

IFrance  contains,  like  England,  numerous  breeds  of  horses  and  consi- 
derable attention  has  lately  been  paid  to  their  improvement ;  but  they  are 
far  inferior  to  ours  in  beauty,  fleetness,  and  strength.  The  provinces  of 
Auvergne  and  Poitou  produce  good  ponies  and  galloways ;  but  the  best 
French  horses  are  bred  in  Limousin  and  Normandy.  From  the  former 
district  come  excellent  saddle-horses  and  hunters ;  and  from  the  latter  a 
stronger  species,  for  the  road,  the  cavalry,  or  the  carriage.  The  Norman 
horses  are  now. much  crossed  by  our  hunters,  and  occasionally  by  the 
thorough-bred ;  and  the  English  roadster  and  light  draught-horse  has  not 
suflesed  by  a  mixture  with  the  Norman. 

THE  SPANISH  HORSE. 

Spain  was  early  celebrated  for  her  breed  of  horses.  The  Andalusian 
charger  and  the  Spanish  jennet  are  familiar  to  all  readers  of  romance. 
The  subjugation  of  so  great  a  portion  of  the  peninsula  to  the  Moorish 
sway,  by  introducing  so  much  of  the  Barbary  blood,  miunly  contributed  to 
the  undisputed  excellence  of  the  Spanish  horse.  One  breed,  long  in  the 
iimbs,  and  graceful  in  all  its  motions,  was  the  favourite  war-horse  of  the 
knight ;  while  another  race,  carrying  the  esquire,  although  inferior  in  ele- 
gance, possessed  far  more  strength  and  endurance.  The  Spanish  horse 
of  the  present  day  is  not  much  unlike  the  Yorkshire  half-bred ;  perhaps 
with  flatter  legs  and  better  feet,  but  far  inferior  figure. 

THE  ITALIAN  HORSE. 

The  Italian  horses  were  once  in  high  repute,  particularly  the  Neapolitans ; 
but  like  every  thing  else  in  those  mismanaged  countries,  they  have  sadly 
degenerated.  One  circumstance  has  mainly  contributed  to  this  falling  off 
in  reputation  and  value,  viz.  that  the  breed  has  been  kept  up  by  occasional 
intermixture,  not  of  Eastern,  but  of  European  blood.  A  few  of  the  Nea- 
politan horses,  from  their  superior  size  and  stateliness,  are  well  adapted  for 
the  carriage. 

THE  AMERICAN  HORSE. 

In  the  extensive  territory  and  varied  climate  of  the  United  States,  several 
breeds  of  horses  are  found. 

The  Canadian  is  found  principally  in  Canada,  and  the  Northern  States. 
He  is  supposed  to  be  of  French  descent,  and  many  of  the  celebrated  Ame- 
rican trotters  are  of  this  breed.  We  will  speak  of  some  of  them  when  we 
describe  the  paces  of  the  horse. 

*.  Kerguelen*s  Voyage  to.  the  North 


THE  HOKSE 

The  Conatoga  horse  is  found  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the  middle  Statea— 

ong  in  the  leg  and  light  in  the  carcase— sometimes  rising  seventeen  hands, 
used  principally  for  the  carriiuje;  but  when  not  too  high,  and  with  suffi- 

I    cient  substance,  useful  for  hunting  and  the  saddle. 

I      The  English  horse,  with  a  good  deal  of  blood,  prevails  in  Virginia  and 

I  Kentucky ;  and  is  found,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  in  all  the  Stales.  The 
Americans  have,  at  different  times,  imported  some  of  the  best  Eng;Hah 
blood.  It  has  been  most  diligently  and  purely  preserved  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  celebrated  Shark,  the  best  horse  of  his  day,  and  equalled  by 
few  at  any  time,  was  the  sire  of  the  best  Virginian  horses ;  and  Tally-ho, 
a  sou  of  Highflyer,  peopled  the  Jerseys. 

In  the  back- settlement  St  and  in  the  south-western  States,  is  a  horse 

I  Resembling  the  wild  horse  of  the  Pampas,  already  described,  and  evidently 

T  pf  the  same  origin. 


» 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  HOHSE. 

-The  earliest  record  of  the  horse  in  Great  Britain  is  contained  in  the  his- 
tory given  by  Julius  Csesar  of  his  invasion  of  our  island.  The  British 
army  was  accompanied  by  numerous  war-chariots,  drawn  by  horses.  Short 
scythes  were  fastened  to  the  ends  of  the  axletrees,  sweeping  down  every 
Wng  before  them,  and  carrying  terror  and  devastation  into  the  ranks  of 
their  enemies.  The  conqueror  gives  a  most  animated  description  of  the 
laexterity  with  which  the  horses  were  managed. 

.  What  kind  of  horse  tlie  Britons  then  possessed,  it  would  be  useless  U> 
,  niquire ;  but,  from  the  cumbrous  structure  of  the  car,  and  the  fury  with 
Vhich  it  was  driven,  and  from  the  badness  or  nonexistence  of  the  roads, 
they  must  have  been  both  active  and  powerful  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 
Cesar  deemed  them  so  valuable,  that  he  carried  many  of  them  to  Rome  ; 
and  the  British  horses  were,  for  a  cousidci-abie  period  afterwards,  in  great 
request  in  various  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Horses  must  at  that  time  have  been  exceedingly  numerous  in  Britain, 
for  we  are  told  that  when  the  British  king,  Cassibellaunus,  dismissed  the 
main  body  of  his  army,  he  retained  four  thousand  of  his  war-chariots  fbr 
the  purpose  of  harassing  the  Romans,  when  they  attempted  to  foroge. 

The  British  horse  now  received  its  first  cross ;  but  whether  tiie  breed 
was  thereby  improved  cannot  be  aflcertained.  The  Romans  having;  esta- 
blished themselves  in  Britain,  found  it  necessary  to  send  over  a  numerous 
tiody  of  cavalry  to  maintain  a  chain  of  posts  and  check  the  frequent  insur- 
rections of  the  natives.  The  Roman  horses  would  breed  with  those  of  the 
country,  and,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  change  their  character;  and  from 
this  time,  the  English  horse  would  consist  of  a  compound  of  the  native  and 
tliose  from  Gaul,  Italy,  Spain,  and  every  province  from  which  the  KomsD 
cavalry  was  supplied.  Many  centuries  afterwards  passed  by,  and  we  have  no 
record  of  the  character  or  value,  improvement  or  deterioration,  of  the 
animal. 

It  would  appear  probable,  however,  that  Alhelstan,  the  natm:a!  son  of 
Alfred  the  Great,  and  the  second  in  succession  to  him,  paid  some  atten- 
tion to  ihc  improvement  of  the  horse  ;  for  having  subdued  all  the  rebellious 
portions  of  the  Heptarchy,  he  was  congratulated  on  his  success  by  some  of 
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the  contmenUl  princes,  and  received  from  Hugh  (Jigptii  a  Frmnce,  who 
solicited  his  sister  in  marriage,  various  presents,  doubtless  of  a  natura  that 
would  be  thought  most  acceptable  to  him ;  and  among  them  several  Gef- 
man  running  Aortes.  Hence  our  breed  received  another  cross,  and  pro* 
bably  an  improvement 

AUielstan  seems  to  have  seriously  devoted  himself  to  this  important 
object,  for  he  soon  afterwards  decreed  (a.  d.  930)  that  no  horses  should  bo 
sent  abroad  for  sale,  or  on  any  account,  except  as  royal  presents.  This 
proves  his  anxiety  to  preserve  the  breed,  and  likewise  renders  it  probable 
that  that  breed  was  beginning  to  be  esteemed  by  our  neighbours.  In  a 
document  bearing  date  A.  d.  1000  we  have  an  interesting  account  of  the 
relative  value  of  the  horse.  If  a  horse  was  destroyed,  or  negligently  lost, 
the  compensation  to  be  demanded  was  thirty  shillings ;  a  mare  or  colt, 
twenty  shillings ;  a  mule  or  young  ass,  twelvo  shillings ;  an  ox,  thirty 
X)ence ;  a  cow,  twenty-four  pence ;  a  pig,  eightpence ;  and,  it  strangely 
follows,  a  man,  one  pound  *. 

In  the  laws  of  Howell  the  Good,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  passed  a  Uttlo 
before  this  time,  there  are  some  curious  particulars  respecting  the  value 
and  sale  of  horses.  The  value  of  a  foal  not  fourteen  days  old  is  fixed  at 
fourpence ;  at  one  year  and  a  day  it  is  estimated  at  forty-eight  pence ;  and 
at  three  years  sixty  pence.  It  was  then  to  be  tamed  with  the  bridle,  and 
brought  up  either  as  a  palfrey  or  a  ierving  horte ;  when  its  value  be- 
came  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence ;  and  that  of  a  wUd  or  unbroken 
mare,  sixty  pence. 

Even  in  those  early  days,  the  frauds  of  dealers  were  too  notorious,  and 
the  following  singular  regulations  were  established.  The  buyer  was 
allowed  time  to  ascertain  whether  the  horse  were  free  from  three  diseases. 
He  had  three  nights  to  prove  him  for  the  staggers ;  three  months  to  prove 
the  soundness  of  his  lungs ;  and  one  year  to  ascertain  whether  he  was 
infectd  with  glanders.  For  every  blemish  discovered  after  the  pu  rchase, 
one-third  of  the  money  was  to  be  returned,  except  it  should  be  a  blemish 
of  the  ears  or  tail. 

The  practice  of  letting  horses  for  hire  was  then  known,  and  then,  as 
now,  the  servk:es  of  the  poor  hack  were  too  brutally  exacted.  The  benevo- 
lent Howell  disdains  not  to  legislate  for  the  protection  of  this  abused  and 
valuable  servant.  '*  Whoever  shall  borrow  a  horse,  and  rub  the  hair  so  as 
to  gall  the  back,  shall  pay  fourpence ;  if  the  skin  is  forced  into  the  flesh, 
eightpence ;  if  the  flesh  be  forced  to  the  bone,  sixteen  pence.*' 

One  circumstance  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  in  none  of  the  earliest 
historical  records  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  or  the  Welsh,  is  there  any  allu- 
sion to  the  use  of  the  horse  for  the  plough.  Until  a  comparatively  re- 
cent period,  oxen  alone  were  used  in  England,  as  in  other  countries,  for 
this  purpose ;  but  about  this  time  (the  Lstter  part  of  the  tenth  century) 
some  innovation  on  this  point  was  creeping  in,  and,  therefore,  a  Welsh  law 
forbids  the  farmer  to  plough  with  horses,  mares,  or  cows,  but  with  oxen 
alone.  On  one  of  the  pieces  of  tapestry  i^oven  at  Bayonne  in  the  time  of 
William  the  Conqueror,  (a.  d.  1066)  there  is  the  figure  of  a  man  driving  a 
horse  attached  to  a  harrow.  This  is  the  earliest  notice  we  have  of  the  use 
of  the  horse  in  field-labour. 

With  William  the  Conqueror  came  a  marked  improvement  in  the  British 

•  According  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  computation,  forty-ei^ht  shillings  made  a  pound, 
equal  in  silver  to  about  three  pounds  of  our  present  money,  m  value  to  fifteen  or  sateen 
pounds^  and  five  p«uce  made  one  shilling. 
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ac.  To  hi3  Huperiority  in  cavalry  this  priuce  was  chiefly  indebted  for 
victory  of  Hastings.  The  favourite  cliarger  of  William  was  a  Spaniard. 
I  followers,  both  the  barons  and  the  common  soldiers,  came  principally 
irom  a  country  in  which  agriculture  had  made  more  rapid  progress  than 
in  England.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom  was  divided 
among  these  men  ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  however  unjust  was  the 
Hsur|iation  of  the  Norman,  England  benefited  in  its  husbandry,  and  par 
ticularly  in  its  horses,  by  the  change  of  masters.  Some  of  the  barons, 
and  particularly  Roger  dc  Boulogne,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  introduced  the 
Spanish  horse,  on  their  newly-acquired  estates.  The  historians  of  these 
times,  however,  principally  monks,  knowing  nothing  about  horses,  give  us 
Tery  little  information  on  the  subject. 

In  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  (a.  d.  U2I)  the  first  Arabian  horse,  or,  at 
least,  the  first  on  record,  was  introduced.  Alexander  I,,  king  of  Scotland, 
presented  to  the  church  of  St.  Andrew's,  an  Arabian  horse,  with  costly 
furniture,  Turkish  armour,  many  valuable    trinkets,  and  a  considerable 

Forty  years  afterwards,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11.,  Smilhfield  was  cele- 
brated as  a  horse-market.  Fitz-Stephen,  who  lived  at  that  lime,  gives  the 
following  animated  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  hackneys  and 
dtarging-steeiU  were  tried  lliere,  by  racing  against  one  another.  "  When 
■  race  is  to  be  run  by  this  sort  of  horses,  and  perhaps  by  others,  which  also 
in  their  kind  are  strong  and  fleet,  a  shout  is  immediately  raised,  and  the 
common  horses  are  ordered  to  withdraw  out  of  the  way.  Three  jockeys, 
or  sometimes  only  two,  as  the  match  is  made,  prepare  themselves  for  the 
contest.  The  horses  on  their  part  are  not  without  emulation ;  they  tremble 
and  are  impatient,  and  are  continually  in  motion.  At  last,  the  signal  once 
[j^ven,  they  start,  devour  the  course,  and  hurry  along  with  unremitting 
iwiftness.  The  jockeys  inspired  with  the  thought  of  applause,  and  the 
>qpe  of  victory,  clap  spurs  to  their  willing  horses,  brandish  their  whips, 
and  cheer  them  witit  their  cries."  Tliia  description  reminds  us  of  the  more 
lengthened  races  of  the  present  day,  and  proves  the  blood  of  the  English 
horse,  even  before  the  Eastern  breed  was  tried. 

Close  on  this  followed  the  Crusades.  The  champions  of  the  Cross  cer- 
tainly had  it  in  their  power  to  enrich  their  native  country  with  some  of  the 
choicest  specimens  of  Eastern  horses,  but  they  were  completely  under  the 
influence  of  superstition  and  fanaticism,  and  common  sense  and  usefulness 
were  forgotten. 

An  old  metrical  romance,  however,  records  the  escellence  of  two  horses 
belonging  to  Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  which  he  purchased  at  Cyprus,  and 
were  therefore,  probably,  of  Eastern  origin. 


Yn  this  worlde  Uiey  hadde  no  pera''. 
Dromedary  nor  de^trere  f , 
Slede,  Rabytcl,  ne  Cammele, 
Goeth  Dons  so  swifte,  withoot  fayU : 
Fur  a  ttiouwmd  pownd  of  golde, 
Ne  ahould  the  oae  be  aalde. 


The  war-steed  whs  defended  by  mail  or  plate,  much  on  the  plan  of  the 
harness  of  the  knight  himself.  His  head  was  ornamented  with  a  crest.  The 
head,  chest,  and  flanks,  were  wholly  or  partially  protected ;  and  sometimes, 
s  clad  in  complete  steel,  with  ilie  arms  of  his  master  engraved  or 
.__j  __  L-g  hgrdings.     The  bridle  of  (he  horse  was  always  as  splendid 


H|     ne  was  ciH< 
^^H  embossed  c 


Fmt,  eqiud,  f  War  hone,  {  Araliiau. 
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as  the  circumstances  of  the  knight  allowed,  and  thus  a  horse  was  oflen  called 
Brigliadore,  from  hriglia  dCoro^  a  bridle  of  gold.  Bells  were  a  very 
favourite  addition  to  the  equipment  of  the  horse.  The  old  Troubadour, 
Arnold  of  Marson,  say8,that**  nothing  is  so  proper  to  inspire  confidence  in 
a  knight,  and  terror  in  an  enemy.*' 

The  price  of  horses  at  this  period  was  singularly  uncertun.  In  1185, 
fifteen  breeding  mares  sold  for  two  pounds  twelve  shillings  and  sixpence. 
They  were  purchased  by  the  monarch,  and  distributed  among  his  tenants, 
and,  in  order  to  get  something  by  the  bargain,  he  charged  them  the  great 
sum  of  four  shillings  each.  Twenty  years  aflerwards,  ten  capital  horses 
brought  no  less  than  twenty  pounds  each ;  and,  twelve  years  later,  a  pair 
of  horses  were  imported  firom  Lombardy,  for  which  the  extravagant  price 
of  thirty-eight  pounds  thirteen  shillings  and  fourpence  was  given.  The 
usual  price  of  good  handsome  horses  was  ten  pounds,  and  the  hire  of  a 
car  or  cart,  with  two  horses,  was  tenpence  a-day. 

To  King  John,  hatefiil  as  he  was  in  all  other  respects,  we  are  yet  much 
indebted  for  the  attention  which  he  paid  to  agriculture  generally,  and  par- 
ticularly to  improving  the  breed  of  horses.  He  imported  one  hundred 
chosen  stallions  of  the  Flanders  kind,  and  thus  mainly  contributed  to  pre- 
pare our  noble  species  of  draught-horses,  as  unrivalled  as  tlie  horses  of  the 
turf. 

John  accumulated  a  very  numerous  and  valuable  stud.  He  was  eager 
to  possess  himself  of  every  horse  of  more  than  usual  power ;  and,  at  all 
times,  gladly  received,  from  the  tenants  of  the  crown*  horses  of  a  superior 
quality,  instead  of  money,  for  the  renewal  of  grants,  or  the  payment  of  for- 
feitures belonging  to  the  crown.  It  was  his  pride  to  render  his  cavalry, 
and  the  horses  for  the  tournament  and  for  pleasure,  as  perfect  as  possible. 
It  could  not  be  expected  that  so  haughty  a  tyrant  would  concern  himself 
much  with  the  inferior  kinds  ;  yet  while  the  superior  was  becoming  rapidly 
more  valuable,  the  others  would,  in  an  indirect  manner,  partake  of  the 
improvement. 

One  hundred  years  afterwards,  Edward  II.  purchased  thirty  Lombardy 
war-horses,  and  twelve  heavy  draught-horses.  Lombardy,  Italy,  and 
Spain  were  the  countries  whence  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  then  sup- 
plied with  the  most  valuable  cavalry  or  parade  horses.  Horses  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  were  chiefly  procured  from  Flanders. 

Edward  III.  devoted  one  thousand  marks  to  the  purchase  of  fifty 
Spanish  horses  ;  and  of  such  importance  did  he  conceive  this  addition  to 
the  English,  or  rather  mingled  blood,  then  existing,  that  formal  application 
was  made  to  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain  to  grant  safe  conduct  to  the 
troop.  When  they  had  safely  arrived  at  the  royal  stud,  it  was  computed 
that  they  had  cost  the  monarch  no  less  than  thirteen  pounds  six  shillings 
and  eightpence  per  horse,  equal  in  value  to  one  hundred  and  sixty  pounds 
of  our  present  money. 

This  monarch  hdid  mBny  running-horses.  The  precise  meaning  of  the 
term  is  not,  however,  clear.  It  might  be  light  and  speedy  horses  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  war-horse,  or  those  that  were  literally  used  for  the  purpose  of 
racing.  The  average  price  of  these  running-horses  was  twenty  marks,  or 
three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eightpence.  Edward  was  devoted  to  the 
sports  of  the  turf  or  the  field,  or  he  began  to  see  the  propriety  of  crossing 
our  stately  and  heavy  breed  vrith  those  of  a  lighter  structure  and  greater 
speed. 

There  was,  however,  one  impediment  to  this,  which  was  not  for  a  very 
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„,.,  periort  removed.  The  soldier  was  cased  in  heavy  armour.  The 
knight,  with  all  his  accoutrements,  often  rode  more  than  twenty-five  stone. 
No  Utile  bulk  and  strength  were  required  in  the  animal  destined  to  cany 
this  buck-breaking  weight.  When  the  musket  was  substituted  for  the 
cross-bow  and  battle-axe,  and  this  iron  defence,  cumbrous  to  the  wearer 
and  deatruclive  to  the  horae,  was  useless,  and  laid  aside,  the  improve- 
mtnt  of  the  British  horse  in  reality  comrrienced. 

While  Edward  was  thus  eager  to  avail  himself  of  foreign  blood,  with 
the  too  frequent  selftshness  of  the  sportsman,  he  would  let  no  neirrh- 
bour  share  in  the  advantage.  The  exportation  of  horses  was  forbidden 
under  very  heavy  penalties.  One  case  in  which  he  relaxed  from  his 
severity  is  mentioned,  when  he  permitted  a  German  merchant  to  re-export 
some  Flanders  horses  which  he  had  brought  on  speculation ;  but  he  was 
strictly  forbidden  to  send  them  to  Scotland.  Nay,  so  jealous  were  these 
sister- kingdoms  of  each  other^s  prosperity,  that  so  late  as  the  time  of  Eliza- 
beth, it  was  felony  to  export  horses  from  England  to  Scotland. 

The  English  horse  was  advancing,  although  slowly,  to  an  equality 
with,  or  even  superiority  over  those  of  neighbouring  countries.  His  value 
began  to  be  more  generally  and  highly  estimated,  and  his  price  rapidly 
increased — so  much  so,  that  breeders  and  the  dealers,  then,  as  now,  skilful 
in  imposing  on  the  inexperienced,  obtained  from  many  of  our  young  gran- 
dees enormous  prices  for  them.  This  evi!  magnified  to  such  an  extent, 
that  Richard  H  (1396)  interfered  to  regulate  and  determine  the  price. 
The  proclamation  which  he  issued  is  interesting  not  only  as  proving  the 
increased  value  of  the  horse,  but  shewing  what  were,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  years  ago,  and  what  are,  slill,  (he  chief  breeding  districts.  It  was 
ordered  to  be  published  in  the  counties  of  Lincoln  and  Cambridge,  and 
the  East  and  North  Ridings  of  Yorkshire ;  and  the  price  of  the  horse  was 
restricted  to  that  which  had  been  determined  by  former  sovereigns.  A 
more  enlightened  poUcy  has  at  length  banished  all  such  absurd  interfer- 
ences with  agriculture  and  commerce. 

We  can  now  collect  but  little  of  the  history  of  the  horse  until  the  reign 
of  Henry  VII.,  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  He  continued  to  pro- 
hibit the  exportation  of  stallions,  but  allowed  that  of  mares  when  more  than 
two  years  old,  and  under  the  value  of  six  Ehillings  and  eighlpence.  This 
regiitalion  was,  however,  easily  evaded,  for  if  a  mare  could  be  found  worth 
mure  than  six  shillings  and  eightpence,  she  might  be  freely  exported  on 
the  payment  of  that  sum. 

Henry  VIII.,  a  tyrannical  and  cruel  prince,  but  fond  of  shew  and  splen- 
dour, was  very  ansious  to  produce  a  valuable  breed  of  horses ;  and  the 
means  which  he  adopted  were  both  perfectly  in  unison  with  his  arbitrary 
dieposiiion,  and  very  little  calculated  to  effect  his  object.   He  alfixed  a  cer- 
tain standard,  below  which  no  horse  should  be  kept.     The  lowest  height 
for  the  stallion  was  fifteen  hands,  and  for  the  mare  thirteen  hands;  and 
even  before  they  had  arrived  at  their  fiill  growth,  no  stallion  above  two 
years  old,  and  under  fourteen  hands  and  a  half,  was  permitted  to  run 
any  forest,  moor,  or  common,  where  there  were  mares.     At  "  Michnelm 
tide"  the  neighbouring  magistrates  were  ordered  to  "  drive"  all  forests  and 
nnimons,  and  not  only  destroy  such  stallions,  but  all    "  unlikely  tits," 
'hether  mares  or  geldings,  or  foals,  which  they  might  deem  not  calculated 
)  produce  n  valuable  breed.     He  likewise  ordained,  that  in  every  deer- 
park  a  certain  number  of  mares,  in  proportion  to  its  size,  and  each  at  least 
thirteen  hands  high  should  be  Veot-  aod  tb»1  »11  hit  urelutes  and  noblcBi 
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and  **  all  those  whose  wives  wore  velvet  bonnets/'  should  keep  stallions 
for  the  saddle  at  least  fifleen  hands  high.  These  ordinances  perished  wttk 
the  tyrant  by  whom  they  were  promulgated. 

The  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  produced  the  earliest  English  treatise  on  agri- 
culture, and  the  management  of  horses  and  cattle.  It  was  written  by  Sir 
A.  Fitzherbert,  Judge  of  the  Common  Pleas,  and  contains  much  useful 
information.  It  is  entitled,  ••  Boke  of  Husbandry ;"  and,  being  now 
exceedingly  rare,  an  extract  from  it  may  not  be  unacceptable.  It  would 
seem  that  the  mare  had  been  but  lately  employed  in  husbandry,  for  he 
says,  *'  A  husbande  may  not  be  without  horses  and  mares,  and  specially  If 
he  goe  with  a  horse-ploughe  he  must  have  both,  his  horses  to  draive ;  hit 
mares  to  brynge  colts  to  upholde  his  stocke,  and  yet  at  many  times  they 
may  draive  well  if  they  be  well  handled.*'  The  learned  judge  shared  the 
common  fate  of  those  who  have  to  do  with  the  horse.  •*  Thou  grasyer,  that 
mayst  fortune  to  be  of  myne  opinion  or  condytion  to  love  horses,  and 
young  coltes  and  foles  to  go  among  thy  cattle,  take  hede  that  thou  be  not 
beguiled  as  I  have  been  a  hundred  tymes  and  more.  And  first  thou  shalt 
knowe  that  a  good  horse  has  54  properties,  that  is  to  say,  2  of  a  man,  2  of 
a  badger,  4  of  a  lion,  9  of  an  oxe,  9  of  a  hare,  9  of  a  foxe,  9  of  an  asse, 
and  10  of  a  woman*.** 

The  tyrannical  edicts  of  Henry  VIII.  had  the  effect  which  common 
sense  would  have  anticipated, — the  breed  of  horses  was  not  materially  im- 
proved, and  their  numbers  were  sadly  diminished.  When  the  bigot,  Fliilip 
of  Spain,  threatened  England,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  with  his  Invincible 
Armada,  that  princess  could  muster  in  her  whole  kingdom  only  three 
thousand  cavalry  to  oppose  him ;  and  Blundeville,  who  wrote  at  this  time 
a  very  pleasant  and  excellent  book  on  the  art  of  riding,  speaks  con- 
temptuously of  the  qualities  of  these  horses.  The  secret  of  improving 
the  breed  had  not  been  then  discovered  ;  it  had  been  attempted  by  arbi- 
trary power ;  and  it  had  extended  only  to  those  crosses  from  which  little 
good  could  have  been  expected :  or,  rather,  it  had  more  reference  to  the 
actual  situation  of  the  country,  and  the  heavy  carriages,  and  the  bad  roads, 
and  the  tedious  travelling  which  then  prevailed,  than  to  the  wonderful 
change  in  these  which  a  few  centuries  were  destined  to  efiect 

Blundeville  describes  the  majority  of  our  horses  as  consisting  of  strcng, 
sturdy  beasts,  fit  only  for  slow  draught,  and  the  few  of  a  lighter  structure 
being  weak  and  without  bottom.  There  were,  however,  some  exceptions  ; 
for  he  relates  a  case  of  one  of  these  lighter  horses  travelling  eighty  miles  in 
a  day — a  task  which  in  later  times  has  been  too  often  and  cruelly  exacted 
from  our  half-bred  nags. 

An  account  has  been  given  of  the  racing  trial  of  the  horses  in  Smithfield 
market.  Regular  races  were  now  established  in  various  parts  of  England. 
Meetings  of  this  kind  were  first  held  at  Chester  and  Stamford;  but  there 
was  no  acknowledged  system  as  now ;  and  no  breed  of  racing  horses. 
Hunters  and  hackneys  mingled  together,  and  no  description  of  horse  was 
excluded. 

*  Later  writers  ha¥e  pirated  from  Sir  A.,  but  have  not  improved  upon  him.  11)0 
following  description  of  me  horse  is  well  known.  ^'  A  good  horse  should  have  three  qua- 
lities of  a  woman, — a  broad  breast,  round  hips,  and  a  long  mane ; — ^three  of  a  lion, — coun- 
tenance, cQfurage,  and  &re ; — ^three  of  a  bullock^ — the  eye,  the  nostril,  and  joynts, — three 
of  a  she^, — ^the  nose,  gentleness,  and  patience ; — three  of  a  mule, — streugtfi,  constancy, 
and  foot :— three  of  a  deer.— head,  legs,  and  short  hair ;— three  of  a  wojf;— throat,  neck, 
and  heanng ; — three  of  a  fox,— ear,  tail,  and  trot ; — ^three  of  a  serpent, — memory,  sight, 
and  turning ; — and  three  of  a  har«  or  cat, — ^running,  walking,  and  supijlenesB,'* 
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There  was  at  first  no  course  marked  out  for  the  race,  but  the  contest 
generally  consisted  in  the  ninninp  of  train-icenl  across  the  country,  and 
sometimes  the  most  difficult  and  dangerous  pari  of  the  country  was 
selected  for  the  enhibition.  Occasionally  our  present  steeple  chase  was 
adopted  with  all  its  dangers,  and  more  than  its  present  barbarity ;  for  per- 
sons were  appointed  cruelly  to  flog  along  the  jaded  and  eshausted  horses. 

It  should,  however,  be  acknowledf;ed  that  the  races  of  that  period  were 
not  disgraced  by  the  system  of  gambling  and  fraud  which  seems  to  have 
become  almost  inseparable  from  tlie  amusements  of  the  turf.  The  prize 
was  usually  a  woodeu  bell  adorned  with  flowers.  This  was  afterwards 
exchanged  for  a  silver  bell,  and  "  given  to  him  who  should  run  the  best 
and  farthest  on  horseback  on  Siirove  Tuesday."  Hence  the  common 
phrase  of  "  bearing  away  the  bell."' 

'  Horse-racing  became  gradually  more  cultivated ;  but  it  was  not  until 
the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  that  rules  were  promulgated  and 
generally  subscribed  to  for  their  regulation.  That  prince  was  fond  of  field 
sports.  He  had  encouraged,  if  he  did  not  establish,  horsc'incing  in  Scot- 
land, and  he  brought  with  him  to  England  his  predilection  for  it ;  but  his 
races  were  more  often  matches  against  lime,  or  trials  of  speed  and  bottom, 
for  absurdly  and  cruelly  long  distances.  His  favourite  courses  were  at 
Croydon  and  on  Enfield  Chase. 

Although  the  Turkish  and  Barbary  horses  had  been  freely  used  to  pro- 
duce with  the  English  mare  the  breed  which  was  best  suited  to  this  exer- 
cise, little  improvement  had  been  eSected.  James,  with  great  judgment, 
determined  to  try  the  Arab  breed.  Probably,  he  bad  not  forgotten  the  story 
of  tlie  Arabian,  which  had  been  presented  to  one  of  his  Scottish  churches, 
five  centuries  before.  He  purchased,  from  a  merchant  named  Markham, 
a  celebrated  Arabian  horse,  for  which  he  gave  the  extravagant  sum  of  five 
hundred  pounds.  Kings,  however,  like  their  subjects,  are  often  thwarted 
and  governed  by  their  servants,  and  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  took  a  dislike 
to  this  foreign  animal.  He  wrote  a  book,  and  a  very  good  one,  on  horse- 
manship, and  described  this  Arabian  as  a  little  bony  horse,  of  ordinary 
ahape,  setting  him  down  as  good  for  nothing,  l>ecause,  alter  being  regularly 
trained,  he  could  not  race.  The  opinion  of  the  Duke,  probably  altogether 
erroneous,  bad,  for  nearly  a  century,  great  weight ;  and  the  Arabian  horse 
lost  its  reputation  among  the  Eiiglish  turf-brecders. 

A  South-Eastcrn  horse  was  afterwards  brought  into  England,  and  pur- 
chased by  James,  of  Mr.  Place,  who  was  afterwards  stud-master,  or  groom 
to  Oliver  Cromwell,  This  beautiful  animal  was  called  the  While  Turk, 
end  his  name  and  that  of  his  keejier  will  long  be  remembered.  Shortly 
afterwards  appeared  the  Helmsley  Turk,  introduced  by  Villiers,  the  first 
duke  of  Buckingham.  He  was  followed  by  Fairfax's  Morocco  Barb. 
These  horses  speedily  effected  a  considerable  change  in  the  character  of 
our  breed,  so  that  Lord  Harleigh,  one  of  the  old  school,  complained  that 
the  great  horse  was  fast  disappearing,  and  that  horses  were  now  bred  light 
and  fine  for  the  sake  of  speed  only. 

Charles  I.  ardently  pursued  this  favourite  object  of  English  gentlemen, 

d,  a  little  biefore  his  rupture  with  the  parliament,  established  races  in 
Hyde  Park,  and  at  Newmarket.  The  civil  wars  somewhat  suspended  the 
improvement  of  the  breed  ;  yet  the  advantage  which  was  derived  by  both 
parlies  from  a  light  and  active  cavalry,  sufBciently  proved  the  importance 
of  the  change  which  had  been  elTected ;  and  Cromwell  perceiving,  with 
his  wonted  sagacity,  how  much  these  pursuits  were  connected  with  th« 
prosperity  of  the  country,  had  his  stud  of  race-horses. 
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At  the  Restoration  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cultivation  of  tlie 
horse  by  the  inclination  of  the  court  to  patronize  gaiety  and  dissipation. 
The  races  at  Newmarket  were  restored,  and  as  an  additional  spur  to  emu- 
lation, royal  plates  were  now  given  at  each  of  the  principal  courses. 
Charles  U.  sent  his  master  of  the  horse  to  the  Levant,  to  purchase  brood 
mares  and  stallions.     These  were  principally  Barbs  and  Turks. 

From  that  period  to  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  system  of  im- 
provement was  zealously  pursued :  every  variety  of  Eastern  blood  was 
occasionally  engprailed  on  ours,  and  the  superiority  of  the  engrailed,  above 
the  very  best  of  the  original  stock,  began  to  be  evident 

Man  is  rarely  satisfied  with  any  degree  of  perfection  in  the  object  on 
which  he  has  set  his  heart  The  sportsman  had  now  beauty  of  form,  and 
speed  and  stoutness,  scarcely  an  approach  to  which  had  been  observed  in 
the  original  breed.  Still  some  imagined  that  this  speed  and  stoutness 
might  possibly  be  increased ;  and  Mr.  Darley,  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne,  had  recourse  to  the  discarded  and  despised  Arabian. 
He  had  much  prejudice  to  contend  with,  and  it  was  some  time  before  the 
Darley  Arabian  attracted  notice.  At  length  the  value  of  his  produce  began 
to  be  recognised,  and  to  him  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  a  breed  of  horses 
of  unequalled  b^iity,  speedj  and  strength. 

This  last  improvement  now  furnishes  all  that  can  be  desired :  nor  is  this 
true  only  of  the  thorough-bred  or  turf-horse ;  it  is,  to  a  very  material  degree, 
the  case  with  every  description  of  horse.  By  a  judicious  admixture  and  pro- 
portion of  blood,  we  have  rendered  our  hunters,  our  hackneys,  our  coach, 
nay  even  our  cart  horses,  much  stronger,  more  active,  and  more  enduring, 
than  they  were  before  the  introduction  of  the  race-horse. 


Chapter  IV. 

THE  DIFFERENT  BREEDS  OF  ENGLISH  HORSES. 

The  reader  is  now  prepared  for  the  history  and  distinguishing  character  of 
the  various  breeds  of  English  horses.  If  we  were  composing  a  treatise 
on  the  horse  adapted  for  general  readers,  we  should  commence  with  the 
racer,  or  thorough-bred  horse,  which,  if  it  be  not  considered  as  the  parent 
of  every  other  breed,  yet  enters  into,  and  adds,  or  often  gives,  the  only 
value  to  it  Aemembering,  however,  the  title  of  our  work,  we  will  begin 
with  those  which  are  occasionally  or  chiefly  employed  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. First  stands  the  Roadster,  or  Hackney y  whether  used  by  the  farmer 
to  ride  over  his  grounds,  or  for  the  longer  journeys  of  business  or  plea- 
sure. 

The  roadster  varies  much  in  different  districts,  and  according  to  the 
whim  or  caprice  of  the  rider.  We  have  (p.  2)  presented  our  readers  with  a 
portrait  of  the  old  English  hackney,  now,  fortunately,  little  known,  yet  the 
origin  of  our  best  saddle-horses,  whether  for  the  road  or  the  field.  The 
modem  horseman  will  find  some  fault  with  him.  We  give  him  as  he  was, 
ftnd  shall  proceed  to  describe  a  much  superior  animal. 


The  Road  Horse !  more  difficult  to  meet  with  in  perfection  than  even  the 
hunter  or  the  courser.  There  are  many  reasons  for  this.  The  price  of 
the  liB(ikney,  or  llie  horse  of  all-work,  is  so  low,  that  he  wlio  has  a  good  one 
will  not  part  with  him  ;  and  it  is  by  mere  accident  that  he  can  be  obtained. 
There  are  also  sereral  faults  that  can  be  overlooked  in  the  hunter,  but 
which  ihe  road-horse  must  not  have.  The  hunter  may  start,  may  be  awk- 
ward in  his  walk,  or-even  his  trot ;  he  may  have  thrushes  or  corns ;  but 
if  he  can  go  a  good  slapping  pace,  and  has  wind  and  bottom,  we  can  put 
up  with  him,  or  prize  him :  but  the  hackney,  if  he  be  worth  having,  must 
have  good  fore-legs,  and  good  hinder  ones  too ;  he  must  be  sound  on  his 
feet;  even-tempered;  no  starter^  quiet  in  whatever  situation  he  may  be 
placed;  not  heavy  in  hand;  and  never  disposed  to  say  his  prayers. 

If  there  be  one  thing  more  than  any  other,  in  which  the  possessor,  and, 
in  his  own  estimation  at  least,  the  tolerable  judge  of  the  horse,  is  in  error, 
it  is  the  action  of  the  road-horse:  "  Let  him  Ufl  his  legs  well,"  it  is  said, 
"  and  he  will  never  come  down," 

In  proportion,  however,  as  he  lifts  his  legs  well,  will  be  the  force  with 
which  he  puts  them  down  again;  the  jar  and  concussion  to  the  rider;  and 
the  battering  and  wear  and  tear  of  the  feet.  A  horse  with  too  great 
"  knee  action "  will  not  always  be  apecdy;  he  will  rarely  be  pleasant  to 
ride,  and  he  will  not,  in  the  long  run,  be  safer  than  others.  The  careless 
daisy-cutter,  however  pleasant  on  the  turf,  should  indeed  be  avoided, 
unless  the  neck  of  the  rider  be  previously  insured ;  yet  it  is  a  rule,  not 
often  understood,  and  sometimes  disputed,  but  which  experience  will  fully 
conlirm, — that  the  safety  of  the  horse  depends  a  great  deal  more  on  the 
manner  in  which  he  puts  his  feet  down,  than  on  that  in  which  he  lifls 
them  up : — more  on  the  foot  being  placed  at  once  flat  on  the  ground,  or 
perhaps  the  heel  coming  first  in  contact  with  it,  than  on  the  highest  and 
most  splendid  action. 

When  the  toe  first  touches  the  ground,  it  may  be  easily  supposed  that 
the  horse  will  occasionally  topple  over.  An  unexpected  obstacle  will  throw 
the  centre  of  gravity  forward,  and  down  he  will  come.  If  the  toe  dig  into 
the  ground  before  tiie  foot  is  firmly  placed,  &  little  thing  will  cause  s,  trip 
and  a  lall. 
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Let  the  farmer  who  has  a  stumbler  look  at  the  shoes  of  his  horse  In 
what  part  is  the  wear  and  tear  ? — The  toe  of  the  shoe  will  become  round* 
or  even  be  altogether  gone,  when  the  heel  is  scarcely  touched. 

For  pleasant  riding,  and  for  safety  also,  a  hackney  ihould  not  carry  hu 
legt  too  high.  His  going  a  little  too  near  to  the  ground  is  not  always  to 
be  considered  as  an  insuperable  objection.  The  question  is,  does  he  dig 
his  toe  into  the  ground? 

Mount  him,  and  put  him  to  the  test.  Take  up  his  feet  and  examine 
them.  If  the  shoe,  after  having  been  on  a  week,  or  a  fortnight,  is  not  im- 
necessarily  worn  at  the  toe,  and  you  feel  him  put  his  foot  flat  on  the 
ground,  do  not  scruple  to  buy  him,  nay,  esteem  him  a  *'  choice-gifted  hack- 
ney,'' although  he  may  not  have  the  lofty  action  which  some  have  erro- 
neously thought  so  necessary. 

Every  horse,  however,  is  liable  to  fall,  and  hence  comes  the  golden 
rule  of  riding,  "««)er  trust  to  your  horse*' — always  feel  his  mouth  lightly. 
He  does  wrong  who  constantly  pulls  might  and  main ;  he  will  soon  spoil 
his  horse's  mouth,  and  render  his  own  work  always  necessary.  He 
4oes  worse  who  carelessly  throws  the  reins  on  the  neck  of  the  horse. 
Always  ftel  the  mouth  lightly ;  you  will  thus  be  able  to  give  the  animal 
assistance  immediatdyy  before  he  is  too  much  olT  his  centre,  and  when  a 
Httle  check  will  save  him.  By  this  constant  gentle  feeling  you  will  like- 
wise induce  him  tb  carry  his  head  well,  than  which  few  things  are  more 
eonducive  to  the  beautiful,  safe,  and  easy  going  of  the  horse. 

The  road-horse  may,  and  should,  like  the  hunter,  possess  different  de- 
crees of  blood,  8(cc(Mding  to  the  natuie  of  the  country,  and  the  work 
required  of  him.  When  approaching  to  thoroughbred,  he  may  be  a  splendid 
animal,  but  he  will  be  scarcely  fitted  for  his  duty.  His  legs  will  be  too 
slender ;  his  feet  too  small ;  his  stride  too  long;  and  he  will  rarely  be  able 
to  trot  Three  parts,  or  half,  and  for  the  horse  of  all-work,  even  less 
than  tbcat^  will  make  a  good  and  useful  animal. 

The  hackney  should  be  a  hunter  in  miniature,  with  these  exceptions. 
His  height  should  rarely  exceed  fifteen  hands  and  an  inch.  He  will  be 
Sufficiently  strong  and  more  pleasant  for  general  work  below  that  standard. 
He  should  be  of  a  more  compact  form  than  the  hunter,  and  have  more  bulk 
according  to  his  height ;  for  he  has  not  merely  to  stand  an  occasional 
although  severe  burst,  but  a  great  deal  of  evcry-day  work. 

It  is  of  essential  consequence  that  the  bones  beneath  the  knee  should  be 
deep  and  flat,  and  the  tendon  not  tied  in. 

The  pastern  should  be  short,  and  although  oblique  or  slanting,  yet  far 
Itss  so  than  that  of  the  race-horse,  and  considerably  less  than  that  of  the 
hunter.  There  should  be  obliquity  enough  to  give  pleasant  action,  but  not 
Enough  to  render  the  horse  incapable  of  the  Wear  and  tear  of  constant,  and 
sometimes  hard  work. 

The  foot  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  a  hackney.  It 
isliould  be  of  a  size  corresponding  with  the  bulk  of  the  animal,  neither  too 
hollow,  nor  too  flat;  open  at  the  heels;  and  free  from  corns  and  thrushes. 

The  fore  legs  should  be  perfectly  strai^t.  There  needs  not  a  moment's 
consideration  to  satisfy  us  that  a  horse  with  his  knees  bent  will,  from  a 
slight  cause,  and  especially  if  he  be  overweighted,  come  down. 

The  back  should  be  straight  and  short,  yet  sufficiently  long  to  leave 
comfortable  room  for  the  saddle  between  the  shoulders  and  the  huck  with- 
out pressing  on  either.  Some  persons  prefer  a  hollow-backed  horse.  It 
is  generally  an  easy  one  to  go.  It  will  canter  well  with  a  lady ;  but  it 
will  not  carry  a  heavy  weight,  nor  stand  much  hard  work. 
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The  road-hoTse  should  be  liigh  in  the  forehand;  round  In  the  barrel; 

and  deep  in  the  chest :  the  saddle  will  not  then  press  too  forward,  but  the 
girths  will  remain,  without  enipper,  firmly  fixed  in  their  proper  place. 

A  hackney  is  far  more  valuahle  for  tlie  pleasantness  of  his  paces,  and 
his  safety,  good  temper,  and  endurance,  thaw  for  his  speed.  We  rarely 
want  to  go  more  than  eight  or  ten  miles  in  an  hour;  and,  on  a.  journey,  not 
more  than  six  or  seven.  The  fast  horses,  and  especially  the  fast  trotters, 
are  not  often  easy  in  their  paces,  and  although  they  may  perform  very 
extraordinary  feate,  are  disabled  and  worthless  when  the  slower  horse  is 
m  his  prime. 

Most  of  our  readers  probably  are  horsemen.  Their  memories  will 
supply  them  with  many  an  instance  of  intcllif^ence  and  fidelity  in  the  horse, 
and  particularly  in  the  hackney — the  every-day  companion  of  man.  A  friend 
of  ours  rode  thirty  miles  from  home  on  a  young  horse  which  he  had  bred, 
and  which  had  never  before  been  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  road 
was  difficult  to  find,  but  by  dint  of  inquiry  he  at  length  reached  the  place  he 
Bought.  Two  years  passed  over,  and  he  had  again  occasion  to  take  the  same 
journey.  No  one  rode  this  horse  but  himself,  and  he  was  perfectly  assured 
that  the  animal  had  not  since  been  in  that  direction.  Three  or  four  miles 
before  he  reached  his  journey's  end  he  was  benighted.  He  had  to  traverse 
moor  and  common,  and  he  could  scarcely  see  his  horse's  head.  The  rain 
began  to  pelt.  "  Well,"  thought  he,  "  here  I  am,  far  from  any  house,  and 
luiow  not,  nor  can  I  see  an  inch  of  my  road.  I  have  heard  much  of  the 
memory  of  the  horse, — it  is  my  only  hope  now, — so  there,"  throwing 
the  reins  on  his  horse's  neck,  "  go  on."  In  half  an  hour  he  was  safe  at 
his  friend's  gate. 

The  following  anecdote,  given  on  the  authority  of  Professor  Kruger  of 
Halle,  proves  both  the  sagacity  and  fidelity  of  the  horse, — A  friend  of  his, 
iiding  home  through  a  wood  in  a  dark  night,  stnjck  his  head  against  the 
branch  of  a  tree,  and  fell  from  his  liorse  stunned.  The  steed  immediately 
jeturned  to  the  house  which  they  had  lately  left,  and  which  was  ndw  closed, 
and  the  family  in  bed,  and  pawed  at  the  door  until  some  one  rose  and 
opened  it.  He  turned  about,  and  the  man  wondering  at  the  aSkir,  fol- 
lowed him  ;  the  faithful  and  inteihgent  animal  led  him  to  the  place  where 
his  master  lay  senseless  on  tile  ground. 

Cunningham,  in  his  valuable  account  of  New  South  Wales,  vol.  i.  p.  298, 
cays,  "  A  Iriend  of  mine  in  the  habit  of  riding  a  good  deal,  found  that  when- 
ever he  approached  a  gully,  his  sagacious  horse  invariably  opposed  hia 
urishes  to  cross  at  the  particular  spot  he  had  been  accustomed  to,  always 
^ndeavoiu-ing  to  lead  off  to  another  part  of  the  gully,  where  no  passage 
was  known  to  exist  by  his  rider.  Resolving  to  see  whither  the  cunning 
Togue  would  go,  he  gave  him  the  rein,  and  soon  found  himself  carried 
over  the  gully  by  a  route  he  had  never  before  followed.  Still,  however, 
thinking  that  the  former  way  was  the  nearest,  he  was  curious  enough  to 
have  both  measured,  when  he  found  the  horse's  judgment  correct;  that 
way  being  the  nearest  by  several  hundred  yards." 

Of  the  paces  of  the  hackney,  and  of  horses  generally,  and  the  principle 
of  the  walk,  the  trot,  the  canter,  and  the  gallop,  we  shall  be  better  able  to 
speak,  when  the  strttcture  of  Uie  horse,  varying  ia  difieteat  breeds,  haa 
been  explMued. 
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Tbe  points  of  shape  most  essential  to  be  attended  to  Ih  the  choice  of  a 
hackney,  are — the  shoulders  and  the  fore  legs  and  feet ;  because  a  horse 
whose  shoulders  are  properly  formed  and  placed  is  not  liable  to  fall  down  ; 
and  because  his  soundness  depends  chiefly  upon  his  legs  and  feet.  The 
shoulders  should  not  be  too  upright,  but  should  slope  backwards  from 
the  shoulder  point  to  the  withers.  It  is  desirable,  if  the  horse  is  intended 
to  carry  a  man  of  much  weight,  that  the  shoulders  should  be  rather  thick 
than  thin ;  but  it  is  essential  that  they  should  not  be  too  large  at  the  points. 
A  horse  whose  shoulders  are  good,  stands,  when  in  a  natural  position,  with 
his  fore  legs  in  a  line  perpendicular  to  the  ground ;  it  is  therefore  very 
desirable  that  the  purchaser  should  see  him  in  the  stable,  and  before  he 
has  been  moved,  for  he  will  then  find  him  in  his  natural  position,  in  which 
it  may  be  difficult  to  place  him  afler  he  has  been  once  disturbed.  Another 
mode  of  ascertaining  whether  the  shoulders  are  properly  placed  is,  by 
allowing  the  horse  to  walk  past  you,  and  to  observe  whether  he  places  his 
fore  foot  more  forward  than  the  shoulder  point  when  he  puts  it  on  the 
ground.  A  horse  whose  shoulders  are  properly  formed  will  always  do 
so ;  one  whose  shoulders  are  upright,  cannot.  The  fore  quarters  of  a 
horse  intended  to  be  used  as  a  hackney  constitute  an  essehtisil  point :  his 
carcase  should  be  round,  and  his  ribs  deep.  A  horse's  fore  leg,  of  the 
proper  form,  should  be  flat,  and  as  large  under  the  knee  as  it  is  just  above 
the  fetlock.  The  pastern  should  be  so  joined  to  the  leg  at  the  fetlock,  that 
the  horse  should  neither  turn  his  feet  out  or  in;  but  it  is  less  objectionable 
that  a  horse  should  turn  his  feet  a  little  outwards,  provided  it  is  not  so 
much  as  to  make  him  hit  his  fetlocks,  than  that  he  should  turn  them  in- 
wards. 


THE  FARMER'S  HORSE. 

The  Farmer's  Horse  is  an  animal  of  all-work;  to  be  ridden  occasion- 
ally to  market  or  for  pleasure,  but  to  be  principally  employed  for  draught. 
He  should  be  higher  than  the  road-horse :  about  fifteen  hands  and  two 
inches  may  be  taken  as  the  best  standard.  A  horse  with  a  shoulder  thicker, 
lower,  and  less  slanting  than  would  be  chosen  in  a  hackney,  will  better 
suit  the  collar ;  and  collar-work  will  be  chiefly  required  of  him.  A  stout 
compact  horse  should  be  selected,  yet  not  a  heavy  cloddy  one.  Some  blood 
will  be  desirable,  but  the  half-bred  horse  will  generally  best  suit  the 
farmer's  purpose.  He  should  have  weight  enough  to  throw  into  the 
collar,  and  sufficient  activity  to  get  over  the  ground. 

Farmers  are  now  beginning  to  be  aware  of  the  superiority  of  the 
moderate-sized,  strong,  active  horse  over  the  bulkier,  but  slower  animal  of 
former  days.  It  is  not  only  in  harvest,  and  when  a  frosty  morning  must 
be  seized  to  cart  manure,  that  this  is  perceived,  but,  in  the  every-day  work 
of  the  farm,  the  saving  of  time,  and  the  saving  of  provender  too,  will  be 
very  considerable  in  the  course  of  a  year. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  a  horse  used  much  for  draught  is  neither 
pleasant  nor  safe  for  the  saddle.  The  little  farmer  does  not  want  a  shewy, 
complete  hackney.  He  will  be  content  if  he  is  tolerably  well  carried ;  and 
(if  he  has  taken  a  little  care  in  the  choice  of  his  horse  ;  has  selected  one 
with  sound  feet,  shoulders  not  too  thick,  and  legs  not  too  much  under  him; 
and,  if  he  keeps  him  in  good  condition,  and  does  not  scandalously  over- 
weight him,)  the  five  days  carting  or  harrow-work  will  not,  to  any 
material  degree,  unfit  him  for  the  saddle ;  especially  if  the  rider  bear  in 
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ind  whftt  we  have  termed  the  goldeu  nile  of  horsemanaliip,  &Iwaya  a 

tUle  to  feel  the  tnnuth  oflbe  animal  he  is  upon. 

A  farmer,  and,  more  particularly,  n  small  farmer,  will  prefer  a  marc  to  a 

flding,  both  fnr  riding  and  driving;.     She  will  not  cost  him  so  much  at 

at ;  and  he  will  get  a  great  deal  more  work  out  of  her.     There  can  be  no 

mbt  that,  taking  bulk  for  bulk,  a  mare  ia  stronger  and  more  lasting  than 

gelding;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  the  former  has  her  to  breed  from. 

;Thi9  and  the  profit  which  is  attached  to  it  is  well  known  in  the  breeding 

jtouaties;   but   why  the  breeding  of  horses  for  aale  should  be  almost 

-gtclusively  confined  to  a  few  northern  districts  it  is  not  easy  to  explain. 

LWherever  there  are  good  horses,  with  convenience  for  rearing  the  colts,  the 

rmer  may  start  as  a  breeder  with  a  good  chance  of  success. 

If  he  has  a  few  useful  cart-mares,  and  crosses  them  with  a  well-knit, 

ilf-breil  horse,  he  will  certainly  have  colts  useful  for  every  purpose  of 

jriculture,  and  some  of  them  sufficiently  light  for  the  van,  post-chaise,  or 

'cOBch.     If  he  lias  a  superior  mare,  one  of  the  old  Cleveland  breed,  and 

her  to  a  bony,  ihree-fonrihs-bred  horse,  or,  if  he  can  find  one  stout 

compact  enough,   a  seven-eighths,  or  a  thorough- bred  one,   he   wilt 

a  fair  chance  to  rear  a  colt  that  will  amply  repay  him  as  a  hunter  or 

''Mrriage- horse. 

The  iniire  needs  not  be  idle  while  she  is  breeding.  She  may  be  worked 
.Uoderately  almost  to  the  period  of  her  foaling,  and  with  benefit  rather 
-than  otherwise :  nor  is  there  occasimi  that  much  of  her  time  should  be 
lost  even  while  she  is  suckling.  If  she  is  put  to  horse  in  June,  the  foal- 
ing time  will  fall,  and  the  loss  of  labour  will  occur,  in  the  most  leisure  time 
of  the  year. 

There  are  two  rocks  on  which  the  farmer  often  strikes  :  he  pays  little 
tUenlion  to  the  kind  of  mare,  and  less  to  the  proper  nourishment  of  the 
'"  \l.  It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  in  breeding,  however  general  may 
the  prejudice  against  it,  that  the  value  of  the  foul  depends  a  great  deal 
■more  on  the  dam  than  on  the  sire.  The  Arabs  are  convinced  of  this, 
.for  no  price  will  buy  from  them  a  likely  mare  of  the  highest  blood  ;  and 
they  trace  back  the  pedigree  of  their  horses,  not  through  the  sire,  but  the 
dam.  'Ilie  Greek  sporting-men  held  the  same  opinion,  long  before  the 
Arab  horse  was  known.  "  What  chance  of  winning  have  I  ?'  inquired  a 
youth  whose  horse  was  about  lo  start  on  the  Olympic  courae.  "  Ask  the 
dam  of  your  horse"  was  the  reply,  founded  on  experience  *. 

The  farmer,  however,  too  frequently  thinks  that  any  mare  will  do  to 
breed  from;  and,  if  he  can  find  a  great  prancing  stallion,  witli  a  high- 
sounding  name,  and  loaded  with  fat,  he  reckons  on  having  a  valuable 
colt :  and  should  he  lait,  he  attributes  the  fault  lo  the  horse,  and  nut  to  his 
own  want  of  judgtnenL  Far  more  depends  on  llie  mare  than  is  dreamt 
of  in  his  philosophy. 

If  he  has  an  undersized,  or  a  blemished,  or  unsound  mare,  let  him 
continue  to  use  her  on  his  farm :  she  probably  did  not  cost  him  much, 
and  she  will    beat  any    gelding;    but    let    him   not  think  of  breeding 


Thy  hrute  b«»»ti'  worth  bj  thiur  lUinn'  qualjtiwi  ? 
Say'ii  Ihou  lliii  colt  shall  prove  a  swifl-pue'd  steed 
Onelj  b«nuse  a  Jtiuu.'!  did  him  bretU  ? 
Or  say's!  thou  this  same  horse  shill  ifin  the  priie, 
Because  hit  dau  nai  swiftest  TtauctuzQcc  ? 
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iVom  her.  A  roomy  mare,  with  some  blood  in  her»  and  with  most  of  the 
•gbod  points,  will  alone  answer  his  purpose.  She  may  bear  about  her  the 
marks  of  honest  work  (the  fewer  of  these,  however,  the  better),  but  she 
must  not  have  any  disease.  There  is  scarcely  a  malady  to  which  the 
horse  is  subject  that  is  not  hereditary.  Contracted  feet,  curb,  spavin, 
roaring,  thick  wind,  blindness,  notoriously  descend  from  the  sire  or  dam  to 
the  foal.  -Mr.  Roberts,  in  that  useful  publication,  *  The  Veterinarian,* 
says,  '*  Last  summer  I  was  asked  my  opinion  of  a  horse.  I  approved  of 
his  formation  with  the  exception  of  the  hocks,  where  there  happened  to  be 
two  curbs.  I  was  then  told  his  sister  was  in  the  same  stable :  she  also 
had  two  curbs.  Knowing  the  sire  to  be  free  from  these  defects,  I  in- 
quired about  the  dam :  slie  also  had  two  confirmed  curbs.  She  was  at 
this  time  running  with  a  foal  of  hers,  two  years  old,  by  another  horse,  and 
he  also  had  two  curbs." 

The  foal  should  be  well  taken  oare  of  for  the  first  two  years.  It  is  bad 
policy  to  stint,  or  half-starve,  the  growing  colt. 

The  colt,  whether  intended  for  a  hunter  or  carriage-horse,  may  be  earlier 
handled,  but  should  not  be  broken-in  until  three  years  old  ;  and  then  the 
very  best  breaking-in  for  the  carriage-horse  is  to  make  him  earn  a  little 
of  his  living.  Let  him  be  put  to  harrow  or  light  plough.  Going  over  the 
rough  ground  will  teach  him  to  lift  his  feet  well,  and  g^ve  him  that  high 
and  shewy  action,  excusable  in  a  carriage-horse,  but  excusable  in  no  other. 
In  the  succeeding  winter  he  will  be  perfectly  ready  for  the  town  or 
country  market. 


THE  COACH-HORSE*. 

This  animal  has  fully  shared  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  and  is  as 
different  from  what  he  was  fifly  years  ago  as  it  is  possible  to  conceive. 

^  Wheel  carriages,  bearing  any  resemblance  to  charioii,  first  came  into  use  in  the 
reign  of  lUchard  11.  about  the  year  1381 ;  they  were  called  whir/icoieg,  and  were  little 
better  than  litters  or  cotes  {coU)  placed  on  wheels.  We  are  told  by  Master  John  Stowe, 
that  '^  Ridiard  H.,  behig  threatened  by  the  rebels  of  Kent,  rode  from  the  Tower  of  London 
to  the  Miles  End,  and  with  him  his  mother,  because  she  was  sick  and  weak,  in  a  whirli* 
cote  i"  and  this  is  described  as  an  ugly  vehicle  of  four  boards  put  together  in  a  clumsy 
manner. 

In  the  following  year  he  married  Anne  of  Luxembourg,  who  introduced  the  riding  upon 
side-saddles ;  and  so  ''  was  the  riding  in  those  whirlicotes  forsaken,  except  at  coronations 
and  suchlike  spectacles." 

CoacAef  were  not  used  until  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  when  we  are  told  (Stowe's  Survey 
of  London  and  Westminster,  book  i.)  "  divers  great  ladies  made  them  coaches,  and  rode  in 
them  up  and  down  the  countries  to  the  mat  adndration  of  all  the  beholders."  The  fashion 
•oon  spread,  and  he  adds,  what  is  often  too  true  in  the  present  day,  ''the  world  runs 
on  wheels  with  many  whose  parents  were  glad  to  go  on  foot." 

These  coaches  were  heavy  and  unwieldy,  and  probably  bore  some  rough  resemblance  to 
the  state  coaches  now  used  occasionally  in  court  processions. 

The  rate  of  travelling  was  as  slow  as  the  clumsiness  of  the  horses  and  vehicle  would  natu- 
rally indicate.  King  George  II.  died  early  on  Saturday  morning,  Oct.  21, 1760 :  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  was  lord  chamberlain,  arrived  in  town  from  Chatsworth  in  three 
days ;  but  a  fourth  and  a  fifth  day  passing  over,  and  the  lord  steward,  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
not  making  his  appearance,  although  he  had  not  so  far  to  travel  by  more  than  thirty  miles, 
Mr.  Speaker  Onslow  made  this  apology  for  him,  that  *<  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  travelled 
at  a  prodigious  rate,  not  less  ihan/i/ty  mileg  a  day  !** 

To  travel  in  the  stagecoach  from  London  to  Epsom^  sixteen  miles,  then  took  nearly 
the  whole  day,  and  the  passengers  dined  on  the  road.  The  coach  from  Edinburgh  to 
London  started  once  a  month,  and  occupied  sixteen  or  eighteen  days  on  the  journey.  A 
person  may  now  start  from  Edinburgh  on  Saturday  evening,  have  two  spare  days  vol  Loa-^ 
dm,  and  W  back  agaia  at  the  Scotch  xnetrepolia  to  btesMtti^  era V2ix<^Ti«s^.^«^^         ^^^^ 
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clumey-barrelled,  clodily-ahouMered,  round-legged,  black  famUy 
horse,  neither  a  coach  nor  a  dray-horse,  but  somethiug  between  both,  ae 
fet  as  an  ox,  and.  with  all  liis  pride  and  prancing  at  first  starting,  not 
equal  to  more  than  sis  miles  an  hour,  and  iinocking-up  with  one  hard 
day's  work,  is  no  more  seen ;  and  we  have,  instead  of  him,  an  animal  as 
■toll,  deep-chested,  rising  in  the  withers,  slanting  in  the  shoulders,  flat 
In  the  legs,  with  even  more  strengih,  and  with  treble  the  speed. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  deception,  liowever,  even  in  the  best  of  these 
improved  coach-horses.  They  prance  it  nobly  through  the  streets ;  and 
they  have  more  work  in  them  than  the  old  clumsy,  sluggish  breed :  but 
they  have  not  the  endurance  that  could  be  wished. — and  a  pair  of  poor 
post-horses  would,  at  the  end  of  the  second  day,  beat  them  hollow. 

The  knee-action,  and  high  lifting  of  the  feet  in  the  carriage -horse  is 
deemed  an  excellence,  because  it  adds  to  the  grandeur  of  his  appearance  ; 
liut,  as  lias  already  been  stated,  it  is  necessarily  accompanied  by  much  wear 
and  tear  of  the  legs  and  feet,  and  this  is  very  soon  apparent. 

The  principal  points  in  the  coach-horse  are,  substance  well  placed,  a 
4eep  and  well  proportioned  body,  bone  under  the  knee,  and  sound, 
■open,  toTigh  feet. 

The  origin  of  the  better  kind  of  coach-horse  is  the  Cleveland  Bay,  con- 
fined principally  to  Yorkshire  and  Durham,  with,  perhaps,  Lincolnshire 
jbn  one  side,  and  Northumberland  on  the  other,  but  difTicult  to  meet  with 
pure  in  either  county.  The  Cleveland  mare  is  crossed  by  a  three-fourth, 
or  thoroughbred  horse  of  sufficient  substance  and  height,  and  the  produce 
is  the  coach-horse  most  in  repute,  with  his  arched  crest  and  high  action. 
From  the  thoroughbred  of  sufficient  height,  but  not  of  so  much  substance, 
we  obtain  the  four-in-hand,  and  superior  curricle- horse. 

From  less  height  and  more  substance  we  have  the  hunter  and  better 
sort  of  hackney ;  and,  from  the  half-bred,  we  derive  the  machineer,  the 
poster,  and  the  common  carriage-horse:  indeed,  Cleveland,  and  the  Vale 
of  Pickering,  in  t)ie  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  may  be  considered  as  the 
,mi0Bt  decided  breeding  country  in  England  for  coach-horses,  hunters, 
.md  hacknies.  The  coach-horse  is  nothing  more  than  a  tall,  strong,  over- 
sized hunter.  The  hackney  has  many  of  the  qualities  of  the  hunter  on  a 
Wnalt  scale. 

How  far  we  are  carrying  supposed  improvement  too  far,  and  sacrificing^ 
strength  and  usefulness  to  speed,  is  a  question  not  difficult  to  resolve.  The 
rage  for  rapid  (ravelling  is  the  bane  of  the  post-master,  the  destruction  of 
the  horse,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  English  character, 

eluding  short  siagca,  one  IhousanJ  four  hiindred  coaches  ni 
"lay ;  the  BiLpense  of  each  of  which,  with  four  horaea,  ca. 
and  siipcQce  per  mile. 

Hackne;  coaches  fint  amieflTed  in  London  in  1623,  the  first  year  of  the  teigo  ot 
ChailosI,:  sedan-cliaicB  had  been  introduced  by  the  Dukeof  Buckingham  six  years  tjefor*. 

Among  the  numerau*  benefits  arising  from  the  Bervices  uf  the  horae,  and  the  im- 
provement of  public  roads  and  carriages,  IS  the  speedy  and  regular  correspondence  by 
post.  The  invention  ot  this  useful  establishment  is  ascribed  to  Cynis  the  Great.  II 
was  adopted  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  It  was  introduced  into  France  by  Louis  XI. 
in  1462.  and  we  first  read  of  it  b  English  history  about  tlie  year  I55tl,  under  Ed- 
ward VI.,  when  post-houses  were  eitablished,  and  tiorseg  provided  at  the  rate  of  one 
penny  per  mile.  L'nder  Eliiabeth  a  poat-master  was  nominated  by  govemmEnl.  and 
under  Charles  I.,  in  1034,  the  ayalpm  aaaumed  its  present  form.  The  charge  of 
poatogB  was  then  fixed  at  two  pence,  it  under  eighty  miles ;  four  pence  between  eigh^ 
""■'  """  hundred  and  forty  ;  and  sin  pence  if  under  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  ;  but  Ihia 
rajiidly  increased  with  (he  increasing  prico  of  horses,  and  the  oilier  oipcnsca  of 
incv,  aud  afteiKanb  it  was  further  raised  by  taxotioUj  libe  almui^t  everything  else. 
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There  is  no  truth  so  easily  proved,  or  so  painfully  felt  by  the  post- 
master, at  least  in  his  pocket,  as  that  t^  t«  the  pace  that  kilU,  A  horse  at  a 
dead  pull,  or  at  the  beginning  of  his  pull,  is  enabled,  by  the  force  of  hit 
muscles,  to  throw  a  certain  weight  into  the  collar.  If  he  walk  four  miles 
in  the  hour,  some  part  of  that  muscular  energy  must  be  expended  in  the 
act  of  walking ;  and,  consequently,  the  power  of  drawing  must  be  propor- 
tionably  diminished.  If  he  trot  eight  miles  in  the  hour,  more  animal  power 
is  expended  in  the  trot,  and  less  remains  for  the  draught ;  but  the  draught 
continues  the  same,  and,  to  enable  him  to  accomplish  his  work,  he  must 
tax.  his  energies  to  a  degree  that  is  cruel  in  itself,  and  that  must  speedily 
wear  him  out. 

Let  it  be  supposed — ^what  every  horse  cannot  accomplish — that  he  shall 
be  able,  by  fair  exertion  and  without  distress,  to  throw,  at  a  dead  pull,  a 
weight  into  his  collar,  or  exert  a  force  equal  to  two  hundred  and  sixteen 
pounds  ;  or,  in  other  words,  let  him  be  able  to  draw  a  load  which  requires  a 
force  of  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds  to  move.  Let  him  next  walk  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  in  an  hour :  what  force  will  he  then  be  able  to  employ  ? 
We  have  taken  away  some  to  assist  him  in  walking,  and  we  have  left  him 
only  ninety-six  pounds,  being  not  half  of  that  which  he  could  exert  when  he 
begpan  his  pull.  He  shall  quicken  his  pace  to  six  miles  an  hour — more 
energy  must  be  exerted  to  carry  him  over  this  additional  ground.  How 
much  has  he  remaining  to  apply  to  the  weight  behind  him  ?  Fifty-four 
pounds  only.  We  will  make  the  six  miles  an  hour  ten ;  for  it  seems  now 
to  be  the  fashion  for  the  fast  coach,  and  for  almost  every  coach,  and  every 
vehicle  to  attempt  this  pace.  How  stands  the  account  with  the  poor 
beast?  We  have  left  him  a  power  equal  to  thirty-two  pounds  only  to  be 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  draught 

The  load  which  a  horse  can  draw  is  about  fifteen  times  greater  than  the 
power  exjerted,  supposing  the  road  to  be  hard  and  level,  and  the  carriage  to 
run  with  little  friction ;  and  the  horse  which  at  starting  can  throw  into  the 
collar  a  weight  or  force  equal  to  two  hundred  and  sixteen  pounds,  will  draw 
a  load  of  three  thousand  two  hundred.  Let  him,  however,  be  urged  on  at 
the  rate  of  ten  miles  in  the  hour — deduct  the  power  used  in  swiftness  of 
pace  from  the  sum  total  of  that  which  he  possesses,  and  what  remains? — 
not  a  sixth  part— not  that  which  is  equal  to  a  quarter  of  a  ton«— or,  if  it  be 
a  stage-coach,  the  energy  exerted  in  draught  by  the  four  horses  will  not 
be  equal  to  a  ton. 

The  coach,  and  its  passengers  and  its  luggage,  weigh  more  than  this,  and 
the  whole  is  still  drawn  on,  and  must  be  so.  Whence  comes  the  power  ? 
From  the  over-strained  exertion,  the  injury,  the  torture,  the  destruction  of 
the  horse.  That  which  is  true  of  the  coach-horse,  is  equally  true  of  every 
other.  Let  each  reader  apply  it  to  his  own  animal,  and  act  as  humanity 
and  interest  dictate. 

Many  a  horse  used  on  our  public  roads  is  unable  to  throw  all  his  natural 
power  or  weight  into  the  collar.  He  is  tender- footed — lame ;  but  he  is 
bought  at  little  price,  and  he  is  worked  on  the  brutal  and  abominable 
principle,  that  he  may  be  '*  whipped  sound,**  And  so  apparently  he  is. 
At  first  he  sadly  halts ;  but,  urged  by  the  torture  of  the  lash,  he  acquires 
a  peculiar  habit  of  going.  The  faulty  Hmb  appears  to  keep  pace  with  the 
others,  but  no  stress  or  labour  is  thrown  upon  it,  and  he  gradually  contrives 
to  make  the  sound  limbs  perform  among  them  all  the  duties  of  the  un- 
sound one ;  and  thus  he  is  barbarously  '*  whipped  sound,"  and  cruelty  is 
undeservedly  rewarded.  After  all,  however,  what  has  been  done?  TV^\^ft 
legs  Are  made  to.  do  that  which  was  almost  too  Yiwd  «k\«^VlQ?t  fe>\\.  ^Wnk^. 
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they  must  be  most  injuriously  strained,  and  soon  worn  out,  and  the  p^eneral 
power  of  tlie  animal  must  he  rapidly  exhausted,  and,  at  no  great  distance" 
of  time,  exhaustion  and  death  release  him  from  his  merciless  persecutors. 

It  is  said  that  between  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  a  carrier  in  a  siugla 
horse  cart,  weighing  about  seven  hundred  weight,  will  take  a  load  of  a  ton, 
and  at  the  rate  of  twenty-two  miles  in  a  day.  The  Normandy  carriers 
travel  with  a  team  of  four  horses,  and  from  fourteen  to  twenty-two  miles  in 
a  day,  with  a  load  of  ninety  hundred  weight. 

An  unparalleled  instance  of  the  power  of  a  horse  when  assisted  by  art, 
was  shewn  near  Croydon.  The  Surrey  iron  railway  being  completed,  a 
wager  was  laid  by  two  gentlemen,  that  a  common  horse  could  draw  thirty- 
six  tons  for  six  miles  along  the  road,  and  that  he  should  draw  his  weight 
from  a  dead  pull,  as  well  as  turn  it  round  the  occasional  windings  of  the 
road.  A  numerous  party  of  gentlemen  assembled  near  Merstham  to  see 
this  extraordinary  trinmpb  of  art.  Twelve  waggons  loaded  with  stones,  each 
waggon  weighing  above  three  tons,  were  chained  together,  and  a  horse, 
taken  promiscuously  from  the  timber  cart  of  Mr.  Harwood,  was  yoked  to 
the  train.  He  started  from  tiie  Fox  public-house,  near  Merstham,  and  drew 
the  immense  chain  of  waggons,  with  apparent  ease,  almost  to  the 
turnpike  at  Croydon,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  in  one  hour  and  forty-one 
minutes,  which  is  nearly  at  the  rate  of  four  miles  an  hour.  In  the  course 
of  the  journey  he  stopped  four  times,  to  shew  that  it  was  not  by  any  ad- 
vantage of  descent  that  this  power  was  acquired ;  and  after  each  slop- 
page  he  again  drew  oS'the  chain  of  waggons  with  great  ease.  Mr.  Banks, 
who  had  wagered  on  the  power  of  the  horse,  then  desired  that  four  mors 
loaded  waggons  should  be  added  to  the  cavalcade,  with  which  the  same 
horse  set  off  again  with  undiminished  pace.  Still  further  to  shew  the 
effect  of  the  railway  in  facilitating  motion,  he  directed  the  attending  work- 
men, to  the  number  of  fifty,  to  mount  on  the  waggons,  and  the  horse  pro- 
ceeded without  the  least  distress;  and,  in  truth,  there  appeared  to  be 
scarcely  any  limitation  to  the  power  of  his  draught.  Afi.er  this  trial  the 
waggons  were  taken  to  the  weighing-machine,  and  it  appeared  that  the 
whole  weight  was  as  follows  ; — 


b 


1 2  Waggoaa  Grat  linked  together 
4  Dittu,  aiWrwurds  attached 
Supposed  WBigUl  uf  fifty  labourers 
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The  Cleveland  horses  have  been  known  to  carry  more  than  seven  hun- 
dred pounds  sixty  miles  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  to  perform  this  journey 
four  times  in  a  week  ;  and  mill-horses  have  carried  nine  hundred  and  ten 
pounds  two  or  three  miles. 

Horses  for  slower  draught,  and  sometimes  even  for  the  carriage,  are 
produced  from  the  Suffolk  Punch,  so  called  from  his  round  punchy 
make,  and  descended  from  the  Norman  stallion  and  the  Suffolk  cart  mare. 
The  true  Suffolk,  like  the  Cleveland,  is  now  nearly  extinct.  It  stood  from 
fitleea  to  sixteen  hands  high,  of  a  sorrel  colour  ;  was  large  headed ;  low 
shouldered,  and  thick  on  the  top ;  deep  and  round  chested  ;  long  backed ; 
high  in  the  croup ;  large  and  strong  in  the  quarters ;  full  in  the  flanks ; 
round  in  the  1^ ;  andsbortinlhe  paslfims,    It  was  the  very  horse  to  throw 
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t'l^ii, 


S-ff^th. 


a  whole  weig^ht  into  the  collar,  with  siilTicient  acdvity  to  do  ll  eSectually, 
i  hardihood  to  stand  a  long  day's  work. 

The  present  breed  possesses  many  of  the  peculiarities  and  good  qualities 
€  its  ancestors,  It  is  more  or  less  inclined  to  a  sorrel  colour ;  it  is  a  taller 
Iftorse-,  higher  and  finer  in  the  shoulders  ;  and  is  a  cross  with  the  Tork- 
e  half  or  three-fourths  bred. 
The  eicellence,  and  a  rare  one,  of  the  old  Suffolk  (the  new  breed  has  not 
e  lost  it)  consisted  in  uimbleness  of  action,  and  the  honesty  and  con- 
biuance  with  which  he  would  exert  himself  at  a  dead  pull.  Many  a  good 
'mught-horse  knows  well  what  he  can  effect;  and,  af^r  he  has  attempted  it 
1  failed,  no  torture  of  the  whip  will  induce  him  to  strain  his  powers  be- 
id  their  natural  extent.  Tlie  Suffolk,  however,  would  tug  at  a  dead  pull 
il  he  dropped.  It  was  beautiful  to  see  a  team  of  true  Suffolks,  at  a  signal 
m  the  driver,  and  without  the  whip,  down  on  their  knees  in  a  moment, 
tl  drag  everything  before  them.  Brutal  wagers  were  frequently  laid  as 
(  their  power  in  (his  respect,  and  many  a  good  team  was  injured  and 
The  immense  power  of  the  Suffolk  is  accounted  for  by  the  low 
pasition  of  the  shoulder,  which  enables  him  to  throw  so  much  of  his 
weight  into  the  collar. 

Although  the  Punch  is  not  what  he  was,  and  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 

|i(irnier  can  no  longer  boast  of  ploughing  more  land  in  a  day  than  any  one 
i^Re,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  valuable  breed. 
K  The  Uuke  of  Richmond  obtained  many  excellent  carriage  horses,  with 
■rength,  activity,  and  iigure,  by  crossing  the  Suffolk  with  one  of  his  best 
■inters, 
f  The  Suffolk  breed  is  in  great  request  in  the  neighbouring  counties  of 
Herfolk  and  Esses.     Mr.  Wakefield,  of  Barnham  in  Esses,  had  a  stallion 
Hw  which  he  was  offered  four  hundred  guineas. 
I  The  Clydesdale  is  a  good  kind  of  draught-horse,  and  parlicularl'j  foe 
Brming  business  and  in  a  hilly  country,     ll  Aci'wes  \\a  v" —  *'""■  *""■■ 
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(District  on  the  Clyde  in  Scotland,  where  it  is  principally  bred.  The 
Clydesdale  horse  owes  ils  origin  to  one  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  who 
crossed  some  of  the  best  Lanark  mares  with  stallions  which  he  har]  brought 
over  from  Flanders.  The  Clydesdale  is  larger  than  the  SuEfolk,  and  has  a. 
better  head,  a  longer  neck,  a  lighter  carcase,  and  deeper  legs ;  strong, 
hardy,  pulling  true,  and  rarely  restive.  The  southern  parts  of  Scotland  are 
principally  supplied  from  this  district ;  and  many  Clydesdales,  not  only  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but  for  the  coach  and  the  saddle,  find  Iheir  way  to  the 
central,  and  even  southern  coutiiies  of  England.  Dealers  from  almost 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  attend  the  markels  of  Glasgow  and 
Rutherglen. 

The  Heavy  Black  Horse  is  the  last  variety  it  may  be  necessary  to 
notice.  It  is  bred  chiefly  in  the  midland  counties  from  Lincolnshire  to 
Staffordshire.  Many  are  bought  up  by  the  Surrey  and  Berkshire  farmers 
at  two  years  old,— and  being  worked  moderately  until  they  are  four, 
earning  their  keep  all  the  while,  they  are  then  sent  to  the  London  market, 
and  sold  at  a  profit  of  len  or  twelve  per  cent. 

It  would  not  answer  the  breeder's  purpose  to  keep  them  until  they  are 
fit  for  town-work.  He  has  plenty  of  fillies  and  mares  on  his  farm  for  every 
purpose  that  he  can  require ;  he  therefore  sells  them  to  a  person  nearer  the 
metropolis,  by  whom  they  are  gradually  trained  and  prepared.  The 
traveller  has  probably  wondei-ed  to  see  four  of  these  enormous  animals  in  a 
line  before  a  plough,  on  no  very  heavy  soil,  and  where  two  lighter  horses 
would  have  been  quite  sufficient.  The  former  is  training  them  for  their 
future  destiny ;  and  he  does  right  in  not  requiring  the  exertion  of  all  their 
strength,  for  their  bones  are  not  yet  perfectly  formed,  nor  their  joints  knit ; 
and  were  he  to  urge  them  too  severely,  he  would  probably  injiu*  and 
deform  them.  By  the  gentle  and  constant  exercise  of  the  plough,  he  is 
preparing  them  for  that  conlinued  and  equable  pull  at  the  collav,  which  is 
afterwards  so  necessary.  These  horses  are  adapted  more  for  parade  and 
shew,  and  to  gratify  the  ambition  which  one  brewer  has  to  outvie  his  neigh- 
bour, than  for  any  peculiar  utility.  They  are  certainly  noble-looking 
animals,  with  their  round  fat  carcases,  and  (heir  sleek  conts,  and  the 
evident  pride  which  they  take  in  themselves  ;  but  they  eat  a  great  deal  of 
hay  and  com,  and  at  hard  and  long-continued  work  they  would  be 
completely  beaten  by  a  team  of  active  muscular  horses  un  inch  and  a  half 
lower. 

The  only  plea  which  can  be  urged  in  their  favour,  beside  their  flue 
appearance,  is,  that  as  shaft-horses,  over  the  badly-paved  streets  of  the 
metropolis,  and  with  the  immense  loads  ihey  often  have  behind  Ihem,  great 
bulk  and  weight  are  necessary  to  stand  the  unavoidable  shaking  and 
battering.  Weight  must  be  opposed  to  weight,  or  the  horse  would  some- 
times be  quite  thrown  off  his  legs.  A  large  heavy  horse  must  be  in  the 
shafts,  and  then  Utile  ones  before  him  would  not  look  well. 

Certainly  no  one  has  walked  the  streets  of  London  wilhout  pitying  the  poor 
thill-horse,  jolted  fromside  to  side,  and  exposed  to  many  a  bruise,  unless, 
with  admirable  cleverness,  he  accommodates  himself  to  every  motion;  but, 
at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  evident,  that  bulk  and  fat  do  not  always  con- 
stitute strength,  and  that  a  compact  muscular  horse,  approaching  to  sixteen 
hands  high,  would  acquit  himself  far  better  in  such  a  situation.  Tlie 
dray-horse,  in  the  mere  act  of  ascending  from  the  whart;  may  display 
a    powerful   effort,    hut   he   afterwards    makes   little   exertion,    much   of 

^  bis  force  being  expended  in  transporting  his  own  overgrown  mass. 

'      These  heavy  horses  are  bred  in  the  highest  perfection,  as  to  size,  in  the 
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fens  of  Lincolnshire,  aiid  few  of  them  are  less  than  seventeen  hands  ht^ 
at  Iwo  and  a  half  yeare  oM.  Neither  the  soil,  nor  the  prmdiice  of  the  soil, 
is  better  than  in  oilier  counties  ;  on  the  contrary,  much  of  the  lower  jairt 
of  Lincolnshire  is  a  cold,  hungry  clay.  The  true  explanation  of  the  mailer 
is,  that  there  are  certain  situations  belter  suited  than  others  to  diflbrent 
kinds  of  farming,  and  the  breeding  of  different  aminalti ;  and  thiit  not 
altogether  depending  on  richness  of  soil  or  pasture.  The  principal  art 
of  the  iBTmer  is,  to  find  out  what  will  best  suit  his  soil,  and  the  produce 
of  it. 

A  draj-horse  should  have  a  broad  breast,  and  thick  and  upright 
shoulders,  (the  more  upright  the  collar  stands  on  him  the  better ;)  a  luw 
forehand,  deep  and  round  barrel,  loins  broad  and  high,  ample  quarters, 
thick  fore-arms  and  thighs,  short  legs,  round  hoofs,  broad  at  the  heela. 
and  eoles  not  too  flat.  The  great  fault  of  the  large  dray-horse  is,  hia 
slowness.  This  is  so  much  in  the  breed,  that  even  Ihe  discipline  of  the 
ploughman,  who  would  be  heller  pleased  to  get  through  an  uddiiiona!  rood 
in  the  day,  cannot  permanently  quicken  him.  Surely  the  brenlcr  might 
obviate  this.  Let  a  dray-mare  be  selected,  as  perfect  as  can  lie  ubtnincd. 
Let  her  be  put  to  the  strongest,  largest,  most  compact,  thorough- bred 
horse.  If  the  produce  be  a  filly,  let  her  be  covered  by  a  superior  druy- 
hurse,  and  the  result  of  this  cross,  if  a  colt,  will  be  precisely  the  uiiimij 
required  to  breed  from. 

The  largest  of  this  heavy  breed  of  black  horses  are  used  ns  dray-komet. 
The  nest  in  size  are  sold  as  waggon- horse*;  and  a  smaller  variety,  and 
with  more  blood,  constitutes  a  considerable  part  of  our  cavalry,  and  is 
likewise  devoted  to  undertaker's  work. 

All  our  heavy  draught  horses,  and  some  even  of  the  lighter  kind,  have 
been  lately  much  crossed  by  the  Flanders  breed,  and  with  evident  improve- 
ment. Little  has  been  lost  in  depth  and  bulk  of  carcase ;  but  the  fore-hand 
has  been  raised,  the  legs  have  been  flattened  and  deepened,  and  very  much 
has  been  gained  in  activity.  The  slow  heavy  black,  with  his  two  miles  and 
a  half  an  hour,  has  been  changed  into  a  lighter,  but  yet  exceedingly 
powerful  horse,  who  will  step  four  miles  in  the  same  time,  with  perfect 
ease,  and  has  considerably  more  endurance. 

THE  DRAY   ElOKSK. 
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This  cut  contains  the  portrait  of  a  favourite  tiray-horse  beloni^ng  to 
Messrs.  Meus,  add  painted  by  Mr.  Ward,  R.  A.,  to  whose  portfolio  we 
hope  frequently  to  have  recourse.  It  is  the  Suffolk  croased,  although 
not  so  deeply  as  some,  with  the  Flanders. 

This  is  the  very  system,  as  we  shall  presendy  describe,  which  has 
been  adopted  with  such  success  in  the  blood-hoise,  and  has  made  the 
Entjlish  racer  and  hunter,  and  Ihe  English  horse  generally,  what  it  Is. 
As  the  racer  ia  principally  or  porelv  of  Eastern  origin,  so  has  the  English 
draught  horse  sprung  chiefly  from  Flemish  blood,  and  to  that  blood  the  agri- 
culturist has  recourse  for  the  perfection  of  the  breed.  For  the  dray,  the  spirit 
■waggon,  and  not  too  heavy  loads,  and  for  road- work  generally,  across  with 
the  Flanders  will  be  advantageous  ;  but  if,  in  London,  the  enormous 
heavy  horse  must  be  used  in  the  coal-waggon,  or  the  heavier  load  of  the 
wharf,  we  must  leave  our  midland  black,  with  all  his  unwieldly  bulk, 
untouched. 

ordinary  beast  of  lighter  draught,  and  particularly  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  liondon,  the  worn  out  hackney  and  the  refuse  of  the  coach,  and 
of  the  hackney-coach  is  used.  In  the  hay-markets  of  8t.  James's  and 
Whitechapel  are  continually  seen  wretched  teams,  which  would  disgrace 
the  poorest  district  of  the  poorest  country.  The  -Bmall  farmer  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  metropolis,  himself  strangely  Inferior  to  the  small  farmer  else- 
where, has  too  easy  access  to  Smithfield,  that  sink  of  cruelty.  They  who 
are  unacquainted  with  this  part  of  the  country,  would  scarcely  think  it 
possible,  that  on  the  forests  and  commons  within  a  few  miles  of  London, 
as  many  ragged,  wild,  mongrel  horses  are  to  be  found,  as  in  any  district 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  a  good  horse  is  scarcely  by  any  chance  bred 


CAVALRY  HORSE. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  cavalry  horse.  That  noble  aninml 
whose  varieties  we  are  describing,  so  admirably  adapted  to  contribute  to 
pleasure  and  our  use,  was  at  a  very  early  age  perverted  to  the  destruC' 
live  purposes  of  war;  and,  as  if  he  had  been  destined  to  the  murderous 
business,  seemed  to  exult  and  triumph  in  the  work  of  death. 

A  sacred  writer,  more  than  three  thousand  years  ago,  gives  us  a  sublime 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  horse,  at  that  time,  as  at  present,  en- 
tered into  the  spirit  of  the  battle  (Job  ixxix.  19  et  m^.}  "  Hast  thou  given 
the  horse  strength?  hast  thou  cbthed  his  neck  with  thunder?  Canst 
thou  make  him  afraid  as  a  grasshopper?  The  glory  pf  his  nostrils  is 
terrible.  He  paweth  in  the  valley,  and  rejoiaelh  in  his  strength  ;  he 
goeth  on  to  meet  the  armed  men.  He  mocketh  at  fear  and  is  not 
affrighted ;  neither  tumeth  he  hack  from  the  sword.  The  quiver  rattleth 
against  him,  the  glittering  spear  and  the  shield.  He  swalloweth  the  ground 
with  fierceness  and  rage.  He  saith  among  the  trumpets  Ha !  ha !  Ue 
smelleth  the  battle  afar  ofl",  the  thunder  of  the  captains  and  the  shouting." 
The  cavalry  horses  ccmtain  a  different  proportion  of  blood,  according  to 
■  nature  of  the  service  required,  or  the  caprice  of  the  commanding 
er.  Those  of  the  household  troops  are  from  half  to  three-fourths 
bred.  Some  of  the  lighter  regiments  have  more  blood  in  them.  Our 
cavalry  horses  were  formeriy  large  and  heavy.  To  his  imposing  size  was 
Bdded  action  as  imposing.  The  horse  nas  trained  to  a  peculiar,  and  grand 
~)d  beautiful  method  of  going;  but  he  was  often  found  deGcieiit  in  real 
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r  this  very  action  diminished   his  speed,   and  sdded   to   his 

labour  and  faligue. 

A  considerable  change  has  taken  place  in  the  charocler  of  our  war- 
horsea:  lightness  and  activity  have  succeeded  to  bulk  anil  strength  ;  and 
for  skirmishing  and  suddeu  attack  the  change  is  an  improvumenl.  Ft  is 
particularly  found  to  be  so  in  long  and  rapid  marches,  which  the  lighter 
troops  scarcely  regard,  while  the  heavier  horses,  with  their  more  than  com- 
parative adiJitional  weight  tn  carry,  are  knocked  tip.  There  ww,  how- 
ever, some  danger  of  carrying  this  loo  far;  for  it  was  found  that  in  ihe 
engagements  previous  to,  and  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  our  heavy  hniisc- 
liold  troops  alone  were  able  to  repulse  the  formidable  charge  of  the  French 

The  followinganecdoteof  i)ie  memory  and  discipline  of  the  troop-horse  is 
related  on  good  aiithority.  The  Tyrolese,  In  one  of  tlicir  insurrections  in 
1609,  took  fitleen  Davarian  horses,  and  mounted  them  ivith  so  many  of 
their  own  men ;  but,  in  a  skirmish  with  a  squadron  of  the  same  rejtiment, 
no  sooner  did  these  horses  hear  the  trumpet,  and  recognise  the  unilbrm  of 
their  old  masters,  than  they  set  olf  at  full  gallop,  and  carried  their  riders, 
in  spile  of  all  their  efforts,  into  the  Bavarian  ranks,  where  they  were  made 
prisoners. 

Pliny  relates  a  curious  story  about  the  war-horse,  but,  although  an  ex- 
cellent naturalist  and  philosopher,  he  was  either  very  credulous  or  too 
fond  of  the  marvellous.  The  Sybarites  trained  their  horses  lo  dance.  The 
inhabitants  of  Crotona.  with  whom  they  were  at  war,  had  their  trumpelera 
taught  the  tunes  to  which  the  horses  were  accustomed  to  dance.  When 
the  opposing  troops  were  in  the  act  of  charging  upon  each  other,  the 
Crotonian  trumpeters  begim  lo  play  these  tunes — the  Sybarite  horses  began 
to  dance,  and  were  easily  deieal«d. 


1 


ffeere  is  much  dispute  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  thorough-bred 
hoTie,  By  some  he  is  traced  through  both  sire  and  dam  to  Eastern  parent- 
age ;  others  believe  him  to  be  the  native  horse,  improved  and  perfected  by 
judicious  crossing  with  the  Barb,  the  Turk,  or  the  Arabian.  '*  The  Stud 
Book,"  which  is  an  authority  acknowledged  by  every  Englistv  btes,4.«s, 
traces  all  the  old  racers  to  some  Eastern  ongin-,   ot  i.\,  Xtacts  ftijtni,  \«i!C4. 


THE  HORSE. 

the  pedigree  is  lost  in  the  imcertainty  of  an  early  period  of  breeding.  If 
the  pedigree  of  a  racer  of  the  present  day  be  required,  it  is  trated  baclt  to 
a  certain  extent,  and  ends  with  a  well-known  racer; — or  if  an  earlier  deriya- 
tion  be  required,  tiiat  ends  either  with  an  Eastern  horse,  or  in  obscurity. 

It  must,  on  the  whole,  be  allowed,  that  the  present  En{r]jsh  thorough- 
bred  horse  is  of  foreign  extraction,  improved  and  perfected  by  the  influence 
of  the  climate,  and  by  diligent  cultivation.  There  are  some  e^tceptions,  as 
in  the  case  of  Sampson  and  Bay-Molton,  in  each  of  whom,  although  the 
I  best  horses  of  their  day,  there  was  a  cross  of  vulgar  blood ;  but  they  are 
wily  exceptions  to  a  general  rule.  In  our  best  racing  stables,  and,  particu- 
larly in  the  studa  of  the  Earls  of  Grosvenor  and  Egremont,  this  is  an  ac- 
knowledged principle ;  and  it  is  not,  when  properly  considered,  a  principle 
at  all  derogatory  to  the  credit  of  the  country.  The  British  climate,  and 
British  skill,  made  the  thorough-bred  horse  what  he  is. 

The  beautiful  tales  of  Eastern  countries,  and  somewhat  remoter  days, 
may  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  Arabian  horse  possesses  marvellous 
powers ;  but  it  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  the  English  trained  horse  b 
more  beautiful,  and  far  swifter  and  stouter  than  the  justly-famed  coursers 
of  the  desert  In  (he  burning  plains  of  the  East,  and  the  frozen  climate 
of  Russia,  he  has  invariably  beaten  every  antagonist  on  his  native  ground. 
A  few  years  ago,  Recruit,  an  English  horse  of  moderate  reputation, 
easily  beat  Pvhamu.s,  (he  best  Arabian  on  the  Bengal  side  of  India. 

It  must  not  be  objected,  that  the  nupber  of  Eastern  horses  imported  ia 
fer  too  small  to  produce  so  numerous  a  progeny.  It  will  be  recollected, 
that  the  thousands  of  wild  horses  on  the  plains  of  South  America 
descended  from  only  two  stallions  and  four  mares,  which  Ihe  early  Spanish 
adventurers  left  there. 

Whatever  may  be  the  truth  as  to  the  origin  of  Ihe  race-horse,  the 
Btriclest  attention  has  for  the  last  fifty  years  been  paid  to  pedigree.     In 

■  the  descent  of  almost  every  modern  racer,  not  the  slightest  flaw  can  be 
discovered :  or  when,  with  the  splendid  exception  of  Sampson  and  Bay- 
Malton,  one  drop  of  common  blood  has  mingled  with  Ihe  pure  stream,  it 
has  been  immediately  detected  in  the  inferiority  of  form,  and  deficiency  of 
bottom,  and  it  has  required  two  or  three  generations  to  wipe  away  the  stain, 
'  and  get  rid  of  its  consequences. 

The  racer  is  generally  distinguished  by  his  beautiful  Arabian  head  ; • 

his  fine  and  finely-set-on  neck ; — his  oblique,  lengthened  shoulders ; — well- 
bent  hinder  legs; — his  ample,-  muscular  quarters — his  flat  legs,  rather 
short  from  the  knee  downward,  although  not  always  so  deep  as  they 
should  be  ; — and  his  long  and  elastic  pastern.  These  are  separately  con- 
Bidered  where  the  structure  of  the  horse  is  treated  of. 

The  racer,  however,  with  the  most  beautiful  form,  is  occasionally  a  sorry 
animal.  There  is  sometimes  a  want  of  energy  in  an  apparently  faultless 
shape,  for  which  there  is  no  accounting;  but  there  are  two  points  among 
those  just  enumerated,  which  will  rarely  or  never  deceive,     a  well-placed 

I  shoulder,  and  a  weli-bent  hinder  leg. 
Th 
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THE  DARLEY  ARABIAN. 

The  Darley  Arabian  was  the  parent  of  our  best  racing  stock.  He  was 
purchased  by  Mr.  Darley's  brother,  at  Aleppo,  and  whs  bred  in  the 
neighbouring  desert  of  Palmyra.  The  figure  here  given  of  him  is 
BUpposed  to  be  an  accurate  delineation.  It  contains  every  point,  without 
much  show,  whiuh  could  be  desired  in  a  turf-horse. 


FLYING  CHILDEBS, 


The  immediate  descendants  of  this  invaluable  horae,  were  the  Devonshire 
or  Flying  Childers ;  the  Bleeding  or  Bartlelt's  Childers,  vhn  was  iicvlt 
trained;  Al  man  z  or,  and  others. 

The  two  Childers  were  the  means  through  which  the  blood  and  fame  of 
their  sire  were  widely  circulated,  and  from  iheni  descended  another  Chil- 
ders, Blaxe,  Snap,  Sampson,  Eclipse,  and  a  host  of  excellent  horses. 

IPX  Devonshire  or  Fi.ving  Childers,  so  called  from  the  name  of  his 
feeder,  Mr.  Childers,  of  Carr-House,  and  the  sale  of  him  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  was  the  fleetest  horse  of  his  duy.  He  was  at  first  trained 
as  a.  hunter,  but  the  superior  speed  and  courage  which  he  discovered 
caused  him  to  be  soon  transferred  to  tlie  turf.  Common  report  affirms, 
that  he  could  run  a  mile  in  a  minute,  but  there  is  no  authentic  record  of 
tliis.  Childers  ran  over  the  round  course  at  Newmarket  (three  miles  six 
furlongs  and  ninety-three  jards)  in  six  minutes  and  forly  second; 
^^^^e  Beacon  course  (.four  miles  one  furlong  aud 
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eight  yards)  in  seven  itiinutes  and  thirty  seconds.  In  1772,  a  mUe  waa 
run  by  Firetail,  in  one  minute  and  four  seconds. 

In  October  1741,  at  theCurragh  meeting  in  Ireland.  Mr.  Wilde  engaged 
to  ride  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven  miles  in  nine  hours.  He  performed 
it  in  sis  hour»  and  twenty-one  minutes,  He  employed  ten  horses,  and, 
allowing  for  mounting  and  dismounting,  and  u  moment  for  refreshment,  he 
rode  for  six  hours  at  the  rate  of  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

Mr.  Thomhill,  in  174B,  exceeded  this,  for  he  rode  from  Stilton  to 
London  and  back,  and  again  to  Stilton,  being  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
miles,  in  eleven  hours  and  thirty-four  minutes,  which  is,  after  allowing 
the  least  poHsible  time  for  changing  horses,  twenty  miles  an  hour  for 
eleven  hours,  and  on  the  turnpike  road  and  uneven  ground. 

Mr.  Shaftoe,  in  1762,  with  ten  burses,  and  five  of  them  ridden  twice, 
accomplished  fifty  miles^and  a  quarter,  in  one  hour  and  forty-nine  minutes. 
In  1763,  Mr.  Shaftoe'won  a  more  extraordinary  match.  He  was  to 
procure  a  person  to  ride  one  hundred  miles  a  day,  on  any  one  horse  each 
day,  for  twenty-nine  days  together,  and  to  have  any  number  of  horses  not 
.elceedmg  twenty-nine.  He  accomplished  it  on  fourteen  horses;  and  on 
one  day  he  rpde  one  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  on  account  of  the  tiring  of 
his  first  horse. 

Mr,  Hull's  Quibbler,  however,  afforded  the  most  extraordinary  instance 
on  record,  of  the  stoutness  as  well  as  speed  of  the  race-horse.  In  December 
1786, .he ran  twenty-three  miles  round  the  flat  at  Newmarket,  infifly-seven 
minutes  and  leu  seconds. 


ECLIPSE. 

Eclipse  was  got  by  Marsk,  a  grandson  of  Bartleti's  Childers  *. 


The  pedigree  of  Eclipse  will  likewise  aiford  us  another  cutioui  illustration  of  tha  J 
UucertUDly  which  attendB  tboruugh-brwl  horbeii.  Marie  wai  sold  at  the  sale  of  the  Data  i 
of  Ciimberlaiid's  stud  for  n  mere  liiflii,  and  wu  aufiered  to  run  Bliuost  wild  on  the  Nsv  | 
t'orei-t.  He  wataTlLTWardijpurcluiiiiHl  by  the  Eul  of  Abingdon,  fur  one  thuu&imd  guineu,  1 
and  before  his  duuth,  covered  for  one  hundred  guineas-  SuuiRr,  when  Ihe  pro]«rty  ti  I 
Sir  Harry  Barpur,  waa  ordered  to  be  shot,  and  while  he  -vrh  sctually  leading  lo  the  dog^  i 
kennel,  he  waa  apared  at  Ihe  inlercesiion  of  one  of  Sir  Horry's  grooms ;  and  iKitlwT  I 
BAnTLETT't  CaiLDias,  Mr  Snuu,  nas  over  trainad.    On  the  aide  of  the  dam,  Spzlctu 
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Of  the  beauly,  yet  peculiarity  of  his  I'orin,  much  has  been  said.  The 
very  great  size,  obliquity,  and  lowness  of  his  shoulders  were  the  objects  of 
getierftl  reinarlf — with  the  shortness  of  bis  fore-quarters,  his  ample  and 
finely  proportioned  quBJlers,  aud  the  swelling  muscles  of  his  fore-arm  and 
thigh.  Of  his  speed,  no  correct  eslimute  eaii  be  formed,  for  he  never  met 
with  an  opponent  sufilciently  fleet  to  put  it  ti 


ttie  test. 


He  was  bred  by  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and  sold  at  his  death  to 
Mr,  Wildman,  a  sheep  salesman,  for  seventy-five  guineas.  Colonel  O'Keily 
purchased  a  share  of  him  fi^m  Wildman.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year,  when  the  reputation  of  this  wonderful  animal  wan  at  iia  hcighl, 
O'Keily  wished  to  become  sole  owner  of  him,  and  bought  the  remaining; 
share  for  one  thousand  pounds. 

Eclipse  was  what  is  termed  a  thick-winded  horse,  and  pufied  and 
roared  so  as  to  be  heard  at  a  considerable  distance.  For  this  or  some 
other  cause,  he  was  not  brought  on  the  turf  until  be  was  five  years  old, 

O'Keily,  aware  of  his  horse's  powers,  bad  backed  him  freely  on  his 
first  race,  in  May  1769.  This  excited  curiosity,  or,  perhaps,  roused  sus- 
picion, and  some  persons  attempted  to  watch  one  of  his  trials.  Mr.  John 
Lawrence  says,  that  "  they  were  a.  little  too  late  ;  but  they  found  an  old 
woman  who  gave  them  nil  the  information  they  wanted.  On  inquiring 
whether  she  had  seen  a  race,  she  replied  that  she  could  not  tell  whether 
it  was  a  race  or  not,  but  that  she  had  just  seen  a  horse  with  while  legs 
running'  away  at  a  monstrous  rate,  and  another  horse  a  great  way  behind, 
trying  tu  run  after  him ;  but  she  was  sure  he  never  would  catch  the  white- 
legged  horse  if  he  ran  to  the  world's  end." 

The  first  heat  was  easily  won,  when  O'Keily,  observing  that  the  rider 
had  been  pulling  at  Eclipse  during  the  whole  of  the  race,  offered  a  wager 
that  he  placed  the  horses  in  the  next  heat.  This  seemed  a  thing  so  highly 
improbable,  that  he  immediately  had  bets  to  a  large  amount.  Being 
called  on  to  declare,  he  replied,  "  Eclipse  first,  and  the  rest  no  where  ! " 
The  event  justified  his  prediction  :  all  the  others  were  distanced  by  EcHpse 
with  the  greatest  ease ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  turf,  Ihey  had  no  place. 

in  the  spring  of  the  following  )ear,  he  beat  Mr.  Wentworth's  Bucephalus, 
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who  had  never  tefore  been  conquered .     Two  days  aAerwar^  ^oistancei 

Mr.  Sttode's  Pensioner,  a  very  good  horse ;  and,  in  the  Auf^ust  of  the  same 
year,  he  won  the  great  aiibscriptioti  at  York.  No  horse  daring;  to  enter 
against  him,  he  closed  his  short  career  of  seventeen  months,  by  walking 
over  the  Newmarket  course  for  the  king's  plale,  on  October  the  18th,  1770. 
He  was  never  beaten,  nor  ever  paid  forfeit,  and  won  for  his  owner  more 
than  twenty-five  thousand  pounds. 

Eclipse  was  afterwards  employed  as  a  stallion,  and  produced  the 
extraordinary  number  of  three  hundred  and  tlijrty-four  winners,  and  these 
netted  to  their  owners  more  than  a  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds 
exclusive  of  plates  and  cups.  This  tine  animal  died  in  17S9,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-five  years  *. 

More  than  twenty  years  after  the  Darley  Arabian,  and  when  the  value 
of  the  Arabian  blood  was  fully  established.  Lord  Godolphin  possessed  a 
beautiful,  but  singularly-shaped  horse,  which  he  called  an  Arabian,  but 
which  was  really  a  Barb.  His  crest,  lofty  and  arched  almost  to  a  fault, 
will  disting^uish  him  from  every  other  horse. 

It  will  likewise  be  seen  from  our  plate  (ciWe  p.  9),  that  he  had  a 
sinking  behind  his  shoulders,  almost  as  peculiar,  and  a  corresponding 
elevation  of  the  spine  towards  the  loins.  His  muzzle  was  uneommouly 
line,  his  head  beautifully  set  on,  his  shoulders  capacious,  and  Ids  quarters 
well  spread  out.  He  was  picked  up  in  France,  where  he  was  actually 
employed  in  drawing  a  cart ;  and  when  he  was  afterwards  presented  to  Lord 
Godolphin,  he  was  in  that  nobleman's  stud  a  considerable  time  before  his 
value  was  discovered.  It  was  not  until  the  birth  of  Lath,  one  of  the  first 
horses  of  that  period,  that  his  excellence  began  to  he  appreciated.  He 
was  then  styled  an  Arabian,  and  became,  in  even  a  greater  degree  than  the 
Darley,  the  founder  of  the  modern  thorough-bred  horses.  He  died  in 
1753,  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine. 

An  intimate  fiiendship  subsisted  between  him  and  a  cat,  which  either  sat 
on  his  back  when  he  was  in  the  stable,  or  nestled  as  closely  to  hin)  as  she 
could.  At  his  death,  the  cat  refused  her  food,  and  pined  away,  and  soon 
died, — Mr.  Holcroft  gives  a  similar  relation  of  the  attachment  between  a 
race-horse  and  a  cat,  which  the  courser  would  take  in  his  mouth  and  place 
in  his  manger  and  upon  his  back  without  hurting  her,  Chillahy,  called 
from  his  great  ferocity  the  Mad  Arabian,  whom  one  only  of  the  grooms 
dared  to  approach,  and  who  savagely  tore  to  pieces  the  image  of  a  man 
that  was  purposely  placed  in  his  way,  had  his  peculiar  attachment  to  a 
lamb,  who  used  to  employ  himself  for  many  an  hour,  in  butting  away  the 
flies  from  him. 

Another  foreign  horse,  whose  portrait  we  have  given  (vide  p.  11),  was 
the  Welleslbv  Arabian;  the  very  picture  of  a  beautiful  wild  horse  of 
the  desert.  His  precise  country  was  never  determined  He  is  evidently 
neither  a  perfect  Barb,  nor  a  perfect  Arabian,  but  from  some  neighbouriitg 
province,  where  both  the  Barb  and  Arabian  would  expand  to  a  more  per- 
fect fulness  of  form.  This  horse  has  been  erroneously  selected  as  the  pat- 
tern of  a  superior  Arabian,  and  therefore  we  have  introduced  him;  few,  how- 
ever, of  his  produce  were  trained  who  can  add  much  to  his  reputation, 

It  has  been  imagined  that  the  breed  of  racing  horses  has  lately  very 
considerably  degenerated.     This  is  not  the  case.     Thorough-bred  horses 

•  Tlia  prmluco  of  King  lletod,  a  iJesrcnilHnl  of  Flying  Childers,  was  even  more 
meruuB.  Ho  got  no  Iuhs  than  four  hunilrcd  and  DiuEty-suven  winners,  nlio  gained  for 
L-ir  praiirietori  upwards  of  two  hundred  thonauiil  iiounds.     Highflyer  was  a  son  of  King 
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were  formerly  fewer  in  number,  and  their  performances  created  greater 
wonder.  The  breed  has  now  increased  twenty-fold,  and  superiority  is  not- 
so  easily  obtained  among  so  many  competitors.  If  one  circumstance  could, 
more  than  any  other,  produce  this  degeneracy,  it  would  be  our  absurd  and 
cruel  habit  of  bringing  out  horses  too  suon,  and  the  frequent  failure  of  their 
legs  before  they  have  come  to  their  full  power.  Childers  and  Eclipse 
did  not  appear  until  they  were  five  years  old ;  but  many  of  our  best  horses, 
and  those,  perhaps,  who  would  have  shewn  equal  excellence  with  the  most 
celebrated  racers,  are  foundered  and  destroyed  before  that  ])eriod. 

Whether  the  introduction  of  short  races,  and  so  }oung  horses,  be 
advantageous,  and  whether  stoutness  and  usefulness  may  not  thus  be 
somewhat  too  much  sacrificed  to  speed :  whether  there  may  be  danger 
that  an  animal  designed  for  service  may,  in  process  of  time,  be  frit- 
tered away  almost  to  a  shadow  of  what  he  was,  in  order  that  at  two 
years  old,  over  the  one-mile-course,  he  may  astonish  the  crowd  by  his 
fleetness, — ^are  questions  that  more  concern  the  sporting  man  than  the 
agriculturist;  and  yet  they  concern  the  agriculturist  too,  for  racing  is 
principally  valuable  as  connected  with  breeding,  and  as  the  test  of  breeding. 

The  horse  enters  into  the  spirit  of  the  race  as  thoroughly  as  does  his 
rider,  and,  without  whip  or  spur,  will  generally  exert  his  energies  to  the 
utmost  to  beat  his  opponent  It  is  beautiful  to  see  him  advancing  to  the 
starting-post,  every  motion  evincing  his  eagerness.  The  signal  is  given, 
and  he  springs  away — he  settles  himself  in  his  stride — the  jockey  becomes 
a  part  and  portion  of  him,  every  motion  of  the  arms  BXifi,  body  corre- 
sponding with,  and  assisting  the  action  of  the  horse.  On  he  goes,  eager, 
yet  husbanding  his  powers.  At  length,  when  he  arrives  at  that  distance 
from  which  the  rider  knows  that  he  will  live  home  at  the  top  of  his  speed, 
the  hint  is  p^ven,  and  on  he  rushes.  Then  the  race  in  reality  begins, 
and  every  nerve  is  strained  to  head  his  competitor.  Then,  too,  comes  the 
art  of  the  rider,  to  keep  the  horse  within  his  pace,  and  with  admirable  give 
and  take,  add  to  the  length  of  every  stride.  Then,  perhaps,  the  spur, 
skilfully  applied,  may  be  necessary  to  rouse  every  dormant  energy.  A 
sluggish  lurching  horse  may  need  more  punishment  than  the  humane 
observer  would  think  justifiable.  But  the  natural  ardour  of  the  race-horse, 
roused  at  the  moment  of  the  grand  struggle,  by  the  moderate  application 
of  the  whip  and  spur,  will  bring  him  through  if  he  can  win. 

Forrester  will  afibrd  sufficient  illustration  of  the  natural  emulation  of 
the  courser. — He  had  won  many  a  hardly  contested  race ;  at  length,  over- 
weighted and  over-matched,  the  rally  had  commenced.  His  opponent, 
who  had  been  waitmg  behind,  was  gaining  upon  him ;  he  overtook  him, 
and  they  continued  quite  close  to  within  the  distance.  It  was  a  point  that 
could  scarcely  be  decided.  But  Forrester's  strength  was  failing.  He  made 
one  desperate  plunge — seized  his  antagonist  by  the  jaw  to  hold  him  back, 
and  covdd  scarcely  be  forced  to  quit  his  hold.  In  like  manner,  a  horse 
belonging  to  Mr.Quin,in  1753,  finding  his  adversary  gradually  passing  him, 
seized  him  by  the  leg,  and  both  riders  were  obliged  to  dismount,  in  order  to 
separate  the  animals.  Let  us  here  pause  and  ask,  would  the  butcherly  whip- 
ping and  cutting  which  seems  so  often  to  form  the  expected  and  necessary 
conclusion  of  the  race — the  supposed  display  of  the  skill  of  the  rider 
— ^the  exultation  of  the  thoughtless  or  unfeeling  spectator — ^would  these 
have  carried  such  horses  over  one  additional  inch  of  ground?  They 
would  have  been  thrown  abroad — they  would  have  shortened  their  stroke 
—-and  perhaps  would  have  become  enraged  and  suspended  ever^  «s&\^>s»u 
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Hfcc  horse  is  ui  muceptible  of  pleasure  and  pain  as  ouraelvee.  He  wn 
■eommitt«(l  to  UH  for  our  proleclion  and  our  use  ;  he  is  a  willing,  devoted 
Mfyaut.     Whence  did  we  derive  the  Tii^ht  to  abuse  him  ?  Interest  speaks 

I  the  sMne  lan^^uage.     Many  a  race  has  been  loat  by  the  infliction  of  w 

[  enielty*. 
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r  ITiere  are  few  agriculturista  who  have  not  a  little  liking  for  the  sports  of 
r  8u  field,  and  who  do  nut  fancy  rich  niiisic  in  the  cry  of  the  hounds.  To 
I  irbat  extent  it  may  be  prudent  for  them  to  iudulg;e  in  these  sports  circum- 
I  Itknces  must  decide,  and  they  deserve  the  most  serious  consideration. 
[  Jjew  can,  or,  if  they  (»uld,  oug-ht  to  keep  a  hunter.  There  are  t«mpta- 
L  ^ns  to  expense  in  the  field,  und  to  expense  after  the  chose,  which  it 
I  qw.;  be  di^cult  to  withstand.    The  hunter,  however,  or  the  hunting  horse, 

•  One  of  the  neverert  plBte^races  on  racor 
jRiare  mire  no  fewer  than  aix  heats,  and  two  c 
ItBterted  by  the  winiMr  of  the  plate. 
-    I>  1 7S3  b1  Saliibory,  and  over  a  taut-mile  course,  there  vefe  four  heati  between    two 
^n«ea,  tliv  Duke  ufOraftou'B  Hftvaoaab  uud  Mr.  WiUnuiu's  Pom. 
^^Tbe  foUowing  table  ufthe  nbbnivUtiuos  lued  in  deBigootiug  the  diflureat  coutmh  at 


L    .The  foUowmc  table  of  the  nbbnn 
y  Inwmarket,  and  the  lesigth  of  thesu  t 


courses,  t 


i  of  ditto   ■ 


The  Buafou  C( 

Last  thrvc  miles 

From  the  Bitch  in 

From  the  turn  of  the  lands  in 

Clermont  eouna 

Acioii  the  Flat 

Two-year  old  course 

Yeuung  course 

Ditch  mile 
Abin|{doii  mile 
Kowlcy  mile 


B.C.    i] 
L.T.M. 

D-1. 
T.  t.l. 

C.  C, 

A.  F. 
T.  Y.  C, 

Y.  C. 

R  C. 

D.M. 

A.M. 


T.M.  I 


.cceptablo. 


Two  middle  miles  of  B.  C. 

ADuTtHuf  is  Iho  length  of  two  hundrnl  and  fur^  yards  fniDi  the  wiauing  post.     In  the 

gallery  of  the  wiuning  post,  and  iu  a  little  gallery  at  thu  distance  pusl,  ace  placed  two  men 

Soldiu^  crlmtOD  Bu^.     As  suua  aa  the  firil  horse  has  passed  the  winning  post,  the  man 
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f.  €.  the  holrs^  on  which  a  fanner,  if  he  be  not  a  professed  fiportsmoii, 
may  oecasionally  with  pleasure,  and  without  disgrace,  follow  the  houndp, 
is  in  value  and  beauty  next  to  the  racer. 

He  should  seldom  be  under  fifteen  or  more  than  sixteen  hands  high ; 
below  this  standard  he  cannot  always  sufficiently  measure  the  object  before 
him,  and  above  this,  he  is  i^t  to  be  legg^  and  awkward  at  his  work. 

In  proportion  as  the  agriculture  of  the  country  is  improved,  the  speed  of 
the  chase  is  increased.  The  scent  both  of  the  fox  and  the  hare  will  lie  better 
in  inclosed  and  well-cultivated  ground,  than  on  open,  barren  heaths ;  and 
there  is  more  running  brecut'high  than  when  the  hound  is  compelled  to 
pick  out  the  scent,  carrying  his  nose  almost  close  to  the  ground,  and 
consequently  going  more  slowly.  The  character  of  the  hunter  is  consequently 
gradually  chuiging.  Stoutness  is  still  required,  but  speed  is  becoming 
more  necessary,  and,  therefore,  for  the  fox,  and  the  deer,  and  even  for  the 
hare,  blood  is  an  essential  quality. 

In  strong,  thk^kly  inclosed  countries,  the  half-bred  horse  may  get  toler- 
ably well  along ;  but  for  general  use  the  hunter  should  be  at  least  three- 
quarters  bred,  perhaps  seven-eighths.  If  he  could  be  obtained  with 
bpne  enough,  and  di&rent  actbn,  a  thorough-bred  horse  would  form  the 
best  of  all  hunters :  but  the  thorough-bred  horse,  with  the  usual  action  of 
the  racer,  would  not,  even  at  three-quarters  speed,  always  carry  himsdf 
sufficiently  high  to  be  aware  of  and  to  clear  his  fences. 

The  first  property  of  a  good  hunter  is,  that  he  should  be  light  in  hand. 
For  this  purpose  his  head  must  be  small ;  his  neck  thin ;  and  especially 
thin  beneath ;  his  crest  firm  and  arched,  and  his  jaws  wide.  The  head 
will  then  be  well  set  on.  It  will  form  that  angle  with  the  neck,  which  gives 
a  light  and  pleasant  mouth. 

Somewhat  of  a  ewe-neck,  however  it  may  lessen  the  beauty  of  the  race- 
horse, does  not  interfere  with  his  speed,  because,  as  is  shewn  where  the 
structure  of  the  horse  is  considered,  more  weight  may  be  thrown  forward; 
and  consequently  the  whole  bulk  of  the  animal  more  easily  impelled ;  at 
the  same  time,  the  head  is  more  readily  and  perfectly  extended,  the  windr 
pipe  is  brought  almost  to  a  straight  line  from  the  lungs  to  the  muzzle,  and 
the  breathing  is  freer.  Should  the  courser,  in  consequence  of  this  form 
of  the  neck,  bear  more  heavily  on  the  hand,  the  race  is  soon  over ;  but  tha 
hunter  may  be  our  companion  and  our  servant  through  a  long  day,  and  it 
is  of  essential  consequence  that  he  shall  not  too  much  annoy  and  tire  us 
by  the  weight  of  his  head  and  neck. 

The  forehand  should  be  loflier  than  that  of  the  racer.  A  turf  horse  may 
be  forgiven  if  his  hind  quarters  rise  an  inch  or  two  above  his  fore  ones> 
His  principal  power  is  wanted  from  behind,  and  the  very  lowness  of  th« 

;d>ops  his  flag ;  the  other  at  the  distance  post  drops  his  at  the  same  moment,  and  the  horse 
whitfh  has  not  then  passed  that  post  is  ssdd  to  be  distanced,  and  cannot  start  again  for  the 
gttme  plate  or  prize. 

A  Feather-weight  is  the  lightest  weight  that  can  be  put  on  the  back  of  a  horse . 

A  Give  and  Take  Plate  is  where  horses  carry  weight  according  to  their  heigni  Four- 
teen hands  are  taken  as  the  standard  height,  and  the  horse  must  carry  nine  stone  (the  horse- 
man's stone  is  fourteen  pounds).  Seven  pounds  are  taken  from  the  weight  for  evenr  inclk 
below  fourteen  hands,  and  seven  pounds  added  for  every  inch  above  fourteen  hands.  A 
fwr  pounds  additional  weight  is  so  serious  an  evil,  that  it  is  said,  seven  pounds  in  a  miler 
r4ce  are  equivalent  to  a  disfimce.  ,  ,  . 

A  Post  Match  is  for  horses  of  a  certam  age,  and  the  parties  possess  the  privilege  o^ 
bringbigaflyjioweofthatagetothepost.  ,    *   ,   ^xi.   v^        ««=:*. 

A  FRODtwB  Match  is  that  between  tiie  produce  of  certain  mare«  lu  f^al  »^»ft  ^a»ft  w.^ 
Mtflob,  aiuLto  b«  decided  when  theyaniYe  at  a  oortain  an  V9«^^^« 
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forehand  may  throw  more  weight  in  front,  and  cause  the  whofe  machine  to 
e  easily  and  speedily  moved.  A  iofly  forehand,  however,  is  india- 
pen sable  in  the  hiinler;  the  shoulder  as  extensive  as  in  the  racer; — as 
oblique  and  somewhat  thicker ;  Ihe  saddle  will  then  be  in  its  proper  place, 
and  will  continue  so,  however  loni^  may  be  the  run. 

The  barrel  should  be  rounder  to  give  greater  room  for  Ihe  heart  and 
ungs  to  play,  and  send  more  and  purer  blood  to  the  larger  frame  of  this 
horse  ;  and  especially  more  room  to  play  when  the  run  may  continue  uu- 
checked  for  a.  time  that  begins  to  be  distressing.  A  brood  chest  is  an 
'  excellence  i[i  the  hunter. — In  the  violent  and  long- continued  enertion  of  the 
*  chase,  the  re.'ipiration  is  exceedingly  quickened,  and  abundantly  more 
'blood  is  hurried  through  the  lungs  in  a  given  time  than  when  the  auimal 
There  must  be  sufficient  room  for  this,  or  the  horse  will  be 
blown,  and  possibly  destroyed.  The  majority  of  the  horses  that  perish 
in  the  field  are  narrow  chested. 

The  arm  should  be  as  muscular  as  that  of  the  courser,  or  even  more 
■o,  for  both  strength  and  endurance  are  wanted. 

The  leg  should  be  deeper  than  that  of  the  race  horse  (broader  as  you 
stand  at  the  side  of  the  horse),  and  especially  beneath  the  knee,  In 
proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  tendon  from  the  cannon  or  shank-bone, 
■nd  more  particularly  just  helow  the  knee,  is  the  mechanical  advantag'e 
with  which  it  acta.  A  racer  may  be  tied  beneath  the  knee,  without  per- 
fectly destroying  his  power,  but  a  hunter  with  this  defect  will  rarely  have 
Btoulness. 

If  any  objection  be  made  to  our  cut  of  the  hunter,  it  will  be  that  the 
Inare  was  too  fine  below  the  knee.  It  was  Ihe  only  bad  point  in  an  almost 
perfect  form.  She  was  the  property  of  T.  Millington,  Esq.,  to  whose 
Idndness  we  are  indebted  for  permission  to  copy  her  portrait.  She  would 
go  over  anything,  and  was  never  tired. 

The  leg  should  be  shorter.  Higher  action  is  required  than  in  the  racer, 
ihat  the  legs  may  be  clearly  and  safely  lifted  over  many  an  obstacle,  and, 
particularly,  that  they  may  be  well  doubled  up  in  the  leap. 

The  pastern  should  be  shorter,  and  less  slanting,  yet  retaining  coiisider- 
aHe  obliquity.  The  long  pastern  is  useful,  by  tlie  yielding  resistance 
which  its  elasticity  affords,  to  break  the  concussion  with  which  the  race- 
borse  from  his  immense  stride  and  speed  must  come  on  the  ground :  and 
the  oblique  direction  of  the  diderent  bones  beautifully  contributes  to  effect 
the  same  purpose.  With  this  elasticity,  however,  a  considerable  degree 
of  weakness  is  necessarily  connected,  and  the  race-horse  occasionally  breaks 
down  in  die  middle  of  his  course.  The  hunter,  from  his  different  action, 
takes  not  tliis  length  of  stride,  and  therefore  wauts  not  all  this  elastic  me- 
chani  sm ;  he  more  needs  strength  to  support  his  own  heavier  carcase,  and 
the  greater  weight  of  his  rider,  and  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  a  long  day. 
Some  obliquity,  however,  he  requires,  otherwise  the  concussion  even  of 
his  shorter  gallop,  and  more  particularly  of  his  frequently  tremendous 
leaps,  would  inevitably  lame  him. 

The  foot  of  the  hunter  Is  a  most  material  point.     It  is  of  consequence  in 

yet  it  is  a  notorious  fact,  that  many  of  our  best  thorough-bred 

horses  have  had  very  indiderent  feet.     The  narrow  contracted  foot  is  the 

earse  of  much  of  the  racing  blood.     The  work  of  the  racer,  however,  is  all 

^formed  on   the  turf,  and   his  bad  feet  may  scarcely  incommode  him ; 

It  the  foot  of  the  hunter  is  battered  over  many  a  flinty  road  and  stony 

Id,  and  if  not  particularly  good,  will  soon  be  disabled  and  ruined. 

The  position  of  llie  feet  requires  some  attention  m  tlie  hunter.     They 
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should  if  possible  stand  straight  If  they  turn  a  little  outward  there  is  no 
serious  objection;  but  if  they  turn  inward  his  action  cannot  be  safe» 
particularly  when  he  is  fatigued  or  over- weighted. 

The  body  should  be  short  and  compact,  compared  with  that  of  the  race- 
horse, that  he  may  not  in  his  gallop  take  too  extended  a  stride.  This 
would  be  a  serious  disadvantage  in  a  long  day  and  with  a  heavy  rider, 
from  the  stress  on  the  pasterns ;  and  more  serious  when  going  'over 
clayey  poached  ground,  during  the  winter  months.  The  compact  short- 
strided  horse  will  almost  skim  the  surface,  while  the  feet  of  the  longer- 
reached  animal  will  sink  deep,  and  he  will  wear  himself  out  by  efforts  to 
disengage  himself. 

Every  horseman  knows  how  much  more  enduring  is  a  short-bodied 
horse  in  climbing  hills,  although  perhaps  not  quite  so  much  in  descending 
them.  This  is  the  secret  of  suiting  the  race-horse  to  his  course ;  and 
unfolds  the  apparent  mystery  of  a  decidedly  superior  horse  on  a  flat  and 
straight  course,  being  of\en  beaten  by  a  little  horse,  with  far  shorter  stride 
on  uneven  ground,  and  with  several  turnings. 

The  loins  should  be  broad ; — the  quarters  long ;— the  thighs  muscular ; 
—the  hocks  well  bent,  and  well  under  the  horse. 

The  reader  needs  not  be  told  how  essential  temper  and  courage  are.  A 
hot  irritable  brute  is  a  perfect  nuisance,  and  the  coward  that  will  scarcely 
face  the  slightest  fence  exposes  his  owner  to  ridicule. 

The  training  of  the  race-horse  has  not  been  touched  upon.  It  contains 
too  much  mystery,  and  too  much  absurdity  for  common  understandings. 
The  principle  however  of  preparing  both  the  race-horse  and  the  hunter  for 
their  work  is  the  same,  and  can  have  no  mystery  about  it;  r/z.,  by 
physic  and  by  exercise,  to  get  rid  of  all  superfluous  fat  and  flesh,  without 
too  much  lowering  the  animal ;  and,  particularly  to  bring  him  by  dint  of 
exercise  into  good  wind,  and  accustom  him  to  the  full  trial  of  his  powers, 
without  over-straining  or  injuring  him.  Two  or  three  doses  of  physic 
as  the  season  approaches,  and  these  not  too  strong ;  plenty  of  good  hard 
meat;  and  a  daily  gallop  of  a  couple  of  miles,  and  at  a  pace  not  too 
quick,  will  be  nearly  all  that  can  be  required.  Physic  must  not  be 
omitted ;  but  the  three  words  air^  exercise,  food,  contain  the  grand  secret 
and  art  of  training. 

Some  think  that  even  the  simple  process  now  described  is  not  necessary, 
and  that  horses  that  are  taken  up  and  worked  in  the  day,  and  with  a  fe^ 
or  two  of  corn,  and  turned  out  at  night,  with  an  open  stable  or  shed  to 
run  into  if  they  please,  are  as  active,  healthy,  and  enduring,  as  those  who 
are  most  carefully  trained,  and  confined  to  the  stable  during  the  hunting 
season.  Many  a  farmer  has  boasted,  that  he  can  beat  the  most  numerous 
and  the  best-appointed  field,  and  that  his  horse  never  wants  wind,  and 
rarely  tires. 

It  is  true  that  the  farmer  may  enjoy  a  good  day's  sport  on  the  horse 
that  carries  him  to  market,  or  possibly,  occasionally  performs  more  menial- 
drudgery  ;  but  the  frothy  lather  with  which  such  a  horse  is  covered  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day  evinces  undeniable  inferiority.  There  is,  however, 
one  point  on  which  the  untrained  horse  has  the  advantage.  Accustomed 
Xxi  all  weathers,  he  rarely  suffers,  when,  after  a  sharp  burst,  there  comes  a 
sudden  check,  and  the  pampered  and  shivering  stabled  horse  is  exposed 
with  him  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  piercing  north-easter.  The  one  cares 
nothing  about  it;  the  other  may  carry  home  the  seeds  of  dangerous 
disease. 
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The  hunter  may  be  fairly  ridden  twice,  or,  if  not  with  wiy  very  hard 
days,  three  times  in  Ilie  week ;  but,  after  a  thoroughly  hard  day,  and 
evident  distress,  three  or  four  days'  vest  should  be  allowed.  They  who  are 
merciful  to  their  horses,  allow  about  thirty  days'  work  in  the  course  of  the 
season  ;  with  i^entle  exercise  on  each  of  the  intermediate  days,  and  parti- 
cularly a  sweat  on  the  day  before  hunting.  There  is  an  account, 
however,  of  one  horse  who  followed  the  fox-hounds  seventy-five  timeB'  in 
one  seaBou.     This  feat  has  never  been  exceeded. 

We  recollect  to  have  seen  the  last  Duke  of  Uichmond  but  one,  although  an 
old  man,  and  when  he  had  the  gout  in  his  hands  so  severely  that  he  was 
obliged  to  be  lifted  on  horseback,  and  both  arms,  being  passed  through  the 
reins,  were  crossed  on  his  breast,  gallopinjr  down  the  steepest  part  of 
Bow  Hill,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Goodwood,  almost  as  abrupt  as  the  ridge 
of  an  ordinary  house,  and  cheering  on  the  hounds  with  all  the  ardour  of  a 
youth*. 

The  horse  fully  shares  in  the  enthusiasm  of  his  rider.  It  is  beautiful  to 
watch  llie  old  hunter,  who,  after  many  a  winters'  hard  work,  is  turned  into 
the  park  to  enjoy  himself  for  life.  Mis  attitude  and  his  countenance  when, 
perchance,  he  hears  the  distant  cry  of  the  dogs,  are  a  study.  If  he  can  he 
will  break  his  fence,  and,  over  hedge,  and  lune,  and  brook,  follow  the 
chase,  and  come  in  first  at  the  death. 

A  horse  that  had,  a  short  time  before,  been  severely  fired  on  three  legs, 
and  was  placed  in  a  loose  box,  with  the  door,  four  feet  high,  closed,  andan 
(iperture  over  it  little  more  than  three  feet  square,  and  standing  himself 
nearly  sisteen  hands,  and  master  of  fifteen  stone,  hearing  the  cheering  of 
the  huntsman  and  the  cry  of  the  dogs  at  no  great  distance,  sprung  through 
the  aperture  without  leaving  a  single  mark  on  the  bottom,  the  top,  or  the 

I'heu,  if  the  horse  be  thus  ready  to  exert  himself  for  our  pleasure— and 
pleasure  alone  is  here  the  object — it  is  indefensible  and  brutal  to  urge  him 

•  Sir  ilotiu  Mnlcolm  (in  bia  SkHtchea  of  Persia)  (^ves  an  sjnuniu^  accunnt  uf  the  imnmt- 
aidn  which  a  fux-hunt  in  thi!  Kn^liah  style  made  on  an  Arab, 

"  1  was  luilertiuned  by  listenmg  to  ar  '-"'■ '  ■■''••■   - 

liaimtiiig  to  a  group  of  IiiB  cuimtrjiueti 

the  fox,'  said  he,  pointing;  with  a  crooked  stick  to  a  cliunp  of  date  trees,  'them  hv  came  at 
a  grvaf  rate  I  hallooed,  out  Dobody  heard  me,  luid  I  thought  he  must  get  away ;  but  when 
he  got  quite  out  uf  light,  up  cameaUree  ipotleil  dog,  and  than  another  and  ruuilher.  Theji 
itll  had  their  noset  to  thi!  groiuul,  tuuT  gave  tongue — whow,  whow,  whow,  su  loud,  I  wan 
frightened,  Away  went  these  devils,  who  goon  found  the  pour  animal.  After  them  gat 
loped  (he  Forin^eeB  (n  eortujition  of  Frank,  the  uame  given  tu  au  Eiiropean  over  all  Ana), 
shouting  and  trying  to  make  a  noise  louder  than  the  dogs.  No  wonder  they  killed  the  tax 
among  Ihem.' " 

The  Treasurer,  Burleigh,  the  sage  conncillor  of  Queen  Eluabeth,  could  uut  enter  into 
Iha  pleasurea  of  the  chase.      Old  Andrew  Fuller  rolat*s  a  quaint  story  oFhim  :— 

"When  some  noLlemen  had  gotten  William  Cecill  Lord  Burleigh  to  ride  with  them 
a  hunting,  and  the  s|>urt  began  ti>  be  cold,  '  What  coll  you  this  ?'  said  the  treasurer. 
'  Oh !  now  the  dnga  are  at  liult,'  was  the  rqily.  '  Yea,'  quoth  the  treasurer,  ■  take  me 
again  in  inch  a  fault,  and  I'll  give  jou  leave  to  punish  me.'  " 

In  former  times  it  wiu  the  fa^on  for  women  to  hunt  almost  as  often  and  aa  keenly 
us  the  men.  Queen  Elinnbeth  was  eitremely  fond  of  the  chase.  Rowland  Whyte,  in 
u  letter  tu  Sir  Robert  Sidney,  «ays,  "  Her  majei^  is  well,  and  ewellenlly  dispuseU 
to  hunting;  for  every  vecond  day  she  is  on  horsuback,  and  continues  the  iii<urt  long." 

This  CMstum  suoa  afterwards  began  tu  dgdiue,  and  the  Jukea  and  soreaanu  o'  Ibe 
witty  coiu*  of  Charles  1 1,  contributed  tu  discountenance  it. 

11  is  a  curious  ciccumstancc,  that  tlie  first  work  on  hunting  that  proceeded  ftom  the 
mesa,  was  from  the  pen  of  n  female,  Juliaau  Bamns,  or  Berners,  the  suter  of  Lonl 
Bemera,  and  prioress  uf  the  nunnery  of  Sojiewull,  atiout  the  year  1  ifl  1 ,  .. 
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beyorid  his  own  natural  ardour,  too  serefely  as  we  sohietini^  do,'  and  erdi 
until  nature  is  quite  exhausted.  We  do  not  often  hear  of  a  *'  b&rd-day/' 
without  being  likewise  informed,  that  one  or  more  horses  either  died  iii 
.the  field,  or  scarcely  reached  home  before  they  expired.  Some  have  been 
thoughtless  and  cruel  enough  to  kill  two  horses  in  one  day.  One  of  the 
severest  chases  on  record  was  by  the  King's  stag-hounds.  There  was  an 
.uninterrupted  burst  of  four  hours  and  twenty  minutes.  One  horse  dropped 
•dead  in  the  field;  another  died  before  he  could  reach  the  stable;  and  seven 
more  within  a  week  afterwards. 

.  It  is  very  conceivable,  and  does  sometimes  happen,  that,  entering  m 
fully  as  his  master  into  the  sports  of  the  day,  the  horse  disdains  to  yield 
'to  fatigue,  and  voluntarily  presses  on,  until  nature  is  exhausted,  and 
he  falls  and  dies 4  but,  much  oftener,  the  poor  animal  has,  intelligibl;^ 
enough,  hinted  his  distress ;  unwilling  to  give  in,  yet  painfully  and  fsMll* 
•teringly  holding  on.  The  merciless  rider,  rather  than  give  up  one  houlr'f 
.enjoyment,  tortures  him  with  whip  and  spur,  until  he  drops  and  expiree. 

Although  the  hunter  may  be  unwilling  to  relinquish  the  chase,  he  who 
'*  is  merciful  to  his  beast*'  will  soon  recognize  the  symptoms  of  excessive 
and  dangerous  distress.  To  the  drooping  pace  and  staggering  gait,  and 
lieaving  flank,  and  heavy  bearing  on  hiuod,  will  be  added  a  very  peculiar 
.noise.  The  inexperienced  person  will  fancy  it  to  be  the  beating  of  the 
heart;  but  that  has  almost  ceased  to  beat,  and  the  lungs  are  becom* 
ing  gorged  with  blood.  It  is  the  convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  of  the 
belly,  called  into  violent  action  to  assist  in  the  now  laborious  office  of 
breathing.  The  man  who  proceeds  a  single  mile  afler  this  ought  to  »kfyi 
the  punishment  he  is  inflicting*. 

Let  the  rider  instantly  dismount.  If  he  has  a  lancet,  and  skill  to  use  ii« 
let  him  take  away  five  or  six  quarts  of  blood ;  or  if  he  has  no  lancet,  lei 
him  cut  the  burs  with  his  pocket  knife  as  deeply  as  he  can.  The  lungs 
may  be  thus  relieved,  and  the  horse  may  be  able  to  crawl  home^  Then* 
or  before,  if  possible,  let  some  powerful  cordial  be  administered.  Cordiab 
are,  generally  speaking,  the  disgrace  and  bane  of  the  stable ;  but  here,  and 
almost  here  alone,  they  are  truly  valuable.  They  may  rouse  the  exhausted 
powers  of  nature ;  they  may  prevent  what  the  medical  man  would  call  the 
reaction  of  inflammation ;  although  they  are  the  veriest  poison  when 
inflammation  has  commenced. 

A  &vourite  hunter  fell  after  a  long  burst,  and  lay  stretched  out,  convulsed, 
and  apparently  dying.  His  master  procured  a  bottle  of  good  sherry  from 
the   ^Kmse  of  a  neighbouring  friend,  and  poured  it  down  the  animaTa 

.  *  We  sboi^d  almost  rejoice  if  the  abused  qqadrupedj  cruelly  urged  beywi^ 
his  powers,  were  to  inflict  on  his  rider  the  punishment  which  a  Spanish  ruffian 
receivedji  when  mercilessly  torturing,  in  a  similar  way,  a  poor  Indian  sUve,  who  was 
carrying  him  on  his  hack  over  the  mountains.  It  is  thus  related  hy  Captain  Coc^raQe, 
(Colombia  ii.  357). — <<  Shortly  after  passing  this  stream,  we  arrived  at  an  abn^t  pnci* 
pice,  which  went  perpendicularly  down  about  fifteen  hundx^  feet,  to  a  mountaixi  tonenl 
below,  Th»e  Lieutenant  Ortegas  narrated  to  me  the  following  anecdote  of  the  cruelty 
aad  yimishment  of  a  Spanish  officer : — This  inhuman  wretch,  having  fastened  on  ai| 
inuBense  pair  of  mule  spurs,  was  incessantly  darting  the  rowels  into  flie  bare  flesh  of  &» 
fortured  sweio,  who  in  vain  remonstrated  with  his  peraecntor,  and  assured  him  hecoul^ 
net  quicken  his  pace.  The  ofScer  only  pHed  bis  spurs  the  moore^  in  proportion  to  the  piuc* 
)BurB  of  the  saUiearo.  At  last,  the  man  roused  to  the  hig^iest  pitch  of  infuriated  exoitexvieiiA 
and  resentment,  from  the  relentiess  attacV^s  of  the  officer,  on  reaching  this  place  jerked  him 
from  his  chair  into  the  immense  depth  of  the  torrent  below,  where  ne  wm  killed,  and  hs 
i>ody  cbidd  not  be  recovered.  The  siUero  dashed  off  at  fuU  speed,  escaped  info  the  tnoun  • 
laiBj  and- w%B never  aStor  hear4  ot" 
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throat.  The  horse  immeiliately  began  to  revive;  soon  after  got  up; 
walked  homo,  and  gradually  recovered.  The  sportsman  may  not  always 
he  able  to  get  this,  but  he  may  obtain  a  cordial-ball  from  the  nearest 
farrier,  or  he  may  beg  a  little  ginger  from  some  jrond  house-wife, 
and  mix  it  with  warm  a!e,  or  he  may  give  the  ale  alone,  or  strength- 
ened with  a  httle  rum  or  gin.  When  he  gets  home,  or  if  he  stops 
at  the  first  stable  he  finds,  let  the  horse  be  put  into  the  cooled  place,  and 
then  well  clothed  and  diligently  rubbed  about  Ihe  legs  ant!  belly.  The 
practice  of  putting  the  animal,  thus  distressed,  into  "  a  comfortable  warm 
stable,"  and  excluding  every  brealh  of  air,  has  destroyed  many  valuable 
horses. 

We  are  now  describing  the  very  earliest  treatment  to  be  adopted,  and  before 
it  may  be  possible  (o  call  in  an  experienced  practitioner.  This  stimulating 
plan  would  be  falal  twelve  hours  afterwards.  It  will,  however,  be  Ihe 
wisest  course,  to  commit  the  animal,  the  lirst  moment  it  is  practicable,  to 
the  care  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  if  such  there  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
in  whom  confidence  can  be  placed. 

The  labours  and  the  pleasures  of  the  hunting  season  being  passed,  the 
farmer  makes  little  or  no  diOerence  in  the  management  of  his  untraiued 
horse ;  but  the  wealthier  sportsman  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  do  with 
his.  It  used  to  be  thought,  that  when  the  animal  had  so  long  contributed, 
sometimes  volunlarity,  and  sometimes  with  a  little  compulsion,  to  the 
enjoyment  of  his  owner,  he  ought,  for  a  few  months,  to  be  permitted  to 
seek  his  own  amusement,  in  his  own  way  ;  and  he  was  turned  out  fur  a 
summer's  run  at  grass.  Fashion,  which  governs  everything,  and  now  and 
then  most  cruelly  and  absurdly,  has  exercised  her  tyranny  over  this  poor 
quadruped.  His  iield,  where  he  could  wander  and  gambol  as  he  liked,  is 
changed  lo  a  loose  boi ;  and  the  liberty  in  which  he  so  evidently  exulted, 
to  an  hour's  walking  exercise  daily.  He  is  allowed  ictthes,  or  grass 
occasionally,  hut  from  his  box  he  stirs  not,  except  for  his  dull  morning's 
round,   until   he  is  taken   into  training  for  the  next  winter's  business. 

In  this,  however,  as  in  most  other  things,  there  Is  a  medium.  There 
are  few  horses  who  have  not  materially  sulfered  in  their  legs  and  feet, 
before  the  close  of  the  hunting  season.  There  is  nothing  so  refreshing  to 
their  feet  as  the  damp  coolness  of  the  grass  into  which  they  are  turned 
in  May;  and  nothing  so  calculated  to  remove  every  enlargement  and 
sprain,  as  the  gentle  exercise  which  the  animal  voluntarily  takes  while  his 
legs  are  exposed  to  the  cooling  process  of  evaporation,  which  is  luking 
place  From  the  herbage  he  treads.  The  experience  of  ages  has  shewn,  that 
it  is  superior  to  all  the  embrocations  and  bandages  of  the  riuist  skilful 
veterinarian.  It  is  the  renovating  process  of  nature,  where  Ihe  art  of  man 
fails. 

The  spiing  grass  is  the  best  physic  that  can  possibly  be  administered 
to  the  horse.  To  a  degree,  which  no  artificial  aperient  or  diuretic  can  attain, 
it  carries  olf  every  humour  which  may  be  lurking  about  the  animal;  it  fines 
down  the  roundness  of  the  legs;  and,  except  there  be  some  bony  en- 
largement, restores  ihem  almost  to  their  original  form  and  strength. 
When,  however,  the  summer  has  thoroughly  set  in,  the  grass  ceases  to  be 
succulent,  aperient,  or  medicinal ;  the  ground  is  no  longer  cool  and  moist, 
at  least  during  the  day;  and  a  host  of  tormentors,  in  the  shape  of  flies, 
are,  from  suu-rise  to  sun-set,  persecuting  the  poor  animal.  Kunning  and 
stamping  to  rid  himself  of  his  plagues,  his  feet  are  battered  by  the  hard 

niud,  and  he  newly,  and  perhaps  more  severely,  injures  his  legs.    Kept 
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lant  state  of  irritation  and  fever,  he  rapidly  loses  his  condition, 
and  sometimes  comes  up  in  Aug^iist  little  better  than  a  skeleton. 

Let  the  horee  be  turned  out  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  hunting;  season 
is  over.  Let  him  have  the  whole  of  May,  and  the  greater  part,  or  possibly 
the  whole  of  June;  butwhen  the  grass  fails,  and  the  ground  gets  hard,  and 
the, flies  torment,  let  hira  be  token  up.  All  the  benefits  of  turning  out,  and 
that  which  a  loose  box  and  artificial  phjsic  can  never  give,  will  have  been 
obtained,  without  the  inconvenience  and  injury  which  attend  an  injudi- 
ciously protracted  run  al  grass,  and  which,  arguing  against  the  use  of  a 
thing  from  the  abuse  of  it,  have  been  improperly  urged  against  turning 
out  at  all. 

The  Sleeple  Hunt  is  a  relic  of  ancient  foolhardiness  and  cruelty.  It  was 
the  form  under  which  the  horse  race,  at  its  first  establishment.  wasfrc[|uently 
decided.  It  is  a  race  across  the  country,  of  two,  or  four,  or  even  a  greater 
number  of  miles ;  and  it  is  generally  contrived  that  there  slmll  be  some 
deep  lane,  or  wide  iKiaok,  and  many  a  stiff  and  dani^erous  fence  lietween. 
It  is  ridden  at  the  evident  hazard  of  the  life  of  (he  sportsman  ;  and  it 
likewise  puts  to  hazard  the  life  or  enjoyment  of  the  horse.  It  is  getting 
into  gradual  disuse,  and  no  man  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having 
would  deem  such  an  exhibition  creditable  to  the  head  or  heart  of  iiim  who 


GALLOWAYS  AN'D  PONIES. 


A  horse  between  thirteen  and  fourteen  hands  in  height  is  called  a  Gal- 
loway, from  a  btautifol  breed  of  little  horses  once  found  in  the  south  of 
Scotland,  on  the  shore  of  the  Solway  Firlh,  but  now  sadly  degenerated, 
and  almost  lost,  from  the  attempts  of  the  farmers  to  obtain  a  larger  kind, 
and  better  adapted  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture.  There  is  a  tradition  in 
that  country,  that  the  breed  is  of  Spanish  extraction,  some  horses  having 
escaped  from  one  of  the  vessels  of  the  Grand  Armada,  which  was  wrecked 
on  the  neighbouring  coast.  This  district,  however,  so  early  as  the  time  of 
Edward  I.,  supplied  that  monarch  with  a  great  number  of  horses. 
t  The  pure  galloway  was  said  to  be  nearly  fourteen  tenia  to^,!^!^.*^^^- 


^^^B  St  THE  HOKSG. 

^^^V    tiimeB  more  ;  of  a  brig'lit  bay,  or  brown,  with  black  legs,  smftll  head  and 
^^^B      neck,  anil  peculiarly  deep  and  clean  legs.     Its  qualities  were  speed,  stout- 
^^^B      ness,  and  sure- footed n ess  over  a  very  rugged  and  muunlainous  country. 
^^^B  Dr.  Anderson  thus  describes  the  ^lloway:    "  There  was  ouce  a  breed 

^^^H  of  small  ele^nt  horses  in  Scotland,  similar  to  those  of  Iceland  aud 
^^^V  Sweden,  and  which  were  known  by  the  name  of  };allowuys  ;  the  heat  of 
^^^1  which  BomeEimes  reached  the  heig'ht  of  fourteen  hands  and  a  half.  One 
^^^K  of  this  descriplion  i  possessed,  it  having  been  bought  for  my  use  when  a. 
^^^^  boy.  In  point  of  elegance  ef  shape  it  was  a  perfect  pkture;  and  in  dis- 
^^^H  position  was  gentle  and  compliant.  It  moved  almost  with  a  wish,  and 
^^^V  never  tired.  I  rode  this  little  creature  for  twenty-five  years,  and,  twice  in 
^^H^  that  time  I  rode  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  at  a  stretch,  without  stopping, 
^^B  except  to  bait,  and  that  not  for  above  an  hour  at  a  time.  It  came  in  at  the 
^^H  last  stage  with  as  much  ease  and  alacrity  as  it  travelled  the  first.  1  could 
^^H  have  undertaken  to  have  perfoimed  on  this  beast,  when  it  was  in  its  prime, 
sixty  miles  a-day  for  a  twelvemonth  running  without  any  extraordinary 
exertion." 

A  galloway  in  point  of  size,  whether  of  Scotch  origin  or  not  we  are 
uncertain,  performed,  about  the  year  1814,  a  greater  feat  than  Dr. 
Anderson's  favourite.  It  started  from  London  with  the  Kxeter  mail,  and, 
notwithstanding  the  numerons  changes  of  horses,  and  the  rapid  driving  of 
that  vehicle,  it  arrived  at  Exeter  (one  hundred  and  seventy-two  miles)  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  mail.  We  saw  him  about  a  twelvemonth 
afterwards,  wind-gallcd,  spavined,  ring-boned,  and  a  lamentable  picture  of 
tiie  ingratitude  of  some  human  brutes  towards  a  willing  and  faithfiil 
servant. 

In  1754  Mr.  Corker's  galloway  went  one  hundred  miles  a-day  for  three 
successive  days,  over  the  Newmarket  course,  and  ivithout  the  slightest 
distress. 

A  galloway  belonging  to  Mr.  Sinclair,  of  Kirbv- Lonsdale,  performed  ai 
Carlisle  the  extraordinary  feat  of  one  thousand  miles  in  a  thou.saiid  hours. 
Many  of  the  galloways  now  in  use  are  procured  cither  from  Wales  fir 
the  New  Forest,  but  they  have  materially  diminished  in  number  :  there  are 
scarcely  sufficient  to  supply  even  the  neighbouring  districts,  and  they  are 
still  more  materially  deteriorated  in  form  and  value.  Both  the  Welsh  and 
the  Hampshire  galloways  and  ponies  claim,  however,  some  noble  blood. 

Old  Mahsk,  befnre  his  value  was  known,  contributed  to  the  improva- 
ment  of  the  Hampshire  breed;  and  the  Welsh  ponies  are  said  to  be  in- 
debted to  the  celebrated  Mehlin  for  their  form  and  qualities. 

The  IVelih  pony  is  one  of  the  most  beautiftit  little  animals  that  can  be 
imagined.  He  has  a  small  head,  high  withers,  deep  yet  round  barrel, 
short  joints,  fiat  legs,  and  good  round  feel.  He  will  live  on  any  fare, 
and  can  never  be  tired  out. 

The  Nine-fortslen,  notwithstanding  their  Marsk-hlood,  are  generally 
ill-made,  large-headed,  short-necked,  ragged  hipped,  but  hardy,  sale,  and 
useful ;  with  much  of  their  ancient  spirit  and  speed,  and  all  tlieir  iHA 
paces.  The  catching  of  these  ponies  is  as  great  a  trial  of  skill,  as  the 
bunting  of  the  wild-horse  on  the  Pampas  of  South  America,  and  a  greater 
one  of  patience. 

A  great  many  ponies,  of  little  value,  used  to  be  nared  in  Lincoln- 
shire, in  the  neighbourhood  of  Boston,  but  the  breed  has  been  neglected 
'  r  some  years,  and  the  enclosure  of  the  fens  will  render  it  extinct. 

The  Ejmoor  Portia,  although  generally  itgly  enough,  are  hardy  and 
MMfuL .  A  weU-luKinn  apottaman  aaya,  that  b»  rode  oite  of  them  half  a 
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dozen  miles,  and  never  felt  such  power  and  ac*tion  in  so  small  a  com]>ass 
before.  To  shew  his  accomplishments,  he  was  turned  over  a  p:ate  ut  least 
eight  inches  higher  than  hil  back;  and  his  owner,  wlio  rides  fourteen 
stone,  travelled  on  him  from  Briftol  to  South  Molton,  eighty-six  miles, 
beating  the  coach  which  nma  the  same  road. 

The  horses  which  are  ttilt  used  in  Devonshire,  and  particuhirly  in  the 
western  and  southern  districts  under  the  denomination  of  Pack-hokskm, 
are  a   larger  variety  of  the  Exmoor  or  Dartmoor  breed.     Tlie  Kaddle- 
horses  of  Devonshire  are  mostly  procured  from  the  mqre  enstern  counties. 
There  are  many  farms  in  that  beautiful  part  of  the  kingdom  on  which 
there  is  not  a  pair  of  wbecb.     Hay,  com,  straw,  fuel,  stones,  dung,  lime, 
are  carried  on  horseback;  and  in  harvest,   sledges  drawn  by  oxen  and 
horses  are  used.     This  was  probably  in  early  times  the  mode   of  con- 
veyance  throughout  the  kingdom,   and  is  continued   in  tl>ese  districts, 
partly  fron^  the  hillinem  of  the  country,  and  more  from  backwardness 
in  all  matters  of  improvement.     Light  articles,  as  com,  straw,  &ggots, 
&c.,  are  carried  in  crookn,  formed  of  willow  poles,  of  the  tliickiiess  of 
scythe-handles,  bent  as  ox-bows,  and  with  one  end  much  longer  than 
the  other ;  these  are  joined  in  pairs  by  cross-bars,  eighteen  inches  or  two 
feet  loxig,  and  each  horse  has  two  pair  of  them,  slung  together,  so  that 
the  shorter  ends  lie  against  the  pack-saddle,  and  the  longer  stand  four 
or  five  feet  from  each  other,  and  rise  fifteen  or  eighteen  uiches  above  the 
horse's  back.     Within  and  between  these  crooks  the  load  is  piled.     Dung, 
sand,  &c.  are  carried  in  pots^  or  strong  coarse  patmiers   slung  together 
in  the  same  way,  and  the  dung  ridged  up  over  the  saddle.      At  the 
bottom  of  the  pot  is  a  falling  door,  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  journey  the 
trap  is  unlatched,  and  the  load  falls  out. 

There  is  on  Dartmoor  a  race  of  ponies  much  in  request  in  that  vicinity, 
being  sure-footed,  and  hardy,  and  admirably  calculated  to  scramble  over 
the  rough  roads  and  dreary  wilds  of  that  mountainous  district.  The 
Dartmoor  pony  is  larger  than  the  Exmoor,  and,  if  possible,  uglier.  He 
exists  there  almost  in  a  state  of  nature.  The  late  Captain  Colgrave,  of 
the  prison,  had  a  great  desire  to  possess  one  of  them  of  somewhat  superior 
fig^ure  to  its  fellows,  and  having  several  men  to  assist  him,  they  separated 
it  from  the  herd.  They  drove  it  on  some  rocks  by  the  side  of  a  tor  (an 
abrupt  pointed  hill)  ;  a  man  followed  on  horseback,  while  the  Captain  stood 
below  watching  the  chase.  The  little  animal  being  driven  into  a  corner 
leaped  completely  over  the  man  and  horse,  and  escaped. 

The  Highland  Pony  is  far  inferior  to  the  galloway.  The  head  is  large, 
he  is  low  before,  long  in  the  back,  short  in  the  legs,  upright  in  the  pasterns, 
rather  slow  in  his  paces,  and  not  pleasant  to  ride,  except  in  the  canter. 
His  habits  make  him  hardy,  for  he  is  rarely  housed  in  the  summer  or  the 
winter.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hall,  in  his  "Travels  in  Scotland,"  says,  "that 
when  these  animals  come  to  any  boggy  piece  of  ground,  they  first  put 
their  nose  to  it,  and  then  pat  on  it  in  a  peculiar  way  with  one  of  their  fore- 
feet, and  from  the  sound  and  feel  of  the  ground,  they  know  whether  it 
will  bear  them.  They  do  the  same  with  ice,  and  determine  in  a  minute 
whether  they  will  proceed.*' 

The  Shetland  Powy,  called  in  Scotland  Sheliie,  an  inhabitant  of  the 
extremest  northern  Scottish  isles,  is  a  very  diminutive  animal,  sometimes 
liot  seven  hands  and  a  half  in  height,  and  rarely  exceeding  nine  and  a  half. 
He  is  often  exceedingly  beautiful,  with  a  small  head,  good-tempered  counte- 
nance,.«  short  n^cl^  ^e  towards  the  throttle,  shpuklefB  low  and  thick,  (in 
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BO  little  a  creature  far  from  being  a  blemish  )  back  short,  quarters  expanded 
and  powerful,  legs  flat  and  fine,  and  pretty  round  feet.  They  possess 
immense  strength  for  their  size,  will  fatten  upon  anything ;  and  are  pCT- 
feetly  docile.  One  of  them  nine  hands,  or  three  feet  in  height,  carried  a. 
man  of  twelve  stoue,  forty  miles  in  one  day. 

Our  cut  is  the  portrait  of  a  Sheltie,  the  property  of  Lord  Verulam, 
painted  by  Mr.  Ward.  A  friend  of  ours  was,  not  long  ago,  presented  with 
one  of  these  elegant  little  snimals.  Hewas  several  miles  from  home,  and 
puzzled  how  to  convey  his  newly-acquired  property.  The  Shetlander  was 
Bcareely  more  than  seven  hands  high,  and  as  docile  as  he  was  beautiful. 
"  Can  we  not  carry  liim  in  your  chaise  ?"  said  his  friend.  The  strange 
experiment  was  tried.  The  Sheltie  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the  gig, 
and  covered  up  as  well  as  could  be  managed  v^ith  the  apron ;  a.  few  bits  of 
bread  kept  him  quiet ;  and  thus  he  was  safely  conveyed  away,  and  cxhilrited 
the  curious  spectacle  of  a  horse  riding  in  a  gig. 

In  the  Souihern  parts  of  the  kingdom  the  Shetlanders  have  a  very  pleas- 
ing appearance,  harnessed  to  a  tight  garden  chair,  or  carrying  an  almost 
bal)y  rider.     There  are  several  of  them  now  running  in  Windsor  Park, 

It  has  been  disputed  whether  the  pony  and  large  English  horse  were, 
or  could  he,  originally  from  the  same  stuck.  The  question  is  difticult  to 
answer.  It  is  not  impossible  that  they  might  have  one  common  extrac- 
tion, and,  if  we  reflect  on  the  efiect  of  feeding,  it  is  not  so  improbable  as  it 
may  at  first  appear. 

Mr.  Parkinson  "  relates  u  circumstance  very  much  to  the  point,  that  fell 
under  his  observation  His  father  had  a  mare  that  brought  him  no  less 
than  fourteen  colts,  and  all  by  the  same  horse,  and  not  one  of  which  at 
three  years  old  was  under  seventeen  hands.  She  was  in  the  fifteenth  foal 
by  the  same  horse,  when  he  sold  her  to  a  neighbouring  farmer,  reserving 
the  foal  which  was  to  be  delivered  in  a  twelvemonth.  At  her  new  master's 
she  was  comparatively  starved,  and  she  came  back  at  the  expiration  of  the 
year  so  altered  as  scarcely  to  I  e  recognised.  The  foal,  four  months  old, 
was  very  small.  The  little  animal  was  put  on  the  most  luxuriant  keep, 
but  it  did  not  reach  more  than  filleen  hands  at  the  expiration  of  the  third 


*  PukioBon  on  Breihliag,  and  the  Managemtnt  of  Lice  Stock,  vol.  ii,  p.  1: 
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In  some  of  the  rich  grazing  counties,  as  Meath  and  Roscommon,  a  lai^ 
long  blood  horse  is  reared  of  considerable  value,  but  he  seldom  has  the 
elegance  of  the  English  horse ;  he  is  larger  headed,  more  leggy,  ragged- 
hipped,  angular,  yet  with  great  power  in  the  quarters,  much  depth  beneath 
the  knee,  stout  and  hardy,  full  of  fire  and  courage,  and  the  best  leaper  in 
the  world. 

The  Irish  horse  is  generally  smaller  than  the  English.  He  is  stinted 
in  his  growth,  for  the  poverty  and  custom  of  the  country  have  imposed 
upon  him  much  hard  work,  at  a  time  when  he  is  unfit  for  labour  of  any 
kind.  For  this  reason,  too,  the  Irish  horse  is  deficient  in  speed.  There 
is,  however,  another  explanation  of  this.  The  Irish  thorough-bred  horse 
IS  not  equal  to  the  English.  He  is  comparatively  a  weedy,  leggy,  worth- 
less animal,  and  very  little  of  him  enters  into  the  composition  of  the  hunter 
or  the  hackney. 

For  leaping  the  Irish  horse  is  unrivalled.  It  is  not,  however,  the  leap- 
ing of  the  English  horse,  striding  as  it  were  over  a  low  fence,  and  stretched 
at  his  full  length  over  a  higher  one  ;  it  is  the  proper  jump  of  the  deer, 
beautiful  to  look  at,  difficult  to  sit,  and,  both  in  height  and  extent,  unequalled 
by  the  English  horse. 

There  are  very  few  horses  in  the  agricultural  districts  of  Ireland  exclu- 
sively devoted  to  draught  The  minute  division  of  the  farms  renders  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  be  kept.  The  occupier  even  of  a  tolerable  sized  Irish 
farm,  wants  a  horse  that  shall  carry  him  to  market,  and  draw  his  small 
car,  and  perform  every  kind  of  drudgery — a  horse  of  all  work ;  therefore  the 
thorough  draught  horse,  whether  Leicestershire  or  Suffolk,  is  rarely  found* 

If  we  look  to  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  there  are  few  stage  waggons, 
or  drays  with  immense  cattle  belonging  to  them,  but  almost  every  thing  is 
done  by  one-horse  carts.  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  some  stout  horses  are 
employed  in  the  carriage  of  linen,  but  the  majority  of  the  garrons  used  in 
agriculture  or  commercial  pursuits  are  miserable  and  half-starved  animals. 
In  the  north  it  is  somewhat  better.  There  is  a  native  breed  in  Ulster, 
hardy,  and  sure-footed,  but  with  little  pretension  to  beauty  or  speed. 


Chaptsii  V. 
THE  ZOOLOGICAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  THE  HORSE. 

Therb  are  so  many  thousand  species  of  living  beings,  some  so  much 
resembling  each  other,  and  some  so  strangely  and  altogether  different,  that 
it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have  arranged  them  in  any  order,  or  to 
have  given  any  description  that  could  be  understood,  had  not  naturalists 
agreed  on  certain  peculiarities  of  form  which  should  characterize  certain 
classes,  and  other  lesser  peculiarities  again  subdividing  these  classes. 

The  first  division  of  animals  is  into  verUbraUd  and  invertebrcUed. 

Vertebrated  animals  are  those  which  have  a  cranium,  or  bony  cavlt<| 
containing  the  brain,  and  a  succession  of  bouea  caWed  l)[i^  ^"^m^^  ^\A>^^ 
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of  it,  verlehrm,  proceeding  from 
prolongation  of  the  brain,  dcnotninated  tlie  spinal  n 

Invertebraled  auinials  are  those  which  have  no  vertebrie. 

The  horse  then  belongs  to  the  division  vertebraled,  beca 
cranium  or  sliiill,  and  a  spine  or  raage  of  vertebwe  proceeding  from  it. 

The  vertebrated  animals,  however,  are  very  numerous.  They  include 
Diau,  quadi'upeds  of  all  kinds,  birds,  fishes,  and  many  reptiles.  We  look 
out  then  for  some  subdivision,  and  a  very  simple  line  of  distinction  is  Boon 
presented.  Some  of  these  vertebrated  animals  have  mammfg  or  teats,  with 
which  the  females  suckle  their  young.  The  human  female  has  two,  the 
mare  has  two,  the  cow  four,  the  bitch  tea  or  twelve,  and  the  si 
twelve. 

This  class  of  vertebrated  animals,  having  mammse  or  teats,  is  called 
Tnammalia,  and  the  horse  belongs  to  tlie  division  vertehrata,  and  the  clasB 
mammalia. 

The  class  mammalia  is  still  esceedingly  large,  and  we  must  again  sub- 
divide it  It  is  stated  (Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge,  vol.  i.  p.  13) 
that  "  this  class  of  quadrupeds,  or  mammiferous  quadrupeds,  admits  of  a 
division  into  two  Triba. 

"  I.  Those  whose  extremities  are  divided  into  fingers  or  toes,  scientifi' 
cally  called  unguicuiata,  from  the  Latin  word  for  nail;  and  II.  Those 
whose  extremities  are  hoofed,  scientilically  called  ungnlata,  from  the  Latin 
word  for  hoof. 

"  The  extremities  of  the  first  are  armed  with  claws  or  nails,  which 
enable  them  to  grasp,  to  climb,  or  to  burrow.  The  extremities  of  the 
second  tribe  are  employed  merely  to  support  and  move  the  body." 

The  extremities  of  the  horse  are  covered  with  a  hoof,  by  which  the  body 
is  supported,  and  witli  which  he  cannot  grasp  anything,  and  therefore  lie 
belongs  to  tfie  tribe  ungiUata,  or  hoofed. 

But  there  is  a  ^reat  variety  of  hoofed  animals.  The  elephant,  the 
rhinoceros,  the  hippopotamus,  the  awine,  the  horse,  the  sheep,  the  deer, 
wid  many  others,  are  ungulated  or  hoofed;  they  admit,  however,  of  an 
^sy  division.  Some  of  them  masticate,  or  chew  their  food,  and  it  is  im- 
mediately received  into  the  stomach  and  digested ;  but  in  others,  the  food, 
previous  to  digestion,  undergoes  a  very  singular  process.  It  is  returned 
to  the  mouth  to  be  re-masticaled,  or  chewed  again.  These  are  called  rumt- 
nanlia,  or  ruminants,  from  the  food  being  returned,  from  one  of  the 
stomachs  (for  they  have  four)  called  the  rumen  or  paunch,  to  be  chewed 

The  ungutata  that  do  not  ruminate  are  somewhat  improperly  called 
pachydermata,  from  the  thickness  of  their  skins.  The  horse  does  not 
ruminate,  and  therefore  belongs  to  the  order  pachyderinata. 

The  pachydermata  who  have  only  one  toe  belong  to  the  family  solipeda 
— single-fooled.      Therefore  tlie  horse  ranks  under  the  division  vertehrata; 

t  the  class  niammaha; — the  tribe  ungulala; — the  order  pachydermata; — 
and  the  family  solipeda. 
The  solipeda  consists  of  several  rpeeiea,  as  the  horse,  the  ass,  the  mule, 
«nd  the  quagga. 
First  stands  the  Equl'h  Ci^KKLLva,  or  Common  Horse. 
Animals  are  likewise  distinguished  according  to  the  number,  description, 
and  situation  of  their  teeth.     ITie  horse  has  6  incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  in 
the  front  of  each  jaw ;  and  one  canine  tooth  or  tusk. 
On  each  side,  above  and  below,  and  at  some  distance  from  the  iticiaors, 
behind  the  canines  and  with  some  intervening  space,  are  six  molar  taelli. 
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or  grinders  ;  and  these  molar  teeth  have  flat  crowiw  with  ridg^es  of  enund, 
and  that  enamel  penetrating  into  the  substance  of  the  tooth. 

The  whole  ia  thua  represented  by  natural  historians,  and  the  ratider  will 
comprebead  our  meaning  when  we  are  speaking  of  other  aninuda. 


Horse.— Inciaon  - 


Total  40  teeth. 


Chaptkr  vr. 

THE  EXTERNAL  STRUCTUEE  OF  THE  H0R8B. 


A  TbeHeU. 

m    The  potterior  maxillary  or  under  jaw. 

A    Dw  aufieiiar  muilUij  oi  upper  jair.    Opposite  to  the  litlet  is  i.  foramen  hrauf h 

idickpass  tha  uerres  and  blood-Tesaeli  which  chie&y  supply  the  lower  port 

thefoce. 
e    The  orbit,  or  eaiity  contuning  Uie  eye. 
it    Tbe  naial  banes,  or  bones  of  the  nose. 

e     The  sulim  dividing  the  parietal  booea  below,  ftom  the  occipital  hooM  above. 
y    The  inferior  maxillary  bone  contalniDg  the  upper  ineiaor  teeth. 
B   llie  Seven  Cervical  Vettebree,  or  bones  of  the  neck, 
C    The  Eighteen  Donal  Vertebra,  or  bosea  of  the  back. 
D  The  Six  Lumbar  Verlebna,  or  boDM  of  thaMiu, 
R   71nFi«e  Haml  VBrtetRa,or  boneiof  tlw  haundi. 
F    The  Caudal  Vertebne,  or  bones  of  the  tail,  generally  about  fifleeo. 
Q- Hm  Sc^ula,  or  ihmddarrUad*.  ..     ' 


THE  HORSE. 

B  The  Stemuin  or  fofe-part  of  the  chetrt. 

I    The  CoslEe  or  ribs,  seten  or  eight  articulating  with  the  stemum,  and  (ailed  tlia  trite  nil, 

and  ten  or  eleren  united  tugelhur  by  cartilage,  called  the/uAr 
J      Thu  HumeruB,  or  bonu  uf  the  atm. 
K  The  Railiua,  or  bane  of  the  fore-aim. 

I.    The  Ulna,  or  rfbow.    The  point  of  the  elbow  is  called  the  Olccfar 
M  The  Caqius  or  kuee,  consisting  of  seven  bones, 
N    The  metacarpal  bonea.     The  larger  mttacarpal  or  cimnan  or  shank  in  front,  ajid  the 

signaller  metacarpal  or  nplent  bone  behiod. 
g  The  fore  pastern  and  foot,  consiHliDg  of  the  Qs  Sufira|^nis,  or  tbe  upper  and  larger  pasteni 
bone,  with  the  sessaraoid  bones  behind,  articulating  with  the  cannon  and  greater 
pastern ;  llie  Os  Coronie,  or  lesser  pastern ;  the  Os  Pedis  or  coffin  hone ;  and 
the  Oa  Naiicnlnre,  or  navicular,  or  shuttle-bone,  not  bhbd,  and  articulating  with  tba 
smaller  pastern  and  coffin  bones. 
A     The  correBponding  bones  of  the  hind-feet 

O    The  Haunch,  consisting  of  three  portions,  the  Ilium,  the  Ischium,  and  tbe  Pubis. 
P   The  Femur  or  thiglL 
Q    TheBtiflejobt  with  the  Patella. 

K.    Tha  Tibia  or  proper  leg  bone — behind  is  a  small  hone  called  the  fibula. 
8    The  Tarsus  or  hock,  cumpused  of  six  bones.     The  prominent  part  is  the  Os  Calcis,  oi 

point  of  the  hock. 
T   The  Metatarsals  of  the  hind  leg. 


Beautiful  as  is  the  horse,  and  identified  so  much  with  our  pleasure  and 
our  profit,  he  has  been  tlie  object  of  almost  universal  regard  ;  and  there 
are  few  persons  who  do  not  pretend  to  be  somewhat  competent  judges  of 
hia  form,  qualities,  and  worth.  From  the  nobleman  with  his  numerous 
and  valuable  stud,  to  the  meanest  helper  in  the  stable,  and  not  excluding 
even  the  meehanic  who  scarcely  crosses,  or  sits  behind  a  horse  once  m  a 
twelvemonth,  ther^  is  scarcely  a  man  who  would  not  be  offended  if  he 
were  thought  altogether  ignorant  of  horse-flesh.  There  is  no  subject  on 
which  he  is  so  positive,  there  is  no  subject  on  which,  generally  speaking, 
he  is  80  deficient,  and  there  are  few  horses,  on  some  points  of  which  these 
pretended  and   self-sufficient  judges  would  not  give  a  totally   opposite 

The  truth  is,  that  this  stipposed  knowledge  is  rarely  founded  on  prin- 
ciple— or  is  the  result  of  the  slightest  acquaintance  with  the  actual 
'structure  of  this  animal,  or  that  form  and  connexion  of  parts  on  which 
strength,  or  fleetness,  or  stoutness,  must  necessarily  depend.  If  we  were 
constructing  or  examining  a  machine  composed  of  levers  and  pullies,  and 
by  which  we  purposed  to  raise  a  great  weight,  or  to  set  in  motion  certain 
bodies  with  a  given  velocity,  we  should  faal  in  our  object,  or  expose  our 
ignorance  of  the  matter,  if  we  were  not  aware  what  kind  of  lever  or  con- 
nexion of  levers  was  necessary,  and  in  what  situation  tlie  ropes  should  be 
placed,  and  in  what  direction  the  force  should  be  applied,  and  by  what 
means  we  could  obtain  meclianical  advanti^e,  and  by  what  peculiar 
struction  it  would  inevitably  be  lost. 

Now  the  structure  of  the  horse,  like  that  of  the  human  being*,  consists 
of  numerous  levers  in  ttie  shape  of  bones,  with  ropes  attached  to  them  ii 

■  SeeTKalUeoa"  Animal  MecAanici." 
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the  forth  of  muscles  and  tendons ;  and  these  levers  are  differently  con- 
nected, and  act  in  different  directions ;  and  he  will  be  the  best  judj^  of 
horses  who,  while  he  has  loved,  and  lived  among  them,  is  somewhat  ac- 
quainted with  the  circumstances  in  which  mechanical  power  is  gained 
or  lost. 

In  speaking  then  of  the  structure  of  this  animal,  and  the  points  which 
guide  the  opinion  of  real  judges  of  him,  we  shall,  as  briefly  and  as  simply 
as  we  are  able,  explain  those  fundamental  principles  on  which  his  usefulness 
and  beauty  must  depend.  We  require  one  kind  of  horse  for  slow  and 
heavy  draught,  and  another  for  lighter  and  quicker  work: — one  as  a  plea- 
sant and  safe  roadster ;  another  with  more  speed  and  equal  continuance  as 
a  hunter ;  and  another  still  is  wanted  for  the  race-course.  What  is  the 
peculiarity  of  structure — what  are  the  particular  points  that  will  fit  eacli 
for  his  proper  business,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  unfit  him  for  everything 
else?  The  farmer  will  require  a  horse  of  all  work,  that  can  carry  him 
to  market  and  take  him  round  his  farm,  on  which  he  can  occasionally 
ride  for  pleasure,  and  which  he  must  sometimes  degrade  to  the  dung-cart 
or  the  harrow.  What  combination  of  powers  will  enable  the  animal  to  dis- 
charge most  of  these  duties  well,  and  all  of  them  to  a  certain  extent  ])rofi- 
tably? 

Much  time  spent  among  horses,  an  acquired  love  of  them,  and  a 
little,  sometimes  possibly,  too  dearly-bought  experience,  may  give  the 
agriculturist  some  insight  into  these  matters.  We  will  try  whether  we 
cannot  assist  him  in  this  affair ;  whether  we  cannot  explain  to  him  the 
reason  why  certain  points  must  be  good,  and  why  a  horse  without  them 
must,  of  necessity,  be  good  for  nothing.  Perhaps  some  useful  rules  may 
thus  be  more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  memory,  or  some  common,  but 
dangerous  prejudices  may  be  discarded,  and  a  considerable  degree  of 
error,  disappointment,  and  expense  avoided. 

It  is  first  of  all  necessary  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  Anatomy  of  the  Horse, 
in  which  we  shall  endeavour  to  elucidate  tliose  numerous  and  beautiful 
instances  of  wise  and  benevolent  design,  exhibited  in  the  structure  of  this 
valuable  animal,  and  which  will  render  our  study  of  him  more  interesting; 
while  many  a  hint  of  practical  utility  will  be  gained. 

If  we  treat  of  this  at  considerable  length,  let  it  be  remembered,  that  the 
horse  is  our  noblest  servant,  and  that,  in  describing  the  structure  and  eco- 
nomy of  his  frame,  we  are,  in  a  great  measure,  describing  that  of  other 
domestic  quadrupeds,  and  shall  hereafter  have  to  speak  only  of  points  of 
difference  required  by  the  different  services  and  uses  for  which  they  were 
destined.  And  further,  let  it  be  remembered  that  it  is  only  by  being  well 
acquainted  with  the  structure  and  anatomy  of  the  horse  that  we  can  appre- 
ciate his  shape  and  uses,  or  understand  the  different  diseases  to  which  he 
is  liable.  We  trust  the  reader  who  may  fancy  us  rather  prolix  on  this 
head  will,  before  the  work  is  finished,  feel  the  full  value  of  what  we 
purpose  to  explain.  It  is  from  want  of  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of 
the  horse,  that  much  of  the  mass  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  which  exists, 
as  to  the  diseases,  &c.  to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  is  to  be  referred ;  and 
we  deem  it  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  this  treatise  to  reform  this 
ignorance,  and  remove  these  prejudices. 

It  will  be  proper  here,  once  for  all,  to  caution  the  reader,  who  has  hitherto 
been  unaccustomed  to  reading  books  of  science,  against  being  deterred  by 
the  sight  of  a  few  of  what  are  termed  hard  riames.  The  fact  is,  that  science 
must  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  new  language  to  express  minutely  and  ac- 
curately the  particular  parts  or  things  to  be  described-,  aad  \Xv\^  \^  ^^  t'^ya^ 
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with  every  trade,  and  every  art  A  carpenter  could  not  without  thU'describe 
with  precision  and  clearness  the  different  tools  in  use,  nor  could  he  describe 
the  different  operations  to  be  performed,  without  inventing  a  particular 
laag^uage  adapted  to  bis  purpose,  and  whereby  be  is  enabled  to  express  in 
one  word  what  would  otherwise  only  be  accomplished  by  a.  long  sentence. 
It  is  the  same  with  anatomy,  except  that  the  names  and  si^ns  have  prin- 
cipally been  adopted  from  the  Latin  and  Greek,  inasmuch  as  those  lan- 
guages are  usually  known  to  scientific  men  in  all  countries.  This  new 
language  becomes  one  common  to  all  men  pursuing  the  same  science. 
We  shall  as  we  go  on  explain  the  meaning  of  the  words  so  adopted,  and 
a  very  Uttle  attention  will  enable  the  reader  to  master  them,  and  it  will 
require  little  thought  to  be  convinced  of  the  advantage,  in  respect  of  clear- 
ness and  certainty,  derived  from  their  use. 

We  liegin  with  the  head,  containing  the  brain  and  the  most  important 
organs  of  sense. 

The  head  may  he  divided  into  two  parts,  the  skull  and  the  face.  The 
bones  which  compose  the  skull  or  cranium,  and  which  contain  and  protect 
the  brain  are  nine  in  number:  two  frontal,  a  a, — two  parietal,  cc, — two 
temporal,  dd, — the  occipital, f,— the  ethmoid,  and  the  sphenoid.  Tlie  two 
latter  lie  principally  at  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  are  not  seen  in  this  cut,  but 
will  be  found  delineated  in  figs,  it  and  I,  page  68.  These  nine  bones  are 
separate  in  the  foal  at  an  early  period  of  its  existence  ;  but  soon  after  the 
binh  they  are  firmly  united  together  by  what  anatomists  call  sutures,  and 
BO  firm  is  the  union,  that  a  fracture  will  occur  in  any  other  part  more  readily 
than  over  a  suture. 

a  a  The  frontal  bones,  or  bonM  of  the  forehead, 

i  b   Hie  mpra-orbital  fonuuina  or  holes  aboie  the  orbit,  ^ 

Ihraugh  whicli  pass  out  the  nerres  and  blood-TesseU 

Buppljing  the  forehead.      The  Bmall  hole  beneath 

(of  which  in  many  hones  there  are  Mveial) 

vessels  which  dip  into  and  supply  the  bone, 
0  c    The  parietal  bones,  or  walls  of  the  skuU. 
d  d  The  temporal  bones,  oi  bones  of  the  temples, 
e  e    The  zygomatic,  or  yoke-shaped  arch. 
y/  The  temporal  foaso,  or  [dt  above  the  eye. 
g  g    The  ocdpital  bone,  or  bone  of  the  hinder  part  of 

the  head. 
h  i   The  orbita,  contaimng  and  defending  the  eye. 
1 1     The  lachiyntal  bones,  or  tear  hones. 
jj     The  nasal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  nose. 
k  i   The  malar,  or  cheek  bones. 
/ 1     The  superior  maxillary,  or  that  portion  of  the  upper 

jaw  containing  the  molar  teeth  or  grinders. 
mm  TTm  infra-orbital  foramen,  a  hole  below  the  orbit, 

through  which  pass  branches  of  nerves  and  blood- 
vessels to  supply  the  lower  part  of  tlw  face. 
nn   Theinferior  majrillaryjtholowerpart  oftheupperjaw 

hone,  a  separate  bone  in  quadropeds,  containing  the 

incisor  or  cutting  teeth,  and  the  upper  tushes  at 

point  of  union  between  the  superior  and  a^exior 

0       Umi  upper  inciaar  or  cutting  teeth. 
y       The  opeoinga  into  the  nose,  with  the  bone*  fbrming  the 
nwf  of  Um  palate, 
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There  is  an  evident  intention  in  this  division 
of  the  head  into  A>  many  bones.  When  the  foetus 
— the  unbom  foal — first  begins  to  have  life,  that 
which  aflerwards  becomes  bone,  is  a  mere  jelly- 
like substance ;  this  is  f^radually  chang'ed  into 
a  harder  material — cartilage ;  and,  before  the 
birth  of  the  animal,  much  of  the  cartila^  is 
taken  avay  by  vessels  called  absorbents,  and 
bone  deposited  in  its  stead.  In  flat  bones,  like 
those  of.  the  head,  this  deposit  takes  place  in 
the  centre,  and  rayi  or  radlationB  of  bone  extend 
thence  in  every  direction.  Then,  by  having  so 
many  bonet,  there  are  so  many  centres  of  radia- 
tion ;  and,  consequently,  the  formation  of  banc 
is  carried  on  eo  much  the  more  rapidly,  and  per- 
fected at  the  time  when  (he  necessities  of  the 
animal  require  it.  At  the  period  of  birth,  how- 
ever, this  process  \a  not  completed,  but  the  edgea 
of  the  bones  remain  somewhat  soil  and  pliant, 
and  therefore,  in  parturition,  they  yield  a  little 
uid  overlap  each  other,  and  thus,  by  rendering 
the  birth  more  easy,  they  save  the  mother  much 
pain,  and  contribute  to  the  safety  of  the  foal. 
Without  a  change  in  the  form  of  Uie  bead,  firom  a  compression  and  yield- 
ing of  the  bone  of  which  it  b  composed,  the  animal  could  not  be  bom. 

The  first  of  these  bones,  or  the  first  pair  of  them,  occupying  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  forehead,  are  called  the  frontal  bona,  a  a.  They  are  united 
together  by  a  most  curious  and  intricate  dove-tailing,  to  defend  from  in- 
jury the  brain  which  lies  beneath  the  upper  part  of  them.  Lower  down, 
and  where  the  cavity  of  the  nose  is  to  be  defended,  their  union  is  lufRcient, 
but  far  less  complicated.  The  mechanism  is  here,  as  in  every  port  of  the 
frame,  and  every  part  of  the  universe,  vrisely  adjusted  to  the  necesdties 
and  wants  of  the  animal. 

Few  things  more  clearly  indicate  the  breed  or  blood  of  the  horse 
than  the  form  of  the  frontal  bones.  Who  has  not  remarked  the  bmad  an- 
gular forehead  of  the  blood  horse,  giving  him  that  beautiful  expression  of 
intelligence  and  fire,  and  the  face  gradually  tapering  from  the  forehead  to 
the  muzzle ;  and  then  compared  it  with  the  large  face  of  the  cart  or  dray 
horse,  and  the  forehead  scarcely  wider  than  the  face  ? 

Atf,  between  the  frontal  bones,  is  the  pit  or  cavity  above  the  eye,  and 
by  the  depth  of  which  we  form  some  idea  of  the  age  of  the  horse.  There 
is  placed  at  the  back  of  the  eye,  a  considerable  quantity  of  fatty  substance, 
on  which  the  eye  may  revolve  easily  and  without  friction.  In  aged  horses, 
and  in  diseases  attended  with  general  loss  of  condi^on,  much  of  this  fat 
disappears ;  the  eye  becomes  sunken,  and  the  pit  above  the  eye  deepens. 
It  is  said  that  some  of  the  lower  class  of  horse-dealers  puncture  the  akin, 
and,  with  a  tobacco  pipe  or  small  tube,  blow  into  the  orifice,  until  the  de- 
pression is  almost  filled  up.  This  operation  is  vulgarly  called  piling  the 
glimt,  and,  with  the  aid  of  a  bishopped  tooth,  will  give  a  false  appearance 
of  youth,  that  will  remain  during  many  hours,  and  may  deceive  the  unwary, 
though  the  puffing  may  easily  be  detected  by  pressing  on  the  part. 

These  bones,  however,  are  not  solid,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  them 
fa  composed  of  two  plates  receding  from  each  other,  and  Uavinff  ** 
wid  large  vacoitiM  ot  cella>     I^M  vacuitiea  are  called  tb« 


a    The  aasid  bonCj  or  bone  of  llie  noso. 

i     The  frontal  Lone.     Thu  cnviliea  or  cells  beneath  are  cd1Ici\  Ihe  frjiiliJ  sinuses. 

c     Tlie  creitoT  lidgeof  the  piuietal  hones. 

(I    The  teDtorium,  or  bonj  separation  between  the  cerehruTn  ODil  cerebelliini. 

e     The  occipital  bone. 

/    Theligainent  oftheneck,  orpaei-ipoT,  by  which  llic  head  is  chiefly  suiiporteJ. 

g     The  atloH,  imlaimng  or  caiTgwg,  or  first  bane  of  the  neck. 

A   '  The  dentata,  loolk-liit,  or  second  bono  of  the  neck. 

i      The  cuneiforra,  or  uedge-ihapfit  prixeaa,  orbase  of  the  occipitiil  bone.     Between  it  and 

tlie  other  portion  of  the  occipital  bono  r,  lies  the  great  foramen  or  ai«jrture  through 

which  the  prolongntion  of  the  brain, — the  spinal  marrow, — iasiies  from  the  >kuU. 
i    The  sphenoid,  viedgt-like ,  bone  wilh  its  cftvilies.  * 

'    The  ethmoid,  tifve-tite  bone  with  its  cells. 

n    TTie  carebrom,  or  broio,  wilh  the  appearance  nf  its  cortionl  and  medullary  substance. 
H    The  cciebitllum,  or  little  brnin,  with  its  beautiful  urboresceut  appearaocc. 
e     A  portion  of  the  central  medullary,  mnrroiDViitc,  substance  of  the  brain,  and  theproloD*  ■ 

gation  of  it  under  the  name  of  the  cms  cerebri,  frj  n/ (A;  irom,  and  from  wlueh  J 

aiany  of  the  nerves  take  their  origin. 

The  medulla  oblongata, — Ihe  prolongation  of  the  brain  after  the  mediilliry  nibstaoce  ti  9 

the  eeKhrwn  And  cerebellum  have  united,  und  funoing  Ihe  cunaineiicetaieut  of  llM'V 
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spinal  marrow.    The  columnar  appearance  of  this  portion  of  the  brain  in  repru- 

sentedj  and  the  origins  of  the  respiratory  nerves. 
q     The  spinal  marrow  extending  through  a  canal  in  the  centre  of  the  bones  of  the  neck, 

back,  and  loins,  to  the  extremities  of  the  tail,  and  from  which  the  nerves  of  feeling 

and  of  motion,  that  supply  every  part  of  the  frame,  except  the  head,  arise, 
r    The  septum  narium,  or  cartilaginous  division  between  the  nostrils. 
s     The  same  cut  off  at  the  lower  part,  to  shew  the  spongy  turbinated,  lurban'»/ntpeJ,  bones, 

filling  the  cavity  of  the  nostril 
/     The  palate. 

u    The  molar  teeth,  or  grinders. 
V    Tbe  inferior  maxillary  bone,  containing  the  incisor  teuth  or  nippers.     The  canine 

tooth,  or  tush,  is  concealed  by  the  tongue. 
w   The  posterior  maxillary,  or  lower  jaw  with  its  incisors. 
X    The  lips, 
y    The  tongue. 
z    A  portion  of  the  os  hyoides,  or  bono  of  the  tongue,  /ike  a  Greek  u,  u. 

1  The  thyroid,  helmet-thapedf  cartilage,  enclosing  and  shielding  the  neighbouring  ^larts. 

2  The  epiglottis,  or  covering  o/thegloitis,  or  aperture  of  the  wiud-pii)c. 

3  The  arytenoid, /VmiieA(Aaf>e</,  cartilages,  having  between  them  the  aperture  leading 

into  the  trachea  or  wind-pipe. 

4  One  of  the  chorda  vocales,  cordt  or  ligaments  concerned  in  the  formation  of  ike  voice, 

5  The  sacculus  laryngis,  sac  or  ventricle  of  the  larynx,  throaty  to  modulate  the  voice. 

6  Hie  trachea  or  wind^pipe,  with  its  different  rings. 

7  The  soft  palate  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  so  constructed  as  almost  to  prevent  the  pos- 

sibility of  vomiting. 

8  The  opening  from  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  into  the  nostril. 

9  The  cartilage  covering  the  entrance  into  the  eustachian  tube,  or  communication  between 

the  mouth  and  internal  part  of  the  ear. 

10  The  oesophagus,  or  gullet. 

1 1  The  cricoid,  ring-like^  cartilage,  below  and  behind  the  thyroid. 

12  Muscle  of  the  neck,  covered  by  the  membrane  of  the  back  port  of  the  mouth. 


In  the  sheep,  and  occasionally  in  the  ox,  rarely  in  the  horse,  the  larvae  of 
maggots  produced  by  certain  species  of  flies,  crawl  up  the  nose,  lodge  them- 
selves in  these  sinuses,  and  produce  intolerable  pain. 

Veterinary  surgeons  have  availed  themselves  of  these  sinuses,  to  detect  the 
existence  of  glanders,  that  disease  so  infectious  and  so  fatal.  They  may  sus- 
pect that  a  horse  respecting  which  they  are  consulted  is  glandered.  It  is  of 
great  consequence  to  be  sure  about  it  The  safety  of  the  whole  team  may 
depend  upon  this.  It  may  be  a  puzzling  case.  There  may  be  no  ulceration 
of  the  nose  within  sight.  The  glands  under  the  jaw  may  not  be  close  to, 
and  seemingly  sticking  to  the  bone,  which  is  a  common  symptom,  yet  for 
a  considerable  time  there  may  have  been  a  discharge  from  the  nostril,  and 
the  horse  is  out  of  condition.  On  the  other  hand,  some  slight  ulceration 
may  be  detected  in  the  nostril,  but  the  horse  eats  well,  works  well,  and  is  in 
good  plight.  From  the  closest  examination  of  the  animal,  no  horseman, 
and  no  veterinary  surgeon  can  give  a  decided  opinion. 

If,  however,  the  horse  be  glandered,  there  will  probably  be  considerable 
ulceration  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  and  a  collection  of 
matter  there.  To  detect  this  the  veterinary  surgeon  sometimes  makes  an 
opening  into  these  sinuses.  He  may  do  this  with  perfect  safety.  On  that 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  lies  between  the  eye  and  the  pit  above  it, 
and  above  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  there  is,  on  either  side,  «ls«v5s\\  ^e^x^^- 
sionorhole  (see  fig.  .6  6,  cut,  page  66),  which  may  Weas\\>|fe\\.\\v>iXvfe\vs\s\^ 
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horse.     It  is  what  anatomists  call  a  foramen — the  ttipra-orbital  foramen.  ' 
It  ^ives  passage  to  the  hlood-vessels  and  nerves  of  the  forehead. 

Suppose  a  hue  Xa  be  drawn  across  the  forehead,  from  one  of  these 
depressions  to  the  other ;  on  that  hne,  and  about  half  an  inch  from  the 
centre  of  it,  either  on  the  one  side  or  the  other,  the  frontal  sinuBes  will  be 
found  ail  inch  in  depth  (compare  fig.  6,  pp.  66  and  68).  There  a  perfo- 
ration may  be  easily  and  safely  made.  A  little  way  above,  the  brain 
would  be  endangered,  and  a  little  below  this  line,  the  cavity  of  the  nose 
would  be  pierced.  Some  warm  water  may  then  be  thrown  into  this  liole, 
with  a  common  squirt,  and  it  will  run  out  at  the  nose.  If  there  he  matter 
in  the  frontal  sinuses,  or  any  part,  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  it  will  appear 
mixed  with  the  water,  and  the  owner  may  be  assured  that  the  horse  is 
glandered  ;  but  if  the  water  flow  uncoloured,  or  simply  mined  with  blood 
or  mucus,  the  horse  may  be  considered  as  free  from  this  disease.  The 
thicky  creamy  consistence  of  pus,  its  sinking  in  water,  and  its  capability  of 
being  perfectly,  although  not  readily  mixed  with  water,  will  distinguish  it 
sufficiently  from  the  natural  running  of  the  nose,  which  is  ropy,  lighter 
than  water,  and  when  mixed  with  it  still  preserves  a  kind  of  atringinesa. 
And  this  is  one  of  the  surest  modes  of  distinjjuishing  between  the  mattef 
and  the  natural  running  of  the  nose. 

The  inner  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  forms  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  roof  of  the  cavity  which  contains  the  brain  (m  in  the  last  cut).  The 
bones  immediately  above  the  frontal,  and  extending  from  the  frontal  to  the 
poll,  are  called  the ^artrtofi,  (cc,  pp.  66  and  68,)  from  the  Latin  word pan'er, 
a  wall.  They  are  two,  united  together  by  a  suture  when  the  animal  is 
young,  but  tliat  suture  soon  becoming  obliterated.  They  have  the  occipital, 
g,  p.  66,  above,  the  frontals,  a  a,  below,  and  the  temporals,  d  d,  on  either 
side.  They  are  of  a  closer  and  harder  texture  than  the  frontals,  because 
they  are  more  exposed  to  injury,   and  more  concerned  in  defending  the 

A  very  small  portion  only  of  the  parielaU  is  naked,  and  that  is  composed 
of  bone  even  harder  than  the  other  part,  and  with  an  additional  layer  of 
bone  rising  in  the  form  of  a  crest  or  ridge  externally.  Every  other  part  of 
these  bones  is  covered  by  a  thick  mass  of  muscle,  the  temporal  muscle,  which 
is  principally  concerned  in  chewing  the  food,  but  which  likewise  by  iU 
yielding  resistance  speedily  and  eflectuaily  breaks  the  force  of  the  most  vio- 
lent  stroke.  A  blow  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  comparatively  disr^arded, 
while  one,  half  as  heavy,  received  on  the  shin,  gives  excessive  pain,  A 
wool-pack  hung  over  the  wall  of  a  fortress,  when  the  enemy  is  battering 
to  effect  a  breach,  renders  the  heaviest  artillery  almost  harmless.  So  ttw 
yielding  resistance  of  the  temporal  muscle  affords  a  sure  defence  to  the  brain, 
however  sudden  or  violent  may  be  the  blow  which  falls  on  the  parietaL 
These  benevolent  provisions  will  not  be  disregurded  by  the  reflecting  mind 

On  the  side  of  the  head,  and  under  the  parietals,  are  placed  (dd,  p.  68) 
the  temporal  bones,  one  on  each  side.  These  again  are  divided  into  two 
parts,  or  consist  of  two  distinct  bones  ;  the  pHroun  portion,  so  called  from 
its  great  or  alony  hardness,  and  containing  the  wondef  I'ul  mechanism  of 
the  ear,  and  the  iquamous  portion  from  the  appearance  of  its  union  with 
the  parietal,  overlapping  it  like  a  great  scale. 

From  the  latter  there  projects  a  portion  of  bone,  e,  which  unites  with  tba 
frontal,  and  forma  a  strong  arch  distinctly  to  be  felt  at  the  side  of  the  head 
immediately  above  the  eye.  This  arch  is  designed  to  protect  the  upper  part 
of  the  lower  jaw,  the  motion  of  which  may  very  plainly  be  seen  beneathjit 
wAea  tJie  hone  is  eating'.     It  b  very  strong,  and  it  ought  to  be,  lest  thft 
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motion  should  by  accident  be  impeded,  and  the  horse  should  starve.  If 
only  one  species  of  violence  were  considered  to  which  this  arch  is  too 
frequently  exposed,  it  would  require  to  possess  no  common  strength ;  we 
mean,  the  brutal  manner  in  which  the  collar  is  forced  over  the  h^.  At 
the  base  of  the  arch  is  an  important  cavity  not  visible  in  our  cut,  receiving 
into  it,  and  forming  a  joint  with  the  head  of  the  lower  jaw — we  shall  have 
to  speak  of  it  presently. 

Having  reached  the  base  of  the  temporal  bone,  we  find  it  united  to  the 
parietal,  not  by  a  simple  suture,  as  the  lower  part  of  the  frontals,  or  the 
bones  of  the  nose  (see  fig.  a  and  j,  p.  66),  nor  by  a  dove-tailed  suture, 
as  the  upper  part  of  the  frontals  (see  the  same  cut),  but  it  is  spread  over 
the  parietal  in  the  form  of  a  large  scale,  and  hence,  as  before  observed, 
called  the  gquamatu  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  In  fact,  there  are  two 
plates  of  bone  instead  of  one.  Was  there  design  in  thb  ?  Yes,  evidently 
so.  In  the  first  place,  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  base  of  the  zygo* 
malic  arch.  This  extensive  union  between  the  temporal  and  parietal  bones 
answers  to  the  buttress  or  mass  of  masonry  attached  to  the  base  of  every 
arch  to  counteract  its  lateral  pressure.  The  concussion  likewise  which 
might  be  communicated  by  a  blow  on  the  top  of  the  arch,  is  thus  spread 
over  a  large  surface,  and  consequently  weakened  and  rendered  compara- 
tively harmless ;  and  that  surface  is  composed  of  the  union  of  two  bones 
of  dissimilar  construction.  The  hard  sto?iy  structure  of  the  parietal  is  very 
different  from  the  tougher  material  of  the  temporal;  and  thus,  as  a  finger 
acts  on  a  sounding  glass,  the  vibration  communicated  to  the  temporal  is  at 
once  stopped,  and  the  brain  receives  no  injury. 

fiut  there  is  yet  more  admirable  design.  Where  is  this  aquamous  por- 
tion of  the  temporal  bone  situated  ?  On  the  side  of  the  head.  And  what 
is  the  figure  of  the  cranium  or  skull,  and  principally  that  part  of  it  which 
contains  the  cerebrum  or  brain  ?  It  is  an  elliptical  or  oval  arch  (see  fig.  m, 
«,  o,  p.  68).  If  pressure  be  made  on  the  crown  of  that  arch — if  a  blow  be 
received  on  the  suture  between  the  parietals  sufficient  to  cause  the  elastic 
materials  of  which  the  skuU  is  composed  to  yield — ^the  seat  of  danger  and 
injury  is  at  the  side.  If  a  man  receive  a  violent  blow  on  the  crown  or 
bsick  part  of  the  head,  the  fracture,  if  there  be  any,  is  generally  about  the 
lemple,  and  the  extravasation  of  blood  is  oflenest  found  there.  The  fol- 
lowing figure  will  explain  this : 


Let  the  line  ABC  represent  an  elliptical  arch,  composed  of  elastic  ma-* 
terials.  Some  force  shall  be  applied  at  B  sufficient  to  cause  it  to  yield. 
We  cannot  compress  it  into  smaller  compass,  but  just  in  proportion  as  it 
yields  at  B,  will  it  spur  or  bulge  out  at  D,  and  give  way  sometimes  as  re- 
presented at  E.  In  a  dome  the  weight  of  the  materials  constantly  acting  may 
be  considered  as  representing  the  force  applied  at  B  ;  and  so  great  is  the 
lateral  pressure,  or  tendency  to  bulge  out  {pidt  D  and  ET),  V>aa\.  \\.  \s  wa^^'e.- 
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sary  either  to  dove-tai!  the  materials  into  one  another,  or  to  pass  strongiron 
chains  round  them.  For  want  of  sufficient  attention  to  this,  "  the  dome  of 
St.  Sopliia  in  Constantinople,  built  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian, 
fell  three  limes  during  its  erection ;  and  the  dome  of  the  cathedral  of  Plo- 
rence  stood  unfinished  an  hundred  and  twenty  years  for  waut  of  an 
architect." 

Nature,  in  the  construction  of  the  horse's  head,  has  taken  away  the 
pressure,  or  remo\ed  the  probability  of  injury,  by  g'iving  an  additional  layer 
of  bone,  or  a  mass  of  muscle,  where  aione  there  was  danger,  and  has  dove- 
tailed all  the  materials,  and,  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  has  placed  this  . 
effectual  girder  at  the  base,  in  tlie  overlopping  of  the  squamous  portion  of 
tlie  temporal  bone. 

Intheox,  where,  to  give  a  secure  base  to  the  horn,  the  frontal  bone  spreads 
over  the  whole  of  the  fore-part  of  tiie  head,  and  the  cranial  cavity  is  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  the  beautiful  mechanism  between  the  two  plaUs  of  that 
bone,  the  temporal  bone  does  not  overlap  the  parietal.  Nature  gives 
every  tiling  essential  to  the  protection  and  welfare  of  the  animal,  but  nothing 

Above  the  parietaU,  and  separated  from  them  by  a  suture  (fig.  g,  pp.  66 
and  68,  and  fig.  c,  p.  65),  is  the  occipital  bone.  Superiorly  it  covers  and 
protects  the  smaller  portion  of  the  brain,  the  cerebellum  ;  and  as  it  there 
constitutes  the  summit  or  crest  of  the  head,  and  is  not  protected  by  mus- 
cles, and  particularly  exposed  to  danger,  it  is  interesting  to  see  what  thick- 
ness it  assumes.  The  head  of  the  horse  does  net,  like  that  of  the  human 
being,  ride  upright  on  the  neck,  with  all  its  weight  supported  by  the  spinal 
column,  and  the  only  uflice  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck  being  lo  move  the 
head,  forward,  or  backward,  or  horizontally  on  its  pivot;  but  it  bangs  in  a 
Blunting  position  from  the  extremity  of  the  neck,  and  the  neck  itself  projects 
a  considerable  distance  from  the  chest,  and  t!ms  tlie  whole  weight  of  the 
head  and  neck  are  suspended  from  the  chest,  and  require  very  great  power 
to  support  them.  In  addition  (o  the  simple  weight  of  the  head  and  neck, 
the  neck  projecting  from  the  chest,  and  the  head  hanging  from  the  extre- 
mity of  the  neck,  act  with  enormous  mechanical  force,  and  increase  more 
than  a  hundred-fold  the  power  necessary  to  support  them. 

It  requires  a  strong  man  to  lift  a  small  table  from  the  ground  at  arm's 
length.  The  farmer's  steelyards  shew  that  a  weight  of  a.  few  pounds,  at  the 
extremity,  will  counterbalance  or  act  wiih  a  force  equal  to  a  hundred  weight 
near  the  hook  or  centre. 

The  head  and  neck  of  the  horse,  and  particularly  of  some  horses  of  n 
coarse  breed,  are  of  no  little  bulk  and  weight.  We  shall  hereafter  have  to 
show  in  what  breeds,  and  for  what  puiposes  a  light  or  heavy  head  and 
neck  are  advantageous ;  but  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  projecting  so 
far  from  the  chest,  and  being  consequently  at  so  great  a  distance  from  the 
fulcrum  or  support,  the  tightest  head  will  act  or  bear  upon  Uie  joint  be- 
^^^  tween  the  last  lione  of  the  neck  and  the  first  rib,  witli  a  force  equal  to 
^^^L     many  thousand  pounds. 

^^H  How  is  this  weight  to  be  supported?    Is  the  power  of  muscle  equal  to 

^^H  the  task  ?  The  muscles  of  the  animal  fi'ame  can  act  for  a  certain  time  with 
^^M  extraordinary  force ;  but  as  the  exertion  of  this  power  is  attended  with 
^^H  the  consumption  of  vital  energy,  the  perio<l  soon  arrives  when  their  action 
^^^B     is  remitted  or  altogetlier  suspended. 

^^1  Mu.scular  power  is  allogelher  inadequate  to  Ibe  constant  support  of  the 

^^M  head  of  the  horse.  A  provision,  however,  is  made  for  the  purpose,  simple 
^^^^   end  comphte. 
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From  the  back  of  the  occipita]  bone  (fig.  f^  p.  68),  and  immediately 
below  the  crest,  proceeds  a  round  cord  of  considerable  bulk,  and  composed 
of  a  ligamentous  substance,  and  which  is  carried  down  and  securely  attached 
to  the  spines  of  the  vertebrae,  or  bones  of  the  back ;  and  by  this  ligament  (the 
ligamentum  co22t,  ligament  of  the  neck,  commonly  called  the  pack-wax)  the 
head  is  supported. 

There  are,  however,  some  admirable  contrivances  connected  with  this 
ligament  As  it  proceeds  from  the  head,  it  is  in  the  form  of  a  round  cord. 
It  passes  over  the  aUas^  or  first  bone  of  the  neck,  without  touching  it,  and  then 
attaching  itself  strongly  to  the  second  bone,  principally  supports  the  head 
by  its  union  with  this  bone.  The  mechanical  disadvantage  is  increased,  but 
the  head  is  turned  more  freely  on  the  first  and  second  bones.  The  prin- 
cipal stress  is  on  the  dentata  or  second  bone,  so  much  so,  that,  in  poll- 
evil,  this  ligament  may  be  divided  without  serious  inconvenience  to  the 
horse.  It  then  suddenly  sinks  deeper,  and  communicates  with  all  the  other 
vertebrae.  Each  of  these  communications  becomes  a  separate  point  of  sup- 
port, and  as  they  approach  nearer  to  Uie  prop,  or  centre  of  motion,  the  me- 
chanical disadvantage,  or  the  force  with  which  the  weight  of  the  head  and 
neck  presses  and  acts,  is  materially  lessened. 

The  head  then,  without  any  aid  from  muscular  energy,  ^is,  while  the 
animal  is  in  a  state  of  rest,  supported  by  this  ligament 

There  is,  however,  something  yet  wanting.  The  head  must  not  be 
always  elevated.  The  horse  has  his  food  to  seek.  In  a  state  of  nature  this 
food  lies  principally  on  the  ground,  and  the  head  must  be  lowered  to  enable 
the  animal  to  get  at  it  How  is  this  effected  ?  This  ligament,  as  we  call  it, 
because  it  resembles  in  appearance  the  other  ligaments  of  the  body,  pos- 
sesses a  property  which  Uiey  have  not,  and  which  they  must  not  have,  or 
they  would  be  useless.  No  well-knit  joint  could  exist  if  it  had  this  pro- 
perty. The  pack-wax  is  elastic.  It  will  yield  to  a  force  impressed  upon 
it  and  it  will  resume  its  natural  dimensions  when  that  force  is  removed. 
It  sustains  perfectly  the  weight  of  the  head.  That  portion  of  tenacity  or 
strength  is  given  to  it,  which  will  not  yield  to  the  simple  weight  of  the  head, 
but  which  will  yield  to  a  very  little  additional  weight.  Its  resisting  power  is 
so  admirably  adjusted  to  that  which  it  has  to  sustain,  that  when  certain 
muscles,  whose  action  is  to  depress  or  lower  the  head,  begin  to  act,  and  add 
their  power  to  the  previous  weight  it  had  to  bear,  the  ligament  stretches, 
and  when  the  horse  is  browsing,  it  is  full  two  inches  longer  than  when  the 
head  is  erect. 

When  the  animal  has  satified  himself,  these  depressing  muscles  cease  to 
act  and  other  muscles,  which  are  designed  to  assist  in  raising  the  head, 
begin  to  exert  themselves ;  and,  by  their  aid  (but  more  by  the  inherent  elasti- 
city of  the  ligament),  the  head  is  once  more  elevated,  and  remains  so  without 
the  slightest  excilion  of  muscular  power.  This  is  one  of  the  many  appli- 
cations of  the  principle  of  elasticity  which  we  shall  have  to  observe  and 
admire  in  the  construction  of  the  animal  frame. 

The  ligament  of  the  neck  is  inserted  into  the  centre  of  the  back  part  of 
the  occipital  bone,  and  immediately  below  the  vertex  or  crest  of  that  bone ; 
and,  therefore,  the  bone  is  so  thick  at  this  part  (see  fig.  e,  p.  68). 

Many,  and  large,  and  powerful  muscles,  however,  are  necessary  to  turn 
the  head  in  various  directions,  and  to  assist  in  raising  it  when  depressed. 
The  occipital  bone,  as  will  be  seen  in  this  cut,  presents  a  spine  running 
dovim  the  centre,  B,  and  a  large  roughened  surface  for  the  attach- 
ment of  these  muscles  C,  C. 

Lower  dowp^  and  stijl  at  the  back  of  the  occ\p\\»iboT«i,  «tfc\N^o  \o\mA^ 
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protuberances  D,  D,  by  which  the  head  is  coiiiitttteit  with  the  atloi,  or 
upper,  or  first  vertebra,  or  bone  of  the  neck,  and  these  are  called  the  condy- 
loid, cup-ahaped,  processes  of  the  occipital  bone.  All  the  motions  of  the 
head  are  partly  and  many  of  them  wholly  performed  by  this  joint 

Between  them  is  a  large  hole,  called  the  foramen  magnum,  at  great 
aperture,  E,  through  which  the  continuation  of  the  brain,  called  the  spinal 
cord  or  marrow,  passes  out  of  the  skull. 

additional  contrivance  to  support  the  great  weight  of  the  head, 
»re  two  other  projections  of  the  occipital  bone,  peculiar  to  animals  whose 
heads  are  set  on  in  a  slanting  direction,  and  into  which  powerful  muscles 
■re  inserted  ;  they  are  called  the  coracoid,  beak-like,  processes  or  prolon- 
gations F,  F,  of  the  occipital  bone. 

Running  forward,  and  forming  outwardly  a  part  of  the  base,  and  in- 
wardly a  portion  of  the  fioor  of  the  skull,  is  what  from  its  wedge-like  shape 
■h  called  the  cuneiform  process  of  the  occipital  bone  (fig,  i,  p.  68).  It  is 
thick,  strong,  and  solid;  and  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  skull,  not  only  to 
be  a  proper  foundation  for,  and  to  give  additional  strength  to  the  arch  on 
each  side,  but  speedily  to  break  and  stop  all  vibration  and  concussion. 

At  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  anterior  to,  or  below  the  occipital,  lies  the 
fphenoid,  wedge-like  bone  (fig.  k.  p.  6S).  Its  body,  likewise  called  the  cunei- 
form, or  wedge-shaped  process,  is  a  continuation  of  the  same  process  of  the 
occipilal,  and  like  it  is  thick  and  solid,  and  for  the  same  important  purpose. 
This  bone  branches  out  into  four  in'egular  bodies  or  plates,  two  of  which 
are  called  the  wings,  and  two  rumiing  to  the  palate,  the  legs.  They  could 
Bot  be  represented  in  the  cut,  and  there  is  nothing  important  belonging  to 
far  as  our  work  is  concerned.  Internally  (fig.  k),  the  sphenoid 
fferms  a  portion  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull. 

Of  the  elhmoid,  sieve-like,  bone  little  can  be  seen  outwardly.     A  small 
in  is  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  ortrit,  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  era- 
;  but  the  most  important  part  of  it  is  that  which  is  composed  of  a 
number  of  thin  plates,  forming  numerous  cavities  or  cells  (fig.  I,  p.  69) 
Ined  with  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  entering  into  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

le  upper  portion  is  called  the  cribriform,  or  sieve-shaped  plate,  from  its 
being  perforated  by  a  multitude  of  little  holes,  through  which  the  nerve 
'connected  ivith  smelling  passes  and  spreads  over  the  nose. 

Altogether  lhe.se  bones  form  a  cavity  of  an  irregular  oval  shape,  but 

r  tentorium  penetrating  into  it,  gives  it  the  appearance  of  being  divided 
*itntwo(d,  p.  68). 

The  cavity  of  the  cranium  may  be  said  to  be  arched  all  round.     The 

7der  koom  the  alren^i  which  is  connected  with  tlie  form  of  the  areh. 
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If  properly  constructed,  it  is  equal  to  a  solid  mass  of  masonry.  The  arch 
of  the  horse's  skull  has  not  much  weight  to  support,  but  it  is  exposed  to 
many  injuries  from  the  brutality  of  those  by  whom  he  should  be  protected, 
and  from  accidental  causes. 

The  roof  of  the  skull  is  composed  of  two  plates  of  bone :  the  outer  hard  and 
tough,  and  the  different  parts  dove-tailed  together,  so  as  not  to  be  easily  frac- 
tured ;  the  inner  plate  is  elastic,  and  by  the  union  of  these  two  substances  of 
different  construction,  the  vibration  is  partly  damped  or  destroyed.  By 
means  of  the  elasticity  of  the  inner  plate,  the  force  or  influence  which  might 
reach  it  through  the  outer  plate,  and,  notwithstanding  its  difference  of  struc- 
ture, affect  it,  is  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  roof ;  and  the  inner  plate 
is  not  dove-tailed  like  the  outer,  because  the  dove-tailing  would  impede  the 
spread  of  the  vibration. 

The  brain  of  the  horse  corresponds  vtrith  the  cavity  in  which  it  is  placed 
(772,  p.  68).  It  is  a  flattened  oval.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  one  much 
larger  than  the  other,  the  cerebrum  or  brain,  and  the  cerebellum  or  little 
brain  (ti,  p.  68).  In  the  human  being  the  cerebrum  is  above  the  cerebel- 
lum, in  the  quadruped  below ;  and  yet  in  both  they  retain  the  same  relative 
situation.  The  cerebellum  is  nearer  to  the  foramen  or  hole,  through  which 
the  brain  passes  out  of  the  skull  (71,  p.  68),  and  the  continuation  of  the 
cerebrum  passes  under  the  cerebellum  (p,  p.  68)  to  arrive  at  this  foramen. 
In  the  human  head  this  foramen  is  at  the  base  of  the  skull ;  but  in  the 
quadruped,  in  whom  the  head  is  placed  slanting,  it  is  necessarily  elevated.  ' 
It  would  occupy  too  great  a  portion  of  our  time  fully  to  consider  the 
wonderful  and  mysterious,  functions  discharged  by  the  brain,  but  some 
diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  and  a  very  useful  operation,  the  di- 
vision of  the  nerve  of  the  leg,  for  foot  lameness,  could  not  be  understood 
without  a  slight  account  of  this  important  organ. 

When  the  brain  is  cut  it  presents  two  distinct  substances  (m,  p.  68),  one 
principally  on  the  outside,  grey,  or  ash-coloured,  and  therefore  called  the 
cortical  (bark-like,  or  rind-like)  from  its  situation,  or  the  cineritioua 
(ash-like),  from  its  colour ;  and  one  more  in  the  centre,  and  its  fibres 
running  towards  the  centre,  and  white  and  pulpy,  and  from  its  consistence 
called  the  medullary  (marrow-like)  part  This  latter  portion  seems  to  be 
collected  and  condensed  towards  the  centre  or  base  of  the  brain,  and  all 
the  nerves  derive  their  origin  from  it. 

The  medullary  portion  then  is  evidently  connected  with  the  nervous 
system ;  and  the  nerves  are  concenfed  in  the  discharge  of  all  the  offices  of 
life.  They  give  motion  to  the  limbs ;  they  supply  with  energy  the  heart, 
the  lungs,  the  stomach,  and  every  part  connected  with  life ;  and  being  the 
medium  through  which  sensation  is  conveyed,  they  supply  the  mind  with 
materials  to  think  and  work  upon. 

The  dneritious  part  has  a  different  appearance,  and  is  evidently  differ- 
ently constituted ;  and  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  the  residence  of  the 
mind,  receiving  the  impressions  which  are  conveyed  to  the  brain  by  the 
nerve  of  sensation,  and  directing  the  operation  and  action  of  those  which 
give  motion  to  the  limbs.  In  accordance  with  this  it  happens,  that  where 
superior  intelligence  is  found,  the  cineritious  prevails,  and  where  little 
beside  brutal  strength  and  appetite  exist,  the  medullary  portion  is  enlarged. 
From  the  medullary  substance  proceed  certain  cords  or  prolongations, 
called  nerves,  by  which  the  animal  is  enabled  to  receive  impressions  from 
surrounding  objects,  and  to  connect  himself  with  them,  and  to  possess  many 
pleasurable  or  paiuful  sensations.  One  is  spread  over  the  u\ev»L\yt^xi<^  ^'i 
the  nose,  and  gives  the  sense  of  smeU ;  aaother  ei^paa^  on  \!t!kft\^^^Qi  ^Oga 
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eye,  and  the  facuUy  of  sight  is  g^iued ;  and  a  third  goes  to  thp  internal 
structure  of  the  ear,  and  the  animal  hears.  Other  nerves  proceeding  to 
differeiit  parts  of  the  head  give  the  facuUy  of  molion  to  those  parts  ;  and 
another  class  bestows  the  power  of  feeling. 

One  division  of  nerves  (ft,  p.  68)  springing  from  a  prolongation  of  the 
brain,  and  yet  within  the  skull,  wander  to  different  parts  of  the  frame,  for 
important  purposes  connected  with  respiration  or  breathing,  and  as  the  act  of 
breathing  is  essential  to  life,  and  were  it  to  cease,  the  animal  would  die— 
these  are  nerves  of  involunlary  motion ;  so  that  whether  he  is  awake  or 
asleep,  conscious  of  it  or  not,  the  luDgs  heave  and  life  is  supported.  Lastly, 
from  the  spinal  cord  q,  (a  further  prolongation  of  the  brain,  and  running 
through  a  cavity  in  the  bones  of  the  neck,  back,  and  loins,  and  extending 
to  the  very  tip  of  the  (ail,)  other  nerves  arc  given  off  at  certain  inlervals. 
This  cut  delineates  one  pair  of  them.     The  spinal  cord  a,  is  combined  of 


six  distinct  columns  or  rods,  running  through  its  whole  lenglh^ — ^(hrce  on 
eilher  side.  Tlie  two  upper  columns  (the  portion  of  spinal  maiTow  repre- 
sented in  our  cut,  is  supposed  to  be  placed  with  its  inner  or  lower  surface 
toward  us)  proceed  from  those  (racks  of  the  brain  devoted  lo  sensation. 
From  these  come  out  abruptly  distinct  fibres  from  the  column,  and  which 
collect  together,  and  passing  through  a  little  ganglion  or  enlargement,  d, 
(an  enlargement  of  a  nervous  cord  is  called  a,  ganglion),  become  a  nerve 
of  sensation.  From  the  lower  or  inner  side,  (a  prolongation  of  the  track 
devoted  to  motion,)  proceed  other  fibres,  which  also  collect  gradually 
together,  and  form  a  nervous  cord,  c,  giving  the  power  of  motion. 
Ueyond  the  ganglion  the  two  imite,  and  form  a  perfect  spinal  nerve,  b,  pos- 
sessing llic  power  both  of  sensation  and  molion  ;  and  the  fibres  of  the  two 
columns  proceed  to  their  destination,  enveloi>ed  in  the  same  sheath,  and 
apparently  one  nerve.  Each  ponion,  however,  continues  to  be  wrapped  in 
its  own  membrane.  They  are  united,  jet  distinct;  they  constitute  one 
nerve,  yet  neither  their  eubslance  nor  their  oftice  is  confounded.  Our  cut, 
closely  e);amined,  b,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  these 
distinct  fibres  are  continued ; — each  covered  in  its  own  membrane,  but  alt 
enveloped  in  a  connnon  covering. 

All  these  nerves  are  organs  of  sensation  and  motion  alone ;  but  there 
Bia  others  whose  origin  sceros  to  be  outside  of  and  below  the  brain.  These 
are  the  xympathclk,  so  called  from  their  union  and  sympathy  with  all  the 
others,  and  identified  with  life  itself.  They  proceed  from  a  small  ganglion 
or  enlargement  in  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  or  from  a  collection  of  lilUe 
ganglions  in  the  belly.  They  go  to  the  heart,  and  il  beats,  und  lo  llie 
stomach,  and  il  di^sts.     They  form  a  net-work  round  each  blood-vescvl. 
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and  the  current  flows  on.  They  surround  the  very  minutest  vessels,  and 
the  frame  is  nourished  and  built  up.  They  are  destitute  of  sensation,  and 
they  are  perfectly  beyond  the  control  of  the  will. 

The  rc^er,  we  trust,  will  now  comprehend  this  wonderful,  yet  simple 
machinery,  and  be  able,  by  and  by,  to  refer  to  it  the  explanation  of  several 
diseases,  and  particularly  of  the  operation  to  which  we  have  referred. 

Two  of  the  senses  have  their  residence  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  those 
of  hearing  and  sight 

They  who  know  any  thing  of  the  horse  pay  much  attention  to  the  size,  set- 
ting on,  and  motion  of  the  ear.  Ears  rather  small  than  large,  placed  not  too 
far  apart,  and  erect,  and  quick  in  motion,  indicate  both  breeding  and  spirit; 
and  if  a  horse  is  frequently  in  the  habit  of  carrying  one  ear  forward,  and  the 
other  backward,  and  especially  if  he  does  so  on  a  journey,  he  will  generally 
possess  both  spirit  and  continuance.  The  stretching  of  the  ears  in  contrary 
directions  shews  that  he  is  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  taking  place  around 
him,  and,  while  he  is  doing  this,  he  cannot  be  much  fatigued,  or  likely  soon 
to  become  so.  It  has  been  remarked  that  few  horses  sleep  without  point- 
ing one  ear  forward  and  the  other  backward,  that  they  may  receive  notice 
of  the  approach  of  objects  in  every  direction  *. 

The  ear  of  the  horse  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  parts  about  him,  and 
by  few  things  is  the  temper  more  surely  indicated  than  by  its  motion. 
The  ear  is  more  intelligible  even  than  the  eye,  and  a  person  accustomed 
to  the  horse,  and  an  observer  of  the  horse,  can  tell  by  the  expressive 
motion  of  the  ears  almost  all  that  he  thinks  or  means.  It  is  a  com- 
mon saying  that  when  a  horse  lays  his  ears  flat  back  upon  his  neck,  and 
keeps  them  so,  he  most  assuredly  is  meditating  mischief,  and  the  stander 
by  should  beware  of  his  heels  or  his  teeth.  In  play,  the  ears  will  be  laid 
back,  but  not  so  decidedly,  nor  so  long.  A  quick  change  in  their  position, 
and  more  particularly  the  expression  of  the  eye  at  the  time,  will  distinguish 
between  playfulness  and  vice. 

The  external  ear  is  formed  by  a  cartilage  of  an  oval  or  cone-like  shape, 
flexible,  yet  firm,  and  terminating  in  a  point.  It  has,  directed  towards  the 
side,  yet  somewhat  pointing  forward,  a  large  opening  extending  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom.  The  intention  of  this  is  to  collect  the  sound,  and 
convey  it  to  the  interior  part  of  the  ear. 

The  hearing  of  the  horse  is  remarkably  acute.  A  thousand  vibrations 
of  the  air,  too  slight  to  make  any  impression  on  the  human  ear,  are  readily 
perceived  by  him.  It  is  well  known  to  every  hunting-man,  that  the  cry  of 
the  hounds  will  be  recognised  by  the  horse,  and  his  ears  will  be  erect,  and 
he  will  be  all  spirit  and  impatience,  a  considerable  time  before  the  rider  is 
conscious  of  the  least  sound.  Need  anything  more  be  said  to  expose  the 
absurdity  of  croppiiig  ?  Fortunately  for  this  too-often-abused  animal,  crop- 
ping is  not  now  the  fashion.  Some  thoughtless  or  unfeeling  young  men  en- 
deavoured, a  little  while  ago,  to  introduce  it,  but  the  voice  of  reason  and 
humanity  prevailed. 

This  cartilage,  the  co7ich  or  shell,  is  attached  to  the  head  by  ligaments, 
and  sustained  by  muscles,  on  which  its  action  depends.  It  rests  upon 
another  cartilage,  round  without,  and  irregular  within,  called  the  annular, 
ring-like,  cartilage,  and  conducting  to  the  interior  of  the  ear ;  and  it  is 

*  "  When  horses  or  mules  march  in  company  at  night,  those  in  front  direct  their  ears 
forwards ;   those  in  the  rear  direct  them  backward ;  and  those  in  the  centre  turn  tXv«cft. 
laterally  or  across ;   the  whole  troop  seeming  thus  to  be  actuate^  Xj^  ovifc  ^^\\v%^  -^VsM^ft. 
watches  the  general  safety**' — ^Arn ott's  Eiemmit  of  PAyttct,  '^oV  \.  v*  ^^^* 
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likewise  supported  and  moved  by  a  third  small  cartilage,  placed  at  the 
fore  part  of  the  base  of  the  conch,  and  into  which  several  muscles  are  in- 
serted. 

The  ear  is  covered  by  skin  thinner  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
body,  and  altogether  destitute  of  fat,  that  it  may  not  be  too  bulky  and 
heavy,  and  may  he  more  easily  moved.  Under  the  skin  lining  the  inside 
of  the  cartilage  are  numerous  glands,  that  scLTete,  or  throw  out  a  scaly 
white  greasy  matter,  which  may  be  rubbed  off  with  the  finger,  and  whieh 
is  destined  to  supple  this  part  of  the  ear,  and  to  keep  it  soft  and  smooth. 
Below  this  are  other  glands  which  pour  out  a  peculiar,  Rticky,  bitter  fluid, 
the  wax,  probably  displeasing  to  insects,  and  tlierefore  deterring  them  from 
crawling  down  tlie  ear,  and  annoying  the  animal :  or  by  its  stickiness  arrest- 
ing their  progress. 

The  internal  part  of  tlie  conch  is  covered  with  long  hair  which  stands 
across  tlie  passage  in  every  direction.  This  likewise  is  to  protect  the 
ear  from  insects,  that  would  with  difficulty  penetrate  through  this  thick 
defence.  The  cold  air  is  likewise  prevented  from  reaching  the  interior  of  the 
ear,  and  the  sound  is  moderated,  not  arrested  ;  penetrating  readily  but  not 
violently  ;  and  not  striking  injuriously  on  the  membrane  covering  the  drum 
of  the  ear.  Can  ttiese  purposes  be  accomplished,  when  it  is  the  custom  of 
BO  many  carters  and  grooms  to  cut  out  the  hair  of  the  ear  so  closely  and  in- 
dustriously as  they  do  ?  The  groom  who  smges  it  to  the  root  with  a  candle 
must  be  either  very  ignorant  or  very  brutal.  It  can  scarcely  be  accomplished 
without  singeing  the  ear  as  well  as  the  hair.  Many  a  troublesome  sore  is 
occasioned  by  it ;  and  many  a  horse  that  was  perfectly  quiet  before,  rendered 
difficult  to  handle  or  to  halter;  and  even  disposed  to  be  otherwise  vicious 
from  a  recollection  of  the  pain  which  he  suffered  during  the  absurd  and 
barbarous  operation. 

The  sound  collected  by  the  outer  ear,  passes  through  the  lower  or 
annulai-y  ring-shaped,  cartilage,  and  through  irregularities,  which,  while 
they  break  and  modify  it,  carry  it  on  to  another  canal,  partly  cartilaginous, 
and  partly  bony,  conducting'  immediately  to  the  internal  mechanism  of  the 
ear.  This  canal  or  passage,  is  called  the  external  auditory  passage,  a;  and 
at  the  base  of  it  is  placed,  stretching  across  it,  and  closing  it,  a  thick  and 
elastic  membrane,  called  the  membrane  of  the  drum,  6.  This  memfarene 
is  supplied  with  numerous  fibres,  from  the  fifth  pair,  or  sensitive  nerve  of 
the  head,  for  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  possess  extreme  sensibility. 

The  mechanism  of  the  ear  is  so  exquisite  that  we  cannot  relVain  from 
entering  into  a  minute  description  of  it,  although  we  feel  that  we  are  some- 
what trenching  on  the  comprehensive  subject  of  animal  ])hysiology. 

Sound  is  produced  by  certain  vibrations  or  undulations  communicated 
to  the  air,  by  the  concussions  or  tremblings  of  things  around,  and  which 
vibrations  spread  through  the  air,  and  fall  upon  the  ear.  The  striking  of 
a  glass,  and  the  sound  of  a  large  bell,  are  sufficient  illustrations  of  the 
manner  in  which  sound  is  propagated  by  distinct  vibrations  or  waves  of 
the  air.  These  vibrations  reach  the  conch  of  the  ear.  From  its  hollow 
form  and  peculiar  shape,  and  the  faculty  of  being  directed  to  every  quarter 
whence  the  vibrations  proceed,  tliey  arc  collected,  and  condensed,  and  con- 
veyed down  the  outer  passage,  and  fall  upon  the  membrane,  b.  That 
membrane,  tightly  stretched,  and  elastic,  receives  the  impression  made 
upon  it,  and  vibrates  in  perfect  unison. 

.  This  membrane  covers  the  entrance  into  a  cavity,  called  the  tympanum 
or  drum  of  the  ear,  /,  Irom  its  supposed  resemblance  to  a  drum.     It  is  of 

Jrregiilar  shape.     The  walls  or  sides  are  composed  of  bone,  iiued  with  s 


delicate  membrane,  with  severul  apertures 
of  which  we  shall  describe. 
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holes,  ft,  f,  k.  the  prindpal 


EXPLANATION  OF  TQE  CUT  OF  THE  EAR 
t  the  entruDce  Ic 

r,  the  fint  of  the  enleu/i  (little  boiwa),  ami  resting  upon  the 
msmbraaa  tympani. 

d  The  incvs,  or  anvil. 

fl  The  arbiculare,  or  rpund  bone. 

J"  The  ilapa  or  atimip  bone,  realing  on  the  membrane  which  covers  Ihe/oroiBcn  uun/r, 
or  ovbJ  window,  and  which  cODdoctg  to  the  Ubyrinlh  of  the  ear. 

ff  One  oi  the  mmc Iue  of  the  tympauum  attached  to  the  stapl^B. 

h  The  vnlihule,m  hall,  the  firat  portion  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  ear. 

1    Thetemiafculareanali. 

h  Openings  iuto  the  connJa.  , 

/    The  /jmpanMm,  or  dmin  of  the  ear. 

m  The  cochlea,  or  shell-like  portion  of  the  labyrinth. 

»  The  nicafiu  auditariuiinlemta,  or  internal  puEaagc,  through  which  both  divisions  of  (lie 
^^^^  seventh  pair  of  nerves  enter  the  ear.     At  the  end  of  it  19  the  cribriform  sieve- 

^^^^^  like  plate,  throngh  which  the  partio  moi/n,  ur  BoCt  purtiun  of  the  seventh  pair  of 
^^^^V  oerveB,  aa  -  which  is  the  auditory  nerve,  or  nerve  of  hearing,  enters  to  spread  over 
^^^^V^      the  codilea  and  veatibule. 

^^^^Rlie  Eutlnchian  lube,  or  conunnuication  between  the  ^^nponnm  and  the  month,  so  called 
^^^^^^        frvm  its  discoverer, 

^^^Binie  cord,  or  nerve  of  the  ear,  enrda  lympaai,  a  branch  of  the  porlia  dura,  hard  portion, 
^^^B       of  the  seventh  pnir  of  nerves,  united  to  a  portion  of  the  fifth  pair,  running  across  the 
^^^^^         tympanum,  and  ramifying  on  it  and  on  the  membrane, 
^^^nnie  eiit  of  Ihepuriio  dura  from  the  temporal  bone,  to  sYireudovw  ttveTojiB. 
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BetvFcen  tlie  membrane  at  which  we  have  arrived,  6,  and  a  smaHer  one 
almost  opposite,  f,  leading'  to  the  still  interior  part  of  the  ear,  and  on  which 
the  nerve  of  hearing  is  expanded,  are  fonr  little  bones,  c,  d,  e,f,  united  to 
these  membranes,  and  to  each  other.  Their  office  is  to  convey,  more  per- 
fectly than  it  could  be  done  through  the  air  of  the  cavity,  the  vibrations 
which  have  reached  the  membrana  tympani. 

The  first  of  these  little  bones  (fissiculi)  is  called  the  nialleus,  c,  from  its 
supposed  resemblance  to  a  hammer.  The  longer  arm  of  the  hammer  is 
attached  to  the  edge  of  the  membrane,  and  reaches  to  its  centre,  and  is  so 
strongly  united  to  it,  as  to  draw  it  down  into  a  kind  of  futmel-shape.  It 
is  the  bracin<^  of  the  parchment  of  the  soldier's  drum ;  and  it  must  be 
sufficiently  evident,  that  every  vibration  given  to  the  membrane  must 
be  communicated  to  the  hammer-bone. 

From  the  hammer,  the  vibration  is  communicated  to  the  incus,  d,  so 
named  from  its  imagined  likeness  to  a  blacksmith's  anvil,  although  it  is  a 
g^reat  deal  more  like  a  molar  tooth  or  grinder,  with  two  fangs,  and  one  of 
them  much  lengthened  and  curved.    The  hammer,  however,  is  so  formed  and 

S laced,  that  the  impression  or  vibration  is  not  merely  conveyed,  but  coiisi- 
erably  increased.  Between  the  extremity  of  the  handle  of  the  haiimier,  and 
head  resting  on  the  anvil,  is  a  sharp  process,  received  into  a  liollow 
the  bony  wall  of  the  drum,  and  which  is  evidently  the  fulcrum,  or  centre 
of  motion,  on  which  the  hammer  turns ;  and  this  is  much  nearer  the  head 
of  the  bone,  than  the  extremity  of  the  handle.  It  is  then  a  lever,  and  it 
acts  upon  the  principle  of  the  lever.  The  point  of  the  handle  is  the  place 
where  the  vibration  is  received,  or  the  power  applied  ;  the  litde  process  is 
the  liilcram  or  prop,  or  turning  point ;  and  the  head  of  the  bone  is  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  other  arm,  where  the  weight  is  to  be  hung,  or  the  effect  pro- 
duced. Now,  in  proportion  (as  we  shall  have  again  and  again  to  demon- 
strate, when  we  speak  of  the  construction  of  the  limbs)  as  the  distance  of 
the  power  from  the  fulcrum  exceeds  that  of  the  weight,  so  will  be  the 
echanical  advantage  gained,  or  so  will  the  effect  be  increased.  Here  the 
itremity  of  the  hammer  is  twice  as  far  from  the  centre  as  the  head ;  and, 
lerefore,  the  effect  will  be  doubled,  and  the  vibration  received  by  the 
extremity  of  the  handle,  will  be  conveyed  with  double  intensity  to  the 
anvil. 

The  bodies  of  these  bones  are  elastic;  and  the  heads  of  all  bones  are 
covered  by  a  substance,  cartilage,  elastic  in  the  highest  degree :  therefore, 
the  impression  or  vibration  communicated  from  the  hammer  to  the  anvil, 
will  not  be  deadened,  but  rather  increased  by  the  collision  of  these  elastic 
bodies. 

The  anvil  d  is  another  lever,  and  not  only  would  the  vibration  be  com- 
^jnunicated  undiminished  through  its  substance,  but,  one  of  the  projections 
ir  fangs  being  received  into  an  opening  in  the  wall  of  the  drum,  and  the 
Wislance  of  the  point  at  which  the  impression  was  received,  or  the  power 
besides,  being  greater  from  the  centre  than  that  where  the  impression  is  to  be 
^nveyed  or  given  up  to  the  next  bone,  or,  in  other  words,  where  the  e^ct 
o  be  produced,  mechanical  advantage  Is  here,  likewise,  gained,  and  tlie 
et  on  the  next  bone,  e,  may  fairly  be  reckoned  at  three  times  the  inten- 
sity of  the  original  vibration. 

The  round  bone,  e,  a  very  minute  one,  is  the  nest  in  order.  It  is  the 
inallest  bone  in  the  body ;  and  its  use  seems  to  be,  to  form  a  more 
mplete  and  moveable  joint  between  the  anvil  and  the  stirrup,  and  to  cause 
*mpulse  or  vibration  to  be  communicated  to  the  stirrup-bone  in  a  per- 
mdicalar  direction. 


EXTERNAL  STRUCTURE.  «| 

The  last  of  the  four  little  bones,  is  the  stapes,  or  stirrup  bone.  It  closely 
resembles  a  stirrup  in  form,  and  it  is  placed  on  the  membrane  of  the  fene^ 
stra  ovalisy  the  oval  window,  or  opening  into  the  most  interior  part  of  the 
ear,  and  the  immediate  and  actual  seat  of  hearing.  The  stirrup  being  re- 
tained in  a  perpendicular  direction  on  this  membrane,  by  the  round  bone, 
not  only  is  the  full  impression  which  had  been  communicated  to  the  first 
membrane  conveyed  to  the  other,  but  it  is  trebled  by  the  beautiful  me- 
chanism of  the  bones. 

Sound,  we  have  said,  is  produced  by  vibrations  conveyed  to  the  ear, 
and  exciting  similar  vibrations  in  certain  parts  of  the  ear.  These  vibra- 
tions, once  excited,  do  not  immediately  cease.  A  glass  continues  to 
sound,  and  the  prolonged  undulations  of  the  deep-toned  bell  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  The  pubes  of  sound  succeed  each  other  with  great  rapidity. 
In  speaking,  the  words  quickly  follow  each  other,  and  each  syllable  pro* 
duces  a  separate  impulse  on  the  external  membrane  of  the  ear.  Unless, 
however,  one  pulsation  or  vibration  had  ceased  before  the  next  was  commu- 
nicated, language  would  be  unintelligible,  and  a  confused  and  endless  noise 
would  prevail.  The  finger  placed  on  the  edge  of  a  glass  immediately 
stops  the  vibration.  The  damper  applied  to  the  piano-forte  effects  the 
same  purpose,  and  gives  distinctness  of  sound  and  tone. 

There  is  in  the  ear  an  admirable  contrivance  to  accomplish  the  same 
object.  Muscles  are  attached  to  these  little  bones,  and  particularly  to  the 
hammer  and  stirrup,  which  are  in  contact  with  the  membranes.  One  be- 
longing to  the  stirrup  is  given  in  our  cut,  g.  They  are  placed  there,  ac- 
cording to  some  physiologists,  to  tighten  or  relax  the  chain  of  bones,  in 
order  to  produce  greater  or  less  intensity  of  sound.  We  would  rather  say 
that  they  were  intended  as  dampers,  to  prevent  the  otherwise  unavoid- 
able confusion  of  sound.  No  sooner  is  an  impression  conveyed  to  these 
bones,  or  a  vibration  communicated  down  them,  than  the  muscles  contract, 
and  by  that  contraction  tighten  the  chain  of  bones,  and  by  that  tightening, 
destroy  and  not  increase  the  vibration.  The  heads  of  the  bones  are 
pressed  one  on  the  other,  so  that,  like  the  finger  on  the  edge  of  the  glass, 
the  vibration  is  not  only  immediately  arrested  in  these  bones,  but  in  the 
membranes  above  and  below  to  which  they  are  attached. 

The  air  in  the  drum  of  the  ear  is  not  always  of  the  same  warmth. 
In  fever,  or  in  consequence  of  inflammation  in  a  neighbouring  part, 
or  during  the  excitement  of  exercise,  the  air  in  the  drum  may  attain 
a  degree  of  heat  far  above  the  natural  standard;  the  consequence  of 
which  would  be  that  it  would  expand.  All  bodies  expand  with  heat ;  and 
this  air  expanding  would  press  on  every  part  of  the  cavity.  The  bony 
walls  o^  the  cavity  would  not  yield,  but  the  membrane  might  be  so  vio- 
lently distended,  as  to  be  incapable  of  vibrating.  Under  the  cold  fit  of 
fever,  the  air  would  collapse,  or  would  diminish  in  bulk.  All  bodies 
contract  by  the  application  of  cold.  Then  the  external  air,  endeavouring 
to  enter  the  partial  vacuum,  and  pressing  the  membranes  inward,  might 
produce  precisely  the  same  effect.  To  prevent  all  this,  and  to  preserve  a 
proper  balance  between  the  heat  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  and  that  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  body,  or  the  atmosphere,  there  is  a  passage  communi- 
cating with  the  mouth ;  and  by  means  of  the  mouth,  with  the  external  air. 
See  p  in  this  cut,  and  9  in  the  cut,  page  68,  which  gives  the  cartilage  that 
covers  the  entrance  of  this  passage,  the  Eustachian  tube,  into  the  mouth. 

The  Eustachian  tube  commences  in  the  drum  of  the  ear,  by  a  mere  slit 
in  the  bony  wall,  which,  passing  through  the  stony  portion  of  the  texxv^^Td^ 
bone,  and  port  of  the  sphenoid  bone,  becomes  cartilaginous^QSi^V^Kv^Ti^ 
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this  bag.  ami  prevents  the  food  rrom  entering  il;  and  liltewise  enables  it 
occasionally  to  luiclose  for  purposes  connecled  wilh  the  faculty  of  hearing. 
The  impression,  then,  has  been  conveyed  by  the  mechanisin  ofthe  bones, 
irom  the  menibrajie  of  the  drum,  6,  to  the  membrane  on  which  the  stirrup 
rests,  /;  and  which  closes  the  fenestra  ovnlis,  or  oval  window,  or  opening 
into  the  Inbyrinlh  of  the  ear.     This  mechanism,  however,  deeply  seated  as  it 
is  in  the  head,  and  guarded  by  the  stony  hardness  of  the  temporal  bone,  is 
liable  to  injury,  and  we  are  next  led  to  admire  many  proviflions,  for  pre- 
serving the  sense  of  hearing,  even  when  much  mischief  has  been  done  to 
the  machine.     The  membrane  may  be  punctured  or  ruptured.     It  is  occa- 
sionally so  by  accident  or  violence,  and  lately  purposely  done  in  the  human 
subject,  to  remedy  deafness  produced  by  obstruction  of  the  Eustachian 
tube.     The  vibrations  of  the  external  air  would  proceed  down  the  passage  a, 
and  be  communicated,  although  imperfectly,  to  the  little  bones  at  the  bot- 
tom, c,  d,  e,  and  carried  on  to  the  oval  window,  /,  and  hearing  would  remain. 
Supposing  that  the  three  first  of  the  little  bones  were  diseased  or  removed, 
the  vibration  of  the  external  air  would  be  communicated  to  the  air  in  the 
^^^      drum,  and  by  that  to  the  stirrup,  f,  and  the  animal  would  not  be  entirely 
^^^L     deaf :  or  even  ifthe  whole  of  the  little  bones  were  destroyed,  yet  the  mem- 
^^^H    braue  of  the  oval  window  remaining,  some  vibration  might  be  communi- 
^^^V   Gated  to  it,  and  some  sound  perceived. 

^^^1  Passing  the  oval  window.^,  we  arrive  at  the  true  seat  of  hearing.  A 
^^^1  strangely  irregular  cavity,  k,  presents  itself,  filled  with  an  aqueous  fluid, 
^^^H  while  the  substance  or  pulp  of  the  portio  moUU  or  soft  portion  of  the  seventh 
^^^B  pair  of  nerves,  the  auditory  nerve,  expands  on  the  membrane  which  lines 
^^^^  the  walls  of  this  cavity.  Why  is  this  cavity  filled  with  a  liquid  ?  First,  that 
^^^K  the  membrane  which  covers  the  passage  into  it,  might  always  be  preserved 
^^^H  in  a  proper  state  to  receive  and  communicate  vibrations.  If  the  labyrinth 
^^B^  ^^  cuntaiued  a  fluid  possessed  of  much  expansibility,  in  the  considerable 
changes  of  temperature  to  which  the  frame  is  subject,  this  membrane  might 
be  stretched  beyond  the  power  of  vibrating,  and  almost  to  bursting  by  the 
increased  bulk  of  that  fluid.  Air  is  highly  expansible.  That  is  of  no 
conso|uence  in  the  drum  of  the  ear,  I,  because,  as  it  expanded,  it  would 
rush  out  of  the  Eustachian  tube ;  but  in  the  labyrinth  it  would  be  highly 
injurious,  because  that  is  a  closed  cavity.  These  interior  chambers  then  are 
filled  with  water  instead  of  air,  because  it  is  not  one  hundredth  part  so  expan- 
sible as  air.  If,  however,  the  labyrinth  be  completely  filled  willi  this  aqueous 
fluid,  how  can  any  undulation  or  vibration  lake  place?  Undulation  sup- 
poses a  change  of  figure,  an  enlargement  in  some  direction ;  but  there  can 
be  no  enlargement  in  a  bony  cavity  completely  filled.  This  was  not  for- 
gotten in  the  wonderful  construction  of  the  ear,  and,  therefore,  at  the  base 
of  the  shell,  m,  and  between  the  stirrup  and  the  shell,  is  an  opening,  covered 
likewise  with  membrane,  called  the  round  window,  or  communication  be- 
tween the  drum  and  llie  labyrinth.  When  any  force,  then,  is  impressed  on 
the  membrane  under  the  stirrup,  this  membrane  yields  to  the  impression. 
and  suffiirs  the  vibration  to  be  propagated  through  the  whole  of  the  laby- 
rinth. When  the  vibration  ceases,  and  the  fluid  ia  at  rest,  the  membrwie 
over  this  opening  returns  to  iU  natural  situation,  and  is  ready  to  yield  to 


There  is  another  important  reason  why  these  cavities  are  filled  with 
aqueous  fluid,  'llie  principal  object  of  the  mechanism  of  the  little  bones, 
we  have  seen  to  be,  perfectly  to  convey,  and  even  to  increase  the  effect  of, 
the  vJbraiion  first  communicated  to  the  membrane  of  tite  drum.    The  vibre> 
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tion  reaches  the  oval  window,  trebled  in  intensity.  The  same  object  is 
pursued  within  the  labyrinth.  A  liquid  is  placed  there,  because  sound  is 
propagated  through  it,  with  greater  n^^idity.  While  sound  travels  through 
air  at  the  rate  of  1182  feet  in  a  second,  it  passes  through  water  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  4000  feet  in  the  same  time.  The  impulse  communicated  to  the 
•water  by  the  membrane,  is  thus  more  suddenly  spread  over  the  whole  of  the 
labyrin^.  There  is,  besides,  a  law  regulating  the  pressure  of  fluids,  by  which 
this  impulse  must  be  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  labyrinth,  and  every  por- 
tion of  the  expansion  of  the  nerve  will  be  affected  by  it,  which  would  not 
be  the  case  in  a  fluid  so  rare  and  so  expansible  as  air. 

The  strongest  reason,  however,  remains  to  be  stated, — the  impression  or 
vibration  is  rendered  more  intense,  by  travelling  through  water.  That  sound 
which  would  scarcely  be  heard  in  the  air,  is  almost  deafening  under  water. 
It  is  a  common  practice  for  boys  when  they  bathe,  to  dive  with  a  stone  in 
each  hand,  and  the  rubbing  of  them  together  under  water  produces  a  rum- 
bling sound  of  extraordinary  loudness.  This  is  contrary  to  the  old  opinion ; 
and  even  philosophers,  of  no  mean  repute,  have  denied  that  flshes  had  ears, 
because  they  were  placed  in  a  medium,  through  which  sound  could  scarcely 
be  conveyed,  and  where  their  ears  would  be  of  little  use  to  them.  Later 
and  better  observers  have  proved  that  sound  is  propagated  far  more  in- 
tensely through  water,  than  through  air ;  and  therefore,  an  aqueous  fluid 
occupies  those  chambers  of  the  ear,  on  the  walls  of  which  the  auditory  nerve 
is  expanded. 

The  oval  window  opens  into  the  labyrinth,  which  is  divided  into  three 
compartments.  First  is  the  vestibule^  h,  the  haU  of  entrance,  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide  in  the  actual  subject,  but  magnified  in  our 
cut,  for  the  purpose  ci  illustration.  Over  the  whole  of  the  membrane  by 
which  it  is  lined,  there  are  spread  expansions  of  the  soft  portion  of  the 
seventh  pair  of  nerves. 

On  the  upper  side  are  several  foramina  or  holes,  k^  which  conduct  to 
the  semi-circular  canaU,  s,  containing  also  water,  lined  by  the  same  mem- 
brane, and  that  membrane  likewise  covered,  although  not  so  thickly,  with 
nervous  pulp.  The  posterior  one  is  a  perfectly  semi-circular  canal,  with  two 
openings  into  the  vestibule.  The  other  two  run  into  each  other  in  a  part 
of  their  course,  and  have  one  ct  mmon  opening,  and  one  peculiar  to  each ; 
so  that  these  canals  open  into  the  vestibule  by  five  apertures. 

These  canals  contain  a  singular  mechanism.  In  the  part  of  the  vesti- 
bule at  the  opening  of  the  canals,  k,  is  suspended  a  little  bag  filled  with  a 
very  clear  fluid,  and  from  which  branches  go  into,  and  occupy  the  canals, 
not  filling  them,  but  floating  in  the  fluid  which  they  contain ;  and  on  these 
bags  the  pcnrtion  of  the  nerve  belonging  to  the  canal  is  principally  distri- 
buted. The  membrane  composing  these  bags  is  exceedingly  thin.  Thus 
floating  in  the  fluid  of  the  canals,  and  richly  supplied  with  nervous  matter, 
the  sli^test  vibration  or  motion  communicated  to  the  fluid,  by  the  stirrup 
on  the  oval  window,  will  be  immediately  and  powerfully  felt. 

On  the  other  side  is,  if  possible,  a  more  complex  mechanism.  At  m  is 
the  cochlea,  so  termed  from  its  likeness  to  the  convolutions  of  a  shell.  It, 
however,  more  resembles  a  spiral  lamina,  or  narrow  and  thin  plate,  partly 
bony,  and  partly  membranous,  running  round  a  column  in  the  centre.  It 
is  a  spiral  staircase  in  a  round  tower.  The  base  of  it  rests  on  the  internal 
passage,  w,  through  which  both  portions  of  the  seventh  pair  of  nerves  pass 
into  the  ear.  Its  apex,  or  top,  approaches  the  Eustachian  tube,  o.  The 
soft,  or  auditory  portion  of  the  nerve,  penetrates  through  the  cribriform  ot 
Hievc-like  termination  of  the  passage,  and  a  pwt  oi  \X  tui\%  \k^^^  wctos^ 
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column  or  bone,  which  is  hollow  and  spongy,  and,  through  a  thousand 
apertures  in  it,  ramifies  on  the  lamina  of  bone,  twining  spirally  around  the 
column,  and  on  the  membranous  fringe  wliich  floats  in  the  fluid  with  which 
the  sliell  is  filled,  and  the  whole  is  covered  by  a  thick  expansion  of  nervous 
I  matter. 

The  cribri/brm  plate  extends  beyond  the  base  of  the  shell  to  the  vesti- 
liule,  and  those  portions  of  nerve  there  enter,  which  spread  over  the  vesti- 
bule and  the  semi-circular  canals ;  but  the  principal  part  of  it  seems  to  be 
.^ven  to  the  cochlea. 

What  is  the  distinct  and  peculiar  office  of  these  parts,  so  curiously  and 
yet  so  differenfly  constructed,  we  know  not.  They  are  botli  admirably 
adapted  to  render  the  sense  of  hearing  fully  equal  to  every  possible  want  of 
the  animal.  In  the  horse  the  cochlea  is  much  larger,  compared  with  the 
canals,  than  it  is  in  the  ox  or  sheep  ;  but  for  what  especial  purpose  we  are 
unable  to  determine :  nor  can  we  account  for  the  large  pouch-shaped  opening 
of  the  Eustachian  tube  in  the  horse,  (fig.  9,  p.  68),  not  for  the  small  deve- 
lopcment  of  the  mastoid  cells  in  the  horse,  while  they  are  exceedingly  large 
in  the  ox.  There  are  many  parts  of  the  frame,  the  precise  use  or  function  of 
which  we  cannot  ascertain  ;  but,  as  far  as  we  do  understand  the  mechanism 
of  the  various  animals  which  pass  under  our  notice,  all  is  fittest  and  best ; 
and  the  study  of  the  animal  frame,  with  a  view  to  discover  the  evidences  of 
design,  is  pleasing  and  improving. 

The  Eye  is  a  most  important  organ,  and  comes  next  under  consideration, 
as  inclosed  in  the  bones  of  the  skull.  The  eye  of  the  horse  should  be 
large,  and  somewhat  but  not  too  prominent,  and  the  eyelid  fine  and  thin. 
If  the  eye  be  sunk  in  the  head,  and  apparently  little  (for  there  is  actually 
a  very  trifling  difference  in  the  size  of  the  eye  in  animals  of  the  same 
species  and  bulk,  and  the  seeming  difference  arises  from  the  larger  or 
emallcr  opening  between  the  lids),  and  the  lid  be  thick,  and  especially  if 
there  be  any  puckering  towards  Ihe  inner  corner  of  the  Uds,  that  eye  either 
is  diseased,  or  has  been  lately  subject  to  inflammation ;  and,  particularly,  if 
one  eye  is  smaller  than  the  other,  it  has  been,  at  no  great  distance  of  time, 
inflamed. 

The  eye  of  the  horse  enables  us  pretty  accurately  to  guess  at  his  temper. 
If  mnch  of  the  white  be  seen,  the  buyer  should  pause  ere  he  completes  his 
bargain  ;  because,  although  it  may,  yet  very  rarely,  happen  that  the  cornea 
or  transparent  part  is  unnaturally  small,  and  therefore  an  unusual  portion 
of  Ibe  white  of  the  eye  is  seen,  and  especially  when  the  horse  is  looking 
sideways,  or  backward,  yet  experience  has  shown  that  this  display  of 
white  is  dangerous.  The  miscliievous  horse  is  slyly  on  the  lookout  for  op- 
portunities to  do  mischief,  and  the  frequent  backward  direction  of  the  eye, 
when  the  white  is  most  perceptible,  is  only  to  give  surer  effect  to  the  blow 
which  he  is  about  to  aim. 

We  will  give  a  cursory  description  of  the  eye,  and  the  uses  of  its  diffe- 
rent parts. 

The  eyes  are  jilaced  at  the  side  of  the  head,  yet  a  little  pointing  for- 
ward, to  give  the  animal  a  more  extended  field  of  vision.  He  needs  this 
in  his  wild  slate  to  detect  the  approach  of  his  enemies,  and  it  is  useful  to 
him  when  employed  in  our  service. 

The  eye  is  supported  beliind  by  muscles  attached  to  different  parts  of  the 
bony  orbit,  and  it  is  embedded  in  a  vast  mass  offal,  upon  which  it  may  be 
readily  moved,  and  without  friction;  and  that  fat  being  absorbed  in  sickness 
or  old  age,  the  eye  is  retracted  and  sinks  into  the  orbit. 

Jn  front,  the  eye  is  supported  and  covered  by  the  lids,  which  closing 
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rapidly,  protect  it  from  many  an  injury  that  threatens;-— supply  it  with  thai 
moisture  which  is  necessary  to  preserve  its  transparency ; — in  the  momen- 
tary act  of  closing,  they  give  a  certain  and  sufficient  respite  to  a  delicate 
organ,  which  would  otherwise  be  fatigued  and  worn  out,  by  the  constant 
glare  of  day; — ^whentheeye  labours  under  inflammation,  defend  it  from  the 
stimulus  of  light, — and,  gradually  drooping,  permit  the  animal  to  enjoy  that 
repose  which  nature  requires. 

Extending  round  both  lids,  and,  it  may  be  almost  said,  having  neither  ori* 
gin  nor  insertion,  is  a  muscle  called  the  orbicularis,  or  circular  muscle.  Its 
office  is  to  close  the  lids  in  the  act  of  winking  or  otherwise,  but  only  while  the 
animal  is  awake.  When  he  sleeps,  this  is  effected  by  another  and  very  inge« 
nious  mechanism,  for  no  voluntary  muscle  will  continue  in  action  during 
sleep.  The  natural  state  of  the  eyelids  is  that  of  being  closed  ;  and  they  are 
kept  open  by  the  energy  of  the  muscles,  whose  office  it  is  to  raise  the  upper 
lid.  As  sleep  steals  upon  the  animal,  these  muscles  cease  to  act,  and  the 
lids  close  by  the  inherent  elasticity  of  the  membrane  of  which  they  are  com- 
posed. 

The  skin  of  the  lid  is,  like  that  of  the  ear,  exceedingly  fine,  to  prevent 
unnecessary  weight  and  pressure  on  such  a  part,  and  to  give  more  easy  and 
extensive  motion.  The  lids  close  accurately  when  drawn  over  the  eye,  and 
this  is  effected  by  a  little  strip  of  cartilage,  at  the  edge  of  each  of  them, 
which  may  be  easily  felt  with  the  finger,  and  which  preserves  them  in  a 
hoop-like  form,  and  adapts  them  closely  to  the  eye  and  to  each  other. 
The  lower  cartilage,  however,  does  not,  as  a  moment's  observation  will 
shew,  present  towards  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye  the  whole  of  its  flat  sur- 
face to  the  upper,  but  it  evidently  slopes  inward,  and  only  the  outer  edge 
of  the  under  lid  touches  the  upper,  and,  by  this  means,  a  little  gutter 
is  formed,  by  which  the  superfluous  moisture  of  the  eye  flows  to  the  inner 
comer  where  there  is  a  canal  to  convey  it  away,  and  therefore  it  neither 
accumulates  in  the  eye,  nor  unpleasantly  runs  down  the  cheek. 

Along  the  edges  of  the  lids  are  placed  numerous  little  hollows  which 
can  be  plainly  distinguished  even  in  the  living  horse  by  slightly  turning 
down  the  lid.  These  are  the  openings  into  numerous  smidl  cells  containing 
a  thick  and  unctuous  fluid,  by  means  of  which  the  eyes  are  more  accu- 
rately closed,  and  the  edges  of  the  lids  defended  from  the  acrimony  of  the 
tears. 

The  horse  has  no  eyebrows,  and  the  eyelashes  are  very  peculiarly  ar- 
ranged. The  rows  of  hair  are  longest  and  most  numerous  on  the  upper 
lid,  and  especially  towards  the  outer  or  temporal  corner,  because  the 
light  comes  from  above ;  and,  as  the  animal  stands,  and  particularly  when 
he  is  grazing,  and  from  the  lateral  situation  of  his  eyes,  the  greater  portion 
of  the  light,  and  the  attacks  of  insects,  and  the  rolling  down  of  moisture, 
would  chiefly  be  from  the  outside  or  temples.  Towards  the  inner  corner 
of  the  eye  there  is  little  or  no  eyelash,  because  there  is  no  probable  danger 
or  nuisance  in  that  direction.  Only  a  small  quantity  of  light  can  enter 
from  below,  and  therefore  the  lashes  are  thin  and  short ;  but  as,  in  the  act 
of  grazing,  insects  may  more  readily  climb  up  and  be  troublesome  to  the 
eye,  towards  the  inner  angle,  there  the  principsil  or  only  hair  is  found  on 
the  lower  lid.  These  apparently  trifling  circumstances  will  not  be  over- 
looked by  the  careful  observer. 

They  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  absurdities  of  stable  management, 
or  who  have  not  carefully  examined  the  abuses  which  may  exist  in  their 
own  establishments,  can  scarcely  conceive  the  foolish  wvd  ervx^  y^^^^^^^*^ 
of  some  carters  and  grooms^     We  know  that  wlieu  t\i^  ^oonxVsv  «KKtfsv>^^ 
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that  hiB  horse  should  be  as  trim  and  neat  all  over  as  art  can  make  him, 
the  very  eye-lashes  are  generally  sacrificed.  What  has  the  poor  anim^ 
sutTered,  when,  travelling  in  the  noon  of  day,  the  fiiU  blaie  of  the  sun  has 
fallen  upon  his  eyes;  and  how  many  acciilents  have  probably  happened, 
from  his  bemg  dazzled  by  the  light,  but  which  have  been  attributed  to 
other  causes. 

If  llie  horse  has  no  eyebrow,  there  are  several  hairs  or  bristles  scattered 
911  the  upper  eyelid,  and  there  b  a  projecting  fold  of  the  lid  which  dis- 
eharges  nearly  the  same  office.  It  is  more  conspicuous  in  old  horses  than 
\a  young  ones.  Some  horsemen  do  not  like  to  see  it,  and  associate  the 
idea  of  it  with  weakness  or  disease  of  the  eye.  This  is  perfectly  erroneous. 
St  is  a  provision  of  nature  to  accomplish  a  certain  purpose,  and  has  nothing 
to  do  either  with  health  or  disease. 

On  the  lower  lid  is  a  useful_  provision  to  warn  the  horse  of  the  near  ap- 
proach of  any  object  that  might  incommode  or  Injure  him,  in  the  form  of 
long  projecting  hairs  or  bristles,  and  which  are  plenteously  emhued  with 
nervous  influence,  so  that  the  slightest  touch  shall  put  the  animal  on  his 
guard.  We  would  request  any  of  our  readers,  by  whom  the  experiment 
taever  has  been  made,  to  touch  very  slightly  the  extremity  of  one  of  these 
faoirs.  They  will  be  surprised  to  observe  the  sudden  convulsive  twitching 
itf'  the  lid,  rendering  the  attack  of  the  insect  absolutely  impossible.  Those 
%nomnl  grooms,  however,  who  cut  away  the  eye-lashes,  do  not  spare  these 
meful  feelers. 

The  eye  is  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  atmospheric  air,  and  the 
process  of  evaporation,  destructive  of  its  transparency,  is  continually  going 
on.  The  eye  of  the  horse,  or  the  visible  part  of  the  eye,  is,  likewise,  more 
'prominent  and  larger  than  in  the  human  being,  and  the  animal  is  often 
subject  to  extreme  annoyance  from  dust  and  insects,  while  he  has  no  hands 
or  other  guard  to  defend  himself  from  the  torlure  which  they  occasion. 
What  is  the  provision  of  nature  against  this  ?  Under  the  lid,  and  a  little 
within  the  outer  comer  of  the  upper  lid,  is  a  large  irregular  body,  the  lacry- 
mal  gland,  comparatively  larger  than  in  the  human  being,  secreting  an 
■que«u8  fluid,  and  which  fluid  slowly  issuing  out  from  the  gland,  and, 
more  especially,  pressed  out  of  it  by  the  act  of  winking,  flows  over  the 
-eye,  supplies  it  with  moisture,  and  washes  off  all  impurities.  Human 
ingenuity  could  not  have  selected  a  situation  from  which  the  fluid  could  be 
conveyed  over  the  eye  with  more  advantage  for  this  purpose. 

When  this  fluid  is  secreted  in  an  undue  quantity,  and  flows  over  the  eye, 
it  is  called  tearg.  An  increased  flow  of  tears  is  produced  by  any  thing  that 
irritates  the  eye,  and,  therefore,  a  constont  accompaniment  and  symptom 
(rf  inflammation.  A  horse  with  any  degree  nf  weeping,  or  the  flowing 
of  ihe  tears  down  the  cheek,  should  he  regarded  with  much  suspicion. 
In  the  human  being  an  unusual  secretion  of  tears  is  often  caused  by 
bodily  pain,  and  emotions  of  the  mind ;  and  so  it  is  uccasionully  in  ihe 
horse.  We  have  seen  it  repeatedly,  under  acute  pain  or  brutal  usage. 
John  Lawrence,  speaking  of  the  cruelty  exercised  (and  we  know  still  too 
often  exercised)  by  some  dealers  in  what  they  call  "  firing"  a  horse  before 
he  is  led  out  for  sale,  in  order  to  arouse  every  spark  of  tnettle,  says,  "  more 
than  fifty  years  have  passed  away,  and  I  have  before  my  eyes  a  poor  mare 
stone  blind,  exquisitely  shaped,  and  showing,a!l  the  marks  of  high  bloodi 
whom  I  saw  unmercifully  cut  with  the  whip  'a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
the  sale,  to  bring  her  to  the  use  of  her  siillened  limbs,  while  the  Uars  were 
irickiiiig  dawn  her  chfik»." 
Having  passed  over  tlie  eye,  the  fluid  is  conveyed  by  the  little  canal  of 
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which  we  hkre  spoken,  formed  by  the  sloping  of  the  under  lid,  towards  the 
comer  of  the  eye ;  and  there  are  two  little  orifices,  that  conduct  it  to  a 
small  reservoir  within,  and  at  the  upper  part  of  the  lacrymal  bone,  (fig.  t, 
p.  66).  A  little  protuberance  of  a  black  or  pied  colour,  called  the  caruncle^ 
placed  in  the  retry  corner  of  the  eye,  and  to  be  seen  without  opening  the 
lids,  is  situated  between  these  orifices,  and  guides  the  fluid  into  tliem. 
From  this  reservoir  the  tears  are  conyeyed  by  a  long  canal,  the  lacrymal 
duct^  partly  bony,  and  partly  membranous,  to  the  lower  part  of  the  nose. 
A  little  within  the  nostril,  and  on  the  division  between  the  nostrils,  is  seen 
the  lower  opening  of  this  canal ;  the  situation  of  which  our  readers  should 
carefully  mark,  and  bear  in  mind  its  real  use,  for  not  only  horsemen,  but 
even  some  careless  veterinary  surgeons,  have  mistaken  it  for  a  glanderous 
ulcer,  and  have  condemned  a  useful  and  valuable  animal.  It  is  found  just 
before  the  skin  of  the  muzzle  terminates,  and  the  more  delicate  membran^j 
of  the  nostril  commences.  The  opening  of  the  canal  is  placed  thus  low 
because  the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  exceedingly  delicate,  and  would  be 
irritated  and  made  sore  by  the  firequent  or  constant  running  down  of  the 
tears. 

This  canal  is  sometimes  obstructed  in  the  human  being,  and  the  reservoir 
is  distended  and  bursts ;  an  ulcer  is  then  formed,  very  difficult  to  heal,  and 
only  healed  by  a  metal  style  or  pin,  penetrating  into  the  duct,  being  worn 
for  a  considerable  time.  Fortunately  the  lacrymal  duct  is  rarely  obstructed 
in  the  horse,  for,  if  it  were,  and  ulceration  were  to  follow,  no  mechanical 
contrivance  could  retain  the  style  or  pin  in  its  place.  The  dog  is  subject 
to  obstructions  of  this  canal,  and  the  ulcer  formed  by  the  bursting  of  the 
sac  is  never  healed. 

There  is,  however,  something  yet  wanting.  We  have  a  provision  for 
supplying  the  eye  with  requisite  moisture,  and  for  washing  from  off  the 
transparent  part  of  it  insects  or  dust  which  may  annoy  the  animal.  What 
becomes  of  these  impurities  when  thus  washed  off?  Are  they  carried  by 
the  tears  to  the  comer  of  the  eye,  and  so  pass  down  this  duct,  and  irritate 
and  obstmct  it ;  or  do  they  accumulate  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eye  ? 
There  is  a  beautiful  contrivance  for  disposing  of  them  as  fast  as  they 
enter  the  eye.  Concealed  within  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  or  only 
the  margin  of  it,  black  or  pied,  visible,  is  a  triangular-shaped  cartilage, 
the  haWy  with  its  broad  part  before.  It  is  concave  within,  exactly 
to  suit  the  globe  of  the  eye ;  and  it  is  convex  without,  accurately  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  membrane  lining  the  lid ;  and  the  base  of  it  is  reduced  to  a 
thin  or  almost  sharp  edge.  At  the  will  of  the  animal  this  is  suddenly  pro- 
truded from  its  hiding  place,  passes  rapidly  over  the  eye,  and  shovels  up 
every  nuisance  mixed  with  the  tears,  and  then,  being  speedily  drawn  back, 
the  dust  or  insect  is  wiped  off  as  the  cartilage  again  passes  under  the  comer 
of  the  eye. 

How  is  this  managed  ?  This  cartilage  has  no  muscle  attached  to  it,  and 
the  limbs,  and  the  different  parts  of  the  body,  when  put  into  motion  by  the 
influence  of  the  will,  are  moved  invariably  by  muscles.  The  mechanism  is 
simple  and  effectual.  There  is  a  great  mass  of  fat  at  the  back  of  the  eye, 
that  the  eye  may  be  easily  moved  ;  and  this  fat  is  particularly  accumulated 
about  the  inner  comer  of*  the  eye,  and  beneath,  and  at  the  point  of  this  car- 
tilage. The  eye  of  the  horse  has  likewise  very  strong  muscles  attached  to 
it,  and  one,  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  of  extraordinary  power,  and  by  whose 
aid,  if  the  animal  has  not  hands  to  ward  off  a  danger  that  threatens,  he 
13  at  least  <^abled  to  draw  the  eye  back  almost  out  of  the  reach  of  that 
danger^  .  ,  . 
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Diist,"or  gravel,  or  insects,  shall  have  entered  the  eye,  and  annoy  the 
■liorse.  This  peculiar  muscle  suddenly  acts.  The  eye  ia  forcibly  drann 
Imck,  and  presses  upon  the  fatty  matter.  That  may  be  displaced,  but  can- 
not be  squeezed  into  less  compass.  It  is  forced  violently  towards  the  inner 
corner  of  the  eye,  and  it  drives  before  it  the  haw ;  and  the  haw  having 
likewise  some  fat  about  the  point  of  it,  and  being'  placed  between  the  eye 
and  an  exceedingly  smooth  and  polished  Irane,  and,  being  pressed  upon 
by  the  eye  as  it  is  violently  drawn  back,  shoots  out  with  the  rapidity  of 
lig'htning,  and,  guided  by  tlie  eyelids,  projects  over  the  eye,  and  tbus  car- 
ries off  the  otiending  matter. 

In  what  way  shall  we  draw  the  haw  back  again  without  muscular  action? 
Another  principle  is  called  into  play,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  of  which  we  shall  have  much  to  say,  elasticity.  It  is  that  principle 
by  which  a  body  yields  to  a  certain  force  impressed  upon  it,  and  returns  to 
its  former  state  as  soon  as  that  force  is  removed.  It  is  that  by  which  the 
ligament  of  the  neck  (p.  68),  while  it  supports  the  head,  enables  the  horse 
to  graze, — by  which  the  heart  expands  after  closing  on  and  propelling  for- 
ward the  blood  in  its  ventricles, — hy  which  tlie  artery  contracts  on  the  blood 
I  that  has  distended  it,  and  by  which  many  of  the  most  important  functions 
»of  life  are  influenced  or  governed.  This  muscle  ceases  to  act.  The  eye 
I  resumes  its  natural  situation  in  the  orbit.  There  is  room  for  tlie  fatty 
I  matter  to  return  to  its  place,  and  it  immediately  returns  by  the  elasticity  of 
ftiie  membrane  hy  which  it  is  covered  ;  and  it  draws  after  it  this  cartilage 
I'Vith  which  it  is  connected,  and  the  return  is  as  rapid  as  the  projection. 
I  The  old  larriers  strangely  misunderstood  the  nature  and  design  of  the 
I  'baw,  and  many  of  the  present  day  do  not  seem  to  be  much  better  informed, 
I  When  from  sympathy  with  other  parts  of  the  eye  labouring  under  inflam- 
I  Diation,  and  becoming  itself  inflamed,  nnd  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  neigh- 
I  bonring  parts  likewise  thickened,  it  was  either  forced  out  of  its  place,  or 
I  voluntarily  protruded  to  defend  the  eye  from  the  action  of  light,  and  could 
I  not  return,  they  mistook  it  for  some  injurious  excrescence  or  tumour,  and 
I  proceeded  to  cut  it  out.  The  "  haw  in  the  eyes,"  is  a  disease  well  known 
I  to  the  majority  of  grooms,  and  this  sad  remedy  for  it  is  deemed  the  only 
■-Cure.  It  is  a  barbarous  practice,  and  if  they  were  compelled  to  walk  half 
I  a  dozen  miles  in  a  thick  dust,  and  without  being  permitted  to  wipe  or  to 
I  deanse  the  eye,  they  would  feel  the  torture  to  whicli  they  doom  this  noble 
animal,  when  afterwards  employed  in  their  service.  A  little  patience  having 
been  exercised,  and  a  few  cooling  applications  made  to  the  eye  while  the 
inflammation  lasted,  and,  afterwards,  some  mild  astringent  ones,  and  other 
proper  means  employed,  the  tumour  would  have  disappeared,  the  haw 
would  have  returned  to  its  place,  and  the  animal  would  have  discharged 
the  duties  required  of  him,  without  inconvenience  to  himself,  instead  of 
the  agony  to  which  an  unguarded  and  unprotected  eye  must  frequendy 
expose  him, 

I  The  loss  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  cutting  out  of  the  haw  may  fre- 
quently relieve  the  inflammation  of  the  eye ;  and  the  evident  amendment 
which  follows,  induces  these  wise  men  to  belie\'e  that  they  have  performed 
tn  excellent  operation  ;  but  the  same  loss  of  blood,  by  scarification  of  the 
overloaded  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva,  would  be  equally  beneficial,  and  the 
animal  would  not  be  deprived  of  an  instrument  of  admirable  use  to  him, 
The  eye  is  of  a  globular  figure,  yet  not  a  perfect  globe.  It  is  rather 
eomposed  of  parts  of  two  globes.  The  half  of  the  one,  /  smaller  and 
transparent  in  front,  and  of  the  other,  p,  larger,  and  the  coat  of  it  opaque, 
hebJud,     We  shall  most  conveniently  begin  with  the  coata  of  the  eye. 
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A.B  Aaiq^xned  objed  viewed  by  the  animal,  tni  an  inTerted  Image  of  which,  a,  f,  U 

thrown  ontho  reliiia  at  the  back  of  the  eye. 
c  c  "Om  pmota  where  the  njri,  having  paased  the  eoraea  and  the  leni,  conTerge  by  tha 

lefractiie  power  of  the  leni. 
Je  "Die  laji  proceeding  from  the  extiemitiea  of  the  object  to  the  eye. 
y  Tba  conKo,  01  homy  and  traaspaieDt  part  of  the  eye,  covered  by  the  eaiy'iiHeHra,  uniting 

different  parti  together, 
y  The  erystanine  (erystal  or  glaiey)  lens,  beiund  the  pupil,  and  in  front  of  the  vitreoul 

humour. 
A*  Huwdet  of  the  eye. 
i  Ibe  optic  nerve,  or  nerve  of  ii^it 
i  Tlie(d««(iea(hardSTnicoat)eoveTiiigthawholeof  the  eye  except  the  portion  occupied 

by  the  cornea,  and  being  a  eeeming  prolongation  of  Uie  covering  of  the  optic  nerve. 
/  "Da  charoida  (receptacle  or  covering),  or  choroid  coat,  covered  with  a  black  aeeretiau  or 

M  m  TiM  irit,  at  runbow-colouied  circular  membrane,  under  the  coruea,  in  front  of  the 
eye,  and  an  which  the  colour  of  the  eye  depends.  The  duplicoture  behind  ie  tho 
uvea,  from  being  coloured  like  a  grape.    The  opening  in  the  centre  a  the  pujnl. 

an  The  dliaiy  (hurJite)  pcocesna. 

t  The  rttina,  or  net-like  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  qiread  over  the  whole  of  tlie  cbo. 
roides  a>  fai  ae  the  lens. 

p  The  vitreous  (g1aH»-like)  humourfillingthewbaleof  the  cavity  uf  the  eye  behind  the  lens. 

{  He  aqueous  (water-like)  humour  filling  tlie  space  between  the  cornea  and  the  lens. 

Tbe  coT^nctiva,/,  is  that  membrane  which  lines  the  lids,  and  covers  the 
fore  part  of  the  eye.  It  covers  all  that  we  can  see  or  feel  of  the  eye,  and 
even  its  transparent  part.  It  is  itself  transparent,  and  transmits  t^e  colour 
of  tlie  parts  beneath.  It  is  very  susceptible  of  inflammation,  during  which 
the  lining  of  the  lids  will  become  intensely  red,  and  the  white  of  the  eye 
will  be  first  streaked  with  red  vessels,  and  then  covered  with  a  complete 
mesh  of  them,  and  the  cornea  will  become  cloudy  and  opaque.  It  is  the 
seat  of  various  diseases,  and  particularly  in  it  commences  the  sad  in- 
flammation of  the  hoi'se's  eye,  which  bids  defiance  to  the  veterinary  sur- 
geon's skill,  and,  almost  invariably,  terminates  in  blindness. 

The  examination  of  the  eonjunctiva,  by  turning  down  the  lid,  will  enable 
US  to  form  an  accurate  judgment  of  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  exists 
in  the  eye.  Horsemen  and  farriers,  however,  seem  to  think  that  it  likewise 
indicates  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  almost  every  other  part,  or,  atleasti 
of  the  general  fever  which  may  accompany  local  inflammation.  There  is 
ft  part  which  much  more  clearly  indicates  this,  and  especially  if  tha  ^geoKnii 
dutarbauce  be  accompanied  or  produced  by  an^  affiecAtm  o?  ^\\uugv— % 
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part  which  will  rarely  deceive,  ami  is  more  easily  got  at,  tix.  the  mem- 
brane Hning  the  nose.  If  the  edge  of  the  nostril  be  lifted  up,  the  colour 
of  the  Dostril  will  faithfully  indicate  the  degree  of  chest  affection,  and  of 
general  inflammation  or  fever. 

Covering'  the  back  part  of  the  eye,  and,  indeed,  four-fifths  of  the  globe  of 
the  eye,  is  the  sclerotica,  k.     It  is  an  exceedingly  strong  membrane,  com- 
posed of  fibres  interweaving  with  eacli  other,  and  almost  defying  the  pos- 
!   Bibiiity  of  separation.     An  organ  so  delicate  and  so  important  as  the  eye, 
requires  secure  protection. 

This  is  a  highly  elastic  membrane.     It  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  so, 

when  we  consider  that  the  eye  is  surrounded  by  several,  and  very  powerful 

muscles,  which  must  temporarily,  and  even  for  the  purposes  of  vision,  alter 

its  shape.      The  elasticity  of  the  sclerotica  is  usefully  exhibited,  by  its 

I  causing  the  globe  of  the  eye  lo  resume  its  former  and  natural  shape,  as 

'    icon  as  the  action  of  the  muscle  ceases. 

The  sclerotica  lias  very  few  blood  vessels ;  is  scarcely  sensible ;  and  its 
I  diseases,  except  when  it  participates  in  general  disturbance  or  disorganiza- 
tion, are  rarely  brought  under  our  notice.     We  therefore  pass  on  to  the 
eornea. 

The  cornea  is,  or  we  should  wish  it  to  be,  the  only  visible  part  of  the* 
horse's  eye,  for  we  repeat,  that  the  exhibition  of  much  while  about  it  is  a 
symptom  of  wickedness.  The  cornea  fills  up  the  vacuity  which  is  left  by 
the  sclerotica,  in  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  and  although  closely  united  to 
the  sclerotica,  may  be  separated  from  it,  and  will  drop  out  like  a  watch 
glass.  It  is  not  round,  but  wider  from  side  to  side,  than  from  top  to  bot- 
tom ;  and  the  curve  rather  broader  towards  the  inner  than  the  outer  corner 
of  the  eye,  so  that  the  near  eye  may  be  known  from  the  off,  after  it  is 
I   taken  from  the  head. 

The  convexity  or  projection  of  the  cornea  is  a  point  of  considerjble  im- 
I  portance.  The  prominence  of  the  eye  certainly  adds  much  lo  the  beauty 
of  the  animal,  but  we  shall  see  presently,  when  we  consider  the  eye  as  the 
organ  of  sight,  that  by  being  too  prominent,  the  rays  of  light  may  be  ren- 
[  dered  loo  convergent,  and  the  vision  indistinct ;  or  if  the  cornea  be  small 
ksnd  flat,  the  rays  may  not  be  convergent  enough,  and  perfect  vision  de- 
Istroyed  ;  and  in  either  ease,  the  horse  may  unpleasantly  start,  or  suddenly 
I  Wid  dangerously  turn  round.  An  eye  neither  too  prominent  nor  loo  flat 
\  will  be  nearest  to  perfection. 

It  ought  to  be  perfectly  transparent,  and  any  cloudiness  or  opacity  is 
die  consequence  of  disease.     It  is  an  exceedingly  firm  and  dense  mem- 
brane, and  can  scarcely  be  pierced  by  the  Kharpest  instrument.     The  cornea 
i  IB  composed  of  many  different  plates,  laid  over  one  another,  and,  between 
I   each,  at  least  in  a  state  of  health,  is  a  fluid,  which  is  the  cause  of  its  trans- 
parency ;  and  the  evaporation  of  which,  after  death,  produces  the  leaden  or 
.   glazed  up|iearance  of  the  eye.      When  it  appears   to  be  opaque,    it   is  not 
L  sften,  and  never  at  first,  that  the  cornea  is  changed.     Jt  is  the  conjunctiva, 
rlhe  membrane  that  spreads  over  it,  that  now  carries  through  its  ruimcrous 
I  vessels  white  blood  instead  of  that  which  was  perfectly  pellucid  or  clear; 
[or  there  is  a  secretion  of  a  milky  fluid,  over  or  through  the  conjunctiva, 
Mving  the  cornea  beneath  unalTected.     If,  however,  the  inflammation  of 
fte  conjunctiva  continues,  a  thick  fluid  is  at  length  thrown  out,  between 
^^  plates  of  the  cornea,  and   the  cloudiness  is  converted  into   perfect 
■apacity. 
jj    There  is  nothing  which  deserves  so  much  attention  from  the'  purchaser 
fa  hone,  a»  the  perfect  transparency  of  the  cornea  over  the  whole  of  it« 
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surface.  Tht  eye  should  be  examined  for  this  purpose*  both  in  front,  and 
with  the  face  of  the  examiner  close  to  the  cheek  of  the  horse,  under  and 
behind  the  eye.  The  latter  method  of  looking  through  the  cornea  is  the 
most  satisfactory,  so  fto  as  the  transparency  of  that  part  of  the  eye  is  con- 
cerned. During  this  examination  the  horse  should  not  be  in  the  open  air, 
but  in  the  stable,  standing  in  the  door-way  and  a  little  within  the  door. 
If  any  small,  faint,  whitish  lines  appear  to  cross  the  cornea,  or  spread  over 
any  part  of  It,  they  are  assuredly  the  remains  of  previous  inflammation  ;  or 
although  the  centre  and  bulk  of  the  cornea  should  be  perfectly  clear,  yet  if 
round  the  edge  of  it,  where  it  unites  with  the  sclerotica,  there  should  be  a 
narrow  ring  or  circle  of  haziness,  the  conclusion  is  equally  true,  but  the  in- 
flammation occurred  at  a  more  distant  period.  Whether,  however,  the 
inflammation  has  lately  existed,  or  several  weeks  or  months  have  elapsed 
since  it  was  subdued,  there  is  every  probability  that  it  will  recur. 

lliere  is  one  little  caution  to  be  added.  The  cornea  in  its  natural  state 
is  not  only  a  beautifully  transparent  body,  but  it  reflects,  even  in  proportion 
to  its  transparency,  many  of  the  rays  which  fall  upon  it,  and,  if  there  be  a 
white  oligect  immediately  before  the  eye,  as  a  very  light  waistcoat,  or  much 
display  of  a  white  neckcloth,  the  reflection  may  puzzle  an  experienced 
observer,  and  has  misled  the  careless  one.  The  coat  should  be  buttoned 
up,  and  the  ^ite  cravat  carefully  concealed. 

Within  the  sclerotica,  and  connected  with  itbyinnumefable  minute  flbres 
and  vessels,  is  the  choroid  coat,  L  It  is  a  very  delicate  membrane,  and 
extends  over  the  whole  of  the  internal  part  of  the  eye,  from  the  optic  nerve  to 
the  cornea.  It  secretes  a  dark  coloured  substance  or  paint,  by  which  it  is  co- 
vered ;  the  intention  of  which,  like  the  inside  of  our  telescopes  and  micro- 
scopes, has  been  supposed  to  be,  to  absorb  any  stray  rays  of  light  which  might 
dazzle  and  confuse.  The  black  paint,  pigmtntum  nigrum,  seems  perfectly  to 
discharge  this  function  in  the  human  eye.  It  is  placed  immediately  under 
the  retina  or  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve.  The  rays  of  light  fall  on  the 
retina,  and,  penetrating  its  delicate  substance,  are  immediately  absorbed  or 
destroyed,  by  the  black  covering  of  the  choroides  underneath.  For  the  per- 
fection of  many  of  his  best  pleasures,  and,  particularly  of  his  intellectual 
powers,  man  wants  the  vivid  impression  which  will  be  caused  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  rays  of  light  into  a  perfectly  dark  chamber ;  and  when  the 
light  of  the  sun  begins  to  fail,  his  superior  intelligence  has  enabled  him  to 
discover  various  methods  of  substituting  an  artificial  day,  afler  the  natural 
one  has  closed.  Other  animals,  without  this  power  of  kindling  another 
although  inferior  light,  have  far  more  to  do  with  the  night  than  we  have. 
Many  of  them  sleep  through  the  glare  of  day,  and  awake,  and  are  busy 
during  the  period  of  darkness.  Our  servant  the  ox  occupies  some  hours  of 
the  night  in  grazing ;  the  sheep  does  so  when  not  folded  in  his  pen ; 
and  the  horse,  worked  during  the  day  for  our  convenience  and  profit^ 
has  oflen  little  more  than  the  period  of  night  allotted  to  him  for  nourish- 
ment and  repose.  Then  it  is  necessary  that,  by  some  peculiar  and  excel- 
lent contrivance,  thesa  hours  of  comparative  or  total  darkness  to  us  should 
be  partially  yet  sufficiently  illuminated  for  them ;  and  therefore,  in  the 
horse,  the  dark  brown  or  black  coat  of  the  choroides  does  not  extend  over 
the  whole  of  the  internal  part  of  the  eye,  or  rather,  it  is  not  found  on  any 
part  on  which  the  rays  proceeding  from  the  objects  could  fall.  It  is  not 
found  in  any  part  of  what  may  he  called  the  field  of  vision  ;  but,  in  its 
place,  a  bright  variegated  green  is  spread,  and  more  over  the  upper  part 
thfui  the  lower,  because  the  animal's  food,  and  the  objects  wKvcb.  \\.  \s»  ^ 
consequence  for  him  to  notice,  -are  usually  below  lYie  VftM^V  ci  \ftSk  \«»Ar— 
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by  suffering  the  impression  to  remain  lonpfer  on  the  retina,  or  by 
portion  of  light  reflected  from  this  variegated  bed  on  which  the  retina 
reposes,  or  in  some  other  inexphcable  but  efhcient  way,  enabling  the  anU 
mal,  even  in  comparative  darkness,  to  possess  a  power  of  vision  equal  to 
bis  wants. 

The  reader  may  see  in  the  duslt,  or  even  when  duskiness  is  fast  yielding 
to  utter  darkness,  the  beautiful  sea-gre*n  reflexion  from  the  eye  of  the  horse. 
It  is  that  lucid  variegated  carpet  of  which  we  are  now  speaking. 

Who  is  unaware  that  in  the  feding  glimmering  of  the  evening,  and  even 
in  the  darker  shades  of  night,  hia  horse  can  see  surrounding  objects  much 
better  than  his  rider,  and  who,  resigning  himself  to  the  guidance  of  that 
sagacious  and  faithful  animal,  has  not  been  carried  in  safety  to  his  journey's 
end,  when  he  would  otherwise  have  been  bewildered? 

If  our  reader  has  not  seen  this  beautiful  pigmeut  in  the  eye  of  the  horse, 
ve  would  entreat  him  to  take  the  eurliest  opportunity  of  examining  it,  and 
he  will  he  convinced  what  care  that  Being,  who  gave  all  tilings  life,  has 
taken  that  each  shall  be  Rtled  fur  his  situation.  The  horse  has  not  the  in- 
telligence of  man,  and  may  not  want  for  any  purpose  of  pleasure  or  im- 
provement,  the  vivid  picture  of  surrounding  objects,  which  the  retina  of  the 
human  being  presents.  A  thousand  minute  but  exquisite  beauties 
would  be  lost  upon  him.  He  has  not  the  faculty  to  appreciate,  or  to 
profit  by  them.  If,  therefore,  his  sense  of  vision  may  not  be  so  strong 
during  the  day,  it  is  made  up  to  him  by  the  increased  power  of  vision  in 
the  dark. 

.  Perfectly  white  and  cream  coloured  horses  have  a  peculiar  appenTEUice 
of  the  eyes.  The  pupil  is  red  insteatl  of  black.  They  have  no  black  paint 
9r  brilliant  carpet.  It  is  the  choroid  coat  itself  which  we  see  in  them,  and 
not  its  covering ;  and  the  red  appearance  is  caused  by  the  numerous  blood- 
vessels which  are  found  on  every  part  of  that  coat 

When  we  come  to  treat  of  other  domestic  animals,  we  shall  tell  how  this 
earpet  is  varied  in  colour  to  suit  the  situation  and  necessity  of  each.  Id 
the  OK  it  is  of  a  dark  green.  He  has  not  many  enemies  to  fear,  nor  much 
difficulty  in  searching  for  nourishment,  and  ihe  colour  of  the  eye  is  adapted 
to  his  food.  In  the  cat  and  all  his  varieties,  it  is  yellow.  We  have  heard 
of  the  eyes  of  the  lion  appearing  like  two  flaming  torches  in  the  night.  It 
is  the  reflection  of  the  little  light  about  him,  concentred  on  the  yellow 
carpet.  There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  have  not  seen  the  same 
singular  glare  from  the  eyes  of  the  domestic  cat.  In  the  wolf,  and  like- 
wise in  the  dog,  who,  in  his  wild  state,  prowls  chiefly  at  night,  it  is  grey. 
In  the  poor,  unjustly  persecuted  badger,  who  scarcely  dares  to  crawl  forth 
at  night,  although  sheltered  by  the  thickest  darkness,  it  is  white ;  and  the 
i^rret  who  is  destined  to  hunt  his  prey  through  all  its  winding  retreats,  and 
is  what  would  be  lo  us  absolute  darkness,  has  no  paint  on  the  choroides. 
.  Tracing  the  charoides  towards  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  we  perceive  that 
it  is  reflected  from  the  side  to  the  edge  of  the  lens,  ji,  and  has  the  appear- 
Itnce  of  several  plaits  or  folds.  They  are  actually  foldings  of  the  mem- 
brane. It  is  not  diminished  in  size,  but  it  has  less  space  to  cover,  and 
therefore  there  must  be  these  duplicatures  or  plaits.  They  are  very  use- 
fiilly  employed  m  the  place  ia  which  we  find  them.  They  prevent  the 
passage  of  any  rays  of  light  on  the  outside  of  the  lens,  and  which,  proceed- 
ing forward  in  various  directions,  ond  uncondensed  by  the  power  of  the 
kns,  would  render  vision  confused  or  imperfect.  These  folds  of  the  cho- 
joides  are  called  the  ciliary  procestes. 
Of  the  last  aad  innermost  coat  of  the  eye,  the  reliiia,  for  which  itll  Ihe 
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others  were  constructed,  we  shall  be  better  able  to  speak  when  we  have 
explained  the  contents  of  the  eye. 

Within  the  cornea,  and  occupying  the  fore  part  of  the  eye,  is  the  aqueouM 
humour^  p,  so  termed  irom  its  resemblance  to  pure  water.  It  is  that 
by  which  the  cornea  is  preserved  in  its  protuberant  and  rounded  form.  It 
extends  to  the  crystalline  lens  9,  and  therefore  a  portion  of  it,  although  a 
very  small  one,  is  behind  the  iris  (m,  p.  89).  Floating  in  this  fluid  is  a  mem- 
brane,  with  an  an  oblong  aperture,  called  the  iris.  It  is  that  which  gives 
colour  to  the  eye.  The  human  eye  is  said  to  be  black,  or  hazel,  or  blue 
according  to  the  colour  of  this  membrane  or  curtain ;  and  it  is  called  the 
iris,  or  rainbow,  from  its  beautiful,  interniingling  hues.  The  colour 
varies  but  little  in  the  horse,  and  always  bears  some  analogy  to  that  of  the 
skin.  We  rarely  see  it  lighter  than  a  hazel,  or  darker  than  a  brown.  The 
sparkling  black  of  the  human  being  is  never  found.  Horses  perfectly 
white,  or  cream-coloured,  have  the  iris  white  and  the  pupil  red.  When 
horses  of  other  colours,  and  which  are  usually  pied,  liave  a  white  iris  and 
a  black  pupil,  they  are  said  to  be  wall-eyed.  Vulgar  opinion  has  decided 
that  a  wall-eyed  horse  is  never  subject  to  blindness,  but  this  we  believe  to 
be  altogether  erroneous.  There  is  no  difierence  of  structure  which  can 
produce  this  exemption ;  but  the  wall-eyed  horse,  from  this  singular  and 
unpleasant  appearance,  and  his  frequent  want  of  breeding,  may  not  be 
exposed  to  many  of  the  usual  causes  of  inflammation. 

The  aperture  in  the  iris  is  termed  the  pupils  and  through  it  light  passes 
to  the  inner  chamber  of  the  eye.  The  pupil  is  oblong,  and  variable  in  size. 
It  varies  with  the  intensity  or  degree  of  light  which  &lls  upon  the  eye.  In 
a  dark  stable  the  pupil  is  expanded  to  admit  a  great  proportion  of  the  light 
which  falls  upon  the  cornea,  but  when  the  horse  is  brought  towards 
the  door  of  the  stable,  and  more  light  is  thrown  upon  the  eye,  the  pupil 
contracts  in  order  to  keep  out  that  extra  quantity  which  would  be  painful 
to  the  animal,  and  injurious  to  vision.  When  opposed  directly  to  the  sun, 
the  aperture  will  almost  close. 

This  alteration  of  form  in  the  pupil  is  eff*ected  by  the  muscular  fibres 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  the  iris.  When  these  flbres  contract, 
it  is  plain  that  the  pupil  must  enlarge.  The  membrane  itself  must  be 
drawn  into  less  compass,  and  therefore  the  aperture  in  the  centre  must  be 
greater.  When  the  fibres  are  relaxed,  the  pupil  must  proportionably  di- 
minish. The  motions  of  the  iris  are  not  at  all  under  the  control  of  the  will, 
nor  is  the  animal  sensible  of  them.  They  are  produced  by  sympathy  with 
the  state'of  the  retina.  When  a  quantity  of  light,  suflicient  to  dazzle  or 
give  pain,  falls  upon  the  retina,  it  is  exhausted,  the  fibres  of  the  iris  sym* 
pathize  with  it,  and  relax,  and  the  curtain  falls.  When  a  deficient  portion 
of  light  reaches  the  retina,  and  vision  is  indistinct,  we  are  conscious  of  an 
apparent  effort  to  bring  the  object  clearly  into  view ;  the  fibres  then  con- 
tract, and  the  aperture  enlarges,  and  more  light  is  admitted. 

This  dilatation  or  contraction  of  the  pupil  gives  a  useful  method  of  as- 
certaining the  existence  of  blindness  in  one  eye  or  in  both.  There  is  a 
description  of  blindness,  which  a  close  examination  of  the  eye,  even  by  a 
person  accustomed  to  horses,  will  not  always  detect.  The  cornea  and 
crystalline  lens  remain  perfectly  transparent,  but  the  retina  is  palsied,  and 
is  not  affected  by  light ;  and  good  judges  have  been  deceived  when  blind- 
ness of  this  description  has  been  confined  to  one  eye.  A  horse  blind  in 
both  eyes  will  usually  have  his  ears  in  constant  and  rapid  motion,  directing 
them  in  quick  succession  to  every  quarter ;  he  will  likewise  hang  back  in 
his  halter  in  a  peculiar  way ;  and  will  lifl  his  feet  high  as  if  he  were  stft^^vck:^ 
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over  some  obstacle,  when  there  ia  actually  nothing  to  obstruct  his  passage ; 
and  there  will  be  an  evident  uncertainty  in  the  putting  down  of  hh  feet ; 
these  things,  however,  have  been  overlooked  by  the  careless  and  inesperl, 
and  a  blind  horse  has  been  bought  as  a  sound  one.  In  blindness  of  one 
eye  little  or  nothing  of  this  characteristic  gait  and  manner  can  be  perceived  ; 
yet  although  a  one-eyed  horse  may  not  be  absolutely  condemned  for  the 
common  business  of  the  carria^  or  the  road,  he  is  generally  worthless  as 
a  hunter,  for  he  cannot  measure  bis  distances,  and  will  run  into  his  leaps*. 
Many  a  sportsman,  puzzled  and  angry  at  the  sudden  blundering  of  his 
horse,  or  injured  by  one  or  more  stunning  jalls,  have  found  a  very  natural, 
although  unexpected  explanation  of  it  in  the  blindness  of  one  eye,  and  that 
perhaps  produced  through  his  own  fault,  by  over-riding  his  willing  and 
valuable  beast,  and  causing  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  eye,  which 
proved  fatal  to  the  delicate  texture  of  the  retina.  Even  for  the  carriage  or 
the  road,  he  is,  however,  sadly  deteriorated ;  for,  his  eyes  being  placed  la- 
terally, bis  Held  of  observation  must  be  materially  lessened. 

Let  the  size  of  both  pupils  be  careihtly  noticed  before  the  horse  is  re- 
moved from  the  stable,  and,  as  he  is  led  to  the  door,  observe  whether  they 
both  contract,  and  equally  so,  with  the  increase  of  light.  If  (he  horse 
should  be  first  seen  in  the  open  air,  let  it  be  observed  whether  the  pupils 
aj-e  precisely  of  the  same  size;  then  let  the  hand  be  placed  over  each  eye 
alternately,  and  held  there  for  a  little  while,  and  let  it  be  observed  whether 

■  ihe  pupil  dilates  with  the  abstraction  of  light,  and  equally  dilates  in  each  eye. 
Hanging  from  the  upper  edge  of  the  pupil  of  the  horse,  are  found 
two  or  three  j-oimd  black  bodies,  as  large  as  millet  seeds.  When  the 
horse  is  suddenly  brought  into  an  intense  light,  and  the  pupil  is  closed, 
these  bodies  present  a  singular  appearance,  being  squeezed,  out  from  be- 
tween the  edges  of  the  iris.  An  equal  number,  but  much  smaller,  are 
attached  to  the  edge  of  the  lower  portion  of  the  iris.  Their  general  use  is 
probably  to  intercept  portions  of  light  which  would  be  troublesome  or  in- 
jurious ;  but  their  principal  function  is  accomplished  during  the  act  of 
grazing.  They  are  larger  on  the  upper  edge  of  the  iris,  and  are  placed  on 
the  outer  side  of  the  pupil,  evidently  to  discha:^  the  same  function  which 
vre  have  attributed  to  the  eyelashes,  to  obstruct  the  light  in  ttiose  direc- 
tions in  which  it  would  come  with  greatest  force,  both  from  above  and  even 
frtim  below,  while,  at  the  same  lime,  the  field  of  view  is  perfectly  open,  so 
far  OS  it  regards  the  pasture  on  which  the  horse  is  grazing. 

Our  cut,  m,  gives  a  duplicatiire  of  the  iris,  or  the  back  surface  of  it. 
This  is  called  the  uvea,  and  it  is  covered  with  a  thick  coat  of  black  mucus, 
to  arrest  the  rays  of  light,  and  to  prevent  them  from  entering  the  eye  in 
any  other  way  than  through  the  pupil.  The  colour  of  the  iris  is,  in  some 
unknown  way,  connected  with  this  black  paint  behind.  Wall-eyed  horses, 
whose  iris  is  white,  have  no  uvea. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  body  on  which  all  the  important  uses  of  the  eye 
mainly  depend,  the  cry^lalline  lens,  g,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a 

I  piece  of  cryatat,  or  transparent  glass.  It  is  of  a  thick  jelly-like  consistence, 
thicker  and  firmer  towards  the  centre,  and  convex  on  each  side,  but  more 
m 
van 
■bo 
gif. 
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•  Mr.  W.  Pcrcivall,  howerer,  in  liis  pieellent  Lecliiras  oii  Veterinary  AH,  vol.  iii.  p. 

I,  says,  "  IlieluH  r^onu  eye  does  not  enfvulilc  aight,  because  the  other  ncquireg  grcBler 

WMr^,  (hough  it  much  conliactH  the  Held  of  vision.     It  in  asid  lo  reader  the  conception 

'  •rriug,  and  the  case  of  mif-judEnient  of  dklancei  ii  the  cma  coaunonly  brought  f  orwanl  Xn 

I    abow  this.     All  I  can  say  on  tEis  jioint  is,  that  the  best  hunter  J  ever  posBi.'Bsed,  a  horw 

, ,  gifted  with  eitraurdinarj  powers  for  leapiag,  WBs  a  one-eyed  bor»K,  and  this  animal  carriDtl 

We  through  a  hualing  Kaaoii,  without,  1u  my  recoUtction,  malung  uae  single  btuadec  in 
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convex  on  ibe  inner  thsn  the  outer  tide.  It  is  enclosed  in  a  ddicate  trans- 
parent hag  or  capmde^  and  is  placed  between  the  aqueous  and  the  vitreous 
humcnrs,  and  received  into  a  hollow  in  the  vitreous  humor  with  which  it 
exactly  corresponds.  It  has,  from  its  density,  and  its  double  convexity, 
(he  chief  concern  in  conveying  the  rays  of  light  which  pass  into  the  pupil. 

The  lens  is  very  apt  to  be  aiSected  from  long  or  violent  inflammation  of 
the  conjunctiva,  and  either  its  capsule  becomes  cloudy,  and  imperfectly 
transmits  the  light,  or  the  substance  of  the  lens  becomes  opaque.  The 
examination  of  the  horse,  with  a  view  to  detect  this,  must  either  be  in  the 
shade,  or  at  a  stable  door,  where  the  light  shall  &II  on  the  horse  from 
above  and  in  front ;  and  in  conducting  this  examination  we  would  more 
particularly  caution  the  intended  purchaser  against  a  superfluity  of  white 
about  his  neck.  Holding  the  head  of  the  horse  a  little  up,  and  the  light 
coming  in  the  direction  which  we  have  described,  the  condition  of  the  lens 
will  at  once  be  evident  The  confirmed  catarad,  or  the  opaque  lens  of 
long  standing,  will  exhibit  a  pearly  appearance,  which  cannot  be  mistaken, 
and  will  frequently  be  attended  with  a  change  of  form,  a  portion  of  the  lens 
being  (breed  forwards  into  the  pupiL  Although  the  disease  may  not  have 
proceeded  so  far  as  this,  yet  if  there  be  the  slightest  cloudiness  of  the  lens, 
either  generally,  or  in  the  form  of  a  minute  spot  in  the  centre,  and  with  or 
without  lines  radiating  from  that  spot,  the  horse  is  to  be  condemned ;  for  in 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  the  disease  will  proceed,  and  cataract, 
or  complete  opacity  of  the  lens,  and  absolute  blindness,  will  be  the  result 

Cataract  in  the  human  being  may,  to  a  very  considerable  extent,  be 
remedied.  The  opaque  lens  may  be  extracted,  or  it  may  be  forced  into 
the  vitreous  humors,  and  there  existing  as  a  foreign  body  it  will  soon 
be  absorbed  and  disappear.  These  operations  are  impossible  in  the  horse, 
fbr,  in  the  first  place,  there  is  a  muscle  of  which  we  have  already  spoken, 
and  to  be  presently  described,  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  and  of  such  power 
as  generally  to  draw  back  the  eye  too  far  into  its  socket  for  the  surgeon 
to  be  enabled  to  make  his  incision ;  and,  could  the  incision  be  made,  the 
action  of  this  muscle  would  force  out  the  greater  part  of  the  contents  of 
the  eye,  and  this  organ  would  almost  waste  away.  If,  however,  the  opaque 
lens  could  be  withdrawn  or  depressed,  and  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  were 
not  otherwise  injured,  the  operation  would  be  totally  useless,  for  we  could 
not  make  the  horse  wear  those  spectacles,  whose  converging  power  might 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  the  lens. 

Behind  the  lens,  and  occupying  four-fiflhs  of  the  cavity  of  the  eye,  is  the 
vitreotia  humor  (glassy,  or  resembling  glass).  It  seems,  when  first  taken 
from  the  eye,  to  be  of  the  consistence  of  a  jelly,  of  beautiful  transparency  ; 
but  if  it  is  punctured,  a  fluid  escapes  firom  it  as  limpid  and  as  thin  as  water, 
and  when  this  has  been  suflered  completely  to  ooze  out,  a  mass  of  mem- 
braneous bags  or  cells  remains.  The  vitreous  humor  then  consists  of  a 
watery  fluid  contained  in  these  cells,  but  the  fluid  and  the  cells  form  a  body 
of  considerably  greater  density  than  the  aqueous  fluid  in  the  front  of  the  eye. 

Last  of  all,  between  the  vitreous  humor  and  the  choroid  coat,  is  the 
retina,  o,  or  net-like  membrane.  It  is  an  expansion  of  the  substance,  g, 
of  the  optic  nerve.  When  that  nerve  has  reached  the  back  of  the  eye,  and 
penetrated  through  the  sclerotic  and  choroid  coats,  it  first  enlarges  into  a 
little  white  prominence,  and  from  that  proceed  radiations  or  expansions 
of  nervous  matter,  which  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  choroid  coat,  and 
form  the  third  investment  of  the  eye.  The  membrane  by  which  this  nervous 
pulp  is  supported,  is  so  exceedingly  fine  and  delicate,  that  it  will  tear 
-with  the  alightaat  Uxaohf  and  break  even  with  its  own  weight    The 
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I  brane  and  the  pulp  are  perfectly  transparent  in  the  living  animal.  The  pupil 
I  appears  to  be  black,  because  in  the  day  time  it  imperfectly  reflects  the 
'  colour  of  the  choroid  coat  beneath  ;  in  the  dusk  it  is  jreeniah,  because,  the 
I  glare  of  day  being;  removed,  the  actual  green  of  the  paint  appears. 

On  this  expansion  of  nervous  pulp,  the  raya  of  light  from  surround- 
I  ing  objects,  condensed  by  t!ie  lens  and  the  humors,  fell,  and  producing  a 
L  colain  image  corresponding  with  these  objects,  the  animal  is  conscious  of 
[  their  existence  and  presence. 

Light  consists  of  particles,  which,  proceeding  from  the  sun  or  other  lu- 
I  minous  bodies,  fall  on  different  objects,  and  being  again  reflected  from 
I  them,  and  entering  the  eye,  render  these  objects  visible.  If  we  are  in  a 
I  dark  room,  which  we  know  to  be  filled  with  furniture,  we  see  it  not,  and 
I  were  it  not  for  our  previous  knowledge  of  it,  or  did  we  not  touch  it,  we 
I  should  not  be  conscious  of  its  esistence ;  but  if  a  candle  be  brought  into 
Mm,  or  if  one  of  the  shutters  be  opened,  the  light  from  the  candle, 
r  or  that  admitted  through  the  window,  falls  upon  the  different  articles  of 
'  fiirniture,  and  a  portion  of  it  being  reflected  from  them,  and  reflected  in 
I  every  direction,  some  of  the  light  enters  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and  we 
lee  the  objects  around  us. 

It  proceeds  from  these  objects  to  us  in  straight  lines,  and  except  it  were 

impeded,  or  driven,  or  drown  out  of  its  course  by  some  body,  it  would 

continue  to  travel  on  for  ever  in  straight  lines.     It  passes  through  some 

'   bodies  with  perfect  ease,  as  glass,  and  crystal,  and  water,  but  it  is  ob- 

I    structed  in  its  passage  by  others,  as  metals  and  wood.     These  substances 

through  which  it  readily  passes  are  said  to  lie  iraiisparejtt;  those  by  which 

!   its  course  is  arrested  are  called  opaque.     It  has  an  attraction  for  all  bodies, 

I    stronger  for  some  than  for  others.     By  the  opaque  body  the  greater  part  of 

it  is  absorbed,   and  although  it  passes  through  the  transparent  body,  it 

feels  and  is  afiecled  by  the  attraction  of  that  body.     It  is  bent  out  of  its 

way  although  not  detained.      This  is  called  the  refraction  of  light ;  and  it 

IB  on  the  knowledge  of  this  simple  fact  that  all  our  optical  instruments  are 

Gonstructed,  and  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  the  wonderful  construction 

of  the  eye. 

This  little  figure  will  make  it  sufhciently  evident,     A  ray  of  light,  a,  shall 


\\\ 


the  direction  a  h,  and  that  course, 
.  would  pursue.     But  experience 


ftll  on  a'smooth  or  level  piece  of  glass, 

if  it  were  not  acted  upon  by  the  glass, 

teaches  us  that  it  does  not.     It  no  sooner  enters  the  glass,  than  it  is  bent 

out  of  its  original  course,  and  lakes  the  direction  d.     It  had  been  acted 

upon  by  two  forces,  ttie  first  impulse  in  the  direction  a  h,  and  the  attraction 
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of  the  glass,  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  as  it  approached  it ;  and,  obey- 
ing both  forces,  it  took  a  new  path,  f^  between  the  two  forces,  and  more 
towards  a  line,  c,  drawn  perpendicular  to  the  surface  of  the  glass.  This  new 
path  it  continued  to  pursue,  until  it  had  penetrated  through  the  glass ;  and 
then, being  about  to  quit  the  glass,  it  was  once  more  acted  upon  by  two  forces; 
— this  combined  impulse  in  an  oblique  direction,  and  the  attraction  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  glass  in  a  perpendicular  one ; — and  as  before,  obeying 
both,  it  again  trarersed  a  new  path,  e,  between  both  forces,  and  in  a  direc- 
tion from  the  perpendicular. 

The  degree  and  kind  of  deviation  from  the  original  line  will  depend  on 
the  difference  in  density  between  the  air  and  the  glass  or  water,  or  whaterer 
substance  may  be  used,  and  likewise  on  the  surface  of  the  refracting  body. 
F^utsing  through  a  transparent  substance,  with  a  plain  and  level  surface 
above  and  below,  the  rays  will  be  bent  out  of  their  first  direction,  but  wiU 
continue  parallel  to  each  other.  Passing  through  a  concave  glass  (a  glass 
hollowed  on  one  or  both  sides),  the  rays  will  diverge  or  separate  ;  and  tra- 
versing a  convex  one  (rounded  on  one  or  both  sides),  they  will  converge 
or  approach  each  other,  and  tend  to  a  point ;  and  the  degree  of  convergence 
or  divergence  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  convexity  or  concavity. 

Let  us  apply  this  to  the  mechanism  of  the  eye  of  the  horse  (vide  p.  89). 
We  have  spoken  of  the  cornea,  f,  and  the  aqueous  humour,  9,  and  the  crys- 
talline lens,  g,  and  the  vitreous  humour,  h ;  but  although  possessed  of  dif- 
ferent refractive  powers,  according  to  their  form  and  density,  (and  the 
cornea  from  its  convexity,  and  the  crystalline  lens  from  its  density,  being 
the  principal  agents,)  they  are  so  fitted  to  each  other,  that  we  may  consider 
them  as  composing  one  exceedingly  convex  lens,  and  of  such  power,  that 
the  rays  entering  the  pupil,  ?n,  are  brought  to  a  point  within  the  very  sub- 
stance of  the  lens. 

The  place  of  distinct  vision,  however,  will  not  be  at  this  point,  but  a  little 
way  behind.  If  the  glass  of  a  spectacle,  such  as  those  generally  worn  by 
old  people,  be  held  between  a  candle  and  a  piece  of  paper,  the  rays  of 
light  will  converge  by  the  convexity  of  the  glass,  and  be  brought  to  a  very 
small  surface  or  point  on  the  paper ;  but  on  that  point,  there  will  be  no 
distinct  picture  of  the  candle,  and  the  paper  must  bd  gradually  removed 
from  the  light,  until  a  distance  be  found  at  which  the  image  of  the  candle 
will  be  seen  most  vivid  and  distinct,  although  inverted.  So  (see  the  cut, 
p.  89)  the  retina  which  is  spread  over  the  internal  coat  of  the  eye  is  placed 
at  a  little  distance  behind  the  point  where  the  rays  meet  and  cross.  If  the 
eye  be  too  convex,  and  its  converging  power  too  great,  the  rays  will  cross 
too  soon,  and  the  image  will  be  formed,  brightest  and  best,  before  they 
reach  the  retina,  and  the  vision  or  sight  will  be  imperfect  and  obscure.  If 
the  eye  is  not  sufficiently  convex,  and  consequently  does  not  possess  con- 
verging power  enough,  the  rays  will  not  cross  until  they  are  too  near  the 
retina,  and  the  picture  would  be  most  luminous  and  distinct  behind 
the  retina;  and  thus,  likewise,  the  sight  would  be  imperfect  and  ob- 
scure*. 

*  ^  In  considering  vision  as  achieved  by  means  of  an  image  formed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
eye,  we  can  never  reflect  without  wonder  on  the  smaUness,  yet  correctness  of  the  picture, 
the  subtilty  of  the  touch,  aid  the  fineness  of  the  lines.  A  landscape  of  five  or  nx  square  leagues 
is  brought  into  a  space  of  half  an  inch  in  diameter ;  yet  the  multitude  of  objects  which  it 
contains  are  all  preserved,  are  all  discriminated  in  their  magnitudes,  positions,  figures, 
colours.  A  stage  coach  passing  at  its  ordinary  speed,  for  several  minutes,  ]^ses  m  the 
eye  ooly  over  one-twelfth  of  an  mch,  yet  is  the  change  of  place  in  the  image  distinctly  per- 
ceived throughout  its  whole  progress." — Pale^*»  Natural  Theology f  p.  32. 
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We  ara  of  course  unable  to  ascertain  when  the  horse  experienccB  eitt^er 

I  «f  these  kinds  of  indistinct  vision,  nor  are  we  able  to  offer  any  remedy  for 

i  'them :  but  notliing  can  be  more  certain  than  that  his  sight  is  frequently 

^ety  imperfect,  from  one  of  these  causes.     There  is  a  shying  often  the 

Ksult  of  cowardice  or  playfulness,  ur  want  of  work;  but  at  other  times 

proving,  beyond  contradiction,  a  defect  of  siglit.     A  liorse  will  manifestly 

i)iietake  the  nature  of  the  object  before  him  ;  he  will  run  against  that  which 

,  i)e  should  have  seen ;  or  he  will  be  terrified  by  a  tree  or  bird,  which  should 

[  not  have  caused  alarm. 

Thb  defect  of  sight  is  more  dangerous  tbau  blindness.     A  blind  horse 

r  vUl  resign  himself  to  the  gtiidance  of  hia  rider,  or  driver ;  but  against  the 

misconception  and  starting  of  a  shying  horse,  there  is  no  defence.     That 

horses  grow  shy  as  Ihey  grow  old,  no  one  accustomed  to  them  will  deny ; 

l^nd  no  intelligent  person  will  he  slow  in  attributing  it  to  tlie  right  cause — 

a  decay  in  the  organ  of  vision, — a  loss  of  convexity  in  the  eye,  lessening  the 

I   oonvergency  of  the  rays,  and  throwing  the  perfect  image  beyond,  and  Qot 

j  (in  the  retina.     There  is  a  striking  diUerence  in  the  convexity  of  the  cornea 

[  jp  the  colt  and  the  old  horse  ;  and  both  of  them,  probably,  may  shy  from 

,   opposite  causes  ;  the  one  from  a  cornea  too  prominent,  and  the  other  from 

,9ne  too  flat     We  do  not  think  that,  in  the  usual  examination  of  the  horse 

previous  to  purchase,  sufficient  attention  is  paid  to  the  convexity  of  the 

cornea. 

The  remedy  for  shying  will  be  considered  when  we  speak  of  the  vioei  of 
I   horses. 

There  is  a  provision  yet  wanting.  The  horse  has  a  very  extended  fietd 
I  nf  view,  but  many  persons  are  not  perhaps  aware  how  little  of  it  he  can 
I  command  at  a  time.  There  is  not  one  of  our  readers  who  can  make  out  a 
T  single  line  of  our  treatise  without  changing  the  direction  of  the  eye.  It  is 
I  >eurious  to  follow  the  motion  of  tlie  eyes  of  a  rapid  reader.  To  move  the 
I  Jiead  and  neck  in  order  to  adapt  the  eye  to  the  whole  scene  before  ua, 
T  iWould  be  awkward  aud  fatiguing,  and  nature  has  adopted  a  simpler  and 
P  'better  method.  She  has  given  no  fewer  than  seven  muscles  lo  the  horse,  to 
I  .turn  this  little  but  important  organ  ;  and,  that  they  might  act  with  sufficient 
I  ^wer  and  quickness,  no  less  than  aix  nerves  are  directed  to  the  muscles  of 
I  -the  eye  generally,  or  to  particular  muscles ;  and  the  eye  rests  on  a  mass  of 
b  At,  that  it  may  be  turned  with  little  exertion  of  power,  and  without  friction. 
MUSCLES  OF  THE  EYE. 


;  are  four  straight  muscles,  three  of  which  are  represented  in  our  cat 
Hid/,  nsmg  from  the  back  of  the  orbit,  and  inserted  into  (he  ball  of 
ye,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  at  equal  distances  from  each  other. 
One,  d,  runs  to  the  upper  part  of  the  eye,  just  beliind  the  transparent  and 
C  Visible  portion  of  it,  and  its  office  is  clearly  lo  raise  the  eye.     When  it  c. 
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tractfly  the  ey^e  mnit  be  dnram  upwaid.  Another,  /  in  ineerted  eiactly 
opposite^  at  the  bottom  of  the  eye ;  and  its  office  is  as  clearly  to  depress  the 
eye,  or  enable  the  animal  to  look  downwards.  A  third,  e,  is  inserted  at  the 
outer  comer,  and  by  means  of  it  the  eye  is  turned  outward,  and,  from  the 
situation  of  tbe  eye  of  the  horse,  considerably  backward ;  and  the  fourth  Is 
inserted  at  the  inner  eomer,  turnings  the  eye  inward.  They  can  thus  rotate 
or  turn  the  eye  in  any  direction  the  animal  wishes.  If  the  upper  and  outer 
muscles  are  called  into  action,  the  horse  looks  upward  and  outward,  and 
more  upward  than  outward  in  proportion  as  the  upper  muscle  acts,  at  the 
mil  oiihe  animal»  more  powerfully  than  the  outer ;  and  thus,  by  the  action 
of  one  of  them,  or  the  combined  action  of  any  two  of  them,  the  eye  may 
be  immediaidy  and  accurately  directed  to  eyery  point. 

These  musdes,  however,  have  another  duty  to  discharge.  They  support 
the  eye  m  its  place.  In  the  usual  position  of  the  head  of  the  horse,  they  must 
be  to  a  cortain  degree  employed  for  this  purpose ;  but  when  he  is  grazing  or 
feeding,  the  principal  weight  of  the  eye  rests  upon  them ;  and  then,  lest 
from  this  slanting  and  downward  position  of  the  head,  when  the  horse  is 
so  often  and  so  long  employed  in  feeding,  they  should  be  fatigued,  another 
muscle  is  added,  peculiar  to  quadrupeds,  called  the  retractor  (dratcer- 
hack%  or  the  nupensoritu  (suspensory)  muscle,  g.  It  arises  from  the  r dge 
of  the  foramen  or  hole  through  which  the  optic  nerve  enters  the  orbit — sur- 
rounds tli^  nerve  as  it  proceeds  forward,  and  then,  partially  dividing  into 
four  parts,  is  attached  to  the  back  part  of  the  eye.  Its  office  is  evidently 
to  support  the  eye  generally,  or,  when  it  is  suddenly  called  into  powerful 
action,  and  assisted  by  the  straight  muscles,  it  draws  the  eye  back  out  of 
the  reach  of  threatening  danger,  and  in  the  act  of  drawing  it  back  causes 
the  haw  lo  protrude  in  the  manner  which  we  have  already  described,  as  an 
additional  de&nce. 

The  power  of  this  muscle  is  very  great  It  has  been  proved,  in  at- 
tempted operatkms  for  cataract,  to  exert  a  force  equal  to  more  than  twenty 
pounds ;  and  it  renders  an  operation  on  the  eye  almost  impossible.  It 
is  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  want  of  hands,  to  defend  the  eye  from 
many  things  that  would  injure  it ;  and,  being  partially  separated  uito  four 
divisions,  it  is  also  enabled  to  assist  the  straight  muscks  in  turning  the  eye. 

These  muscles  discharge  another  and  a  most  important  office.  If  we 
examine  near  and  distant  objects  through  a  telescope,  we  must  alter  the 
ficta,  i.  e.  we  must  increase  or  diminish  the  length  of  the  tube.  We  must 
shorten  it  a  little  when  we  examine  distant  objects,  because  the  rays  coming 
to  us  horn  them,  in  a  less  divergent  direction,  are  sooner  brought  to  a 
point  by  the  power  of  the  lens ;  so  the  straight  and  retractor  muscles 
drawing  back  the  eye,  and  forcing  it  upon  the  substance  behind,  and  thus 
in  a  slight  degree  flattening  it,  bring  the  lens  nearer  to  the  retina,  and  adapt 
the  eye  to  the  observation  of  distant  objects. 

Still,  however,  being  employed  in  supporting  the  weight  of  the  eye,  these 
mttscles  might  not  be  able  to  turn  it  so  rapidly  and  so  extensively  as 
the  wishes  or  wants  of  the  animal  might  require ;  therefore,  two  other 
mMScles  are  given,  which  are  used  solely  in  turning  the  eye.  They  are 
ealled  oUique  muscles,  because  their  course  is  obliquely  across  the  eye. 
Hie  upper  one  is  most  curiously  constructed,  a^  h.  It  comes  from  the 
beck  part  of  the  orbit,  and  takes  a  direction  upwards  and  towards 
tlie  insner  side,  and  there,  just  under  the  ridge  of  the  orbit,  it  passes 
through  a  perfect  mechanical  pulley,  and.  turning  round,  proceeds 
across  the  eye,  and  is  inserted  rather  beyond  the  middle  of  the  eye,  towards 
the  evtor  adei    Thus  the  globe  oi  the  eye  is  evidently  durected  hrwa^^d  and 
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upward.  Something  more,  however,  is  accomplished  by  tWs  BingulttT  me- 
thaiiism.  The  eye  is  naturally  deep  in  the  orbit,  Uiat  it  may  be  more  per- 
fectly defended ;  but  it  may  be  necessary,  occasionally,  to  bring  Uie  eye 
ibrward,  and  enlarge  the  field  of  vision.  The  eye  is  actually  protruded 
■  itnder  the  influeac^  of  fear;  not  only  are  the  lids  opened  more  widely,  but 
I  the  eye  is  brought  more  forward.  How  can  this  possibly  be  accomplished? 
"~  -e  no  muscles  anterior  to,  or  before  the  eye — there  is  no  place  for 

ertion.  The  object  ia  readily  effected  by  this  singular  pulley,  6,  c. 
j$y  the  power  of  this  muscle,  the  trocklearis  or  pulley-muscle,  and  the 
iS^ight  muscles  at  the  same  time  not  opposing  it,  or  only  regulating  the 
[^ection  of  the  eye,  it  is  really  brought  somewhat  forward.  The  lower 
ibiique  muscle  rises  just  within  the  lacrymal  bone  (z,  p.  66),  and,  proceed- 
;  across  the  eye,  is  fixed  into  the  part  of  the  sclerotica,  opposite  to 
e  other  oblique  muscle,  and  it  turns  the  eye  in  an  opposite  direction, 
sisting,  however,  the  upper  oblique,  in  bringing  the  eye  forward  from  its 
scket. 


VIVe  have  now  arrived  at  a  convenient  resting-place  in  our  somewhat  dry, 
Vi^ut  necessary  description  of  the  structure  of  the  horse,  and  we  willingly 
1  turn  to  more  practical  matter.  We  will  consider  the  injuries  and  diseases 
I  of  the  parts  we  have  surveyed.  In  entering,  however,  on  this  division  of 
^lour  work,  we  would  premise,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  the  fiirmer 
m  account  of  the  nature  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  of  horses  as  will 
I  enable  him  with  safety  to  practise  for  himself,  except  in  the  commonest  cases. 
:auseB  of  most  diseases  are  so  obscure,  their  symptoms  so  variable, 
I, and  their  connexion  wit!i  other  maladies  so  complicated  and  mysterious, 
I  that  a  life  devoted  to  professional  study  will  alone  qualify  a  man  to  become 
I.JL  judicious  and  successful  practitioner  on  the  diseases  of  the  horse,  and 
ftjOther  domestic  animals.  Our  object  will  be  to  communicate  sufficient  in- 
I  struction  to  the  farmer,  to  enable  him  to  act  with  promptness  and  judgment 

I  he  cannot  obtain  professional  assistance — to  qualify  him  to  form  a 
I  satisfactory  opinion  of  the  skill  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  whom  he  may 
[.employ,  s,ud,  more  especially,  to  divest  him  of  those  strange  and  absurd 
I  prejudices  which,  in  a  variety  of  cases,  not  only  produce  and  prolong 
T' disease,  but  bring  it  to  a  fatal  termination. 

PB*CTURE, 

We  have  described  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of  the  horse  as  being  so  de- 
I  fended  by  the  hardness  of  the  parietal  bones,  and  those  bones  as  so  covered 
p  liy  a  moss  of  muscle,  and  pro.teeted  above  by  an  additional  layer  of  bone, 
I  and  the  occipital  bone  as  so  exceediogly  thick  (see  cut,  p.  68),  that  a  fbac 
I  TURB  of  (he  bones  of  the  skull  is  almost  impossible.  It  can  only  occur 
[  &OUI  brutal  violence,  except  that,  when  a  horse  falls  in  the  act  of  rearing, 
*'  e  occipital  bone  is  sometimes  fractured ;  when  he  fulls   forward,  and 

e  head  comes  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  muzzle  or  jaws  will  receive 

P,%e  wAcipal  or  whole  force  of  the  blow.     When,  however,  fracture  of  the 

II  does  occur,  it  is  almost  invariably  fatal.     A  blow  of  suificient  violence 
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to  break  these  bones  must  likewise  irreparably  injure  the  delicate  and  im- 
portant organ  which  they  protect 

The  ri^e,  or  outer  and  upper  part  of  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  is  occa- 
sionally fractured.  It  happens  from  fallinpf,  or  much  ofleiier  from  violent 
blows.  The  'slightest  examination  will  detect  the  loosened  pieces,  but  a 
professional  man  alone  can  here  render  effectual  assistance.  All,  however, 
that  he  can  do  will  be  gently  to  replace  the  parts  in  their  natural  Hituntion, 
and  contrive  to  confine  them  there  by  adhesive  ])lasters ;  to  obviate  in- 
flammation by  bleeding,  physic,  and  low  diet,  and  leave  the  rest  to  nature. 

We  proceed  then  to  the  dma»ea  of  the  head,  and  the  first  of  these  is 
PRESSURE  ON  THE  BRAIN.  TTiis  may  be  produced  by  some  fluid  thrown 
out  between  the  membranes,  or  occupying  and  distending  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  In  the  grown  horse  this  rarely  occurs,  but  it  is  well  known  to 
breeders  as  an  occasional  disease  of  the  foal,  imder  the  name  of  "  water  in 
the  head."  The  head  is  either  very  much  enlarged,  or  strangely  deformed, 
or  both ;  and  the  animal  dies  either  in  the  act  of  foaling,  or  a  few  days 
after  the  birth. 

MEGRIMS. 

There  is  another  kind  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  resulting  from  an  un- 
usual determination  or  flow  of  blood  to  it  This  organ  requires  a  large 
supply  of  blood  to  enable  it  to  discharge  its  important  functions.  It  is 
supposed  that  ten  times  more  blood  flows  through  the  brain  than  through 
any  other  part  of  the  frame  of  equal  bulk.  Nature,  in  the  horse  more  than 
in  many  other  animals,  has  made  some  admirable  provisions  to  cause  this 
great  quantity  of  blood  to  flow  into  the  brain  without  much  velocity,  and 
Uiereby  to  lessen  the  risk  of  suddenly  overloading  it  or  rupturing  its 
vessels.  The  arteries  pursue  their  course  to  the  brain  in  a  strangely  wind- 
ing and  circuitous  manner ;  and  they  enter  the  skull  through  bony  holes 
wMch  will  admit  of  the  enlargement  of  the  vessels  only  to  a  very  limited 
extent :  yet,  from  various  causes,  of  which  the  most  common  is  violent 
exercise  in  a  hot  day,  and  the  horse  being  fat  and  full  of  blood,  more  than 
the  usual  quantity  will  be  sent  to  the  head :— or  from  some  negligence  about 
the  harness,  as  the  collar  being  too  small^  or  the  curb-rein  too  tight,  the 
blood  will  be  prevented  from  retuniing  from  the  head :  and  thus  the  larger 
vessels  of  the  brain  will  be  too  long  and  injuriously  distended,  and,  what 
is  of  more  consequence,  the  small  vessels  which  run  through  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain  will  be  enlarged,  and  the  bulk  of  the  brain  will  be 
increased,  and  it  will  press  upon  the  origins  of  the  nerves,  and  produce, 
almost  without  warning,  loss  of  power  and  consciousness. 

Hie  mildest  affection  of  this  kind  is  known  by  the  name  of  Megrims.  It 
comparatively  rarely  happens  when  the  horse  is  ridden ;  but  should  he  be 
driven,  and,  perhaps,  rather  quickly,  he  may  perform  a  part  of  his  journey 
with  his  usual  cheerfulness  and  ease,  when  all  at  once  he  will  stop,  shake 
his  head,  be  evidently  giddy,  and  half  unconscious.  In  a  minute  or  two 
this  will  pass  over,  and  he  will  go  on  again  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

Frequently,  however,  the  attack  will  be  of  a  more  serious  nature.  He 
will  fall  without  the  slightest  warning,  or  suddenly  run  round  once  or 
twke,  and  then  fall.  He  will  either  lie  in  a  state  of  complete  insensibi- 
lity, or  struggle  with  the  utmost  violence.  In  five  or  ten  minutes  he  will 
begin  gradually  to  come  to  himself;  he  will  get  up  and  proceed  on  his 
journey,  yet  somewhat  dull,  and  evidently  affected  and  exhausted  by  what 
had  happened,  although  not  seriously  or  permanently  ill. 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  disease-— dangerous  to  the  horse,  which  \Mll 
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oMBsionalty  die  on  the  spot,  and  peculiarly  dan^rows  to  those  who  drive 
him,  for  there  will  frequently  be  no  warning  or  opportunity  to  esca()c.  It 
likewise  happens,  that  whether  the  vessels  have  been  weakened  by  this 
I  violent  dislension,  and  afterwards  olFer  less  resistance  tu  the  flow  of  blood, 
I  or,  whatever  be  the  cause,  a  horse  that  has  once  been  attacked  by  mefrrims 
I  is  vei-y  subject  to  a  return  of  the  complaint.  No  prudent  man  will  drive  a 
I-  borse  that  has  had  a  second  attack,  especially  if,  in  the  intermediate  time, 
I  be  has  taken  proper  means  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  fit. 

At  the  inomentof  attack,  a  person  who  is  able  to  bleed  should  take  three 

[  «t  four  quarts  of  blood  from  the  neck  ;  or  any  one  can  cut  the  bars  of  the 

I  falato  in  the  manner  explained  where  we  describe  the  palate,  and  whence  a 

feansiderable  and  sufficient  quantity  of  blood  may  be  readily  obtained.    The 

1  <hiver  should  pat  and  soothe  the  animal,  and  carefully  examine  the  hamesB, 

■  «id  pursue  his  journey  as  gently  as  c  ire  urns  lances  will  permit     When  he 

'    gets  home,  a  dose  of  physic  *  should  be  administered  if  the  horse  can  be 

spared,  and  the  quantify  of  dry  fbod  lessened,  and  mashes  given,  or  green 

meat,  or  the  horse  should  be  turned  out  at  night,  or  turned  out  altogether 

for  two  or  three  months. 

APOPLBXV. 

The  attack  sometimes  assumes  a  still  more  violent  fbrtn.     The  horse 

I  JUIs  and  dies  at  once.     It  then  rather  resembles,  or  is  the  same  with  apu- 

plsxy  In  the  human  being,     To  this  more  serious  form  of  the  disease  he  is 

subject  in  the  stable,  anil  even  at  pasture;  but  there  is  generally  some 

warning.     He  will  be  seen  with  the  head  low,  extended  almost  to  the 

f round,  and  supported  against  the  manger.     Me  slag-gers  as  he  stunds. 
fmoved,  he  appears  as  if  he  would  fall.     His  sight  and  hearing  are  evi- 
dently affected.     This  is  not  mad  staggers,  lor  no  inflammation  of  the 
brain  \b  found  ;  nor  stomach -staggers,  for  there  is  no  distension  of  the  sto- 
BiBch.     The  horse  will  continue  in  this  way  from  one  hour  to  twelve.     He 
t  Ihen  falls  i— grinds  his  teeth; — his  eyes  are  open,  protruded,  and  fixed— the 
1  pupil  is  dilated  ;^there  are  iwitchlngs  about  the  frame ; — the  munele  Is 
I  told  ; — the  vein  of  the  neck  is  evidently  swelled  j — he  is  unable  to  swallow  ; 
'  *— the  drink  is  returned  by  the  nostril  or  the  mouth,  and  the  dung  oOen 
Voided  involuntarily  :— the  twitcliings  Increase  to  strong:  convulsions,  and 
death  speedily  closes  the  scene. 

If  there  be  time  for  medical  treatment,  the  course  to  be  pursued  is  plain 

I  feDough,    Bleed  copiouslyt ; — lake  at  once  eight  or  leti  quarts.    Bleed  from  a 

'n  preference  to  an  artery,  for  an  artery  which  supplies  the  brain  can- 

1  not  be  got  at.     Bleed  from  the  jugular  or  commuu  neck  vein,  for  that  re- 

l-lurns  the  blood  from  the  brain,  nnd  a  large  quantity  rapidly  drawn  from 

vein  may  possibly  give  relief.     Next  back-rake,  or  remove  Ihe  dung 

a  Ihe  lower  intestine  with  the  hand,  and  give  a  strong  dose  of  physic  : 

I  but  the  case  Is  usually  hopeless,  and  the  most  decisive  and  skilful  trcal- 

I  ttient  alone  cau  avail.     We  decidedly    object  to  two   methods  of  euro 

r  adopted  by  some  ftrriers,  and  farmers  too.     The  first  is  to  blow  \iep- 

p«r  (and  Cayenne  pepper  if  they  can  get  it)  up  the  noslrils  of  the  horse. 

The  violent  sueemg  that  will  be  produced  if  the  animal  is  not  too  insen- 

1  sible  must  probably,    or  almost  certainly,    rupture  some  of  the  vessels 

1;  already  over-dis tended,     The  other  practice  is  to  give  spices  and  bark  lo 

Touse  the  animal,     The  efibct  of  these  would  be  to  quicken  the  circulation, 

a  in  Ihis  TrcatiM,  wq  lacua  purgative  ineiliciae. 
giyen,  wlnin  we  tlocribe  Iho  various  operiitionB 
thu  horse. 


\»i 
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ittid  tb  Mid  yiet  mort  blood  to  that  organ  which  already  hud  a  g;reat  deal  too 
intoeh. 

8TOMA0H-STAGOBRB. 

A  disease  not  much  unlike  this  is  known  under  the  name  of  Stagoem. 
There  are  two  Tarieties  of  it — ^the  sleepy  or  stomach-staggers,  and  the  mad- 
ata^gers ;  frequently,  however,  they  are  only  different  stages  of  the  same  dis- 
eaae^  or  varying  with  the  cause  that  produced  them.  In  Stomach-Stagqers 
tlie  horse  stands  dull,  sleepy,  staggering ;  when  roused  he  looks  vacantly 
anhmd  him;  perhaps  seizes  a  lock  of  hay,  and  dozes  again  with  it  in  his 
moiith ;  at  length  he  drops,  and  dies :  or  tlie  sleepiness  passes  oflT,  and  deli- 
rilun  eomes  on,  when  he  falls,  rises  again,  drops,  beats  himself  about,  and 
dies  in  convulsions.  The  cause  of  this  is  sufficiently  evident ;  and  the  disease 
nevtt  occurs,  except  by  the  fault  of  tliose  who  have  the  management  of 
the  horse.  It  arises  from  over  feeding.  The  horse  has  been  permitted  tO 
get  at  A  too  gt-eat  quantity  of  food,  or  food  of  an  improper  nature.  When 
he  has  been  kept  for  some  hours  without  ekting,  and  has  been  worked 
iMtfd,  and  has  become  thoroughly  hungry,  he  falls  ravenously  upon  everv 
kind  of  fbpd  he  can  get  at;  swallowing  it  faster  than  his  small  stomach 
can  d^peSt  it ;  and  no  water  being  given  to  soflen  it,  and  to  hasten  its  pas- 
Sage^  the  stomach  becomes  crammed,  and  having  been  previously  ex- 
hausted by  long  fasting,  is  unable  to  contract  upon  its  contents.  The  fbod 
Sdon  begins  to  ferment  and  to  swell,  causing  great  distension ;  the  brain 
sympathises  with  this  overloaded  organ,  and  staggers  are  produced.  We 
can  easily  imagine  this,  when  We  remember  the  aad  headaches  occasioriallv 
arising  from  an  overfilled  or  disordered  stomach.  Sometimes  the  stomacn 
is  raptured 

We  have  little  to  say  of  the  treatment  of  the  disease  so  fkr  as  medicine  is 
concerned,  except  that  as  it  is  almost  or  quite  impossible  for  the  person 
most  accustomed  to  horses  to  distinguish  between  the  early  stage  of  sto- 
mach and  mad  staggers  (distension  of  the  stomach,  and  inflammation  of 
the  brain),  we  should  be  most  diligent  and  minute  in  our  inquiry  into  the 
history  of  the  horse  for  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours — ^whether  he  could 
have  got  at  an  undue  quantity  of  food,  or  had  been  worked  hard  and  kept 
long  ftsting.  Some  say  that  there  is  a  yellowness  of  the  eye,  and  twitch- 
Ings  about  the  breast  in  the  early  stage  of  sleepy  or  stomach-staggers.  We 
have  seen  a  great  many  cases  of  stomach-staggers  without  this  yellowness, 
or  these  catchings,  and  we  believe  that  no  one  can  certainly  distinguish 
between  the  two,  and  that  we  must  be  guided  entirely  by  the  history  of 
the  case. 

Bleed  very  largely ; — that  cannot  do  harm,  and  in  mad  staggers  is  indis- 
pensable. Give  a  good  dose  of  physic — that  also  cannot  do  harm,  although 
in  stomach-staggers  it  cannot  do  much  good,  for  it  can  scarcely  find  its  way 
into  the  over-distended  stomach,  and  it  certainly  cannot  find  its  way 
through  it  Keeping  the  horse  from  all  food  will  be  a  very  proper  proceed- 
ing, whichever  be  the  disease. 

Some  good  judges  have  affirmed  that  a  horse  was  never  cured  of  stomach- 
staggets.  It  was  formerly  a  very  diflBcult  thing,  but  the  stomach-pump 
has  done  wonders  in  cases  of  poisoning  in  the  human  being,  and,  by  means 
of  a  larger  and  somewhat  altered  pump,  (which  every  veterinary  surgeon, 
and,  we  think,  every  large  proprietor  of  horses,  should  have  on  his  pre- 
mises,) this  enormous  mass  of  food  may,  without  difficulty,  be  washed  out 

If,  however,  we  can  say  but  little  of  the  treatment  of  stomach-staggers. 
Me  have  much  to  say  of  its  prevention.    It  attacks  old  hotecs  bflenfer  thali 
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I,  and  horses  that  have  been  hardly  worked,  or  that  have  been  worked 
many  hours  without  food.  Let  no  farmer  delude  himself  with  the  idea 
il  is  contag'ioua.  If  his  horses  have  occasionally  slight  fits  of  the 
ers,  or  if  the  disease  carries  off  several  of  them,  he  may  be  .assured 
that  there  is  something  wron^  in  his  management  One  horse  may 
get  at  the  corn-bin,  and  cram  himself  to  bursting' ;  but  if  several  are  at- 
tacked, it  is  time  for  him  to  look  about  liim.  The  cause  will  genemlly  be 
found  to  be,  too  voracious  feeding ; — too  much  food  given  at  once,  anil 
■haps  without  water,  ailer  hard  work  and  long  fasting.  Nothing  is  lost 
the  habitual  use  of  the  nose-bag,  and  a  more  equal  division  of  the 
lours  of  labour  and  the  times  of  feeding.  Some  careless  and  thoughtless 
'■Jieople  suffer  their  horses  to  go  from  morning  to  night  without  being  fed, 
Wid  then  they  wonder  if  sometimes  Ihe  horses  hang  their  heads,  and  droop, 
'snd  cannot  work.  No  horse  should  be  worked  more  than  four  or  five  hours 
.Vithout  being  baited. 

There  is  one  consequence  of  this  improper  treatment,  of  which  persons 
tlo  not  appear  to  be  aware,  although  they  suffer  severely  from  it,  A  horse 
that  has  frequent  half-alt^ks  of  staggers  very  often  goes  blind.  It  is  not 
the  common  blindness  from  cataract,  but  a  peculbrly  glassy  appearance  of 
the  eye.  If  the  history  of  these  blind  horses  could  be  told,  it  would  he 
S>und  that  they  had  been  subject  to  lits  of  drooping  and  dulnesa,  and  these 
oduced  by  absurd  management  respecting  labour  and  food. 
Staggers  have  been  known  to  occur  when  the  animal  is  at  grass  ;  but 
^tjiis  usually  happens  in  poor,  hard-worked,  half-starved  animals,  and 
'■oon  after  they  have  been  turned  oul,  either  in  rich  pasture,  or  in  a  salt 
marsh,  and  in  hot  weather. 

There  are,  however,  few  diseases  of  the  horse  that  are  not  occasionally 
tipidemic,  or  produced  by  some  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  of  the  nature 
■flf  which  we  are  ignorant ;  and  stomach-s (aggers  sometimes  prevails  in  par- 
ticular districts,  where  there  is  nothing  remarkably  wrong  in  the  treatment 
of  the  horse.  There  is  at  that  lime  something  in  the  atmosphere  which 
weakens  the  stomach,  and  disposes  it  to  indigestion,  and  causes  a  little 
error  in  feeding  to  be  dangerou.s,  or  produces  considerable  disease  under 
the  common  circumstances  of  feeding.  When  this  is  tlie  ca.se  the  pro- 
prietors of  horses  should  be  particularly  on  their  guard,  for  in  most  of 
&e  horses  which  then  die,  the  distended  stomach  will  be  obscrred,  end  will 
be  the  actual  cause  of  death.  It  is  very  possible  thai,  at  certain  sea.'sons, 
Bome  poisonous  plants  may  prevail,  or  that  the  hay  may  not  be  su  nutritive 
or  digestible,  and  thus  the  stomach  may  be  weakened.  The  farmer  will 
weigh  all  these  things  in  his  mind,  and  act  accordingly. 

MAD  STAGDERS. 

Mad  STAooEaa  (inflammation  of  the  brain,  lirain  fever)  can,  as  we 
I  have  said,  be  at  first  with  difficulty  distinguished  from  the  sleepy,  or  sto- 
l  l»ach-staggers,  but,  after  a  while,  Ihe  horse  suddenly  begins  to  heave  at 
I  tte  flunks; — his  nostrils  expand; — his  eyes  unclose;— he  has  a  wild  and 
L  vacant  stare,  and  delirium  comes  rapidly  on.  He  dashes  himself  furiously 
i  ^boal;  there  is  no  disposition  to  do  mischief,  but  his  motions  are  sudden 
land  violent,  and  accompanied  by  perfect  unconsciousness;  and  he  becomes 
I  » terrifying  and  dangerous  animal.  This  continues  either  until  his  former 
■  ftupor  returns,  or  he  has  literally  worn  himself  out  in  frightful  struggles. 
T  There  are  only  two  diseases  with  which  it  can  he  confounded,  and  from 
rbolli  of  them  il  is  very  readily  distinguished,  viz.  colic  and  madness.  In 
I  colic  the  horss  rises  and  falls,  but  not  with  so  much  violence  j  he  some- 
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times  plunges,  but  he  more  often  rolls  himself  about ;  he  looks  frequently 
at  his  flanlu  with  an  expression  of  pain,  and  he  is  conscious. 

In  madness  there  may  be  more  or  less  violence ;  there  is  sometimes  a 
determination  to  do  mischief;  and  there  is  always  consciousness. 

Over-exertion,  when  the  horse  is  too  fat  or  full  of  blood,  or  especially 
during  hot  weather,  is  a  frequent  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  ;  but 
whatever  will  produce  general  fever,  may  he  the  cause  of  mad  stairgerH. 

The  treatment  adopted  by  the  best  practitioners  is  too  oflen  unsuccess- 
ful. The  horse  should  be  bled  until  he  faints  or  drops ;  or  if  he  be  down, 
until  he  is  evidently  faint  and  weak.  Hoth  the  neck- veins  should  be 
opened  at  once,  and  the  fulness  of  the  stream,  or  the  quickness  with  whk'h 
it  is  taken,  is  almost  as  important  as  the  quantity.  Physic  should  then  be 
given.  The  purge  that  acts  most  quickly  is  the  best,  and  that  is  the  croton 
nut,  powdered  at  the.  tinuy  and  given  in  a  drink^  in  the  dose  of  a  half 
drachm,  and  followed  by  smaller  doses  of  ten  grains  each,  every  six  hours, 
with  plenty  of  injections  of  warm  soap  and  water,  until  the  bowels  are  well 
opened.  If  the  croton  is  not  at  hand,  aloes  mny  be  given,  but  dissolved  in 
hot  water — an  ounce  of  aloes  at  the  first  dose,  and,  aflerwards,  a  quarter 
of  an  ounce  every  four  hours,  until  purging  is  produced.  This  being  ef- 
fected, those  medicines  should  be  given  which  have  a  tendency  to  lessen  the 
force  of  the  circulation,  and,  consequently,  the  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head.  The  most  powerful  of  these  are  the  foxglove,  and  tartar  emetic,  in 
doses  of  a  drachm  each,  three  or  four  times  in  the  day.  Hellebore  should 
not  be  given  on  account  of  the  previously  too  great  determination  of  blood 
to  the  brain.  The  head  should  be  blistered,  but  rowels  and  setons  give 
uselesB  pain,  for  the  horse  is  either  cured  or  dead  before  they  perceptibly 
begin  to  act. 

TETANUS,  OR  LOCKED-JAW. 

We  have  described  the  nerves  as  proceeding  from  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow,  and  conveying  the  power  of  feeling  and  motion  to  the  whole  frame. 
This  power  may  be  best  conceived  by  considering  it  as  an  influence  pro- 
ceeding from  the  brain  to  every  part  In  a  state  of  health,  it  is  regularly 
and  uniformly  distributed ;  but  it  is  much  affected  by  disease.  It  may  rush 
on  violently  and  without  interruption,  and  we  have  cramp,  and  tetanus,  or 
locked- jaw :  or  the  stream  may  be  rapid,  but  with  considerable  suspensions, 
and  we  have  fits ;  or  it  may  be  quite  suspended,  and  we  have  palsy. 

Tetanus  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  and  fatal  diseases  to  which  the  horse 
is  subject.  It  is  called  Locked- J  aw,  because  the  muscles  of  the  jaw  are 
earliest  and  most  powerfully  affected.  Tetanus  is  a  constant  spasm  of  all 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  particularly  of  the  neck,  the  spine,  and  the  head. 
It  is  generally  slow  and  very  treacherous  in  its  attack.  The  horse  for  a  day 
or  two  does  not  appear  to  be  quite  well ;  he  does  not  feed  as  usual ;  partly 
chews  his  food  and  drops  it ;  and  gulps  his  water.  The  owner  at  length  finds 
out  that  the  motion  of  the  jaws  is  considerably  limited,  and  some  saliva  is 
drivelling  from  the  mouth.  If  he  tries  the  mouth,  he  can  open  it  only  a 
very  little  way,  or  the  jaws  are  perfectlyiand  rigidly  closed ;  and  thus  the  only 
time  in  which  the  disease  could  have  been  successfully  combated  is  lost. 
We  have,  therefore,  given  a  cut  of  a  horse  labouring  under  this  disease, 
which  the  reader  will  do  well  carefully  to  examine  as  we  proceed  with  the 
symptoms,  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  recognise  it  in  its  very  earliest  stage ; 
and  the  moment  he  does  recognise  it,  he  will  do  well  to  apply  for  the 
very  bent  advice  he  can  get    Most  of  the  peculiarities  delineated  in  the  cut 
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II  be  suffitiently  apparent  before  the  jaws  are  locked,  and  while  medicine 
be  administered  with  tolerable  ease. 


^^^B  The  jaws  are  unnaturally  fixed,  and  then  he  nbserves  that  there  is  a 
^^^^itiSiiess  of  the  neck;  a  difTiculty  in  bringiDg-  the  bead  round,  and  a 
jirotainence,  and  hardness,  and  unyieldingness  of  all  the  muscles  oT 
the  neck ;  with  an  unusual  protrusion  of  the  head.  It  next  occurs  that 
the  jioor  animal  cannot  bend  his  head.  The  retractor  muscle  (fig',  g, 
p.  98)  is  affected  by  spasm,  and  the  eye  Is  drawn  into  the  socket — squint- 
ing outward — and  the  haw  protruding  over  a  portion  of  it.  The  nos- 
tril is  expanded,  the  ear  erect,  and  the  countenance  anxious; — the  back 
and  loins  are  stiff,  and  if  lje  is  turned  in  his  stall,  the  whole  body  turns 
at  once  like  an  unbending  piece  of  wood.  The  muscles  of  the  belly  are 
also  affected  by  spasm,  and  he  is  tucked  vp  (his  belly  contracted  and 
drawn  up)  to  a  strange  degree.  The  tail  is  erect,  and  constantly  qui- 
vering. The  extremities  are  singularly  fixed  ; — the  hind -legs  straddling; 
— the  fore-legs  projecting  forward  and  outward  (as  some  one  has  aptly 
described  it)  like  the  legs  of  a  stool.  The  pulse  at  first  not  much 
aHVcted,  but  soon  becoming  quick,  and  small,  and  irreg;ular ;  the  breathing 
more  laborious  as  the  disease  proceeds ;  and  the  countenance  wild  and 
haggard,  and  expressive  of  extreme  agony,  The  pain  which  attends  the 
cramp  of  one  limb  will  enable  us  to  judge  of  that  which  must  accompany 
universal  spasm.  If  a  person  goes  near  the  horse,  or  touches  him  in  the 
slightest  way,  although  he  may  be  unable  to  move,  yet  the  sudden  quicken- 
ing of  the  pulse  will  tell  what  the  animal  feels  and  fears.  So  the  disease 
goes  on  for  nine  or  ten  days,  until  the  animal  is  exhausted  by  the  expen- 
diture of  nervous  energy,  and  the  continuance  of  torture. 

If,  from  strength  of  constitution  or  medical  treatment,  he  should  recover, 
the  first  favourable  symptom  is  a  slight  and  short  remission  of  the  spasm ; 
the  time  of  the  remission  gradually  lengthening,  and  the  jaws  a  little 
relaxing;  but  the  progress  of  cure  is  exceedingly  Blow,  and  the  horse  is 

kleft  verj-  weak. 
Tetanus  is  evidently  an  alfection  of  the  nerves.  A  small  fibre  of  some 
torve  has  been  injured,  and  the  effect  of  that  injury  has  spread  to  the 
Artgin  of  the  nerve  ;  the  brain  has  become  affected,  and  universal  diseased 
^^on  speedily  follows.  Locked-jaw  generally  arises  from  a  wound,  and 
Menest  a  wound  of  a  tendinous  or  ligamentous  part ;  but  depending  not 
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ekhef  npotk  the  extent  of  the  wound,  or  the  dtgne  of  inflammation  which 
may  be  excited.  The  time  of  the  attaclc  is  uncertain,  and  may  be  post- 
poned until  the  wound  is  nearly  or  quite  healed.  It  occasionally  follows 
nfeking,  docking,  cropping,  whether  well  or  ill  performed — ^whether  pro- 
perly attended  to  afterwards,  or  neglected.  It  has  been  traced  to  worms, 
and  particularly  to  bots ;  but  we  do  not  think  that  there  is  any  proof  of 
this.  Exposure  to  cold  is  a  frequent  cause ;  water  dropping  upon  the  back 
through  the  decayed  roof  of  a  stable ;  or  the  storm  pelting  upon  the  unco- 
Tered  and-  shivering  animal,  while  the  thoughtless  owner  has  sheltered 
himself. 

The  rational  method  of  cure  would  seem  to  be,  flrst  to  remove  the  local 
cause ; — but  this  will  seldom  avail  much.  Tlie  irritation  is  become  general, 
and  the  spasmodic  action  constitutional.  The  habit  is  formed,  and  will 
continue.  It  is  well,  however,  to  endeavour  to  discover  the  local  cause.  If 
it  be  a  wound  in  the  foot,  let  it  be  touched  with  the  hot  iron  or  the  caustic, 
and  kept  open  with  digestive  ointment.  The  new  irritation  thus  produced, 
mby  lessen  or  remove  the  old  one.  If  it  follows  nicking,  let  the  incision  \ye 
made  deeper,  and  stimulated  by  digestive  ointment ;— ^and  if  it  arise  from 
dockittff,  let  the  operation  be  repeated  higher.  In  treating  the  constitu- 
tional alsease,  efforts  must  be  made  to  tranqiiillise  the  system,  and  the  most 
powerful  agent  is  bleeding.  We  have  known  twenty  pounds  of  blood  taken 
at  OUce  and  with  manifest  advantage.  There  is  not  a  more  powerful  means 
of  allaying  general  irritation.  Temporary  relaxation  of  the  spasm  will  at 
least  follow,  and  that  will  give  the  opportunity  to  do  another  thing  in  order 
to  reduce  and  quiet  the  disturbed  system,  and  that  is,  to  give  physic.  Here 
agaki,  that  physic  is  best  which  is  speediest  in  operation,  and  will  lie  in  the 
smallest  compass.  The  croton  has  no  rival  in  this  respect.  The  first 
dose  should  be  a  half  drachm,  and  the  medicine  rei)eated  every  six  hours, 
in  doses  often  grains,  until  it  operates.  The  bowels,  in  all  these  nervous 
affections,  are  very  torpid,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  inflammation  from 
an  over  dose  of  physic.  The  operation  of  the  physic  may  be  assisted  by 
fVequent  ihjections,  each  containing  a  drachm  of  aloes  dissolved  in  warm 
water— or,  by  means  of  the  pump,  to  which  we  referred  in  page  103,  whole 
pailfuls  of  warm  water,  or  very  thin  gruel,  may  be  thrown  up. 

Then,  as  it  is  a  diseased  action  of  the  nerves  proceeding  from  the  spinal 
marrow,  the  whole  of  the  spine  should  be  blistered — three  or  four  inches 
wide.  The  horse  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  stable,  yet  with  pure  air,  and 
should  be  clothed  with  two  or  three  additional  rugs,  or,  what  is  much  better, 
sheep-skins  warm  from  the.  animal,  vrith  the  raw  side  inward ;  and  changed 
as  soon  as  they  become  dry  or  putrid. 

Having  bled  largely,  and  physicked  and  blistered,  we  seek  for  other 
means  to  lull  the  irritation,  and  we  have  one  at  hand,  small  in  bulk  and 
potent  in  energy — opium.  Give  at  once  a  quarter  of  an  ounce,  reduced  to 
powder,  and  made  into  a  drink  with  gruel,  or  in  a  small  ball,  (in  its  crude 
state  it  would  be  too  long  in  dissolving  in  the  stomach :)  and  give  an  addi- 
tional drachm  every  six  hours.  If  the  jaw  should  be  quite  fixed,  adminis- 
ter it  in  injections.  The  bowels  must  be  attended  to  during  thie  exhibition 
of  the  opium,  and  aloes  given  in  small  doses,  to  keep  them  in  a  lax  state. 
Camphor  and  assafoetida  may  be  given  by  Ihose  who  please ; — we  are  not 
aWare  that  they  will  do  injury,  but  opium  is  the  sheet  anchor  of  the  vete- 
rinary practitioner. 

Great  caution  and  patience  are  requisite  in  administering  the  drinks, 
fot  the  elevating  of  the  head  seems  to  be  exceedingly  painfiu  to  the  horse. 
A  billl  may  be  divided  into  small  pieces,  and  with  a  piece  of  cane  or  whale- 
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bone  conveyed  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  where  it  will  be  dissolTed, 
und  must  be  swallowed. 

As  soon  as  possible  the  strength  should  be  supjiorted  by  nutritive  food. 
The  appetite  seldom  fails  in  this  disease ;  and  it  is  painful  to  see  the  re- 
peated eager  efforts  of  the  poor  animal  to  allay  his  hunger.  When  his  Jaws 
are  most  firmly  fixed,  he  will  sometimes  be  able  losuck  in  the  liquid  from  a 
moist  innsh  ; — if  he  baa  the  slightest  command  over  (hem,  he  will  contrive  lo 
swaJlow  the  greater  part  of  the  mash :  and  should  there  be  room  to  introduce 
the  mouth  of  a  small  horn,  he  will  Ihajikfully  take  as  much  gruel  as  his 
attendant  will  give  him.  Until  thejaws  are  firmly  locked,  he  may  be  suffered 
to  have  hay,  although  he  shoidd  only  chew  it  and  drop  it  from  the  mouth  ; 
for  this  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  may  delay  or  prevent  their  total 
closure.  Little  medicine  will  be  wanted  as  he  gets  better ;  nourishing 
food,  not  too  liberally  administered,  will  constitute  the  best  tonic;  and 
should  the  weather  be  sufficiently  warm,  few  things  will  do  him  more  good 
than  to  turn  him  out  for  two  or  three  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  It 
will  extend  the  muscles  of  his  neck,  and  bring  him  lo  the  use  of  his  limbs. 
Against  one  mode  of  treatment  we  enter  our  protest,  from  its  cruelty 
and  its  inutility — the  application  of  cold.  Some  turn  the  animal  out  un- 
covered in  a  frosty  night  We  have  no  faith  in  the  practice  of  this :  but 
placing  the  poor  horse  under  a  pump,  and  letting  the  water  flow  upon  his 
spasmed  limbs  for  hours  together,  or  dashing  it  violently  upon  hini,  while 
C  he  crouches  and  groans  all  the  while,  is  both  cruel  and  useless. 

V  FITS,  Ott   EPILEPSY. 

^  The  stream  of  nervous  influence  Is  sometimes  rapid,  but  the  susppn- 
sions  are  considerable,  and  this  is  the  theory  of  Fits,  or  Epilepsy.  For- 
tunately the  horse  is  not  often  afflicted  with  this  disease,  although  it  is 
not  unknown  to  the  breeder.  The  attack  is  sudden.  The  animal  stops  ; 
— trembles; — looks  vacantly  around  him,  and  falls.  Occasionally  the 
convulsions  which  follow  are  slight;  at  other  times  they  are  terrible.  The 
liead  and  fore  part  of  the  horse  are  most  affected,  and  the  contortions  are 
most  singular.  In  a  few  minutes  the  convulsions  cease;  he  gels  up;  looks 
around  him  with  a  kind  of  stupid  astonishment ;  shakes  his  ears  ;  urines ; 
and  eats  or  drinks  as  if  nothing  had  happened. 

The  only  hope  of  cure  consists  in  discovering  the  cause  of  the  fits  ;  and 
an  experienced  practitioner  must  be  consulted,  if  the  animal  be  valuable  : 
generally  speaking,  however,  the  cause  is  so  difficult  lo  discover,  and  llie 
hubit  of  fits  is  so  soon  formed,  and  they  will  so  frequently  return,  even  at  a 
great  distance  of  time,  that  he  who  values  his  own  safety,  or  the  lives  of 
his  family,  will  cease  to  use  an  epileptic  horse. 
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The  stream  of  nervous  influence  is  sometimes  stopped,  and  thence 
Bulla  Palsy.  The  power  of  the  muscle  is  unimpaired,  but  the  nervous 
energy  is  deficient.  Palsy  in  the  horse  is  usually  confined  to  the  hinder 
limbs.  When  purging  has  been  too  suddenly  stopjied,  he  becomes 
paralytic,  It  is  sometimes  the  consequence  of  violent  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  ft  is  produced  by  falls,  blows  on  the  loimi,  injury 
in  casting,  and  turning  in  a  narrow  stall.  In  these  latter  cases  the 
spine  has  been  evidently  injured.  Old  carriage  horses,  and  horses  of 
draught  of  every  kind,  although  not  absolutely  paralyzed,  have  often 
-;real  sliffness  in  their  gait,  and  difficulty  of  turning.  Possibly  they  can 
way  and  not  the  other.     They  are  unwilling  to  lie  down,  from 
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experience  of  the  difficulty  they  would  have  in  rising  again.  These  aiv 
evident  injuries  of  the  spme,  and  a  loss  of  some  of  the  joints  of  the  loins  or 
back,  and  are  without  remedy ;  and  so  oAen  is  palsy.  Bleeding,  physick- 
ing, antimonia]  medkines,  and  stimulating  embrocations,  are  the  most  likely 
means  of  cure. 

RABIES,  OR  MADNESS. 

.  There  is  another  disease  of  the  nervous  system,  of  which  we  must 
apeak — Rabies,  or  Madness — ^that  incurable  malady  which  results  from 
the  bite  of  a  rabid  or  mad  animal.  The  poison  of  the  saliva  remains  in  the 
wound  for  an  uncertain  time,  varying  from  three  to  eight  weeks  in  the 
horse,  and  then  begins  to  produce  its  dreadful  effects  on  the  system.  Tlie 
fittack  of  rabies  (or  hydrophobia,  as  it  is  commonly,  but  very  improperly 
called  in  the  horse  and  other  quadrupeds,  for  they  have  no  dread  of  water) 
is  usually  very  sudden.  The  animal  will  go  to  work  apparently  well ;  all 
at  once  he  will  stop,  tremble,  heave,  paw,  stagger  and  fall.  Almost  im- 
mediately he  will  rise ;  draw  his  load  a  little  farther ;  again  stop,  look  about 
him,  and  once  more  fall.  This  cannot  be  confounded  with  megrims, 
because  the  horse  is  perfectly  sensible.  The  sooner  he  is  led  home  the 
better,  for  the  progress  of  the  disease  is  most  rapid ;  and,  if  he  is  not  im- 
mediately destroyed,  he  should  be  slung,  for  sometimes  a  state  of  the 
highest  excitation  speedily  ensues.  The  horse  kicks  and  plunges  in  the 
most  violent  manner ;  attempts  furiously  to  seize  and  bite  the  other  horses, 
or  his  attendants ;  "  and  will  level  with  the  ground  every  thing  before  him, 
himself  sweating,  and  snorting,  and  foaming,  amidst  the  ruins.**  In  both 
the  ferocious  and  the  harmless  variety  of  the  disease,  staggering  and  palsy 
of  the  hinder  extremities  soon  follow.  We  remember  to  have  seen  a  beauti- 
ful mare,  sitting  on  her  haunches,  and  unable  to  rise,  yet  pawing  furiously 
with  her  fore-feet,  and  striking  at  every  thing  within  her  reach.  The  thirst 
is  excessive,  and  the  act  of  swallowing  is  usually  performed  with  a  forced 
gulping  effort,  and  the  head  is,  in  a  few  instances,  snatched  violently  from 
the  paiL     The  disease  rarely  extends  beyond  the  third  day. 

After  death,  there  is  uniformly  found  inflammation  at  the  back  part  of 
the  mouth,  and  at  the  top  of  the  windpipe,  and  likewise  in  the  stomach, 
and  on  the  membrane  covering  the  lungs,  and  where  the  spinal  marrow 
first  comes  from  the  brain. 

When  the  disease  can  be  clearly  connected  with  a  previous  bite,  the 
sooner  the  animal  is  destroyed  the  better,  for  there  is  no  cure.  If  the 
symptoms  bear  considerable  resemblance  to  rabies,  although  no  bite  be 
suspected,  the  horse  should  at  least  be  slung,  and  the  medicine,  if  any  be 
administered,  given  in  the  form  of  a  drink,  and  with  the  hand  well  pro- 
tected ;  because,  if  it  should  be  scratched  in  balling  the  horse,  or  the 
skin  should  have  been  previously  broken,  the  saliva  of  the  animal  is 
capable  of  communicating  the  disease.  Several  farriers  have  lost  their 
lives  from  being  bitten  or  scratched  in  the  act  of  administering  medicine 
to  a  rabid  horse. 

It  is  always  dangerous  to  encourage  dogs  much  about  the  stable,  and 
especially  if  they  become  fond  of  ^he  horses,  and  are  in  the  habit  of  jump- 
ing up  and  licking  them.  The  corners  of  horses'  mouths  are  often  sore 
from  the  pressure  of  the  bit ;  and  when  a  coach-dog  in  a  gentleman's 
stable — and  it  is  likely  to  happen  in  every  stable,  and  with  every  dog — 
becomes  rabid  and  dies,  the  horse  too  frequently  follows  him  at  no  great 
distance  of  time. 

If  a  horse  should  be  bitten  by  a  dog  under  suspicious  circumstances,  he 
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I  «hould  be  carefully  eKamined,  and  every  wound,  and  even  (he  slightest 
I  'flcrBtch,  well  burned  wilh  the  lunar  caustic  (nitrate  of  silver),  and  the  scab 
]  should  be  removed  and  the  operaliou  repeated  on  the  tliird  day.  The  hot 
1  iron  doea  not  ansvver  so  well,  and  other  caustics  are  not  so  manageable. 
[  In  the  spring  of  1827,  four  horses  were  bitten  near  Hyde  Park,  by 
1  mad  dog.  To  one  of  them  the  lunar  caustic  was  severely  and  twice 
i  applied — he  lived.  The  red  hot  iron  was  unsimringly  used  on  the 
I  ethers,  and  they  died.  The  caustic  must  reach  every  part  of  the  wound. 
I  At  the  espiretioji  of  the  fourth  month,  the  horse  may  be  conBidered  to  be 
f.flofe. 

NEUROTOMY,  OB  CUTTINB  THE  NERVE, 

To  enable  the  horse  to  accomplish  many  of  the  tasks  we  exact  from  him, 
tre  have  nailed  on  his  feet  an  iron  defence.  Without  the  shoe,  he  wotikl 
not  only  be  unable  to  travel  over  our  hard  roads,  but  he  would  speedily 
become  useless  to  us,  While,  however,  the  iron  protects  his  feet  from 
being  battered  and  bruised,  it  is  necessarily  inflenible.  It  cramps  and 
confines  the  hoof,  and,  without  great  care,  entails  on  out  valuable  servant 
disease  and  torture. 

Among  the  dilFerent  modes  of  palliating  or  removing  the  extreme  pain, 
veterinary  surE^eons  have  lately  resorted  to  the  division  of  the  nerve  which 
.goes  to  the  toot.  We  shall  now  perhaps  be  able  to  understand  the  reason 
fad  the  effect  of  the  operation.  The  nerve  of  the  leg,  we  have  said,  is  de- 
rived from  the  union  of  several  of  the  spinal  nerves,  and  consequently  it  is 
K  nerve  of  combined  feeling  and  motion.  The  fibres  connected  with  mo- 
tion, however,  ai«  directed  only  to  those  parts  which  are  concerned  in  the 
production  of  motion,  and  these  are  the  muscles.  By  the  contraction  of 
&e  muscles,  caused  by  the  influence  of  the  nerves,  the  limbs  are  moved. 
Hie  bones,  the  blood-vessels,  and  other  parts,  are  merely  passive.  Now 
the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  the  horse  do  not  estend  below  the  knee.  No  pari 
incerned  in  the  production  of  motion  is  found  below  the  knee,  and  the 
ibres  of  the  nei-ve  which  are  connected  wilh  motion  are  all  distributed 
this  joint;  and  when  we  divide  the  nerve  either  on  the  pastern,  or 
the  fetlock,  we  do  not  tonch  a  single  fibre  connected  with  motion. 
^Sbose  which  are  connected  with  feeling  are  continued  to  the  very  extre- 
mity of  the  foot,  and  these  are  the  fibres  which  we  divide  in  the  operation 
"neurotomy,  or  nerve-cutting.  We  cannot  possibly  interfere  with  (he 
ition  of  the  limb,  but  we  take  away  the  sensibility  or  feeling  of  the  foot, 
kkd  relieve  the  animal  from  torture;  and,  doing  this,  we  not  only  render 
jUm  a  service  in  return  for  the  many  we  have  received  from  him,  but  we 
often  and  speedily  abate  the  inflammation  of  the  part,  and  give  time  for 
Hie  use  of  remedies,  which  we  shouhi  otherwise  have  been  unable  (o  apply. 
Mid  thus  possibly  retain  his  services  for  many  a  year. 

It  is  long  before  a  new  operation  or  practice,  however  usetiil  or  judicioua 
it  may  be,  is  generally  adopted,  and,  probably,  the  majority  of  our  readers 
are  some  uf  the  last  to  shake  off  ihe  prejudices  and  errors  of  their  fore- 
fathers. We  have  heard  it  said  by  many  a  farmer,  and  by  iiiany  a  farrier, 
too — "  What !  cut  the  nerve  of  the  limb  !  Is  not  the  nerve  the  very  life  of 
the  limb?  Does  not  the  limb  derive  all  its  support  from  the  nerve? 
Will  not  the  foot  waste  away,  and  even  the  hoof  drop  off?"  Wlien  this 
operation  has  been  improperly  performed,  and  where  common  sense  would 
inve  forbidden  it,  and  the  horse,  not  only  freed  from  pain,  but  Irom  feeling 
has  buttered  and  bruised  his  foot,  which  the  sensation  of  pain  would 
have  iiermitted,  and  Ihiis  the  structure  of  Ihe  foot  hot  been  injured  or 
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^strayed,  and  the  hoof  Lbs  actually  dropped  off  after  tbe  dinsion  of  the 
nerve. — every  prejudice  has  been  strengthened,  and  the  operation  has 
been  censured  and  neglected.  Now,  although  we  have  shewn  that  every 
part  pf  the  animal  frame  is  dependent  on  nervous  energy,  we  have  also 
ahetfn  that  we  da  not  and  cannot,  by  this  operation,  injure  those  nerves  on 
which  nutrition  depends :  these  are  the  gaTiglial  nerves,  which  wind 
round  the  arteries  and  veiqs,  and  their  minutest  branchea,  and  enable  them 
ia  discharge  their  functions,  and  they  are  not,  and  cannot  be  touched  in 
the  operation  of  unnervuig;  nor  can  the  slighteat  portion  of  nutriment  be 
tuien  away  from  the  limb.  We  divide  only  the  nerve  of  aensation  ;  and  if 
W«  h^ve  used  a  little  common  sense,  and  considered  whether  it  be  a  case 
that  admits  of  the  operation,  and  will  probably  benefit  by  it,  we  shall  give 
leUef  tp  him  who  well  deserves  it,  and  will  amply  repay  it. 

1  Tha  QBTve  on  th«  iniidB  of  the  off  \ag  at  the  edge  of  tha 
■hank  bone,  and  behind  the  veio  and  artery- 

B  The  Goatfamatioii  of  the  aaroe  nerve  on  the  pailcn, 
and  ivooeeding  dowaward  to  aupply  th«  back  part 
of  the  footwilh  feeling. 

a   lliediTiaioDof  thenerreon  thefetlock joint 

D  Ttie  bnueb  which  iiq^ea  with  feeling  tbe  fore  pait  <£ 
the  foot. 

■  The  artery  between  tha  vein  and  naiva. 

r  "Hie  continnatton  of  the  arteiy  on  the  paakm,  ckwe  to, 
and  beTore  the  nene. 

□   The  vein  before  Ui«  artery  and  nerve. 

a  Hie  aune  vein  epieading  orer  the  paMem, 

I    One  of  tbe  Sexor  iendona,  the  ptr/brahu  (pedbrated). 

I  The  deeper  flexor  tendon,  the  per/orant  (peiforatinf^ 
contained  within  tbe  other). 

E    Tha  tendinoui  t>ajid  in  which  the  flexors  work. 

L    One  of  the  eitensois  of  the  foot. 

«   1^  internal  or  aeDBlble  frog. 

1    The  posterior  lateral  ligament. 

}  Tbe  fleahy  or  leDsible  lamina  covering  tbe  co£Bn  bon;^ 
the  homy  crust  being  removed. 

t   The  horny  cnist 

Our  cut  gives  a  view  of  the  nerve  on  the  inside,  as  it  appronches  the 
fetlock,  and  goes  over  the  pastern.  It  will  be  seen  tliat  branches  are  given 
off  above  the  fetlock,  which  go  to  the  fore  part  of  the  foot,  and  supply  it 
with  feeling.  The  continuation  of  the  nerve  below  the  fetlock  is  given 
principally  to  the  quarters  and  hinder  part  of  the  foot.  Tbe-  fira) 
consideration,  then,  with  the  operator  Is — Eloes  he  wish  to  deprive  tbe  wliole 
of  the  foot  of  sensation,  oris  thecause  of  lameness  principally  in  the  hinder 
part  of  the  foot,  so  that  he  can  leave  some  degree  of  feeling  in  the  fore 
part,  and  prevent  that  alteration  in  the  tread  and  going  of  the  horse, 
which  the  good  horseman  immediately  detects? 

The  horse  is  cast  and  securedi  and  the  limb  to  be  operated  on  removed 
from  the  bobbles  aad  extended ;  the  hair  having  been  previously  shaved 
from  the  part.  The  operator  then  feels  for  the  (hiobbing  of  the  artery,  ot 
tbe  round  firm  body  of  the  nerve  itself,  on  tbe  side  of  the  shank  bone,  or 
tbe  larger  pastern.  The  vein,  artery,  and  oerve  here  run  close  together, 
tbe  vein  Dwreal  to  the  front  of  tbe  leg,  then  the  artery,  and  tbe  no^e 
Vtfrif|tf,     U«  Tmillimiilj  euta  throu^  the  skin,  for  an  inch  and  a  htU  m 
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xtgth.  The  vessels  will  then  be  brought  uito  view,  and  the  nenre  irill  he 
islinguished  from  them,  by  its  lieing  behind,  and  by  its  whiteness. 

Rooked  needle  with  silk  is  pussed  under  it  to  raise  it  a  little ;  it  is  dia- 
ectedfrom  the  cellular  substance  beneath,  and  about  three  quarters  of  an 

(Bell  of  it  cut  out,  the  first  incision  being  made  at  the  upper  part,  in  which 
;  the  second  cut  will   not  be  felt      The  horse  must  then  be  turned 

■  wid  the  operation  performed  on  the  other  side,  for  there  is  a  nervous 
T'lTunk  on  both  sides.  The  wounds  are  now  closed  with  strips  of  ad- 
L-besive  plaster,  a  bandage  placed  over  them,  the  head  tied  up  for  two  days, 
^'ftnd  the  animal  kept  ratlier  low,  and  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  incisions 
I.Will  generally  rapidly  heal,  and  in  three  weeks,  or  a  month,  and  sometimes 

r,  the  horse  will  be  fit  for  work. 

r  ring-bone ; — the  side  cartilages  becoming  bony,  and  partial  stiffness 
y  of  the  pastern  and  colfin  joints,  the  operation  of  nerving  will  probably  be 
I  useful.     The  sense  of  pain  being  taken  away,  the  animal  will  use  these 

■  ^jwrts  more,  and  partly  recover  their  natural  action  and  motion.  For  the 
T  same  reason,  in  old  contraction  of  the  feet,  it  is  highly  beneficiul.  The  tor- 
[  ture  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  the  horny  crust  on  the  sensible  parts 
I  ■within  being  no  longer  felt,  and  the  foot  coming  fully  and  firmly  in  coa- 
[  tact  with  the  ground,  not  only  is  lameness  relieved,  but  the  elasticity  and 
r  form  of  the  foot  paKially  restored.     Where  there  has  long  existed  lame- 

3  unattended  with  heat  of  the  foot,  or  alteration  of  shape,  and  Ibe  seat 
I  «f  which  could  not  be  ascertained,  although  probably  existing  between  the 
I  rfiuttle  bone  and  the  back  tendon  which  plays  over  it,  neurotomy  may  be 
f  resorted  to  with  decided  advantage. 

Mischief,  however,  will  result  from  the  operation  if  the  pastern  or  coffin 
I  ^Joints  ore  perfectly  stifi',  because  the  cuticussiou  occasioned  by  the  forcible 
1  Contact  of  the  foot  with  the  ground,  and  unbroken  by  the  play  of  the  joints, 
I  must  necessarily  still  more  injure  the  bone.  When  (he  sole  of  the  foot  is  cou- 
>r  pumiced,  the  effect  of  neurotomy  will  be  most  destructive.  The  sole, 
I  scarcely  able  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  cofhu-bone  forced  below  its  natural 
E'situation,  even  when  pain  induces  the  animal  to  put  his  foot  as  gently  as 
KijJOBsible  on  the  g^round,  would  now  be  speedily  worn  through  and  destroyed. 
\  So  if  inflammation  existed,  although  its  pain  might  be  removed,  yet  its  pro- 
1  ^ress  would  be  quickened  by  the  bruising  to  which  the  (larts  might  be  sub- 
I  jected,  and  more  especially  would  this  be  the  case  if  there  were  any  ulcera- 
I  tion  of  the  ligaments  or  cartilages.  How  many  eases  will  this  include  ! 
I  ^o  how  many  poor  coach  and  cart-horses  and  hackneys  might  some 
Tijears  of  usefulness  and  enjoyment  thus  be  added! 

J       The  value  of  the  operation,  or  the  tmpleasant  consequences  which  may 
I -Allow  fivm  it,  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  sui^eon;  and  that  judg- 
laient  being  duly  exercised,  we  regard  this  operation  as  one  of  the  most 
'mportant  discoveries  in  horse  practice  in  modern  times. 


The  diseases  of  the  eye  constitute  a  very  important,  but  a  most  unsatis- 

'nctory  division  of  our  work ;  for  the  maladies  of  this  organ,  although  few 

a  number,  are  frequent  in  their  appearance  ;  they  are  sadly  obstinate,  and 

libafile  all  skill.    The  eye  of  the  horse  appears  to  be  naturally  more  disposed 

P';b)  disease  than  that  of  any  otlier  animal  with  which  we  are  acquainted  ; 

st  assuredly  there  is  no  domestic  animal,  the  treatment  of  whose 

F4>seuses  is  so  much  at  variance  with  common  sense. 

We  have  spoken  of  Fbaoture  of  the  orbit,  and  its  treatment,     Occa- 
wonally  a  Wound  is  inflicted  by  a  passionate  or  careless  servant.     The  eye 
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itself  is  rturely  injured.  It  is  placed  on  a  mass  of  fat,  and  it  turns  most  readily, 
and  the  pirong  of  the  fork  glances  off;  but  the  substance  around  the  eye  may 
be  deeply  wounded,  and  very  considerable  inflammation  may  ensue.  This 
should  be  abated  by  poultices,  and  bleeding,  and  physic ;  but  no  probe 
should  be  used,  under  the  foolish  idea  of  ascertaining  the  depth  of  the 
wound,  for,  from  the  constant  motion  of  the  eye,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
pass  the  probe  into  the  original  wound,  and  the  effort  to  accomplish  it  will 
give  a  great  deal  of  pain,  and  increase  the  inflammation. 

The  horse  has  occasionally  a  scaly  eruption  on  the  edges  of  the  eyelids, 
attended  with  great  itching,  in  the  effort  to  allay  which,  by  rubbing  the  part, 
the  eye  may  be  blemished.  The  nitrated  ointment  of  quicksilver,  mixed 
with  an  equal  quantity  of  lard,  may  be  slightly  rubbed  on  the  edges  of  the 
lids  with  considerable  good  eflfect. 

Warts  are  sometimes  attached  to  the  edges  of  the  lids,  and  are  a  source 
of  great  irritation.  When  rubbed  they  bleed,  and  the  common  opinion  is 
true  that  they  are  propagated  by  the  blood.  They  may  be  taken  off  with 
a  sharp  pair  of  scissors,  and  their  roots  touched  with  the  lunar  caustic. 

The  Haw  may  be  thickened,  and  project  on  the  fore  part  of  the  eye. 
The  eye  is  drawn  back  by  the  retractor  muscle  to  relieve  it  from  the  pain- 
ful influence  of  the  light ;  and  the  haw  being  thus  pushed  forward,  and 
thickened,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  thickened,  is  unable  to  retract. 
Cooling  applications,  and  bleeding  and  physic,  will  generally  set  all  right 
The  farrier  who  talks  of  cutting  out  this  important  organ  must  be  exceed- 
ingly ignorant 

^.  In  a  very  few  instances  long  continued  inflammation  of  the  haw  is  fol- 
lowed by  idceration  and  eating  away  of  the  cartilage.  If  the  Goulard  lotion, 
and  that  succeeded  by  the  white  vitriol,  fail  to  abate  the  inflammation  or  to 
retract  the  part,  it  may  be  necessary  to  extirpate  it  The  horse  must  be 
east,  and  the  aid  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  indispensable,  for  he  alone  can 
determine  how  much  of  the  neighbouring  membranes  must  likewise  be  re- 
moved. 

COMMON  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  EVE. 

The  conjunctiva  is  the  seat  of  the  worst  disease,  and  which  is  too  often 
destructive  to  the  eye.  We  may  consider  inflammation  of  the  eye  under 
two  forms — the  common  and  manageable,  and  the  speciflc  and  fatal. 
.  The  Comm(m  Injiammation  is  generally  sudden  in  its  attack.  The  lids 
will  be  found  swelled,  the  eyes  partially  closed,  with  some  weeping.  The 
inside  of  the  lid  will  be  red,  some  red  streaks  visible  on  the  white  of  the 
eye,  and  the  cornea  slightly  dim.  This  is  usually  connected  with  some 
degree  of  catarrh  or  cold ;  but  it  is  as  oflen  unaccompanied  by  this,  and 
depends  on  external  irritation,  as  a  blow,  or  the  presence  of  a  bit  of  hay-seed 
or  oat-husk  within  the  lid,  and  towards  the  outer  corner  where  the  haw 
eannot  reach  it :  therefore  the  lids  should  always  be  carefully  examined  as 
to  this  possible  source  of  the  complaint  The  health  of  the  animal  is 
generally  not  at  all  afiected ;  he  feeds  well,  and  performs  his  work  with  his 
usual  spirit.  Cooling  applications  to  the  eye,  as  the  Goulard's  extract  in 
the  proportion  of  a  drachm,  or  half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  to  a 
pint  of  water,  vrith  mash-diet,  and  gentle  physic,  will  usually  get  rid  of  this : 
ot  the  inflammation  vrill  subside  without  medical  treatment. 

SPECIFIC  OPHTHALMIA,  OR  MOON-BLINDNESS. 

Should  three  or  fpur  days  pass,  and  the  inflammation  not  be  abated^  we 
ma;  l^sgin  to  suspet^  that  it  is  the  true  (>pA^a£tnia>  e«:^^^aJ\^  M^Oca  «^ 
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be  very  impatient  of  light,  and  the  cornea  be  considerably  clouded  :  the 
aqueous  humor  then  often  loses  its  transparency,  even  the  iris  changes 
its  colour,  and  the  pupil  is  exceedingly  coutrocted.  We  have  now  on 
obstinate  disease  to  combat,  and  one  which  will  generally  maintain  its 
ground  in  spite  of  al!  our  efforts.  For  three,  or  four,  or  five  weeks,  the 
inflammation  will  remain  undiminished,  or  if  it  appears  to  yield  on  one  day, 
it  will  return  vrith  redoubled  violence  on  the  nest.  At  length,  and  often 
unconnected  with  any  of  the  means  we  have  been  using,  the  eye  begins  to 
bear  the  light,  the  redness  on  the  membrane  of  the  lid  and  the  white  of 
the  eye  somewhat  suddenly  disappears,  the  cornea  clears  up,  and  the  only 
vesrige  of  disease  which  remains  is  a  slight  thickening  of  the  lids,  and 
apparent  uneasiness  when  exposed  to  a  very  strong  light. 

If  we  imagine  that  we  have  got  rid  of  the  disease,  we  shall  be  sadly  dis- 
appointed, for  in  the  course  of  six  weeks  or  two  months,  either  the  same 
eye  undergoes  a  second  and  similar  attack,  or  the  otiier  eye  becomes  af- 
fected. All  again  seems  to  pass  over,  except  that  the  eye  is  not  so  perfectly 
restored,  and  a  slight,  deeply-seated  cloudiness  logins  to  appear ;  and  after 
repeated  attacks,  and  alternations  of  disease  from  eye  to  eye,  the  affair  ter- 
minates in  opacity  of  the  lens  or  its  capsule,  attended  with  perfect  blindness 
either  of  one  eye  or  both.  This  affection  was  formerly  known  by  the  name 
of  moon-bliiidn&is,  from  its  periodical  return,  and  some  supposed  influence 
of  the  moon.  That  planet,  however,  ha*  not,  and  cannot  have  any  thing 
to  do  with  it. 

What  is  the  practitioner  doing  all  this  while  ?  He  is  an  anxious  and 
busy,  but  almost  powerless  spectator.  He  foments  the  eyes  with  warm 
water,  or  applies  cold  lotions  with  the  extract  of  lead  or  opium,  or  poultices 
to  which  these  drugs  may  be  added ;  he  bleeds,  not  from  the  temporal 
artery,  for  that  does  not  supply  the  orbit  of  the  eye,  but  from  the  angular 
vdii  at  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  or  by  scarifying  the  lining  of  the  lid,  or 
by  subtracting  a  considerable  quantity  of  blood  from  the  jugular.  The 
scarifying  of  the  lids,  which  may  be  easily  accomplished  without  a  twitch, 
by  exposing  the  inside  of  the  lids,  and  drawing  a  keen  lancet  slightly  over 
it,  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  ways  to  abate  inflammation,  for  we  are 
then  immediately  unloading  the  distended  vessels.  He  places  his  setous  i 
in  the  cheek,  or  his  rowels  under  the  jaw;  and  he  keeps  the  animal  low, 
and  physics,  or  gives  fever  medicine  (digitalis,  nitre,  and  emelic  tartar); 
or,  as  some  have  done,  considering  it  as  a  constitutional  disease,  admi-  I 
nisters  the  corrosive  sublimate  daily  in  doses  of  a  scruple.  The  disease, 
however,  ebbs  and  flows,  retreats  and  attacks,  until  it  reaches  its  natural  i 
termination,  blindness  of  one  or  both  eyes. 

The  horse  is  more  subject  lo  this  disease  from  the  age  of  four  to  six  year*  J 
than  at  any  other  period.  He  has  then  completed  his  growth :  he  is  full 
of  blood,  and  liable  to  intlaminatory  complaints,  and  the  eye  is  the  organ 
attacked  from  a  peculiar  predisposition  in  it  to  inflammation,  the  nature 
or  cause  of  which  cannot  be  explained.  Every  affection  of  the  eye  ap- 
pearing about  this  age  must  be  regarded  with  much  suspicion.  It 
is  a  common  opinion  that  bluck  horses  are  more  subject  to  blindness  than 
others.  We  have  considerable  doubt  about  this,  or  rather  we  believe  that 
colour  has  no  influence  either  in  producing  or  aggravating  the  disease. 

As  this  malady  so  frequently  destroys  the  sight,    and   there  are  cer'  ,; 
tain  periods  when  the  inflammation  has  seemingly  subsided,  and  the  in- 
experienced person  would  be  deceived  into  the  belief  that  all  danger  is  at 
an  end,  the  eye  should  be  most  carefully  examined  at  the  time  of  purchase, 
and  the  examiner  should  be  fully  aware  of  all  the  minute  indications  of 
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previous  ^i"  approaching^  disease.  They  are  a  sh'ght  thickening  of  the  lids, 
or  puckering  towards  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye ;  a  difference  in  the  appa- 
rent size  of  the  eyes ;  a  cloudiness,  although  perhaps  scarcely  perceptible, 
of  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  or  more  deeply  seated,  or  a  hazy  circle  round 
its  edge ;  a  gloominess  of  the  eye  generally,  and  dulness  of  the  iris  ;  or  a 
minute,  faint,  dusky  spot  in  the  centre,  with  or  without  little  fibres  or  lines 
diverging  from  it. 

The  cause  of  this  inflammation  is  undoubtedly  a  strong  predisposition 
to  it  in  the  eye  of  the  horse,  but  assisted  by  the  heated  and  poisoned  air  of 
many  stables.  Some  of  our  readers  whose  stables  are  not  too  air-tight,  see 
frequently  a  great  deal  of  this  disease ;  but  if  they  knew  its  ravages  where 
several  horses  are  crowded  together,  and  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  admitted, 
they  would  deem  themselves  comparatively  fortunate.  The  heated  air  has 
much  to  do  with  the  production  of  the  disease  ; — the  poisoned  air  a  great 
deal  more ;  for  every  one  must  have  observed,  on  entering  a  close  stable 
early  in  the  morning,  strong  fumes  of  hartshorn,  which  were  painful  to  his 
eyes  and  caused  them  to  water.  What  must  be  the  constant  action  of 
this  on  the  eyes  of  the  horse  ?  The  dung  of  the  horse,  and  the  litter  of 
the  stables,  when  becoming  putrid,  give  out  fumes  of  volatile  alkali  or 
hartshorn ;  but  besides  this,  the  urine  of  the  horse,  for  some  purpose  un- 
known to  us,  possibly  to  teach  us  to  take  better  care  of  this  useful  servant, 
begins  very  soon  after  it  is  voided  to  give  out  an  immense  quantity  of  this 
pungent  gas.  If  we  are  scarcely  able  to  bear  it  when  we  stand  in  the 
stable  for  only  a  few  minutes,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  prevalence  of 
inflammation  in  the  eye  of  the  stabled  horse,  nor  at  the  difficulty  of  abating 
inflammation  while  the  eye  continues  to  be  exposed  to  such  painful  excite- 
ment. Stables  are  now  much  better  ventilated  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
this  disease  is  not  so  prevalent  as  it  was  fifly  years  ago. 

The  farmer  may  not  be  aware  of  another  cause  of  this  disease,  to  which 
his  horse  is  more  particularly  exposed,  viz.  confinement  in  a  dark  stable. 
Many  stables  in  the  country  have  no  glazed  windows,  but  there  is  a  flap 
which  is  open  for  a  few  hours  in  the  day,  or  while  the  carter  is  employed 
in  the  stable,  and  when  that  is  shut  down  almost  total  darkness  prevails. 
Let  our  reader  consider  what  are  his  sensations  when  he  suddenly  emerges 
from  a  dark  room  into  the  full  glare  of  light ;  he  is  dazzled  and  bewil- 
dered, and  some  time  passes  before  his  vision  is  distinct.  Let  this  be 
repeated  several  times  in  the  day,  and  what  will  be  the  consequence?  The 
sight  will  be  disordered,  and  the  eye  irreparably  injured.  Then  let  him 
think  of  his  poor  horse,  who  oflen  stumbles  and  starts  through  no  fault  of 
his  own,  although  he  is  corrected  for  so  doing,  but  because  his  eyes  are 
necessarily  weakened  by  these  sudden  transitions,  and  disposed  to  take 
on  this  sad  inflammation  with  all  its  fatal  results. 

The  propagation  of  various  diseases,  and  this  possibly  more  than  any 
other,  from  the  sire  to  his  progeny,  has  not  been  sufficiently  considered  by 
breeders.  Let  a  stallion  that' is  blind,  or  whose  sight  is  defective,  possess 
every  other  point  and  quality  that  can  be  wished,  yet  he  is  worse  than 
useless ;  for  a  very  considerable  proportion  of  his  offspring  will  most  as- 
suredly inherit  his  weak  eyes,  or  become  totally  blind.  There  is  no  fact 
better  established  than  this. 

The  most  frequent  consequences  of  this  disease  are  cloudiness  of  the  eye, 
and  cataract  The  cloudiness  is  singular  in  its  nature.  It  will  change  in 
twenty-four  hours  from  the  thinnest  film  to  the  thickest  opacity ;  and  as 
suddenly  the  eye  will  nearly  reg:ain  its  perfect  transparency,  but  only  to 
lose  it,  and  as  rapidly,  a  second  time.    The  most  batbaiowa  mfe>Jcia^^  Vw^ 
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teen  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  removing  this  cloudiness.  Clialk,  and 
Bait,  and  sugar,  and  even  iionnded  glass,  have  been  iiilvoduced  into  the  eye 
mechanically  to  rub  oif  Ihe  film.  It  was  forgotten  that  the  eloudinesa  was 
tiie  effect  of  inflammation,  and  that  means  so  harsh  and  cruel  were  very 
^kely  to  recall  the  inflammation  ^  that  these  rou^h  and  sharp  substances 
Blust  of  necessity  inflict  escruciating  pain ;  and  tliat,  afler  all,  it  generally  is 
not  a  film  on  the  surface  of  the  cornea,  but  a  dimness  pervading  its  Bub- 
stance,  and  even  sinking  deep  within  it,  and  llierefore  not  capable  of 
being  rubbed  off.  Where  the  cloudiness  can  be  removed,  it  will  be  best 
efiected  by  first  abating  inflammation;  and  ihen  exciting  the  absorbents 
to  take  up  the  grey  deposit,  by  washing  the  eye  with  a  very  weak  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  containing  not  more  than  a  grain  of  the  sublimate 
to  an  ounce  of  water. 

Opacity  of  the  lens  ia  another  consequence  of  inflammation.  A  white 
^eck  appears  on  the  centre  of  the  lens,  which  gradually  spreads  over  it, 
^d  completely  covers  it.  It  is  generally  so  white  and  pearly  as  not  to 
be  mistaken  ;  at  other  times  more  haxy,  deceiving  the  inexperienced,  and 
occasioning  doubt  in  the  mind  of  the  professional  man.  We  have  seen 
many  instances  in  which  the  sight  has  been  evidently  aSecled  or  almost 
lost,  and  yet  a  different  opinion  has  been  given  by  very  fair  judges. 
The  eye  must  be  exposed  to  the  light,  and  yet  under  the  kind  of  shelter 
to  which  we  have  previously  referred,  in  order  to  discover  the  defect.  The 
pupil  of  the  horse  is  seldom  black,  like  that  of  the  human  being,  and  its 
greyish  hue  conceals  the  recent  or  thin  film  which  may  be  spreading 
over  Ihe  lens. 

Cataract  in  the  eye  of  the  horse  admits  of  no  remedy,  for  two  obvious 
jeasona ;  the  retractor  muscle  draws  the  eye  back  so  poweriuUy  and  so 
deeply  into  the  socket,  that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  perform  any 
operation ;  and,  could  an  operation  be  performed,  and  the  opaque  lens 
removed,  the  sight  would  be  so  imperfect,  from  the  rays  of  light  not  being 
BufHciently  converged,  that  the  horse  would  lie  worse  to  ua  than  a  blind  one. 
The  man  who  bos  undergone  the  operation  of  couching,  may  put  a  new 
lens  before  his  eye,  in  the  form  of  a  convex  spectacle,  but  we  could  not 
vdapt  spectacles  to  the  eye  of  the  horse,  or  fix  them  there. 

OUTTA   SERENA.. 

Another  species  of  blindness,  and  of  which  we  spoke  when  describing 
the  retina,  is  Gutta  Serena,  commonly  called  the  gtasx  eye.  The  pupil  is 
more  than  usually  dilated ; — it  is  immoveable  and  bright,  and  glassy. 
This  is  palsy  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  its  expansion,  the  retina ;  and  is 
usually  produced  by  determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  We  have  de- 
scribed it  as  a  consequence  of  stagcjers.  So  much  pressure  has  been  oc- 
casioned on  the  base  of  the  brain,  that  the  nerve  has  been  injured,  and  its 
tiinction  destroyed.  The  treatment  of  Gutta  Serena  is  quite  as  diflicuit  as 
that  of  cataract.  We  have  heard  of  successful  cases,  but  we  never  saw  one ; 
liorshouldwe  be  disposed  to  incur  much  espenaein  endeavouring  to  accom- 
plish impossibilities,  ileasoning  from  Ihe  cause  of  the  disease,  we  should  bleed 
and  physic,  and  rowel.  If  we  succeeded,  it  must  be  by  constitutional  treal- 
menl ;  but  in  the  ma.)ority  of  cases,  the  pressure  would  have  long  ceased, 
although  the  mischief  which  it  had  effected  remained,  As  to  local  treat- 
ment, Ihe  seat  of  disease  is  out  of  our  reach. 
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Chapter  VIII. 

HiE  ANATOMY  AND  DISEASES  OF  TttE  JJOSE  AND  MOUTH. 

Wfi  now  proceed  to  the  description  of  the  face  of  the  horse,  so  called  in 
contradistinction  from  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  containing  the  braiii. 
The  nasal  bones,  or  bones  of  the  nose  (jj\  page  66,  and  a,  p.  68),  are 
connected  with  the  frontal  bones  above,  and  with  the  lacrymal,  i  t,  and 
the  bones  of  the  upper  jaw,  I  /,  on  either  side ;  they  are  united  together  by 
a  plain  suture,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  frontal,  and  they  terminate  in 
a  point  at  the  nostril  (f,  p.  63).  They  are  rounded  and  arched  above,  because 
they  are  exposed  to  occasional  violence  and  injury,  which  the  arch-form  will 
aiable  them  best  to  resist ;  and  at  the  base  of  the  arch,  where  the  main 
strength  should  be,  they  are  overlapped  by  the  upper  jawbone,  as  we  have 
described  the  temporal  bone  overlapping  the  base  of  the  parietal  These 
bones  form  a  principal  part  of  the  face ;  and  the  length,  or  shortness,  and 
the  character  of  the  face,  depend  upon  them.  The  largeness  and  length  of 
these  bones  constitute  the  striking  difference  between  the  head  of  the  cart 
horse  and  of  the  blood  horse. 

In  some  horses,  this  arch  is  more  than  usually  developed,  and  there  is, 
beside,  a  prominence  or  increased  arched ness  about  half-way  down 
the  nasal  bones.  These  horses  are  said  to  have  Roman  noses,  because 
this  arch  of  the  nose  distinguishes  the  profile  of  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  We  cannot  say  that  the  breed  of  horses  in  which 
the  Roman-nose  usually  occurs,  possesses  superior  sagacity  or  courage ; 
they  are  generally  easy,  good-tempered  horses,  excellent  feeders,  ana 
haidy  constitutioned,  but  possessing  little  blood.  Many  thorough-bred 
horses  have  a  peculiarity  the  reverse  of  the  Roman-nose.  There  is  a 
depression  or  hollow  about  the  middle  of  the  nasal  bones*  Although  this 
be  a  characteristic  of  breeding,  it  often  accompanies  an  nncontroUalne  and 
yicious  temper. 

These  bones  form  the  roof  of  an  important  cavity  (see  a,  p.  68)* 
The  sides  are  constituted  above  by  the  nasal  bones,  and,  lower  downj 
by  the  upper  jaw-bones  (superior  mamillaries),  while  plates  from  thesis 
latter  bones  project  and  compose  the  palate,  which  is  both  the  floor  of  the 
nose  and  the  roof  of  the  mouth  (t,  p.  68).  Above  (near  fig.  8),  not 
visible  in  our  cut,  is  a  bone  called  the  palatine,  although  it  contributes 
very  little  to  the  formation  of  the  palate.  It  is  the  termination  of  the 
palate,  or  the  border  of  the  opening  where  the  cavities  of  the  mduth  atld 
nose  meet  (fig.  8).  The  frontal  sinuses,  b,  and  large  vacuities  in  the  upper 
jaw-bone,  and  in  the  aethmoid,  I,  and  sphenoid  bones,  Af,  communicate  with 
drid  enlarge  the  cavity  of  the  nose. 

This  cavity  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  a  thick  cartilage  (r,  p.  68). 
When  we  open  the  nostril,  we  see  the  membrane  by  which  the  cartilage,  and 
tile  whole  of  the  cavity  of  the  nose  is  lined,  and  by  the  colour  of  which,  much 
more  than  by  that  of  the  lining  of  the  eyelids,  we  judge  of  the  degree  of 
fever,  and  particularly  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  any  of  the  air  pas- 
sages. By  the  sore  places  or  ulcerations  discovered  on  this  membrane,  we 
ly^ewise  determine  on  the  existence  of  glanders.  This  cavity  is,  on  either 
side,  occupied  by  two  bones,  which,  from  their  being  rolled  up  somewhat 
in  the  form  of  a  turban,  are  called  the  turbinated  or  turban-shaped  bones,  «  « ; 
part  of  the  cartilage  is  cut  away  to  display  them.  They  are  as  thin  as  gausEe^ 
aad  perforated,  like  gauze,  with  a  thousand  holes.  Between  theia  aacftl^ 
sufficient  passages  for  the  air;  - 


^^  first] 
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If  they  were  unroJled  they  would  present  a  very  considerable  surface ;  and 
i  on  every  part  of  them  is  spread  the  substance  or  pulp  of  the  olfactory,  or 
first  pair  of  nerves.     These  bones,  lined  with  delicate  membranes,  and  co- 
vered by  the  olfactory  nerves,  are  the  Mat  ofsmell:  and  they  are  thus  ex- 
panded, because  the  sense  ofsmell  in  the  horse  must,  to  a  very  consider- 
able decree,  supply  the  place  of  the  sense  of  touch  and  the  lessons  of  expe- 
rience in  the  human  being.     By  this  alone  is  be  enabled  to  select,  amongst 
the  nutritive  and  poisonous  herbage  of  the  meadow,  that  which  would  sup- 
port and  not  destroy  him.     The  troops  of  wild  horses  are  said  to  smell  the 
approach  of  an  enemy  ataveryconsiderabledistance.    In  his  domestic  state, 
the  horse  does  not  examine  the  different  food  which  is  placed  before  him, 
with  his  eye,  but  with  his  nose ;  and  if  the  smell  displeases  him,  no  coaxing 
I  vill  induce  him  to  eat  it.     He  examines  a  stranger  by  the  smell,  and,  by 
f  very  intelligible  signs,  expresses  the  opinion  which  he  forms  of  him  by  this 
k  inquisition.     The  horse  will  evidently  recognise  his  favourite  groom  when 
k'btt  has  nothing  else  to  indicate  bis  approach  but  the  sense  of  smell.     These 
f  savities  are  likewise  organs  of  voice.      The  sound  reverberates  through 
f  them,  and  increases  in  loudness,  as  through  the  windings  of  a  French  horn. 
The  extension  of  the  nostril  at  the  lower  part  of  these  cavities    is  an 
f  important  part  of  the   face,   and    intimately'  connected  with  breeding, 
I  courage,  and   speed.      The  horse  can  breathe    only   through   the   nose. 
f  All  tlie  air  which  [;oes  to  and  returns  from  the  lungs  must  pass  through 
1  nostrils.      In    the  common  act  of  breathing,  these  are  sufficiently 
I  large;  but  when  the  animal  is  put  on  his  speed,  and  the  respiration 
\  is  quickened,  these  passages  must  dilate,  or  he  will  be  much  distressed. 
F  TJie  expanded  nostril  is  a  striking  feature  in  the  blood-horse,  especially 
I  Vhen    he   has  been    excited   and   not  over-blown.      Tlie  sporting   man 
^  will  not  forget  the  sudden  effect  which  is   given  to  the  countenance  of 
B  hunter,  when  his  ears  become  erect,  and  his  nostrils  dilate  aa  he  first 
arsthe  cry  of  the  hounds,  and  snorts,  and  scents  them  afar  oB";  and  the 
J  pwnful  and  spasmed  stretching  of  this  part,  in  the  poor  over-driven  post- 
■  viiorse,  will  shew  how  necessary  it  is  that  the  passage  to  the  lungs  should 
\  he  free  and  open.     The  nostril  should  not  only  be  large,  but  the  skin  and 
I  -substance  which  cover  the  entrance  into  the  nose  should  be  thin  and  elastic, 
'  that  they  may  more  readily  yield,  when  the  necessity  of  the  anipial  requires 
K  greater  supply  of  air,  and  afterwards  return  to  their   natural  dimen- 
[  nons.     Therefore,  nature,  which  adapts  the  animal  to  his  situation  and  use, 
]  has  given  to  the  cart-horse,  that  is  seldom  blown,  a  confined  nostril,  and 
I  Surromided  by  much  cellular  substance,  and  a  thick  skin  ;  and  to  the  horse 
e  breeding,  whose  use  consists  in  his  speed  and  his  continuance,  a 
I  wider  nostril,  and  much  more  flexible. 

The  inhabitants  of  some  countries  were  accustomed  to  slit  the  nostrils 
wnf  their  horses,  thai  they  might  be  less  distressed  in  the  severe  and  long-con- 
^linued  exertion  of  their  speed.  The  Icelanders  do  so  to  the  present  day. 
'  There  is  no  necessity  for  this,  for  nature  has  made  ample  provision  for  all 
the  ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  exertion  we  can  require  from  the  horse*. 
Some  very  powerful  muscles  proceed  from  different  parts  of  the  face,  to  the 
neigbbourbood  of  the  nostrils,  to  draw  them  back,  and  dilate  them.     Four 

I  of  them  are  given  in  this  cut,  which  is  introduced  here  to  complete  our 
■  De  Gray,   whoaa  "  Complele  Horseitum"  was  publislied  in  1657,  rerommends 
But  n  HliDnbUiig  or  crippli;!!  horse  ihuiilil  have  hia  DDse  cut  open,  and  tlw  two  tendou 
Vtuch  gu  to  the  lip  ('"•■'-'i  -    — -■  ""  ■    ■■ 


prutice«  DDW-B^yB,  bid  notbiog  half  »o  borbuoo*  as  thU. 


ANATOWT  OF  THE  NOSE  AND  LIPS.  1' 

present  subject,  and  which  will  be  oflen  referred  to  in  the  course  of  oi 
work;  I,  tn,  o,  and/j,  are  muscIcB  employed  for  this  purpose. 


a  llie  upper  part  at  the  ligament  of  the  neck. 

b  tho  letatar  humeri  (elevator  of  the  shoulder),  Biieing  from  the  tubercle  of  the  occiput, 
the  mastoitl  (nipple -shaped)  process  of  the  temporal  bone,  and  the  transrerse  pro- 
cesses (cross  projections}  of  the  four  first  bones  of  the  neck,  and  Iho  lignmeDt  of 
the  neck,  and  going  to  the  muscles  of  the  shoulders,  and  the  upper  hone  of  the  arm: 
to  draw  forwsxd  the  shoulder  and  arm;  or  turn  the  head  and  neck ;  and,  when  tha 
two  leTators  act,  to  depress  the  head. 

e  The  tendon  common  to  the  compiexta  migor  (larger  complicated),  and  tplatna  (splint- 
like)  ; — to  the  mastoid  process  of  the  temporal,  to  bold  up  the  head,  ur,  the  muscles 
on  one  ude  alone  acting,  to  turn  it. 

d  The  >fcmD-nuj?i//<]ru,  (belonging  tothebreasl-bone)auduppei-jaw,  from  the  cartilage  in 
front  of  the  oheEtto  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw:  to  bend  the  head,  or,  if  one  only 
act,  to  bend  it  on  one  side. 

t  The  ilglo-maxiilarii,  from  the  styloid  (pencil-shaped)  or  coracoid  (beak-shaped)  proeesi 
of  the  occiput,  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw:  topull  thejaw  baekward  and  open  it. 

/  Hie  tubicapuio  hyoidtat,  from  under  the  shoulder-blade,  to  the  body  of  the  di  hyuidtt 
(the  bone  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  formed  like  a  Greek  u,  v) :  to  draw  back  that 

g  The  rnatteler  (chewing);  amost  powerful  muBcle,consUtuting  the  cheek  of  the  horse : — 
from  the  upper  jaw-bone  into  the  rough  surface  round  the  angle  of  (he  lower; — ia 
conjunction  with  the  temporal  muscle  to  close  the  mouth  and  chew  the  food, 

A  The  oriicutarii  (circular)  surrounding  (he  eye  and  closing  the  lids. 

i  The  zggiimaliau,  IJrom  the  rygomalic  arch  and  masieter  to  the  comer  of  the  mouth,  to 
draw  back  the  angle  of  the  mouth. 

<l  The  buccinator  (trumpeter),  from  the  inside  of  the  mouth  and  cheeks,  to  the  angle  of 
the  mouth,  to  draw  it  back. 

/  The  aatalii  labii  tuprrierii  (belonging  to  the  nose  and  upper  lip),  from  a  depression  at 
the  junction  of  the  superior  msxillaiy  and  malar  hones,  to  the  angle  of  the  BMtdl: 
■ — to  raise  the  lip,  and  dilate  the  nostrils. 

M  Dilator  narii  lateraHt  (side  dilator  of  the  nostril),  rerersedto  shew  the  Tessela  andnerveg 
which  it  covers,  going  from  the  covering  of  the  nasal  and  frontal  bonea^to  the  angle 
of  the  mouth,  and  side  of  the  uostril : — to  retract  the  upper  lip  end  dilate  the  m4(ix&&< 

li  A7aform<vnM(gTe»tdilatoi),aHiBtingiiithewin«o£cQ. 
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•  Drpreaor  /a&ii  iafiriorU  (piiUei  down  uf  the  uudcr  lip),  to  the  iidei  of  IhS  m 
to  pull  it  down. 

p  Orii'c'u/ari's  oni  (circular  niiucle  of  tlm  mouth),  surroundiDg  Uia  mouth:  tu  close  the 
lips,  and  dilate  the  nuatrila. 

J  The  upper  puitiun  of  the  'parotid  gland  (j^aud  oear  the  ear)  reverbed,  to  shew  the  blgod- 
vcsscla  ajid  nuivea  heneath  it- 

r  The  p.irotid  duct  piercing  the  cheek,  (u  discharge  the  saliva  into  the  mouth. 

t  The  maxillary  gland  (gland  of  the  lower  jaw)  with  its  duct. 

t    The  jugular  (ueck)  vein,  after  the  two  branches  have  united. 

u  At  this  ielter,  the  submaxillBiy  aitarj,  a  brancli  of  the  jugiikx  and  the  parotid  duct 
pass  under  and  within  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw ;  they  come  out  agnin  at  w,  and 
dimh  up  the  cheek  to  be  distributed  over  the  Face. 

V  The  vein  and  artery,  passing  under  the  lygomatic  nrch. 

X  A  branch  ofthe  fifth  pair,  the  sensitiva  nerve  of  the  face,  emerging  from  under  the  pa- 
rotid gland. 

y  The  main  branch  of  the  pnrlio  dara  (lurnl   portion)    of  the  seventh  pdr,   the  mator 
I  (moving)  nerve  of  the  face  coming  out  from  Iwnealh  the  parotid  gland,  to  spread 

I  ever  the  face, 

t  Branches  of  both  nerves,  with  small  blood-vessels. 

There  are  also  four  distinct  cartilages  attached  to  the  nostrils,  which,  by 
Iheir  elasticity,  bring'  bacli  the  nostrils  to  their  former  dimensions,  as  soon  as 
the  muscles  cease  to  act.  The  bones  of  the  nose  (a  a,  p.  66,  and  /,  p.  63), 
are  also  sharpened  off  to  a  point,  to  give  wider  range  for  the  action  of  the 
muscles;  while  the  cartilages  are  so  contrived,  as  not  only  to  discharge  the 
uBice  we  have  mentioned,  but  to  protect  this  projection  of  bone  from  injury. 

There  are  two  circumstances,  which,  more  than  any  others,  wiL  enable 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  the  owner  of  a  horae,  accurately  to  judge  of 
Jie  character  and  degree  of  many  diseases,  and  to  which  very  few 
pay  BuiBcient  attention ;  these  are  the  pulse,  of  which  we  shall  presently 
speak,  and  the  colour  of  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  at  which  we 
have  hinted,  a  fevr  pages  back,  and  of  which  we  would  og^n  remind 
the  reader.  It  is  the  custom  of  most  veterinary  surgeons,  and  of 
almost  every  horseman  who  takes  any  pains  to  ascertdn  lor  himself  the 
state  of  his  sick  horse,  to  turn  down  the  under  ejelid,  and  to  form  his 
opinion  by  the  colour  winch  its  lining  presents.  If  it  be  very  red,  there  is 
considerable  fever ; — if  it  be  of  a  pale  pinkish  hue,  there  is  little  danger. 
The  nose  is  more  easily  got  at ; — the  suiface  presented  to  the  view  is  more 
extensive ; — the  sympathy  with  almost  all  the  important  organs  is  greater ; — 
and  the  changes  produced  by  disease  are  more  striking  and  more  conclu- 
sive. Let  the  reader  first  make  himself  well  aojuainted  with  the  uniform 
pale  pink  appearance  of  that  portion  of  the  membrane  which  covers  the 
lower  part  of  the  cartilaginous  partition  between  the  nostrils,  when  the  horse 
is  in  health,  and  quiet ;  then  the  increased  blush  of  red,  betokening  some 
excitement  of  the  system ; — the  streaked  appearance  of  inflammation  com- 
menced, and  threatening  to  increase — the  intense  florid  red,  of  acute  inflam- 
mation ; — the  pule  ground  with  patches  of  vivid  red,  shewing  the  half  sub- 
dued, but  still  existing  fever;  the  uniform  colour,  although  somewhat 
redder  than  natural,  predicting  a  return  to  a  healthy  circulation;  the  pale- 
ness approaching  to  white,  marking  the  stiige  of  debility,  and  sometimes 
intermingled  witli  radiations  of  crimson,  inducing  the  suspicion  of  lurking 
miscliief ;  and  the  dark  livid  colour  of  approaching  stagnation  of  the  vital 
current :  these,  with  all  their  sliades  of  difference,  will  be  guides  to  his 
Opinion  and  Ircatroeiit,  which  every  one,  who  has  studied  theoi,  will  highly 
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NASAL  GLEET,  OR  DISCHARGE  FROM  THE  NOSE. 

The  most  frequent  disease  of  this  cavity  is  ah  increased  and  thicker 
discharge  of  fluid  from  the  nose.  It  may  be  properly  called  a  Nasal 
Gl^et.  There  is  a  constant  secretion  of  fluid  to  lubricate  and  moisten 
the  membrane  that  lines  the  cavity  of  the  nose,  which,  under  catarrh  or  cold, 
is  increased  in  quantity,  and  altered  in  appearance  and  consistence^ 
This  will  properly  belong  to  our  account  of  catarrh  or  cold;  but  that 
to  which  we  immediately  refer  is  a  continued  and  oflentimes  profuse  dis- 
charge when  every  symptom  of  catarrh  and  fever  has  passed  away ;  an 
almost  incredible  quantity  of  thickened  mucus,  of  different  colours : — if  the 
horse  is  at  grass,  almost  as  green  as  the  food  on  which  he  lives; — or,  if  he 
be  stabled,  white,  straw-coloured,  brown,  or  even  bloody,  and  sometimes 
evidently  mingled  with  matter  or  pus ;  and  either  constantly  runnings  oi^ 
snorted  out  in  masses  many  times  in  the  day  ;  teasing  the  horse,  and  a  per-* 
feet  nuisance  in  the  stable,  and  to  the  rider.  We  have  known  this  con- 
tinue several  months,  and  eventually  destroy  the  horse. 

If  the  discharge  be  not  offensive  to  the  smell,  nor  mixed  with  any  mat* 
ter,  it  is  probably  merely  an  increased  and  somewhat  vitiated  secretion 
from  the  cavities  of  the  nose ;  and,  all  fever  having  disappeared,  will  fire- 
quently  yield  to  small  doses  of  blue  vitriol,  from  one  to  two  drachms,  and 
given  twice  in  the  day.  If  fever  or  cough  remain,  the  cough  medicine 
which  will  hereafter  be  described  must  be  combined  with  the  tonic.  If 
the  discharge  be  mingled  with  pus,  and  very  offensive,  the  vegetable  tonics, 
gentian  and  ginger,  may  be  added  to  the  copper  in  doses  of  two  drachiiis 
of  the  former,  and  one  of  the  latter ;  but  there  is  then  reason  to  apprehend 
that  the  discharge  will  not  be  controlled,  and  will  terminate  in  glanders. 
Turning  into  a  salt  marsh  will  occasionally  effect  a  cure^  when  both  the 
mineral  and  the  vegetable  tonics  have  failed. 

GLANDERS. 

The  next  and  most  formidable  of  all  the  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is 
subject,  is  Glanders.  It  is  described  by  writers  fifteen  hundred  years 
ago,  and  it  was  then,  and  is  noWj  not  only  a  loathsome,  but  an  incurable 
disease ;  we  shall  therefoi'e  principally  confine  ourselves  ia  the  considera- 
tion of  its  symptoms,  nature,  and  causes,  and  prevention,  and  degree  of 
contagion,  and  these  will  afford  too  much  matter  of  interest  to  the  farmer. 

If  we  could  obtain  an  authentic  history  of  the  glandered  horsey  we  should 
find  that,  in  the  majority  of  instances j  if  the  disease  were  bred  in  him,  he 
had  been  dull,  off  his  feed,  losing  flesh,  and  his  coat  staring ;  and  that  these 
appearances  had  for  several  weeks  preceded  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
glanders.  These  symptoms,  however,  may  lead  to,  or  be  the  causes  of 
other  diseases,  or  they  may  pass  away,  and  the  horse  may  returti  to  perfect 
health.  That  which  would  be  considered  as  the  earliest,  and  an  unques- 
tionable symptom  of  glanders,  would  be  an  increased  discharge  from  one 
or  both  nostrils ;  different  from  the  discharge  of  catarrh,  because  it  is 
usually  lighter  and  clearer  in  its  colour,  and  tnore  glutinous  or  sticky. 
When  rubbed  between  the  fingers  it  has,  even  in  an  early  stage,  a  peculiar, 
clammy,  bird-limy  feel.  It  k  not  discharged  occasionally  and  in  large 
quantities,  like  the  mucus  of  catarrh,  but  it  is  constantly  running  from  the 
nostriL 

It  is  a  singular  chcuinstaneei  for  Mrhkh  no  satisfactory  account  has  yet 
been  given,  that  when  one  nostril  alone  is  attacked^  it  is  in  a  great  tcAr 
Joiity  of  caaes  Ibi-Mar  «r  left*    M<  D^ip^i  tbe  dSooe^m  f^l  ^St»&  x^'Oeieaiast 
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school  at  Toulouse,  gives  a  most  singular  account  of  this.  He  says  that 
out  of  eight  hundred  cases  of  glanders  that  came  under  his  notice,  only 
one  was  affected  in  tlie  right  nostril. 

Tliis  discharge,  in  cases  of  infection,  may  continue,  and  in  so  slight  a 
degree  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible,  for  many  weeks  or  months  before 
the  health  and  capabilities  of  the  horse  seem  to  be  injured.  It  will 
remain  for  a  long  time  almost  transparent,  yet  gluey ;  and  then  it 
will  begin  to  be  mingled  with  pus ;  retaining,  however,  its  sticky  characler, 
and  being  rarely  ofl'ensive  in  the  early  stages.  The  constant  flow  of 
this  secretion,  and  ils  stickiness,  with  the  absence  of  cough  either 
before  or  during  the  discharge,  will  be  the  only  symptoms.  In  process  of 
time,  however,  pus  mingles  with  the  discharge,  and  then  another  and  a 
characteristic  symptom  appears.  Some  of  this  is  absorbed,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring glands  become  affected ;  and,  if  there  be  discharge  from  both  nos- 
trils, the  glands  within  the  under  jaw  will  be  on  both  sides  enlai^ed.  If 
the  discharge  be  from  one  nostril  only,  the  swelled  gland  will  be  found  oa 
that  side  alone.  Glanders,  however,  will  frequently  exist  at  an  early  stage 
wilhout  these  swelled  glands,  and  some  other  diseases,  as  catarrh,  will  pro- 
duce them.  Then  we  must  look  oi.it  for  some  peculiarity  about  these 
glands,  and  we  shall  readily  find  iL  Tiie  swelling  may  be  at  first  some- 
what large  and  diffused,'  but  the  surrounding  enlargement  soon  goes  off, 
and  one  or  two  small  distinct  glands  remain ;  and  they  are  not  in  the  centre 
of  the  channel,  but  adhere  closely  to  the  jaw  on  ike  affected  side. 

The  membrane  of  the  nose  may  now  be  examined,  and  will  materially 
guide  our  opinion.  It  will  either  be  of  a  dark  purplish  hue,  or  almost  of 
a  leaden  colour,  or  of  any  shade  between  the  two ;  or,  if  there  be  some  of 
the  redness  of  inflammation,  it  will  have  a  purple  tinge ;  but  there  will  never 
be  the  faint  pink  blush  of  health,  or  the  intense  and  vivid  red  of  usual  in- 
flammation. Spots  of  ulceration  will  probably  appear  on  the  membrane 
covering  Ibe  cartilage  of  the  nose— not  simple  sore  places,  or  streaks  of 
abrasion,  and  quite  superficial,  but  small  ulcers  usually  approaching  to  a  cir- 
cular form,  deep,  with  the  edges  abrupt  and  prominenC  When  these  ap- 
pearances are  observed,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  matter.  Care 
should  be  taken,  however,  to  ascertain  that  these  ulcers  do  actually 
exist,  for  spots  of  mucus  adhering  to  the  membrane  have  been  more  titan 
once  taken  for  them.  The  finger  should,  if  possible,  be  passed  over  the  sup- 
posed ulcer,  to  determine  whether  it  can  be  wiped  away  ;  and  it  should  be 
recollected,  as  we  have  already  hinted  when  describing  the  duct  that  con- 
veys the  tears  to  the  nose,  that  tlie  orifice  of  that  duct,  just  within  the  nos- 
tril, and  on  the  inner  side  of  it,  has  been  mistaken  for  a  cancerous  ulcer. 
This  orifice  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  common  skin  of  the  muzzle  which 
runs  a  lillle  way  up  the  nostril,  while  the  ulcer  of  glanders  is  on  the  proper 
membrane  of  the  nose  above ;  and  the  line  of  separation  between  the  two 
is  evident  on  the  slightest  inspection. 

It  is  proper  to  state  that  this  discharge  has  continued  unattended  by  any 
^ther  disease,  or  even  by  ulceration  of  the  nostril  for  two  or  three  years, 
wd  yet  the  horse  was  decidedly  glandered  from  the  beginning,  and  capable 
rf  propagating  the  malady. 

When  ulcers  on  the  membrane  of  the  nose  have  appeared,  the  constitu- 

ifion  will  be  evidently  affected.     The  horse  will  lose  fleshy  his  belly  will 

e  tucked  up ;  his  coat  will  be  unthrifty,  and  readily  come  off;  cough  will 

e  heard ;  tlie  appetite  will  be  impaired ;  the  strength  will  fail ;  the  di3« 

Rfaarge  from  the  nose  will  grow  more  purulent,  discoloured,  bloody,  stink' 

;  the  ulcers  ill  Ibe  nose  will  be  larger  aud  moie  numerous ;  and,  the 
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air-passages  being  obstructed,  a  grating,  choking  noise  will  be  heard  at 
every  act  of  breathing.  The  lungs  are  now  diseased ;  they  are  filled  with 
tubercles  or  ulcerations ;  and  the  horse  at  length  dies,  an  emaciated  and 
loathsome  object. 

The  symptoms  frequently  vary,  and  to  a  most  puzzling  degree.  The 
discharge  will  be  so  slight  as  scarcely  to  be  perceived,  and  known  only 
by  its  stickiness ;  and  the  glands  will  not  be  in  the  least  degree  enlarged. 
At  other  times  a  very  small  enlarged  gland  may  be  found,  adhering  to  the 
jaw,  and  may  be  stationary  month  after  month,  and  the  surgeon  may  be 
told  that  there  has  never  been  discharge  from  the  nose.  He  will,  how- 
ever, be  wrongly  informed  here ;  it  has  most  assuredly  existed,  although 
perhaps  to  no  great  degree,  at  some  former  period,  and  he  will  generally 
without  much  difficulty  discover  it  then,  although  perhaps  in  so  small  a 
quantity  that  the  groom  or  carter  will  deny  its  existence ;  and  he  will  prin- 
cipally satisfy  himself  with  respect  to  it,  by  its  gluey  feeling. 

Glanders  have  often  been  confounded  with  strangles^  and  by  those  who 
ought  to  have  known  better.  Strangles  are  peculiar  to  young  horses. 
The  early  stage  resembles  common  cold,  with  some  degree  of  fever 
and  sore  throat ;  generally  with  distressing  cough,  or  at  least  frequent 
wheezing ;  and  when  the  enlargement  appears  beneath  the  jaw,  it  is  not  a 
single  small  gland,  but  a  swelling  of  the  whole  of  the  substance  between 
the  jaws ;  growing  harder  towards  the  middle ;  and  after  a  while  appearing 
to  contain  a  fluid,  and  breaking.  In  strangles  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
will  be  intensely  red,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  profuse,  and  puru- 
lent, or  mixed  with  matter  almost  from  the  first ;  and  when  the  tumour  has 
bursty  the  fever  will  abate,  and  the  horse  will  speedily  get  well. 

Should  the  discharge  from  the  nose  continue  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  horse  has  recovered  from  strangles,  as  it  sometimes  does,  there  is 
no  cause  for  fear.  Simple  strangles  need  never  degenerate  into  glanders. 
Good  keep,  and  small  doses  of  the  blue  vitriol  given  internally,  will  gra- 
dually make  all  right 

Glanders  have  been  confounded  with  catarrh  or  cold,  but  the  distinction 
between  them  is  plain  enough.  Fever  accompanies  cold,  and  loss  of  appe- 
tite, and  sore  throat  (the  quidding  of  the  food,  and  gulping  of  the  water 
are  sufficient  indications  of  the  latter  of  these)  ;  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
is  profuse,  and  perhaps  purulent ;  and  the  glands  under  the  jaw,  if  swelled, 
are  moveable,  and  there  is  a  thickening  around  them,  and  they  are  tender 
and  hot.  With  proper  treatment  the  fever  abates ;  the  cough  disappears ; 
the  swellings  under  the  throat  subside,  and  the  discharge  from  the  nose  gra- 
dually ceases,  or,  if  it  remain,  it  is  usually  very  different  from  that  which 
characterizes  glanders.  In  glanders,  there  is  seldom  cough  of  any  con- 
sequence, and,  generally,  no  cough  at  all. 

A  running  from  the  nose,  small  in  quantity,  and  from  the  smallness  of 
its  quantity  drying  about  the  edges  of  the  nostril,  and  so  presenting  some 
appearance  of  stickiness,  will,  in  a  few  cases,  remain  afler  severe  catarrh, 
and  especially  after  the  influenza  of  spring ;  and  these  have  gradually  as- 
sumed the  character  of  glanders,  and  more  particularly  when  they  have 
been  accompanied  by  enlarged  glands  and  ulceration  in  the  nose.  Here 
the  aid  of  a  judicious  veterinary  surgeon  is  indispensable ;  and  he  perhaps 
will  experience  considerable  difficulty  in  deciding  the  case.  One  circum- 
stance will  principally  guide  him.  No  disease  will  run  on  to  glandors 
which  has  not,  to  a  considerable  and  palpable  degree,  impaired  and  broken 
down  the  constitution ;  and  every  disease  that  does  this  will  run  on  to 
glanders.    He  will  look  then  to  4he  gene^ral  sW\;&  «sA  ^^sck^^s^Q^Ok  ^^  "^^ 
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horse,  as  well  as  to  the  situation  of  the  glaiids,  the  nature  of  the  discharge 
and  character  of  the  ulceration. 

If,  after  all,  he  in  in  doubt,  an  esperiment  may  be  resorted  to,  which 
wears  indeed  the  appearance  of  cruelty,  and  which  only  the  safety  of  a  va- 
luable animal,  or  of  a  whole  team,  can  justify :  he  will  iiiocnlote  ah  tiss  or  a 
borse  already  condemned  to  the  hounds  with  the  matter  discharged  from 
the  nose.  If  the  horse  be  gkndered,  the  symptoms  of  glanders  or  farcy 
will  appear  in  the  inoculated  animal  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 
-  The  history  we  have  given  of  the  symptoms  of  glanders  will  pretty 
elearly  point  out  its  nature.  It  is  an  affection  of  the  membrane  of  the 
nose.  Some  say  that  it  is  the  production  of  tubercles,  or  minute  tumours 
in  (he  upper  cells  of  the  nose,  which  may  long  exist  undetected,  and  hard 
to  he  detected  except  by  a.  scarcely  perceptible  nmning  from  the  nostril, 
caused  by  the  slight  irritation  which  they  occasion.  These  tubercles  gra- 
dually become  more  numerous  ;  they  cluster  together,  suppurate,  and  break ; 
and  smull  ulcerations  are  formed.  The  ulcers  dischan<;e  a  poisonous  matter, 
which  is  absorbed  and  taken  up  by  the  neighbouring  glands,  and  which,  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity,  vitiates  the  constitution  of  the  animal,  and  is  capa- 
ble of  communicating  the  disease  to  others.  Other  surgeons  content  them- 
■elves  with  saying  that  it  is  an  inflammation  of  the  membrane  of  tlie  nose, 
which  may  assume  an  acute  or  chronic  form,  or  in  a  very  short  lime,  or 
exceedingly  slowly,  run  on  to  ulceration. 

The  malady  proceeds  as  we  have  already  described  it,  but,  before  its  ter- 
mination, becomes  connected  with  farcy.  Few  horses  die  of  glanders  with- 
out exhibiting  some  appearance  of  farcy  ;  and  farcy,  in  its  latter  stages,  is 
almost  invariably  accompanied  by  glanders: — tk^  are  different  fomu  or 
Uages  of  the  same  diieaie. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  membrane  of  the  nose  is  the  original  seat 
trf'  glanders ;  that  the  disease  is  for  a  time  purely  local ;  that  the  inflamma- 
tion of  the  tubercles  must  prot'eed  to  suppuration  before  that  matter  is 
formed  on  which  the  poisoning  of  the  con.slitutiou  depends ;  that  the  whole 
circulation  does  at  length  become  empoisoned  ;  and  that  the  horse  is  de- 
stroyed by  the  general  irritation  and  disease  produced. 

Glanders  maybe  either  bred  in  the  horse,  or  communicated  by  conta- 
gion. What  we  have  further  to  reinark  on  this  malady  will  be  arranged 
under  these  two  heads. 

Improper  stable  management  we  believe  to  be  a  far  more  frequent  cause 
of  glanders  than  contagion.  The  air  which  is  necessary  to  respiration  is 
flanged  and  empoisoned  in  its  passage  through  the  lungs,  and  a  fresh 
BUpply  is  necessary  for  the  support  of  life.  That  supply  may  be  snfticient, 
barely  to  support  life,  but  not  to  prevent  the  vitiated  air  from  again  and 
again  passing  to  the  lungs,  and  producing  irritation  and  disease.  The 
membrane  of  the  nose,  possessed  of  extreme  sensibility  for  the  purposes  of 
smell,  is  easily  irritated  by  this  poison,  and  close  and  ill- ventilated  stables 
oflenesl  witness  the  ravages  of  glanders.  Professor  Coleman  relates  a 
case,  which  proves  to  demonstration  the  rapid  and  fatal  agency  of  this 
cause.  "  In  the  expedition  to  Quiberon,  the  horses  hud  not  been  long 
on  board  the  transports,  belbre  it  became  necessary  to  shut  down  the 
hatchways  (we  believe  for  a  few  hours  only)  ;  the  consequence  of  this  was, 
of  tliem  were  suffocated,  ond  that  nil  Uie  rest  were  disembarked 
ttther  glandered  or  farcied*." 

a  close  stable,  the  air  is  not  only  poisoned  by  being  repeatedly 
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breathed,  but  there  are  other  and  more  powerftil  sources  of  mischief.  The 
dung  and  the  urine  are  suffered  to  remain  fermenting,  and  giving  out  in- 
jurious gases.  In  many  dark  and  ill-managed  stables,  a  portion  of  the 
dung  may  be  swept  away,  but  the  urine  lies  for  days  at  the  bottom  of  the 
bed,  the  disgusting  and  putrifying  nature  of  which  is  ill  concealed  by  a  little 
fresh  straw  which  the  lazy  horsekeeper  scatters  over  the  top. 

The  stables  of  the  gentleman  are  generally  kept  hot  enough,  and  far  too 
hot,  although,  in  many  of  them,  a  more  rational  mode  of  treatment  is  begin** 
ning  to  be  adopted ;  but  they  are  lofly  and  roomy,  and  the  horses  are  not 
too  much  crowded  together,  and  a  most  scrupulous  regard  is  paid  to 
cleanliness.  Glanders  seldom  prevail  there.  The  stables  of  the  farmer  are 
ill-managed  and  61thy  enough,  and  the  ordure  and  urine  sometimes  remain 
from  week  to  week,  until  the  horse  lies  on  a  perfect  dunghill,  while  there 
is  no  declivity  to  drain  away  the  moisture,  nor  any  regular  pavement  to  pre- 
vent it  from  soaking  into  the  earth,  nor  any  water  to  clean  even  the  sur- 
face, but  the  only  instrument  of  purification  is  an  old  stumped  broom* 
Glanders  seldom  prevail  there ;  for  the  same  carelessness  which  permits 
the  filth  to  accumulate,  leaves  many  a  cranny  for  the  wind  to  enter,  and 
sweep  away  the  deleterious  fumes  from  this  badly  roofed  and  unceiled  place. 

The  stables  of  the  horse-dealer  are  hot  enough ;  but  a  principle  of  strict 
cleanliness  is  enforced,  for  there  must  be  nothing  to  offend  the  eye  or  the 
nose  of  the  customer ;  and  there  glanders  are  seldom  found :  but  if  the 
stables  of  many  of  our  post-horses,  and  of  those  employed  on  our  canals, 
be  examined,  almost  too  low  for  a  tall  horse  to  stand  upright — ^too  dark  for 
the  accumulation  of  filth  to  be  perceived — too  far  from  the  eye  of  the  nias<* 
ter, — ^ill-drained,  and  ill-paved, — and  governed  by  a  false  principle  of  eco- 
nomy, which  begrudges  the  labour  of  the  man,  and  the  cleanliness  and  • 
comfort  of  the  animal ; — these  will  be  the  very  hot-beds  of  the  disease, 
and  in  many  of  these  establishments  it  is  an  almost  constant  resident. 

When  speaking  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  and  the  effect  of  ill- ventilated 
stables  in  producing  it,  we  remarked  that  the  urine  of  the  horse  contained 
an  unusually  large  quantity  of  hartshorn ;  that  the  litter  wetted  by  it 
was  disposed  most  rapidly  to  ferment,  and  that  the  gases  extricated  must 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  so  delicate  an  organ.  It  may,  then,  be  easily 
imagined  that  the  constant  presence  of  those  pungent  fumes,  and  the  irrita^ 
tion  which  they  would  cause  on  that  membrane  which  is  the  very  seat  of 
smell,  must  predispose  for,  and  oflen  generate  a  disease  which  is  primarily 
an  affection  of  this  membrane. 

Glanders  may  be  produced  by  any  thing  that  injures,  or  for  a  length  of 
time  acts  upon,  and  weakens  the  vital  energy  of  this  membrane.  They 
have  been  known  to  follow  a  fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  nose.  They  have 
been  the  consequence  of  violent  catarrh,  and  particularly  the  long  continued 
discharge  from  the  nostrils,  of  which  we  have  spoken.  They  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  injection  of  stimulating  and  acrid  substances  up  the  nostril ; 
and  every  thing  that  weakens  the  constitution  generally,  will  lead  to  glanders. 
It  is^  not  only  from  bad  stable-management,  but  from  the  hardships  which 
^hey  endure,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  their  constitution,  that  post  and 
machine-horses  are  so  subject  to  glanders  ;  and  there  is  scarcely  an  inflam- 
matory disease  to  which  the  horse  is  subject,  that  is  not  occasionally 
wound  up  and  terminated  by  the  appearance  of  glanders. 

Glanders,  however,  are  highly  contagious.  The  farmer  cannot  be  too 
vrell  aware  of  this ;  and,  considering  the  degree  to  which  they  oflen  pre^ 
▼ail,  the  legislature  would  be  justified  in  interfering  by  some  severe  enact- 
ments, as  they  have  done  in  the  case  of  the  smaW-ij^Siv  Vk^\ra3£i»si^\^\^i^ 
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Thfi  early  and  markeil  Bymptom  of  (■■landers  is  a  discharge  from  thentiatrils 
of  a  peculiar  character ;  and  if  that,  even  before  it  becomes  punilent,  be 
rubbed  on  a  wound,  or  on  a  mucous  surface,  as  the  nostrils,  it  will  produce 
a  similar  disease.  Glanders  are  not  communicated  by  the  air  or  breath. 
If  the  division  between  two  horses  were  sufficiently  high  to  prevent  all 
smelling  and  snorting  at  each  other,  and  contact  of  every  kind,  and  they 
drunk  not  out  of  the  same  pail,  a  sound  horse  might  live  for  years,]unin- 
fected,  by  the  side  of  a  glandered  one.  The  matter  of  glanders  has  laeen 
mixed  up  into  a  ball,  and  given  to  a  healthy  horse,  without  effect ;  yet  in 
another  experiment  of  the  same  kind,  the  poor  animal  died.  The  mouth 
or  gtillet  had  probably  some  small  wounds  or  ulcers  in  it.  Some  horses 
have  eaten  the  hay  left  by  those  that  were  'glandered,  and  no  bad  con- 
sequence has  followed  ;  but  others  have  been  speedily  infectet^.  The 
glanderous  matter  must  come  in  contact  with  a  wound,  or  fall  on  some 
membrane,  thin  and  delicate  like  that  of  the  nose,  and  through  which  it 
may  be  absorbed.  It  is  easy,  then,  accustomed  as  horses  are  lo  smell  each 
other,  and  to  recognize  each  other  by  the  smell ;  eating  out  of  the  same 
manger,  and  drinking  from  the  same  pail,  to  imagine  that  the  disease  may 
be  very  readily  communicated.  One  horse  has  passed  another  when  he 
was  in  the  act  of  snorting,  and  has  become  glandered.  Some  fillies 
have  received  the  infection,  fi^im  the  matter  blown  by  the  wind  across  a 
lane,  when  a  glandered  horse,  in  the  opposite  tield,  has  claimed  acquaint- 
ance  by  neighing  or  snorting.  It  is  almost  impossible  for  an  infected 
horse  to  remain  long  in  a  stable  with  others,  without  irreparable 
mischief. 

If  some  persons  underrate  the  danger,  it  is  Iwcause  the  disease  may 
remain  unrecognized  in  the  infected  horse  for  some  months,  or  even  years ; 
and  therefore  when  it  appears,  it  is  attributed  to  other  causes,  or  to  afler 
inoculation.  We  would  deeply  impress  it  on  the  mind  of  the  farmer,  that 
no  glandered  horse  should  be  employed  on  his  farm  in  any  kind  of  work, 

I  or  permitted  to  remain  for  a  day  on  his  premises  :  nor  should  a  glandered 

I  florse  be  permitted  to  work  on  any  road,  or  even  to  pasture  on  any  field. 

*"He  may  be  capable  of  work  for  years  alter  the  disease  has  beeonie 
tmdoubted,  but  mischief  may  so  easily  and  extensively  be  effected,  that  the 
public  interest  demands  that  every  infected  animal  should  be  summarily 
destroyed,  or  given  over  for  experiment  to  a  veterinary  surgeon,  or  recog- 
nized veterinary  establishment. 

Our  opinion  of  the  treatment  of  glanders  is  implied  in  what  we  have 
just  stated.  There  are  a  few  instances  of  the  spontaneous  cure  of  chriiuie 
glanders,  or  glanders  long  established  and  slow  in  their  progress.  The 
discharge  has  existed  for  a  considerable  time ;  at  length  it  has  gradually 
diminished,  and  has  ceased  widiout  medical  treatment :  but  in  the  majority 
of  these  supposed  cases,  the  matter  was  only  pent  up  for  a  while,  and  then, 
bursting  from  its  confinement,  flowed  ag^in  in  double  quantity :  or  if 
glanders  have  not  reappeared,  the  horse,  in  eighteen  or  twenty-four 
months,  has  become  farcied,  or  consumptive,  and  died.  We  view  these 
cures  with  much  suspicion :  but  even  allowing  that  some  have  occurred, 
they  are  so  few  and  far  between,  that  our  expressed  opinion  of  tlie  incurable 
nature  of  the  disease,  in  the  present  state  of  veterinary  knowledge,  is 
scarcely  affected.  As  for  medicine,  there  is  scarcely  a  drug  to  which  a 
fair  trial  has  not  been  given,  and  many  of  them  have  had  a  temporary 
reputation ;  but  they  have  passed  away,  one  afler  the  other,  and  are  no 
Imgcr  used.     The  blue  vitriol  and  the  Spanish-fly  have  held  out  longest, 

■  and  in  a  few  cases,  either  nature,  or  these  medicines,  have  done  wonders  ; 
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but,  in  the  majotity  of  instances,  they  have  palpably  failed.  Where  the  life 
of  a  valuable  animal  is  at  stake,  and  the  owner  takes  every  precaution  to 
prevent  infection,  he  may  subject  the  horse  to  medical  treatment ;  but  we 
indignantly  object  to  the  slitting  of  the  nostril,  and  scraping  of  the  carti- 
lage, and  searing  of  the  gland,  and  firing  the  frontal  and  nasal  bones,  and 
to  those  injections  of  pepper  and  mustard,  corrosive  sublimate  and  vitriol, 
by  which  the  horse  has  been  tortured,  and  the  practitioner  disgraced.  At 
the  veterinary  school,  arid  by  veterinary  surgeons,  it  will  be  most  desirable 
that  every  experiment  should  be  tried  to  discover  a  remedy  for  this  pest ; 
but,  in  ordinary  instances,  he  is  not  faithful  to  his  own  interest  or  that  of 
his  neighbours,  who  does  not  remove  the  possibility  of  danger  in  the  most 
summary  way. 

Supposing  that  glanders  have  made  their  appearance  in  the  stables  of  a 
farmer,  is  there  any  danger  after  he  has  removed  or  destroyed  the  infected 
horse  ? — certainly  there  is,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  is  commonly  sup- 
posed. There  is  no  necessity  for  pulling  down  the  racks  and  mangers,  or 
even  the  stable  itself,  as  some  have  done.  The  poison  resides  not  in  the 
breath  of  the  animal,  but  in  the  nasal  discharge,  and  that  can  only  reach 
obtain  parts  of  the  stable ;  and  if  the  mangers,  and  racks,  and  bales,  and 
partitions,  are  first  well  scraped,  and  next  scoured  with  soap  and  water, 
and  then  thoroughly  washed  with  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime,  (one 
pint  of  the  chloride  to  a  pailful  of  water,)  and  the  walls  are  lime-washed,  and 
the  head-gear  burned,  and  the  clothing  baked  and  washed,  and  the  pails 
new  painted,  and  the  iron-work  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  all  danger  will 
cease. 

The  tricks  which  some  dealers  resort  to  at  fairs  and  markets,  in  order  to 
conceal  the  existence  of  glanders,  are  most  infamous,  and  should  be  visited 
with  the  severest  penalty  of  the  law.  Having  given  the  horse  a  brushing 
gallop,  that  he  may  thoroughly  clear  the  nose,  some  of  them  blow 
powdered  alum  up  the  nostrils  a  little  while^  before  he  is  shewn ;  others 
use  white  vitriol ;  and  although  the  horse  may  be  sadly  tortured,  about 
which  they  care  nothing,  the  discharge  is  for  some  hours  stayed.  Others 
roll  up  a  pledget  of  tow,  and  introduce  it  into  the  nostril,  sufRciently  high 
to  escape  common  observation.  Both  these  tricks  may  be  discovered  by 
the  uneasiness  of  the  animal,  and  his  repeated  efforts  to  sneeze,  as  well 
as  by  his  general  appearance,  and  if  the  disease  be  far  advanced,  most 
assuredly  by  the  red  or  raw  appearance  of  the  nose,  and  by  the  stinking 
breath. 

Happy  should  we  be,  if  we  could  say  any  thing  satisfactory  of  the  preven- 
tion  of  glanders.  The  danger  from  exposure  to  infection  can  scarcely  be 
avoided  by  those  who  travel  much,  and  whose  horses  must  stand  in  stables 
the  inmates  of  which  are  so  promiscuous,  and  so  frequently  changed. 
Although  we  cannot  prevent  contagion,  we  have  more  power  in  preventing 
the  disease  from  occurring  without  contagion,  and  that  is  a  point  of  im- 
portance, at  least  if  the  opinion  of  Professor  Coleman  be  correct,  that  not 
one  horse  in  a  thousand  receives  the  disease  from  contagion.  To  this,  how- 
ever, we  cannot  subscribe,  for  not  only  the  history  of  cavalry  regiments,  but 
the  experience  of  every  breeder  and  proprietor  of  horses*  will  prove  the 
infectious  nature  of  the  complaint. 

No  fact  is  more  certain,  than  that  he  who  will  keep  a  glandered  horse  in 
his  stable,  or  work  him  in  his  team,  will  sooner  or  later  lose  the  greater  part 
of  his  stud.  However,  the  generation  of  the  disease  may  certainly  be 
much  prevented,  and  the  first  and  most  effectual  mode  of  prevention  will 
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he  to  keep  the  slables  cool  and  well  ventilated,  for  the  hot  and  poiMined  air 

of  low   and  conlined  stables   is    one   of  the   most  prevalent  causes   of 

Nest  tn  ventilatLon  stands  cleanliness ;  for  the  foul  air  from  the  fer- 
menting; litter,  and  urine  and  dunff,  must  not  only  be  highly  injurious  to 
health  generally,  but  irritate  and  predispose  to  indammatioii  that  delicate 
membrane,  which  is  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease.  If  to  this  be  added 
rep^ular  exercise,  and  occasional  g'reen  meat  during  the  summer,  and  carrots 
in  the  winter,  we  shall  have  stated  all  that  can  he  done  in  the  way  of  prevea- 
tton.  Tile  farmer's  horse  m  his  cool  or  cold  stable,  and  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  year  running  loose  when  not  at  work,  would  he  exempt  from 
glanders,  if,  at  the  market  and  (he  fair,  he  were  not  so  much  exposed 
to  contagion.  In  truth,  glanders  may  be  considered  as  the  conse- 
quence of  the  stabling  of  the  horse.  In  South  America  and  in  Arabia 
they  are  unknown  ;  but  wherever  the  European  plan  of  stabling  has 
been  inlroduced,  glanders  have  followed  in  its  train :  and  therefore  if 
any  means  ate  resorted  to  for  the  cure  of  glanders,  the  first,  and  per- 
haps the  only  effectual  one  would  be  to  remove  every  eKciting  cause 
of  the  disease ;  to  restore  the  horse  almost  to  a  state  of  nature ;  to 
turn  him  out  for  a  long  time,  or  at  least  to  throw  open  his  stable  as  much 
as  the  season  and  the  weather  will  permit.  Experience,  however,  tells  us, 
that,  although  the  symptoms  have  disappeared  when  the  exciting  causes  of 
disease  have  been  removed,  end  the  horse  has  returned  to  his  stable  ailer  a 
twcbemonlh's  run  apparently  sound,  every  symptom  has  gradually  shewn 
itself  again  when  these  causes  have  been  once  more  called  into  action. 


Fabct  is  intimately  connected  with  glanders ;  they  will  run  into  each 
other,  or  their  symptoms  will  mingle  together,  and  before  either  arrives 
at  its  fatal  termination  its  associate  will  almost  invariably  appear.  An 
animal  inoculated  with  the  matter  of  farcy  will  ofien  he  afflicted  with 
glanders,  while  the  matter  of  glanders  will  frequently  produce  farcy.  They 
are  ditferent  types  or  stages  of  the  same  disease.  There  is,  however,  a 
very  material  difference  in  their  symptoms  and  progress,  and  this  most 
important  of  all,  tliat  while  glanders  are  generally  incurable,  fitrcy,  in  its 
early  stage  and  mild  form,  may  be  successfully  treated. 

Veterinary  writers  tell  us  that  it  is  a  disease  of  the  absorbents  in  the  skin, 
The  small  arteries  are  employed  in  hnilding  up  and  nourishing  the  various 
parts  of  the  body;  and  another  set  of  vessels  are  busied  in  taking  up  and  car- 
rying away  that  which  is  worn  out  and  useless.  There  is  no  part  of  the  body 
on  which  thousands  of  these  little  tubes  do  not  open.  Those  of  the  skin 
are  not  only  employed  in  removing  useless  materials,  but  in  taking  up  va- 
rious substances,  and  principally  fluids  which  may  be  in  contact  with  the 
skin.  The  little  vessels  which  are  thus  occupied,  collect  together  and  form 
larger  branches,  which  run  in  company  with  the  superficial  veins,  and  tliere- 
fnre  farcy  was  once  supposed  to  be  a  disease  of  tlie  veins,  and  the  tumours 
by  which  it  is  characterized  accompany  the  course  of  the  veins.  The  poi- 
son which  they  take  up  produces  inflamuiatiuu  in  (hem,  which  gradually 
spreads  along  the  absorbent,  and  causes  it  to  swell. 

These  vessels,  small  as  they  are,  contain  valves,  like  those  in  the  com- 
mon pump,  which  permit  the  fluid  to  pass  one  way,  but  prevent  its  return. 
The  inflammation,  which  pursues  the  natural  course  of  the  fluid  through 
tubes,  that  is,  towards  the  reservoir  into  which  it  is  thrown  before  it 
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enters  the  heart,  seems  to  be  arrested  by  these  valves,  and  they  inflBme  and 
swell ;  and  therefore  the  first  indication  of  this  disease,  even  before  any 
drooping,  or  loss  of  condition,  or  of  appetite,  is  generally  the  appearance  of 
little  tumours— ^arcy  buds — close  to  some  of  the  veins,  following  the  course 
of  the  veins,  and  connected  together  by  a  kind  of  cord,  which  fieirriers  call 
corded  veins.  When  they  are  few  and  small  they  may  possibly  exist  for  several 
weeks  without  being  observed ;  but  at  length  they  increase  in  number  and 
in  size,  and  become  painful  and  hot,  and  some  of  them  begin  to  ulcerate. 
They  appear  usually  about  the  face  or  neck,  or  inside  of  the  thigh,  and  in 
the  latter  case  there  is  some  general  enlargement  of  the  limb,  and  lameness. 

In  some  cases,  however,  the  horse  will  droop  for  many  a  day  before  the  "* 
appearance  of  the  buttons  or  farcy  buds; — his  appetite  will  be  impaired; — 
his  coat  will  stare ; — he  will  lose  flesh.  The  poison  is  evidently  at  work,  but 
ha^  not  gained  sufficient  power  to  cause  tjie  absorbents  to  swell.  In  a  few 
instances  these  buds  do  not  ulcerate,  but  become  hard  and  difficult  to  dis- 
perse. The  progress  of  the  disease  is  then  suspended,  and  possibly  for 
many  months  the  horse  will  appear  to  be  restored  to  health ;  but  he  bears 
the  seeds  of  the  malady  about  him,  and,  all  at  once,  the  farcy  assumes  a 
virulent  form,  and  hurries  him  off.  These  buds  have  sometimes  been  con- 
founded with  the  little  tumours  or  lumps  of  surfeit.  They  are  generally 
higher  than  these  tumours ; — not  so  broad ; — have  a  more  knotty  feel, 
and  are  principally  found  on  the  inside  of  the  limbs,  instead  of  the  out- 
side. 

The  increase  of  these  buds  marks  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  that  pro- 
gress  is  retarded  by  the  resistance  of  these  valves.  The  ulcers  spread 
around,  and  are  cured  with  considerable  difficulty.  Larger  tumours  ap- 
pear in  the  groin  and  between  the  fore-leg,  and  ulcerate  and  spread,  and 
the  hollows  and  burrowings  run  deep  in  every  direction,  and  the  horse  be- 
comes a  miserable  and  loathsome  object.  Glanders  speedily  appear,  and 
death  ensues. 

Few  things  are  more  unlike,  or  more  perplexing,  than  the  different  forms 
which  farcy  assumes  at  different  times.  One  of  the  legs,  and  particularly 
one  of  the  hinder-legs,  will  suddenly  swell  to  an  enormous  size.  At  night 
the  horse  will  appear  to  be  perfectly  well,  and,  in  the  morning,  one  Jeg  will 
be  three  times  the  size  of  the  other,  with  considerable  fever,  and  scarcely 
the  power  of  moving  the  limb. 

We  do  not  mean  that  enlargement  of  the  hind  leg,  with  red  shining 
skin,  and  exudation  of  fluid  on  the  skin,  reaching  from  tlie  fetlock  to  the 
heel,  round  and  smooth,  very  painful,  attended  with  extreme  lameness,  and 
which  the  groom  calls  a  farcy  humour.  This  will  yield  to  frequent  fomen- 
tation, and  a  good  dose  of  physic.  It  is  effusion  of  fluid  beneath  the  skin, 
'  from  want  of  exercise  and  over-feeding.  The  enlargement  of  farcy  occu- 
pies more  of  the  limb,  and  presents  an  uneven  surface,  with  sudden  projec' 
tions  and  depressions,  and  betrays  in  some  part  the  corded  absorbent,  and 
the  inflamed  and  swelled  valve. 

At  other  times  the  head  will  be  subject  to  this  enlargement— the  muzzle 
will  particularly  swell,  and  a  stinking  discharge  will  issue  from  the  nose. 
Sometimes  the  horse  will  gradually  lose  flesh  and  strength ;  he  will  be 
hide-bound  —mangy  eruptions  will  appear  in  different  parts ;  the  legs  will 
swell ;  cracks  will  appear  at  the  heels,  and  the  inexperienced  person  may 
conceive  it  to  be  a  mere  want  of  condition  combined  with  grease. 

Farcy,  like  glanders,  springs  from  infection,  or  from  bad  stable  ma- 
nagement. It  is  produced  by  all  the  causes  which  give  rise  to  glanders; 
but  with  this  difference^  that  it  is  more  frequently  generated^  %xA\&  ^^\fi&.- 
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les  strangely  prevalent  in  pBrticular  districts.  It  viti  attack,  at  the  aMtW 
iitne,  several  horses  in  the  same  ill-conducted  stable,  and  others  in  the 
llreighbaarhciod,  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  same  predisposing  causes. 
"'he  practitioner  is  always  afmid  of  seeing  too  much  of  this  disease  when 
le  meets  with  one  case  of  farcy,  wliere  there  lias  been  gross  inattention  to 
1*^16  horses.  Some  have  denied  that  it  is  a  con tajfious disease.  They  must 
had  little  experience.  It  is  true  that  the  matter  of  farcy  must  come 
|fti  contact  with  a  wound,  or  sore,  in  order  to  communicate  the  disease ;  but 
Kecostomed  as  liorses  are  to  nibble  and  play  with  each  other,  and  sore  as 
[jthe  corners  of  the  mouth  are  freqneullj  rendered  by  the  bit,  it  is  easy  to 
that  this  may  often  be  effected ;  and  experience  tells  us,  that  a 
bcirse  havinw  farcy-ulcers  cannot  be  suffered  to  remain  with  others  with- 
but  extreme  risk.  We  recollect  an  instance  in  which  virulent  and  liital 
ftrcy  was  communicated  by  a  scratch  from  the  currycomb,  which  had  been 
Jreviousiy  used  on  a  glandered  horse. 

The  treatment  of  farcy  varies  with  the  form  it  assumes.     In  the  button 
bud  farcy,  a  mild   dose   of  physic   should  be   first   administered.     The 
nids  should  be  then  carefully  examined,   and  if  any  of  them  have  broken, 
budding'  iron,  of  a  dull  red  heat,  should  be  applied  to  them  ;  or  if  mat- 
Iter  should  be  felt  in  them,  shewing  that  they  are  disposed  to  break,  they 
lid  be  penetrated  with  ihe  iron.     Tliese  wounds  should  be  daily  in- 
ipecled,  and  if,  when  the  sloug:li  of  the  cautery  comes  off,  they  look  pale, 
lid  foul,   and  spongy,  and  discharge   a  thin   matter,   they  sliould  be  fre- 
itly  washed  with  a  lotion,  composed  of  a  drachm  of  corrosive  subli- 
;  dissolved  in  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit;    the  other  buds  should  like- 
I    'Ise  be  examined,  and  opened  with  the  iron  as  soon  as  they  evidently  con- 
bin  matter.  When  the  wounds  begin  to  look  red,  and  the  bottom  of  them  is 
BTen  and  firm,  and  they  discharge  a  thick  white  or  yellow  matter,  the  friar's 
inrsam  will  speedily  heal  them.     As,  however,  the  constitution  is  now 
tainted,  local  applications  will  not  be  sufficient,  and  the  disease  must  be 
Attacked  by  internal  medicines,  as  soon  as  the  physic  has  cessed  to  operate. 
J  publimale  will  be  the  best  alterative,  and  may  be  given  in 
loses  often  grains,  gradually  increased  to  a  scruple,  with  two  drachms  of 
jenliau   and   one  of  ginger,   and   repealed  morning  and  night  until  the 
'%lcers  disappear,  unle-is  the  horse  is  violently  purged,  or  the  mouth  be- 
comes sore,  when  a  drachm  of  blue  vitriiil  may  be  substituted  for  the  cor- 
<h»sive  sublimate.    Durinp^  this,  the  animal  should  be  placed  in  a  large  box, 
free  cirenlation  of  air ;  and  green  meat,  or  carrots,  the  latter  more 
irticularly,  should  be  given  him,  with  a  fair  allowance  of  corn.     If  he 
"Id  be  turned  out  during  the  day,  it  would  be  advantageous;  but  at 
he  should  be   daily  exercised.     It  is  related  by  Mr.  Blaine,  ihat 
horse  so  reduced  as  not  1o  be  able  to  stand,  was  drawn  into  a  field  of 
nffered  to  take  his  chance :  the  consequence  was,  that  when 
had  eaten  all  within  his  reach,  he  was  able  to  rise  and  search  for  more, 
and  eventually   recovered.*      In   au   early    stage    of   the    disea.'ie,  and    if 
glanders    have   not  appeared,  this  treatment  will  frequently  succeed.      If, 
after  the  wounds  have  healed,  the  absorbents  should  continue  to  be  corded, 
a  blister,  or  light  firing,  will  probably  be  serviceable. 

It  should  be  remem\iered,  that  a  horse  which  has  experienced  one  attack 

l>f  farcy  will  be  very  subject  to  a  relapse,  and,  therefore,  should  be  regarded 

'— ^'-     watchful  eye,  and  occasional  alleralives  of  .^ihiop's  mineral,  with 

lentine,  in  tjie  proporliuiis  of  one  drachm  of  the  former  and  four  of  the 


*  Blwae"s  Veterinary  Outlines,  p.  4e7. 
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latter,'  made  into  a  ball  with  linseed  meal,  should  be  given,  and  green  meat 
or  carrots,  when  circumstances  will  permit  * 

In  the  species  of  farcy  attended  with  enormous  swelling,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  bleed  moderately  as  well  as  to  physic.  The  iron  will  not  be  neces- 
sary, but  the  same  alterative  medicine  will  be  useful,  and  the  leg  should 
be  frequently  fomented  with  warm  water.  In  both  cases,  although  the  air 
should  be  fresh  and  cool, .  the  horse  should  be  warmly  clothed. 

The  Water  Farcy,  confounded  by  name  with  the  common  farcy,  and  by 
which  much  confusion  has  been  caused  and  a  great  deal  of  mischief  done, 
is  a  dropsical  affection  of  the  skin,  either  of  the  chest  or  of  the  limbs  gene- 
rally, and  belongs  to  another  part  of  our  subject. 

A  tumour  termed  a  Polypus  sometimes  occupies  one  of  the  nostrils. 
It  will  grow  to  a  very  large  size,  obstructing  the  breathing,  and  sadly  an- 
noying the  horse.  As  this  can  only  be  removed  by  an  operation,  which  a 
veterinary  surgeon  alone  is  competent  to  perform,  we  do  not  describe  it 
particularly. 

THE  LIPS* 

The  lips  of  the  horse  are  far  more  important  organs  than  many  suppose. 
They  are,  in  a  manner,  the  hands  of  the  horse ;  and  if  any  one  will  take  the 
trouble  to  observe  the  manner  in  which  he  gathers  up  his  corn  with  them^ 
and  collects  together  the  grass  before  he  divides  it  with  his  nippers,  he  will 
be  satisfied  that  the  horse  would  be  no  more  able  to  convey  the  food  to  his 
mouth  without  them,  than  the  human  being  could  without  his  handsl 
This  has  even  been  put  to  the  test  of  experiment.  The  nerves  which  sup- 
ply the  lips  were  divided  in  a  poor  ass,  to  illustrate  some  point  of  physio- 
logy. The  sensibility  of  the  lips  was  lost,  and  he  knew  not  when  h6 
touched  his  food  with  them ;  the  motion  of  the  lips  was  lost,  and  he 
could  not  get  the  oats  between  his  teeth,  although  the  manger  was  full 
of  them ;  at  length,  driven  by  hunger,  he  contrived  to  lick  up  a  few  of 
them  with  his  tongue,  but  when  they  were  on  his  tongue,  the  greater  part 
of  them  were  rubbed  off  before  he  could  get  them  into  his  mouth.  It  is  oii 
account  of  this  use  of  the  lips,  that  the  faces  of  all  quadrupeds  are  so 
lengthened  that  the  lips  may  be  brought  into  contact  with  the  food,  without 
inconvenience  or  injury  to  other  parts  of  the  face.  Several  muscles  go  to 
the  lips  from  different  parts  of  the  jaw  and  face.  Some  of  them  are  shewn 
in  the  cut,  p.  119.  The  orbicularis  or  circular  muscle,  p,  employed  in 
pushing  out  the  lips,  and  closing  them,  and  enabling  the  horse  to  seize  and 
hold  his  food,  is  particularly  evident ;  and  in  our  explanation  of  the  cut,  the 
action  of  other  muscles,  i,  /f,  w,  and  a,  was  described.  The  nerves  like- 
wise, y,  taking  their  course  along  the  cheek,  and  principally  supplying  the 
lips  with  the  power  of  motion,  and  those,  2,  proceeding  from  the  foramen 
or  hole  in  the  upper  jaw,  deserve  attention. 

The  lips  are  composed  of  muscles  for  the  sake  of  strength,  and  of  a  mul- 
titude of  small  glands,  which  secrete  a  fluid  that  covers  the  inside  of  the  lips 
and  the  gums,  in  order  to  prevent  friction,  and  likewise  furnishes  a  por- 
tion of  the  moisture  so  necessary  for  the  proper  chewing  of  the  food.  The 
skin  covering  the  lips  is  very  thin,  because,  if  these  are  the  hands  of  the 
horse,  they  should  possess  considerable  feeling ;  and  for  the  same  purpose 

•  The  old  farriers  had  a  strange  and  barbarous  way  of  attempting  to  cure  the  farcy 
They  mixed  together  a  variety  of  stimulating  drugs^  and  sewed  them  iaih^^^YSKi^^Ax^ 
and  set  him  to  luurd  work  on  straw  and  water. 
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Iffikewise,  they  are  scantily  eovereA  with  liair,  antl  that  hair  is  fine  Rnd  short ; 

■  Itnd  lonj  hairs  or  feelers,  calleil  the  beard,  are  superadded  for  the  same 
rpyrpose.  The  horse  is  guided  and  governed  principally  by  the  mouth, 
E'Wid  therefore  the  tips  are  endowed  with  e^itraordinary  sensibility,  so  tliat 
I  ^  animal  feels  tlie  slightest  motion  of  the  hand  of  the  rider  or  driver,  and, 
T  as  it  were,  anticipates  liis  very  thoughta.  The  fineness  or  goodness  of  the 
I  mouth  consists  in  the  exquisite  feelint;  of  the  mouth,  and  depends  on  the 
I  ^nness  of  (his  membrane.     We  shall  say  more  of  this,  when  we  have  de- 

cribed  the  lower  jaw  and  palate. 

The  lips  of  the  horse  should  be  thin,  if  the  beauty  of  tlie  head  be  re- 

I  ^rded,  for  if  they  are  loaded  with  fal  they  cannot  be  so  sensible  as  they 

Voiight  to  be:   yet,  alihough  thin,  they  should  evidently  possess  power,  and 

l,be   strong-ly  and  regularly  closed.     A  lirm,  compressed  month  gives   a 

bvoiirable  and  no  deceptive  idea  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  animal. 

Lips  apart  from  each  other,  and  hanging  down,  indicate  weakness  or  old 

i  age,  or  dulness  and  sluggishness. 

The  depth  of  the  mouth,  or  the  distance  ii'om  the  fore  part  to  the  ongle 
I'Of  the  lips,  should  be  considerable,  first,  for  the  soke  of  beauty.     A  short 

Srotuberant  mouth  would  be  a  bad  finish  to  the  tapering  face  of  the  blood 
orse ; — more  room  is  likewise  given  for  the  opening  of  the  nostril,  which 
^"jve  have  seen  to  be  an  important  consideration.     The  bridle  will  not  be 

■  Slurried  well,  and  the  horse  will  hang  heavy  on  hand,  if  there  be  not  con- 
1  Biderable  depth  ofmouth. 

The  angles  of  tlie  lips  are  frequently  made  sore  or  wounded  by  the 
l.imallness  or  shortness  of  tlie  snallle,  and  by  the  ttiniecessary  and  cruel 
Ij^ghtness  of  the  bearing  rein.     This  rein  not  only  gives  tlie  horse  a  grander 
jlAppearance  in  harness,  and  places  the  head  in  that  position  in  which  the 
tijtiit  most  powerfully  presses  upon  the  jaw,  but  there  is  no  possibility  of 
p^nving  without  it,  unless  the  arm  of  the  driver  were  as  strong  as  that  of 
iHercules ;  and  most  certainly  there  is  no  safety  if  it  be  not  used.      There 
are  few  horses  who  will  not  hear,  or  bore  upon  something,  and  it  is  lietter 
to  let  them  bore  upon  themselves  than  upon  the  arm  of  ihe  driver.    With- 
out this  control,  many  of  them  would  hang  (heir  heads   low  and  be  dis- 
I  posed  every  moment  to  stumble,  and  would  defy  all  pulling,  if  they  tried 
-Jo  run  away.     There   is,   and  can  he   no  necessity,   however,  for  using  a 
'tearing-rein  so  tight  as  to  cramp  the  muscles  of  llie  head,  and  which  is 
indicated  by  the  animal's  con  linnally  tossing  up  his  head: — they  may  indeed 
He  cramped  to  such  a  degree,  that  the  horse  is  scarcely  able  to  bring  his  head 
Jo  tlie  ground,  when  turned  to  grass.     The  light  rein  injures  and  excoriates 
i;the  angles  of  tlie  lips,  and  frequently  brings  on  poll-evil.     We  saw  a  poor 
liorse  at  work,  unroughed,  during  a  severe  frost.     He  was  continually 
(iliding  about,  and  in  danger  of  failiug.     The  stupid  driver  buckled  the 
bearing-rein  as  tight  as  he  could,  (o  kefji  him  up ;  and  tlie  consequence  was, 
that  by  the  sudden  and  Ibrcible  pressing  upon  the  iron,  in  the  slips  which 

t  would  still  every  moment  occur,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  were  absolutely 
cut  through  to  a  eon  side  rable  depth.     Except  it  be  a  restive  or  determined 
i  
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there  should  be  little  t 
in  riding.  This  Ihe  hor 
v\(l  gallop.  We  mnst  1 
nity  may  say  against  it ; 


bearing  on  the  mouth  tiian  is  generally 
kes  to  feel,  and  it  is  iieees.sary  lor  him  in 
the  bearing-rein,  whatever  some  men  of 
we  need  not  use  it  cruelly. 
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THE  BONES  OF  THE  MOUTH. 

The  bones  in  and  giving  form  to  the  mouth,  are  the  superior  maxillary* 
or  upper  ja^v  (6,  p.  63,  and  I,  p.  66),  containing  the  grinders,  the  ante* 
rior  maxillary,  or  lower  part  of  the  upper  jaw  (6,  p.  63,  w,  p.  66,  r,  p.  68), 
containing  the  upper-nippers  or  cutting-teeth  ;  the  palatine  bone  (below  8, 
p.  68),  and  the  posterior  maxillary  or  under  jaw  (a,  p.  63,  and  w,  p.  68), 
containing  all  the  under  teeth.  We  will  speak  of  them  veiy  shortly,  in  the 
order  in  which  we  have  mentioned  them. 

The  superior  maxillary  is,  with  the  exception  of  the  lower  jaw,  the  largest 
bone  in  the  face.  It  unites  above  with  the  lachrymal  bone  (/,  p.  66)  ;  and, 
more  on  the  side,  with  the  malar  or  cheek  bone,  k ;  and  a  portion  of  it,  con- 
tinued upward,  and  underneath,  enters  into  the  orbit.  Above,  and  on  the 
front  of  the  face,  it  unites  with  the  bones  of  the  nose,  y,  and  below,  with 
the  inferior  maxillary,  n.  That  which  most  deserves  notice  in  it,  externally, 
is  the  ridge  or  spine,  seen  at  6,  p.  63,  but  better  delineated  in  the  cut  of 
the  head,  p.  67,  continued  from. the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  across 
the  malar  bone.  It  and  the  surface  beneath  serve  to  give  attachment  to 
the  masseter  muscle,  concerned  almost  as  much  as  the  temporal  one,  in 
the  act  of  chewing.  The  dark  spot  (m,  p.  66,  and  seen  likewise  at 
p.  63)  marks  the  foramen  or  hole,  through  which  a  branch  of  the  fiflh  pair 
of  nerves  proceeds  to  give  sensibility  to  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  As  it 
approaches  the  teeth^  this  bone  separates  into  two  plates,  and  these  are 
divided  by  long  partitions,  which  contain  and  firmly  hold  the  upper 
grinders.  The  lower  plate  then  projects  inwards,  and  forms  (<,  p.  68)  the 
principal  portion  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  floor  of  the  cavity  of  the 
nose.  The  corresponding  bone  on  the  other  side  meets  its  fellow  in  the 
centre  of  the  palate.  The  upper  jaw-bone  contains  in  it  large  cavities, 
beside  the  cavities  for  the  teeth,  and  these  open  into  and  enlarge  the  cavity 
of  the  nose.  They  are  connected  with  the  voice,  but  not  with  the  smell; 
for  the  expansion  of  the  olfactory  or  smelling  nerve  has  never  been  traced 
beyond  the  bones  and  membranes  of  the  proper  cavity  of  the  nose.  The 
maxillary  sinuses  are  generally  filled  with  matter  in  bad  cases  of  glanders.- 
.  Below  these  are  the  anterior  maxillary  bones  (fi  p.  63,  a.  p.  68),  coii 
taining  the  upper  cutting  teeth,  with  the  tushes  belonging  both  to  the  upper 
and  anterior  bones.  These  are  the  bones  to  which  (see  cut,  p.  68)  the 
upper  lip  is  attached.  The  superior  and  anterior  maxillary  bones  are  sepa- 
rated in  animals  with  long  faces,  like  the  horse,  that  by  overlapping  each 
other  strength  might  be  gained.  ' 

The  palatine  bone  forms  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  palate.  It 
surrounds  the  edge  of  the  communication  between  the  cavity  of  the.  nose 
and  the  back  parts  of  the  mouth. 

THE  PALATE. 

Adhering  to  a  portion  of  all  three  of  the  bones  just  described,  and  being 
the  lining  of  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  is  the  hard  palate,  (<,  p.  68,)  composed 
of  a  firm  dense  substance  divided  into  several  ridges  called  bars.  The 
cut  gives  a  view  of  them. 

The  cut  will  point  out  the  bleeding  place,  if  the  horse  should  be  attacked 
with  the  megrims  on  a  journey,  and  the  rider  or  driver  should  not  have  a 
-lancet  Precisely  in  a  line  between  the  middle  and  second  cutting  teeth, 
and  a  little  more  than  an  inch  within  the  mouth,  the  artery  and  vein  make 
a  curve.    They  may  there  be  cut  down  upon  with  a  ub»r^  >e.ssi^^  ^si.^  > 


THE  HOasE. 

plentiful  stream  of  blood  will  be  obtained,  which  will  usually  stop  of  itself 
when  two  or  three  quarts  of  blood  have  been  obtained.  The  artery  being 
cut  across  will  shrink,  and  soon  cease  to  bleed,  and  the  application  of  a 
sponge  filled  with  cold  water  will  generally  stop  the  bleeding  of  the  vein. 
No  injury  will  result  from  the  division  of  the  nerve,  for  it  is  a  mere  nerve 
of  feehng,  dialribuled  over  those  parts, 

CUT  OF  THE  PALATE. 


a  The  pa.1ate  divicli'd  iiilu  Tidge?    or 

b  A  strip  diBSecled  up  to  shun  the  ves- 
sels and  uene  beneath. 

c  Hie  palatine  artery. 

d  The  palatine  vein. 

e  Hie  palatine  nerve  between  the  ar- 
tery ajid  the  veia. 

/  Tlie  cheek  divided,  showing  the  di- 
rection of  (he  muscular  fibres. 

ff  He  grindetB. 

h  TUfl  iiip])erB. 

i   Thetuihes. 


Should  the  cut  be  made  a  little  too  much  on  one  side,  and  about  the 
middleof  the  second  incisor  tooth,  the  artery  maybe  woimded  longitudinally, 
but  not  divided,  and  there  maybevery  great  difficulty  insloppiugthe  blood. 
We  recollect  a  horse  which  almost  Wed  to  death  from  the  artery  being  thus 
wounded.  If,  however,  a  large  and  tirm  pledget  of  lint  or  low  be  rolled 
round  a  piece  of  twine,  and  that  lied  firmly  round  the  front  teeth,  the  pres- 
sure on  the  part  will  effect  the  desired  purpose ;  or  should  this  in  a  very 
few  cases  fail,  a  gag  may  be  easily  contrived  to  press  upon  the  pledget, 
and  the  bleeding  will  immediately  cease. 

We  are  speaking  of  Ibis  as  a  make-shift  sort  of  bleeding  when  the  horse 
is  on  a  journey;  but  we  should  decidedly  object  to  the  cutting  of  the 
bars  as  the  usual  mode  of  taking  blood.  The  blood  cannot  be  measured  ; 
the  degree  of  inflammation  cannot  be  ascertained  by  the  manner  in  which 
it  coHi^lates,  and  there  may  be  difficulty  to  the  operator,  aad  annoyance 
and  pain  to  the  horse  in  stopping  the  bleeding. 


P^&otoe  of  the  lower  bars  occasionally  swell,  and  rise  to  a  level  with,  and 
even  beyond  the  edge  of  the  teeth,  and  they  are  very  sore,  and  the  horse 
feeds  badly  on  account  of  the  pain  he  suffers  from  the  pressure  of  Ihe  food 
on  the  bars.  This  is  called  the  Lahpas  ;  and  it  may  arise  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  gums,  propagated  to  the  bars,  when  the  horse  is  shedding  his 
teeth;  (and  young  horses  are  more  subject  to  it  than  others;)  or  from  some 
alight  febrile  tendency  in  the  constitution  generally,  as  when  a  young  horse 
has  lately  been  taken  up  from  grass,  and  lias  been  over-fed,  or  not  suffi- 

>  -fiienlly  exercised. 

^    In  tlic  majority  of  cases  the  swelling  will  soon  subside  without  medical 
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treatment ;  or  a  few  mashes,  and  gentle  alteratives,  will  relieve  the  animal. 
A  few  slight  cuts  across  the,  bars  with  a  kincet  or  penknife,  and  taking 
care  to  avoid  the  principal  artery  and  vein  of  the  palate,  the  situation  of 
which  has  bfeen  just  pointed  out,  will  relieve  the  inflamnnation,  and  cause  the 
swelling  to  subside ;  indeed,  this  scarification  of  the  bars  will  seldom  do 
harm,  although  it  is  far  from  being  so  necessary  as  is  supposed.  Tb  the 
brutal  custom  of  the  farrier,  who  sears  ^nd  burns  down  the  bars  with  a 
red  hot  iron,  we  do  most  peremptorily  object.  It  is  torturing  the  horse 
to  no  purpose ;  and  it  is  rendering  that  part  callous,  on  the  delicate  sensi- 
bility of  which  all  the  pleasure  and  safety  of  riding  and  driving  depend.  It 
may  be  prudent  in  case  of  lampas  to  examine  the  grinders,  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  tushes,  to  see  whether  either  of  them  is  endeavouring  to  make 
its  way  through  the  gum.  If  with  the  gum  lancet,  or  penknife,  two  incisions 
across  each  other  be  made  on  the  tooth,  the  horse  will  experience  immediate 
relief. 


THE  LOWER  JAW. 

The  posterior  or  lower  jaw  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  floor  of  th^ 
mouth,  (a,  p.  63,  or  «£?,  p.  68.)  The  body  or  lower  part  of  it  contains  the 
under  cutting  teeth,  and  the  tushes  ;  the  sides  are  two  flat  pieces  of  bone, 
containing  the  grinders.  On  the  inside,  and  opposite  to  a,  p.  63,  is  a  hole 
through  which  blood-vessels  and  nerves  enter  to  supply  the  teeth,  and 
some  of  which  escape  again  at  another  hole  on  the  outside,  and  near  the 
nippers.  The  branches  are  broader  and  thinner,  rounded  at  the  angle  of 
the  jaw,  and  terminating  in  two  processes.  One,  the  coracoid,  from  ita 
sharpness  or  supposed  resemblance  to  a  beak,  passes  under  the  zygomatic, 
arch,  (see  p.  63,)  and  the  temporal  muscle,  arising  from  the  whole  surface 
of  the  parietal  bone  (see  p.  70),  is  inserted  into  it,  and  wrapped  round  it ; 
and  by  its  action,  principally,  the  jaw  is  moved,  and  the  food  is  grounds 
The  other,  the  condyloid^  or  rounded  process,  is  received  into  the  glenoid 
(shallow)  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  at  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  arch, 
and  forms  the  joint  on  which  the  lower  jaw  moves.  This  joint  is  easily 
seen  in  the  cut  at  page  63 ;  and  bejng  placed  so  near  to  the  insertion  of 
the  muscle,  or  the  centre  of  motion,  the  temporal  muscle  must  act  with 
very  considerable  mechanical  disadvantage,  and  must  possess  immense 
power. 

This  joint  is  admirably  contrived  for  the  purpose  which  the  animal  re-* 
quires.  It  will  admit  freely  and  perfectly  of  the  simple  motion  of  a  hinge^ 
and  that  is  the  motion  of  the  jaw  in  nipping  the  herbage  and  seizing  the 
com.  But  the  grass,  and  more  particularly  the  corn,  must  be  crushed 
and  bruised  before  it  is  fit  for  digestion.  Simple  champing,  which  is  the 
motion  of  the  human  lower  jaw,  and  that  of  most  beasts  of  prey,  would 
very  imperfectly  break  down  the  corn.  It  must  be  put  into  ^  miU;  ,\i 
must  be  actually  ground* 

It  is  put  into  a  mill,  and  as  perfect  a  mill  as  imagination  can  conceive. 

The  following  cuts  represent  the  glenoki  cavity  in  a  carnivorous,  or  flesh- 
eating,  and  herbivorous,  or  grasa-eating  animal,  viz.  the  tiger  and  the 
horse:  the  one  requiring  a  simple  hinge-like  motion  of  the  lower  jaw 
to  tear  and  crush  the  food ;  the  other  a  lateral  or  grinding  motion 
to  bring  it  into  a  pulpy  form.  First  examine  this  cavity  in  the  tiger, 
rq)retented  at  B.  At  the  root  of  the  zygomatic  process  D,  is  a 
hollow  with  a  ridge  along  the  greater  part  of  the  upper  and  inner  side  of 
fti  otMidiiig  to  a  comideraUe  lM^bt»  and  ciurlin;  over  the  cavity.    At  th.^ 


lower  and  opposite  edge  of  the  envity,  but  in  Ihe  outside,  is  a  similar  u^ge, 
E,  likewise  rising  abruptly  and  curling  over.  Al  C  is  anotlier  and  more 
perfect  view  of  tliis  cavity  in  n  diflerent  direction.  The  head  of  the  lower 
Jaw  is  received  into  this  hollow,  and  presses  against  these  ridges,  and  is 
partially  surrounded  by  them,  and  forms  with  them  a  very  stroiig  Joint, 
where  dislocation  is  scarcely  possible,  and  admitting  the  hinge-like  or 
cranching  motion  to  its  fullest  extent ;  permitting  the  animal  violently  lo 
seize  his  prey,  to  hold  it  firmly,  and  to  crush  it  to  pieces ;  hut,  from  (he 
extent  and  curling  form  of  the  ridges,  forbidding,  except  to  a  very  slight 
degree,  all  lateral,  and  grinding  motion,  and  this  because  the  animal  does 
nut  want  it 

The  food  of  the  horse  must  be  ground — simple  bruising  and  champing 
would  not  reduce  it  sufficiently  small  for  the  purposes  of  digestion.  Then 
observe  the  different  construction  to  effect  this.  A  gives  llie  glenoid  caviiy 
of  the  horse.  First,  there  is  the  upper  ridge  assuming  a  rounded  form,  F, 
and  therefore  called  the  mastoid  process ;  and — a  peculiarity  in  the  horse — 
the  mastoid  process  of  the  sgwnmows  portion  of  the  temporal  bone:  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  support  the  pressure  ond  action  of  the  lower  Jaw  when 
cropping  the  food  or  seizing  an  enemy,  but  not  encircling  the  head  of  that 
bone,  and  reaching  only  a  little  way  along  (he  side  of  the  cavity,  where  it 
terminates,  having  its  edges  rounded  off,  so  as  to  admit,  and  to  be  evi- 
dently destined  for  a  circular  motion  about  it.  Then,  at  the  other  and 
tower  edge  of  the  cavity,  and  on  the  outside,  G,  is  placed,  not  a  curling  ridge 
as  in  the  tiger,  but  a  mere  tubercle :  and  for  what  reason  ?  evidently  10 
limit  (his  lateral  or  circular  motion — to  permit  it  as  far  as  the  necessities 
of  the  animal  require  it,  and  then  to  arrest  it — but  how  i*  not  suddenly  or 
abruptly  ;  but  this  tubercle,  of  which  we  have  already  spoken  as  strengthen- 
ing this  portion  of  the  zygomatic  arch,  yet,  now  discharging  another  office, 
has  a  smooth  and  gradual  ascent  to  it,  up  which  the  lower  jaw  may  climb 
to  a  certain  extent,  and  then,  by  degrees,  be  stopped.  We  speak  not  now 
of  the  moveable  cartilage  which  is  placed  in  this  cavhy.  and  between  the 
bones,  lo  render  the  motion  easier  and  freer.  It  is  found  in  this  joint 
in  every  quadruped ;  and  it  is  found  nherevtr  motions  are  rapid  and  of 
rloug  continuance. 

So  great  is  (he  conformity  between  the  slructure  of  the  animal  and  his 
lestination,  that  a  (olerable  student  in  naluial  history,  by  the  mere  inspec- 
Plkm  of  the  glenoid  cavity,  will  at  once  determine  whether  the  animal  to 
which  it  belonged  was  cornivorous,  and  wanted  no  lateral  molion  of  the 
Jaw ;  or  omnivorous,  living  occasionally  on  all  kinds  of  Idod,  and  requiring 
some  degree  of  grinding  motion ;  or  herbivorous,  and  needing  the  con- 
stant use  of  this  admirably  constructed  mill. 

At  g,  page   119,  is  represented  the  maticitr  muscle,  an  exceedingly 


THE  TEETH. 
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strong  one,  constituting  the  cheek  of  the  horse  arising  from  the  superior 
maxillary  under  the  ridge  continued  from  the  zygomatic  arch,  and  inserted 
into  the  lower  jaw,  and  particularly  round  the  rough  border  at  the  angle 
of  the  jaw.  This  acts  with  the  temporal  muscle  in  closing  the  jaw,  and 
in  giving  the  direct  cutting  or  champing  motion  of  it. 

Inside  the  lower  jaw,  on  each  side,  and  occupying  the  whole  of  the 
hollowed  portion  of  them,  and  opposite  to  the  masseters,  are  the  pterygoid 
muscles,  going  from  the  jaws  to  bones  more  in  the  centre  of  the  chiemnel, 
likewise  shutting  the  mouth,  and  also,  by  their  alternate  action,  giving  that 
grinding  motion  which  we  have  described. 

The  space  between  the  branches  of  the  lower  jaw,  called  the  channel^  is 
of  considerable  consequence.  It  may  be  a  little  too  wide,  and  then  the 
face  may  have  a  clumsy  appearance ;  but  if  it  be  too  narrow,  the  horse 
will  never  be  able  to  bend  his  head  freely  and  gracefully ;  he  will  be  always 
pulling  and  boring  upon  the  hand,  nor  can  he  possibly  be  well  reined  in. 

The  jaws  contain  the  teeth,  which  are  the  millstones  employed  in  this 
operation.  The  mouth  of  the  horse  at  five  years  old  contains  forty  teeth, 
viz.  six  nippers  or  cutting  teeth  in  front,  a  tush  on  each  side,  and  six 
molars,  or  grinding  teeth,  above  and  below ;  they  are  contained  in  cavities 
in  the  upper  and  lower  jaws,  surrounded  by  bony  partitions,  to  which  they 
are  accurately  fitted,  and  by  which  they  are  firmly  supported.  For  a  little 
way  above  these  bony  cavities,  they  are  surrounded  by  a  hard  substance 
called  the  gum,  so  dense,  indeed,  and  adhering  so  closely  to  the  teeth  and 
the  jaws,  as  not  to  be  separated  without  very  great  difficulty ;  singularly 
compact,  that  it  may  not  be  wounded  by  the  hard  or  sharp  particles  of  the 
food,  and  almost  devoid  of  feeling,  for  the  same  purpose. 

Seven  or  eight  months  before  the  foal  is  born,  the  germs  or  beginnings 
of  the  teeth  are  visible  in  the  cavities  of  the  jaws.     The  tooth  grows,  and- 
presses  to  the  surface  of  the  gum,  and  forces  its  way  through  it ;  and  at 

the  time  of  birth  the  first  and  second  grinders  have  ap- 
peared, large  compared  with  the  size  of  the  jaw,  and 
seemingly  filling  it.  In  the  course  of  seven  or  eight 
days  the  two  centre  nippers  are  seen  as  here  repre- 
sented. 

They  likewise  appear  to  be  large,  and  to  fill  the  front 
of  the  mouth,  although  they  will  afterwards  be  found  to 
be  small,  compared  with  the  permanent  teeth  that  follow. 
In  the  course  of  the  first  month  the  third  grinder  ap- 
pears above  and  below,  and  not  long  after,  and  generally 
before  six  weeks  have  expired,  another  incisor  above  and 
below  will  be  seen  on  each  side  of  the  two  first,  which 
have  now  considerably  grown,  but  not  attained  their 
perfect  height.     This  cut  will  then  represent  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  mouth. 

At  two  months,  the  centre  nippers  will  have 
reached  their  natural  level,  and  between  the  second 
and  third  month  the  second  pair  will  have  over- 
taken them.  They  will  then  begin  to  wear  a  httle, 
and  the  outer  edge,  which  was  at  first  somewhat 
raised  and  sharp,  is  brought  to  a  level  with  the  inner 
edge,  and  so  the  mouth  continues  until  some  time 
between  the  sixth  and  ninth  month,  when  another 
nipper  begins  to  appear  on  each  side  of  the  two  first, 
^   making  six  above  and  below,  and  com^ktlu^ VVxfc  c^^^l^  % 


1 

^^    bell 


ce,' until  between  the  Becond 

and  the  farrier,  and  much 
the  word  incisor  or  culler, 
observed  a  horsu  in  the  act 
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mouth;  after  which, the  only  observable  differer 
and  third  year,  is  Id  the  wear  of  these  teeth. 

The  term  nipper  is  familiar  to  the  hor.'iemac 
better  expresses  the  action  of  these  teeth  thar 
iwhich  is  adopted  by  auatomists.  Whoever  has 
"  browsing,  and  the  twitch  of  the  head  which  accompanies  the  separation 

each  portion  of  grass,  will  perceive  that  it  is  nipped  or  torn  rather  than 

fent  oir. 

Tliese  teeth  ore  covered  with  a  polished  and  eseeedingly  hard  snbstance, 
lied  the  enamel;  indeed,  it  is  so  hard  that  it  almost  bids  defiance  to 
t^e  action  of  a  tile.  It  spreads  over  that  portion  ol  the  teeth  which  appears 
above  the  gum,  and  not  only  so,  but  as  they  are  to  be  so  much  employed 
in  nipping  the  gross,  and  gathering  np  the  animal's  food,  and  in  such  em- 
ployment even  this  hard  substance  must  be  gradually  worn  away,B  portion 
of  it,  as  it  passes  over  the  upper  snrfat*  of  the  teeth,  is  bent  inward,  and 
sunk  into  the  body  of  the  teeth,  and  forms  a  little  pit  in  them ;  and  the 
inside  and  bottom  of  this  being  blackened  by  the  food,  constitutes  the  mark 
of  the  teeth,  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
wearing  down  of  the  teeth,  we  are  enabled  for  several  years  to  judge  of 
ttie  age  of  the  animal. 

'  Dealers  often  talk  of  the  fiUing  up  of  the  tooth.  This  is  altogether  a 
ralgar  error.  The  mark  never  fills  up.  The  peculiar  cementing  substance, 
which  occupies  the  funnel  or  pit  made  by  the  dipping  in  of  the  enamel, 
never  grows  up,  but  the  ridge  of  enamel  around  it  is  worn  down,  and  then 
the  blackness  at  the  bottom  is  rublied  oiF. 

rounded  in  front,  somewhat  hollow  towards 
cutting  surfuce,  with  the  outer  edge 
a  slanting  direction  above  the  inner 
edge.  This,  however,  soon  begins  to  wear 
down  until  both  surfaces  are  level,  and  the 
mark,  which  was  originally  lung  and  narrow, 
becomes  shorter,  and  wider,  and  fainter.  At 
six  months  the  four  nippers  are  beginning  to 
wear  to  a  level.  The  annexed  cut  will  convey 
some  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  teeth  at 
twelve  months.  The  four  middle  teeth  are  evi- 
dently level—the  corner  ones  becoming  so.  The 


The  coif's  nipping  teeth  a 
be  mouth,  and  present  at  first    a 
rising  u 


(1  the  t' 


and 


)  middle  teeth  is  wide  and  faint; 
,  teeth  it  is  darker,  and  longer, 
and  in  the  corner  teeth  it  is 


■r  grinders.     They  will  not  guide 
'     "  ;   cannot   easily  inspect 


darkest,  and  longest,  and  narrowest. 

We  may  now  speak  of  the  back  teeth,  i 
us  far  in  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  anin 

them  ;  bnt  there  are  some  interesting  porticulBrs  connected  with  then 
foal  is  bom  with  two  grinders  in  each  jaw,  above  and  below,  or  they  appear 
(within  three  or  four  days  alter  llie  birth ;  and  before  the  expiration  of  a 
|iaonth  they  are  succeeded  by  a  third,  more  behind.  The  grinders  are,  like 
"'  e  cutting  teeth,  co^-ered  with  enamel  on  the  sides,  but  not  on  the  top. 
h  several  portions  of  enamel  enter  into  their  substimce.  They  have  a 
deal  more  to  do  than  the  nippers,  and  are  employed  in  grinding 
1  the  hardest  portion  of  the  tc>Dd ;  nature  has,  therefore,  made  an 
Idiiional  provision  for  their  strength  and  endurance. 
^  This  cut  represents  a  grinder  sawn  acrosB.     It  seems  to  be  a  most  irre- 


:^t^ 
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gular  and  intricate  machine  ;  but  the  expUna- 
tioD  or  it  is  not  dilRcult  The  tooth  is  forrosd 
and  prepared  in  cavities  within  the  jaw-bones. 
A  delicate  membranous  bag,  containing  a  jelly- 
like  substance,  is  found,  in  the  unborn  animal, 
in  a  little  cell  within  the  jaw-bone.  It  assumes, 
by  degrees,  the  form  of  the  tooth  that  is  to 
appear,  and  then  the  jelly  within  the  membran* 
begins  to  change  to  bony  matter  ;  and  a  hard 
and  beautiful  crystallization  is  ibrmed  on  the  membrane  without,  and  to 
we  have  the  cutting  tooth  covered  by  its  enamel  In  the  formation,  how- 
ever, of  each  of  the  grinders  of  the  horse,  there  are  originally  five  of  these 
membranous  hags  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  four  in  the  lower,  filled  with  jelly. 
'  This  jeliy  by  degrees,  gives  place  to  bony  matter,  which  is  thrown  out  bf 
little  vessels  penetrating  into  it,  and  is  represented  by  the  darker  portions 
of  the  cut  with  central  black  spots.  The  crystallization  of  enamel  can  be 
traced  around  each,  and  bo  there  would  be  five  distinct  bones  or  teeth. 
A  third  substance,  however,  is  now  secreted,  (which  is  represented  by 
the  white  spaces,)  and  is  a  powerful  cement,  uniting  all  these  distinct 
bonea  into  one  body,  and  making  one  tooth  of  the  five :  this  being  dona, 
another  coat  of  enamel  spreads  over  the  sides,  but  not  the  top,  and  the 
tooth  is  completed.  By  no  other  contiivaoce  could  we  have  the  grinding 
tooth  capable,  without  injury  and  without  weuing,  to  rub  down  the  bay, 
and  oats,  and  beans,  which  constitute  the  stable-food  of  horses,  "nie  tee^ 
of  the  animal  who  lives  on  flesh,  and  the  upper  part  of  whose  teeth  alone 
are  covered  with  this  enamel,  and  even  the  nipping  teeth  of  the  horse,  with 
the  umjde  well  of  enamel  running  a  certain  way  down  their  centre,  would 
soon  be  rubbed  down  and  destroyed.  It  is  necessary  to  have  columns  of 
enamel  penetrating  through  the  wbole  substance  of  the  tooth.  There  i> 
another  advantage ; — the  bony  matter,  and  the  cement  by  which  the  dif- 
ferent shells  are  united,  and  which  occupy  the  spaces  between  the  columnt 
of  enamel,  soon  begin  to  wear  away,  while  the  enamel  remains;  and 
thence  results  the  irregular  surface  of  the  grinding  teeth,  being  that  kind 
of  Buiface  which  it  is  necessary  for  them  to  possess,  in  order  to  effect  tha 
purpose  for  which  they  were  intended. 

The  grinders  in  the  lower  jaw,  having  originally  but  four  of  these  bags  oc 
shells,  are  smaller,  and  narrower,  and  more  regular,  than  the  upper  ones. 
They  are  not  placed  horizontally  in  either  jaw  ;  but  in  the  lower,  the  higher 
side  is  within,  and  shelving  gradually  outwanl ;  in  the  upper  jaw  the 
higher  side  is  without,  shelving  inward,  and  thus  the  grinding  motioa  is 
most  advantageously  performed.  There  is  also  an  evident  difierence  ia 
the  appearance  and  structure  of  each  of  the  grmders,  so  that  a  careful  ob* 
server  could  tell  to  which  jaw  every  one  belonged,  and  what  siuiatioo  it 
occupied — but  we  should  depart  bom  the  (Aject  of  our  work  if  we  entered 
into  these  minutiae. 

At  the  completion  of  the  first  year,  a  fourth  grinder  uaually  comes  up,  and 
tile  yearling  has  then,  or  soon  afterwards,  six  nippers,  and  four  grinders 
^ove  and  below  in  each  jaw,  which,  with  the  alteration  in  the  appearaiu* 
of  the  nippers  we  have  just  described,  will  oiable  us  to  calculate  pretty 
nearly  the  age  of  the  foal,  subject  to  some  variations  arising  from  the  period 
of  weaning,  and  the  nature  of  the  food. 

At  the  age  of  one  year  and  a  half,  the  mark  in  tlie  central  miners  will 
be  much  shorter  and  Unter ;  thatintbe  two  oUwr  paiiawiU  have  undoy 
gone  an  avideHt  chaiiga,  aod  all  the  ni^Mfs  will  be  flat. 
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At  two  years  all  this  will  be  more  maiiifesf.     The  accompanying  cut 
"     ■■  -     -'- '  -T  an  accurate  representation  of  the  nippers  in 

(Id  colt. 

About  this  period  a  fifth  (jrinder  will  push 
out,  and  now,  likewise,  will  commence  auo- 
tlier  process.  The  tirst  teelh  are  arlapted 
to  the  size  and  wants  of  the  young  animal. 
They  are  sufficiently  large  to  occupy  and 
to  fill  the  colt's  jaws;  but  when  the  jaws 
ore  expanded  with  the  increasing^  growth  of 
the  animal,  (he  teelh  are  separated  too  far 
from  each  other  to  be  useful,  and  anotlier 
and  larger  set  is  rec|uired.  Evident  provi- 
sion is  made  for  these,  even  before  the  colt  is 
foaled.  In  cavities  in  the  jaw,  beneath  the 
first  and  temporary  teetli,  are  to  be  seen  the 
Tudiments  of  a  second  and  permanent  set.  These  gradually  increase,  and 
some  with  {greater  rapidity  than  others,  and  pressing  upon  the  roots  or 
&ngs  of  the  f^rst  leeth,  the  consequence  of  this  pressure  is,  not  that  the  first 
teetli  are  forced  out,  but  the  portion  pressed  upou  gradually  disappears ; 
it  is  absorbed — taken  up,  and  carried  away,  by  numerous  little  vessels, 
whose  ofBce  it  is  to  get  rid  of  tlie  worn  put  or  useless  part  of  the  system. 
ibsorption  continues  to  proceed  as  the  second  teeth  g;row  and  press 
'Opon  their  predecessors,  until  the  whole  of  the  fang  is  gone,  and  the  crown 
'  the  tooth,  or  that  part  of  it  which  was  above  the  gum,  having  no  longer 
'm  hold,  drops  out,  and  (he  second  teeth  appear,  larger  and  stronger, 
and  permanent.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  the  second  teeth  do  not  rise 
immediately  under  the  temporary  or  milk  teeth,  but  somewhat  by  their  side; 
and  then,  instead  of  this  gradual  process  of  absorption  and  disappearance 
from  the  point  of  the  root  upwards,  the  root  being  compressed  sideways, 
diminishes  throughout  its  whole  bulk;  the  crown  of  the  tooth  dimi- 
nishes with  the  root ;  and  the  whole  is  pushed  out  of  its  place,  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  first  grinder,  and  remains  for  a  considerable  time,  under  the 
itaTaa  of  t,  wolf's  tooth,  causing  swelliag  and  soreness  of  the  gums,  and 
frequently  wounding  the  cheeks.  These  would  be  gradually  quite  alisorbed, 
but  the  process  might  be  slow  and  the  annoyance  would  be  great ;  and 
therefore  it  is  proper  to  get  rid  of  these  diminutive  teelh,  either  by  punch- 
ing them  out,  or  drawing  them  as  soon  as  they  are  perceived. 

This  change  of  leelh  commences  in  those  which  earliest  appeared,  and, 
therefore,  the  front  or  first  grinder  gives  way  at  the  age  of  two  years,  and 
is  succeeded  by  a  larger  and  permanent  (ooth.  Now,  likewise,  seriously 
commences,  in  too  many  cases,  the  roguery  of  horse-dealers  and  breeders. 
A  colt  rapidly  increases  in  value, as  his  age  andgroulh  increase.  A  tliree- 
year-old  colt  is  worth  twenty-five  per  cent,  more  than  a  two-year-old  one; 
and  if  a  dealer  has  a  strong  and  likely  colt,  that  was  dropped  early  in  the 
year,  and  whose  form  and  points  might  deceive  the  unwary,  he  is  anxious 
to  pass  him  if  he  can  for  a  three-year-old.  To  accomplish  this,  he  must 
give  him  a  three-year-old  mouth ;  and  between  two  years  and  a  half  and 
years,  the  two  middle  nippers  are  displaced,  and  succeeded  by  two  per- 
nt  teeth. 

niug  the  period  between  the  falling  out  of  the  central  milk  nippers, 
id  the  coming  up  of  the  permanent  ones,  the  colt,  having  a  broken  mouth, 
ij  have  some  difficully  in  grazing.  If  he  should  fall  away  considerably 
condition,  lie  should  be  fed  with  mashes  and  corn,  or  cut  meat. 
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This  cut  will  represent  a  three  year- 
old  mouth.  The  central  teeth  are  larger 
than  the  others,  with  two  grooves  in  the 
outer  convex  surface,  and  the  mark  is 
long,  narrow,  deep  and  black ;  and  not 
having  yet  attained  their  full  growth, 
they  are  not  so  high  as  the  others.  The 
mark  in  the  two  next  nippers  is  nearly 
worn  out,  and  it  is  wearing  away  in 
the  corner  nippers.  Is  it  possible  to 
give  this  mouth  to  an  early  two-year- 
old  ?  The  ages  of  all  horses  are  reckoned 
from  May,  but  some  are  foaled  even  so 
early  as  January,  and  being  actually  four 
months  over  the  two  years,  if  they  have  been  well  nursed  and  fed,  and  are 
strong  and  large,  they  may,  with  the  inexperienced,  have  an  additional  year 
put  upon  them.  The  central  nippers  are  punched  or  drawn  out,  and  the 
others  appear  three  or  four  months  earlier  than  they  otherwise  would.  In 
the  natural  process,  they  could  only  rise  by  long  pressing  upon,  and 
causing  the  absorption  of  the  first  set.  The  first  set  mechanically  oppose 
their  rising,  and  that  opposition  being  removed,  it  is  reasonable  to  imagine 
that  their  progress  will  be  more  rapid.  Three  or  four  months  will  be 
gained,  and  these  three  or  four  months  may  enable  the  breeder  to  term  him 
a  late  colt  of  a  preceding  year.  To  him,  however,  who  is  accustomed  to 
horses,  (although  it  is  long  practice  alone  which  could  give  this  facility  of 
judgment,)  the  general  form  of  the  animal,  the  little  development  of  the 
forehand,  the  continuance  of  the  mark  on  the  next  pair  of  nippers,  its  more 
evident  existence  in  the  corner  ones,  some  enlargement  or  irregularity 
about  the  gums  from  the  violence  used  in  forcing  out  the  teeth,  the  small 
growth  of  the  first  and  fifth  grinders,  and  the  non-appearance  of  the  sixth 
grinder,  which  if  it  is  not  through  the  gum  at  three  years  old,  is  swelling 
under  it,  and  preparing  to  get  through,  any  or  all  of  these  circumstances, 
carefully  attended  to,  will  be  a  sufficient  security  against  deception. 

It  is  so  unusual  to  look  at  the  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw  of  a  young  horse, 
that  the  dealer  who  wishes  to  give  a  false  appearance  of  age,  frequently 
confines  his  operation  to  the  lower  jaw,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  when 
the  teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  thus  made  to  push  out,  they  are  still  below 
the  gum  in  the  upper  jaw,  although,  in  the  natural  process,  they  are  cut  a 
little  sooner  in  the  upper  than  in  the  lower  jaw.  It  may,  therefore,  be 
good  policy  always  to  examine  both  jaws. 

A  horse  then  at  three  years  old  ought  to  have  the  central  permanent 
nippers  growing — the  other  two  pairs  wasting — six  grinders  in  each  jaw, 
above  and  below — the  first  and  fifth  molars  level  with  the  others,  and  the 
sixth  protruding.  The  sharp  edge  of  the  new  incisors,  although  it  could 
not  be  well  expressed  in  our  cut,  will  be  very  evident  when  compared  with 
the  neighbouring  teeth. 

As  the  permanent  nippers  grow,  and  press  upon  the  teeth  at  their  side, 
those  teeth  will  begin  gradually  to  diminish.  Not  only  will  the  mark 
be  wearing  out,  but  the  crowns  of  the  teeth  will  be  considerably  smaller. 
.  At  three  years  and  a  half,  or  between  that  and  four,  the  next  pair  of 
nippers  will  be  changed,  and  the  mouth  at  that  time  cannot  be  mistaken. 
The  central  nippers  will  have  attained  nearly  their  full  growth ;  a  vacuity 
.will  be  left  where  the  second  stood,  or  they  will  begin  to  peep  above  the 
gum,— and  the  corner  ones  will  be  diminished  in  breadth — wow\  daw^— 
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and  the  mark  becoming  small  and  fuint.     At  this  period,  lifcewise,  the 
second  pair  of  urrnders  will  he  shed,  and,  previous  to  this,  will  be  the 
attempt  of  the  dealer  to  "five  to  hi      ' 
the  fraud  may  be  detecteit  by  an  e 
I  iMteady  described. 

At  four  years,  the  central  nippers 
will  be  fully  developed  ;  the  sharp 
edge  somewhat  worn  off;  the  mark 
shorter,  wider  and  fainter:  the  nest 
pair  will  be  up,  but  they  wilt  be  small, 
with  the  mark  deep,  and  extending 
quite  across  them ;  and  the  corner 
nippers,  larger  than  the  inside  ones, 
yet  smaller  than  they  were,  flat,  and 
llie  mark  nearly  eilaced ;  the  sixth 
grinder  will  have  risen  to  a  level  with 
tlie  others,  and  the  tushes  will  begin 
to  appear. 

Now,  more  than  at  any  other  time, 
s  to  put  an  additional  year  upon  the  animal,  for 
I  four-year-old  coll,  and  a  five-year-old  horse,  in 
Strength,  utility,  and  value,  is  very  great ;  but  the  wani  of  wear  in  the 
other  nippers— ihc  small  size  of  the  corner  ones— the  litUe  growth  of  the 
tush — the  smallness  of  the  second  grinder — the  low  fore-hand — the  leggi- 
nesa  of  the  colt,  and  the  thickness  and  little  depth  of  the  mouth,  will,  to  the 
man  of  common  experience  among  horses,  at  once  detect  the  cheat. 

The  tushes  (see  p.  134)  are  four  in  number,  two  in  each  jaw,  situated 
between  the  nippers  and  the  grinders,  much  nearer  to  the  former  than  the 
latter,  and  nearer  in  the  lower  jaw  than  in  the  upper,  but  this  distance  in- 
creasing in  both  jaws  with  the  age  of  the  animal.  In  shape  it  somewhat 
resembles  a  cone ;  it  protrudes  about  an  inch  from  the  gum,  and  has  its 
extremity  sharp-pointed  and  curved.  At  the  age  of  which  we  are  notv 
speaking,  the  tushes  are  almost  peculinr  to  the  horse,  and  castration  doe.^ 
not  appear  to  prevent  or  retard  their  development.  All  mares,  however, 
have  the  beginnings  of  them  in  the  chambers  of  the  jaw,  and  they  appear 
externally  in  the  majority  of  old  mares.  Their  use  is  not  evident: — perhaps 
in  the  wild  state  of  the  animal  Ihey  are  weapons  of  offence;  so  as  that  he 
can  more  firmly  seize,  and  more  deeply  wotmd  his  enemy. 

The  breeder  often  attempts  to  hasten  the  appearance  of  the  tush,  and 
he  cuts  deeply  through  the  gum  to  remove  the  opposition  which  that 
would  afford.  To  a  little  extent  he  succeeds.  He  may  possibly  gain  a  few 
weeks,  but  he  cannot  gain  more ;  for  the  resistance  of  the  gum  is  not  like 
that  of  a  solid  and  firmly  fixed  tooth,  and  is  much  more  easily  overcome 
by  the  regular  process  of  nature.  Alter  all,  there  is  much  uncerlainty  as 
to  the  apitearance  of  the  tush,  and  it  may  vary  from  the  fourth  year  lo  lour 
years  and  sis  months.  It  belongs,  in  the  upper  jaw,  both  lo  the  inferior 
and  superior  maxillary  bones  {see  n,  p.  66)  ;  for,  while  its  fang  is  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  inferior  maxillary,  the  toolh  penetrates  the  process  of  the 
superior  maxillary  at  the  union  of  those  bones. 

Al  four  years  and  a  half,  or  between  that  and  five,  the  last  import- 
ant change  takes  place  in  the  mouth  of  the  horse.  The  corner  nippers 
are  shed,  and  the  permanent  ones  begin  to  appear ;  the  central  nippers  are 
considerably  worn,  and  the  next  pair  ore  beginning  lo  show  marks  of  usage. 
'The  lush  has  now  protruded,  and  is  generally  a  full  half  Inch  in  height; 
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cJ^ternally  it  has  a  rounded  prominence,  with  a  groove  on  'either  side,  and 
within  it  is  evidently  hollowed.  Our  readers  need  not  be  told  that  from  the 
rising  of  the  corner  nipper  the  animal  changes  its  name — the  colt  becomes 
a  horse,  and  the  filly  a  mare. 

At  five  years  the  horse's  month  ii 
almost  perfect.  The  corner  nippers 
are  quite  up,  with  the  long  deep  mark 
irregular  on  the  inside ;  and  the  other 
nippers  bearing  evident  tokens  of  in- 
creasing wearing.  The  tush  is  much 
grown ; — the  grooves  have  almost,  or 
quite  disappeared ;  and  the  outer  sur- 
face is  regularly  convex ; — it  is  still  as 
concave  within,  and  with  the  edge 
nearly  as  sharp  as  it  was  six  months 
before ;  the  sixth  molar  is  quite  up, 
and  the  third  molar  is  wanting.  This 
last  circumstance,  if  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  the  animal,  and  particularly  before,  and  the  wearing  of  tne 
centre  nippers,  and  the  growth  and  shape  of  the  tushes,  be  likewise  care- 
fully attended  to,  will  prevent  deception,  if  a  late  four-year-old  be  attempted 
to  be  substituted  for  a  five.  The  nippers  may  be  brought  up  a  few  months 
before  their  time,  and  the  tushes  a  few  weeks,  but  the  grinder  is  with 
difficulty  displaced.     The  three  last  grinders  and  the  tushes  are  never  shed. 

At  six  years  the  mark  on  the  centre 
nippers  is  worn  out.  There  will  still 
be  a  difference  of  colour  in  the  centre 
of  the  tooth.  The  cement  filling  the 
hole  made  by  the  dipping  in  of  the 
enamel  will  present  a  browner  hue 
than  the  other  part  of  the  tooth,  and 
it  will  be  evidently  surrounded  by  an 
edge  of  enamel,  and  there  will  even 
remain  a  little  depression  in  the  centre, 
and  also  a  depression  round  this  case 
of  enamel ;  but  the  deep  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  teeth,  with  the  blackened 
surface  which  it  presents,  find  the 
elevated  edge  of  enamel,  will  have 
disappeared.  Persons  not  much  accustomed  to  horses  have  been  sadly 
puzzled  here.  They  expected  to  find  a  plain  surface  of  an  uniform  colour, 
and  knew  not  what  conclusion  to  draw  when  there  was  both  discolouration 
and  irregularity. 

In  the  next  incisors  the  mark  is  shorter,  broader,  and  fainter ;  and  in  the 
comer  teeth  the  edges  of  the  enamel  are  more  regular,  and  the  surface 
is  evidently  worn.  The  tush  has  attained  its  full  growth,  being  nearly  or 
quite  an  inch  in  length,  convex  outward,  concave  within,  tending  to  a 
point,  and  the  extremity  somewhat  curved.  The  third  grinder  is  fairly  up, 
and  all  the  grinders  are  level. 

Now,  or  perhaps  at  a  period  of  six  months  before,  the  horse  may  be 
6aid  to  have  a  perfect  m'outh.  All  the  teeth  are  produced,  fully  grown, 
and  have  hitherto  sustained  no  material  injury.  During  these  important 
changes  of  the  teeth  the  animal  has  suffered  less  than  could  be  supposed 
possible.    With  children,  the  period  of  teething  is  fmu^lv^'^i^ 
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Dogs  are  subject  to  convulsions,  and  liundreds  of  them  die,  from  the  irri- 
tation caused  by  the  cutting  or  shedding  of  their  teeth;  but  tlie  horse 
appears  to  feel  little  inconvenience.  The  gums  and  palate  are  occasionally 
somewhat  hot  and  swollen,  but  the  slightest  scarification  will  remove  this. 
The  teeth  of  the  horse  are  more  necessary  to  him  than  those  of  the  other 
animals  are  to  them.  The  child  may  be  fed,  and  the  dog  will  biilt  his 
victuals,  but  the  food  of  the  horse  must  be  well  ground  down,  or  the  nutri- 
ment cannot  be  extracted  from  it. 

At  seven  years,  the  mark,  in  the  way 
in  which  we  have  described  it,  is  worn 
out  in  the  four  central  nippers,  and 
fast  wearing  awuy  in  the  corner  leeth ; 
and  the  tush  is  beginning  to  be  altered. 
It  is  rounded  at  the  point ;  rounded 
at  the  edges  ;  still  round  without ;  and 
beginning  to  get  round  inside. 

At  eight  years  old,  the  mark  is  gone 
from  all  the  bottom  nippers  ;  the  tush 
is  rounder  in  every  way;  and  the 
mark  is  now  said  to  he  out  of  the 
moulh.  There  is  nothing  remaining 
in  the  bottom  nippers  which  can  after- 
wards clearly  shew  the  age  of  the 
horse,  or  justify  the  most  experienced 
examiner  in  giving  a  positive  opinion. 
Dishonest  dealers  have  been  .said 
to  resort  to  a  method  of  prolonging 
the  mark  in  the  lower  nippers.  It  is 
called  bUkoping,  from  the  name  of 
the  scoundrel  who  invented  it.  The 
horse  of  eight  or  nine  years  old  is 
thrown,  and  with  an  engraver's  tool 
B  hole  is  dug  in  the  now  almost  plain 
Burlace  of  tlie  corner  leeth,  and  in 
shape  and  depih  re.>iembling the  mark 
in  a  seven-year-old  horse,  The  whole 
then  burned  with  a  heated  iron,  and  a  permanent  black  stain  is  left :  the 
lext  pair  of  nippers  are  sometimes  lightly  touched,  Au  ignorant  man 
'ould  very  easily  be  imposed  on  by  this  trick ;  but  the  irregular  appearance 
ivity,  the  diffusion  of  the  black  slain  around  the  tushes,  the  sharp- 
!oed  edges  and  concave  inner  surface  of  which  can  never  be  given  again, 
ind  tlie  marks  on  the  upper  nippers,  together  with  the  general  conforma- 
tion of  the  horse,  can  never  deceive  the  careful  examiner. 

Horsemen,  afler  the  horse  is  eight  years  old,  are  accustomed  In  look  to 
the  nippers  in  the  upper  jaw,  and  some  conclusion  has  been  drawn  from 
the  appearances  which  they  preseut.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  mark 
remains  in  them  some  years  after  it  is  obliterated  from  the  nippers  in  the 
lower  jaw ;  because  the  hard  snbslance,  or  kind  of  cement,  by  which  the 
pit  or  funnel  in  the  centre  of  the  toolh  is  occupied,  does  not  reach  so  high, 
and  there  is  consequently  a  greater  depth  of  (ooth  to  be  worn  away  in  order 
to  reach  it;  and  liecause  the  upper  nippers  are  not  so  much  exposed  to 
iHction  and  wear  as  the  under.  The  lower  jaw  alone  ia  moved,  and  pi-essed 
forcibly  upon  the  food :  the  upper  jaw  is  without  motion,  and  has  only  to 
■  It  that  pressure, 
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There  are  various  opinions  as  to  the  intervab  between  the  disappearance 
of  the  marks  from  the  different  cutting  teeth«  Some  have  averaged  it  at 
two  years,  and  others  at  one.  We  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  latter  opinion, 
and  then  the  age  would  be  thus  determined :  at  nine  years  the  mark  will 
be  worn  from  the  middle  nippers — from  the  next  pair  at  ten,  and  from  all 
the  upper  nippers  at  eleven.  During  these  periods  the  tush  is  likewise 
undergoing  a  manifest  change :  it  is  blunter,  shorter,  and  rounder.  In 
what  degree  this  takes  place  in  the  different  periods,  long  and  most  favour- 
able opportunities  for  observation  can  alone  enable  the  horseman  to  decide, 
or  rather  we  believe  that  the  tush  alone  will  not  enable  us  to  form  a  very 
accurate  judgment. 

The  tushes  are  exposed  to  but  little  tear  and  wear.  The  friction  against 
them  must  be  slight,  proceeding  only  from  the  passage  of  the  food  by 
them,  and  from  the  motion  of  the  tongue,  or  from  the  bit;  and  their  altera- 
tion of  form,  although  generally  as  we  have  described  them,  is  frequently 
uncertain.  The  tush  will  sometimes  be  blunt  at  eight,  and  remain  pointed 
at  eighteen ;  and  occasionally,  according  to  the  direction  which  they  take, 
or  degree  in  which  they  rub  against  each  other,  the  tushes  on  the  different 
sides  will  present  an  apparent  variation  of  one  or  two  years.  The  upper 
tush,  although  the  latest  in  appearmg,  is  soonest  worn  away. 

Are  there  any  circumstances  to  guide  our  judgment  after  this  ?  There  are 
those  which  will  prepare  us  to  guess  at  the  age  of  the  horse,  or  to  approach 
within  a  few  years  of  it,  until  he  becomes  very  old :  but  there  are  none 
which  will  enable  us  accurately  to  determine ;  and  the  indications  of  age 
must  now  be  taken  from  the  shape  of  the  upper  surface  of  the  nippers. 
At  eight,  they  are  all  oval,  the  length  of  the  oval  running  across  from  tooth 
to  tooth :  but  as  the  horse  gets  older,  the  teeth  dimini^  in  size,  and  they 
at  first  diminish  in  width,  and  not  in  thickness.  They  become  a  littk 
apart  from  each  other,  and  their  surfaces  are  rounded.  At  nine,  the  centre 
nippers  are  evidently  so, — at  ten,  the  others  begin  to  have  the  oval  shor- 
tened. At  eleven,  the  second  pair  of  nippers  are  quite  rounded,  and  at 
thirteen,  the  comer  ones  have  that  appearance.  At  fourteen,  the  faces'  of 
the  central  nippers  become  somewhat  triangular.  At  seventeen,  they  are  all 
so.  At  nineteen,  the  angles  begin  to  wear  off,  and  the  central  teeth  are 
again  oval,,  but  in  a  reversed  direction,  viz,  from  outward,  inward ;  and  at 
twenty-one,  they  all  wear  this  form.  This  is  the  opinion  of  some  conti- 
nental veterinary  surgeons,  and  Mr.  Percival  first  presented  them  to  us  in 
an  English  dress.  We  believe  the  statement  is  correct  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent,  but  we  leave  our  readers  to  form  their  own  judgment 

It  would  be  folly  indeed  to  expect  accuracy  at  this  advanc^  age  of  the 
horse,  when  we  are  bound  to  confess,  that  the  rules  we  have  laid  down  for 
determining  this  matter  at  an  earlier  period,  although  they  are  recognised 
by  horsemen  generally,  and  referred  to  in  courts  of  justice,  will  not  guide 
us  in  every  case.  Stabled  horses  have  the  mark  sooner  worn  out  than 
those  that  are  at  grass,  and  a  crib-biter  may  deceive  the  best  judge  by  one 
or  two  years.  The  age  of  the  horse,  likewise,  being  uniformly  calculated 
from  the  1st  of  May,  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult,  or  almost  im- 
possible, about  that  time,  to  determine  whether  the  animal  be  a  late  foal  of 
one  year,  or  an  early  one  of  the  next  At  nine  or  ten,  the  bars  of  the 
mouth  become  less  prominent,  and  their  regular  diminution  will  designate 
increasing  age.  At  eleven  or  twelve,  the  lower  nippers  change  their  ori- 
ginal upright  direction,  and  project  forward  or  horizontally;  and  they 
become  yellow  and  covered  with  tartar.  They  are  yellow,  because  the 
teeth  must  grow  to  answer  to  the  wear  and  tew  of  them }  but  the  enamel 
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I  L^ifhich  eovered^thelr  siirfece  when  they  were  first  produced  Cannot  be  re- 

I  paired,  and   that   which  wears  this  yellow  colour  in  old   age   is  the   part 

which,  in  youth,  was  in  the  socket,  and  therefore  destitute  of  enamel. 
i  The  U]>per  nippers  become  arched,  and  project  over  the  lower  ones, 
L  Vetiriug  down  the  outer  ed^e,  and  gradually  making  that  the  lowest,  which 
ms  at  first  considerably  the  highest. 
The  general  indications  of  old  age,  independent  of  the  teeth,  are  deep- 
f  ening  of  the  hollows  over  the  eyes, — grey  hairs,  and  particularly  over  the 
and  about  the  muzzle ;  thinness  and  hans^ing'  down  of  the  lips  ; 
[  pharpness  of  the  withers  ;  sinking  of  the  back ;  lengthening  of  the  quar- 
.  ters;  and  the  disappearance  of  wiudgalls,  spavins,  and  tumours  of  every 
I  Idnd. 

Of  the  natural  age  of  the  horse  we  should  form  a  very  erroneous  esli- 
I  mate,  from  the  early  period  at  which  he  is  now  worn  out  and  destroyed. 
I  Mr.  Blaine  tells  us  ofa  gentleman,  who  had  three  horses,  which  died  at  the 
y  hges  of  thirty-five,  thirty-seven  and  thirty-nine.  Mr.  Cully  mentions  one 
that  received  a  ball  in  his  neck,  at  the  battle  of  Preston,  in  1715,  and  which 
*aa  extracted  at  his  death,  in  175S  ;  and  Mr.  Percival  gives  an  account  Of 
-bbarge  horse  that  died  in  his  sixty-second  year. 

TJiere  cannot  be  a  severer  satire  on  tlie  English  nation,  than  that,  from 

llie  absurd  practice  of  running  our  race-horses  at  two  and  three  years  old, 

!  And  working  others  in  various  way.s,  long  before  their  limb.s  are  ktiit,  or 

[  tiieir  strength  come,  and  cruelly  exacting  from  them  services  far  beyond  their 

I  powers,  their  age  does  not  average  a  sixth  part  of  that  of  the  last- mentioned 

Tiorse.     The  scientific  author  of  the  "  Animal  Kingdom"  declares,  that 

"  it  may  be  safely  asserted,  that  mure  horses  are  consumed  in  England,  in 

I  every  ten  years,  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world,  in  ten  times  that 

I  period,  except  those  which  perish  in  war." 

This  point  has  with  the  English  been  too  long  considered  as  one  of  mere 

Kroflt  and  loss  ;  and  it  has  been  thought  to  be  cheaper  to  bring  the  young 
orse  early  into  work,  and  in  a  short  time  to  exhaust  his  whole  strength, 
lian  to  maintain  him  for  a  long  period,  and  at  a  considerable  expense, 
Almost  useless.     The  matter  requires  much  consideration,  and  we  think 
,   much  reformation  too. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  TEETH. 

I  Of  the  diseases  of  the  teetb  in  the  horse,  we  know  little.     Carious  or  hoi- 
I  low  teeth  have  occasionally,  but  not  often,  been  seen ;  but  the  edges  of  the 

Enders  from  the  wearing  off  of  the  enamel,  or  the  irregular  growth  of  the 
th,  become  rough,  and  wound  the  inside  of  the  cheek ;  it  is  then  neces- 
I  Inry  to  adopt  a  summary  but  effectual  method  of  cure,  namely,  to  rasp 
I  (hem  smooth.  Many  bad  ulcers  hove  been  produced  in  the  mouth,  by  the 
1   Beglect  of  this. 

Tlie  teeth  sometimes  grow  irregularly  in  length,  and  this  is  particularly 

Ihe  ca.se  with  the  grinders,  from  not  being  in  exact  opposition  to  each 
!  other,  when  tlie  mouth  is  shut.  The  growth  of  the  teeth  still  going  on, 
I  uid  there  being  no  mechanical  opposition  to  it,  one  of  the  back  teeth,  or  a 
I  bortion  of  one  of  them,  shoots  up  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  others. 

Sometimes  it  penetrates  the  bars  above,  and  causes  soreness  and  ulce* 
[  tntion;  at  other  times,  it  interferes  partially,  or  altogether,  with  the  grind- 
I  tug  motion  of  the  jaws,  and  the  animal  pines  away  without   the  cause. 

being  suspected,     Here  the  saw  should  be  used,  and  tiie  projecting  portion 

reduced  to  a  level  with  the  other  teeth.     The  horse  which  has  once  been 
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subjected  to  this  operation  should  afterwards  be  frequently  examined,  and 
especially  if  he  lose  condition ;  and,  indeed,  every  horse  that  gets  thin  or 
but  of  cohditlon,  without  fever,  or  aiiy  other  apparent  cause,  should  have 
his  teeth  and  ihouth  carefully  exiunined,  aiid  especially  if  he  quids  (partly 
clieyeihg  arid  then  dropping)  his  food,  without  any  indication  of  sore  throat, 
or  if  he  holds  his  head  somewhat  oh  oiie  sidie,  while  he  eats,  in  order  to  get 
the  food  hetweeh  thie  buteir  edges  of  the  teeth.     A  horse  that  has  once  heA 
very  irregular  teeth  is  maleriaily lessened  in  value,  for,  although  they  may  be 
sawn  down  as  carefully  as  possible,  they  will  project  again  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time. 

THE  TONOUE. 

ihe  toiigue  is  the  0rgan  of  taste,  and  ehiployed  in  disposing  the  food  for 
griiiditig  between  the  teeth,  and  afterwards  collecting  it  together,'  and  con- 
vieyirig  it  to  the  back  part  of  the  mouth,  in  order  to  be  swallowed.  It  is 
also  the  main  instruiheht  in  drinking,  and  the  canal  through  which 
the  Watet  passes  in  the  act  of  drinking.  The  root  of  it  is  firmly  fl*ed 
at  the  Dottoni  of  the  mouth,  by  a  variety  of  muscles ;  the  fore  part 
IS  l6ose  in  the  tbouth.  It  is  covered  by  a  continuation  of  the  mem- 
birarie  which  lities  the  mouth,  and  which,  doubling  beneath,  and  con- 
fining thie  riiotioni^  of  the  tongue,  is  called  its  freehum  or  bridle.  On 
the  back  of  ih'e  toidffue,  this  membrane  is  thickened  and  roughened^  and  Is 
covered  #ith  tiumierous  conical  papillte,  or  little  eminences,  on  which  the 
fibres  df  a  bi^anch  of  the  fifth  pair  bf  nerves  expand,  and  on  which  the  sense 
bJT  taste  depends.  The  various  ihotions  of  the  tongue  are  accomplished  by 
means  of  the  ninth  pair  bf  nerves.  The  substance  of  the  tongue  is  com- 
j[)6sed  of  muscular  fibres,  with  a  great  deal  of  fatty  matter  interposed 
between  them,  and  Which  gives  to  this  organ  its  peculiar  softness. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  TONGUE. 

'Hie  tbngtie  is  sombtimed  exposed  to  injury,  from  carelessness  or  violence 
in  the  act  bf  drenchinjg,  or  administering  a  ball,  being  pressed  against', 
arid  ciitby  the  edged  of  the  grinders.  A  little  diluted  Sncture  of  myrrh, 
or  alum,  dissolved  in  Water,  or  even  nature  unassisted,  will  speedily  heal 
the  wbuha.  •  The  horse  will  bite  his  tongue, — most  frequently  in  his  sleep. 
If  theinjury  be  trifling,  it  Requires  little  care ;  but  in  some  instances,  a  por- 
tion of  tne  tongue  will  be  torn  or  nearly  bitten  bff,  and  the  a^sist£mce  bf  a 
Veterinairy  j[)ractitionier  will  be  needed. 

Bladders  will  sonietimes  appear  along  the  under  side  of  the  tongue^ 
\fhich  will  increase  to  a  considerable  size,  and  the  tongue  itself  will  be 
much  enlarged,  and  the  animal  will  be  unable  to  swallow,  and  a  great 
quantity  oJF  ropy  saliva  will  drivel  from  the  mouth.  This  disease  often 
eiists  without  the  nature  of  it  bein^  suspected.  It  resetobles  what  is 
called  the  btdin  in  the  cow,  which  is  a  very  serious  complaint  in  that 
Animal,  frediiently  connected  with  much  fever,  and  terminating  in  suffo- 
cation, if  me  mouth  bf  the  horise  be  opened,  oiie  large  bladder,  or  a  suc- 
cession of  bl&dders  of  i^  purple  hue,  will  be  seen  to  extend  along  the  whble 
bf  the  undef  Side  bf  the  tongue.  If  they  be  lanced  freely  and  deeply,  from 
end  to  end,  the  swdling  will  Very  rapidly  abate,  and  any  little  fever  that 
reniains  ihay  be  silbdued  by  cooling  medicine.  The  cause  of  this  dis- 
ease IS  hot  clearly  kno\^.  It  usually  proceeds,  perhaps,  frbm  indigestion^^ 
&>bi£eG^  With  tt  geklier&l  tendency  ib  inflammation. 
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I  Id  order  that  the  food  may  be  properly  ground  down  to  prepare  it  for 
diG^tion,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  previously  moistened.  The  food 
of  the  stabled  horse,  however,  is  dry,  and  his  meal  is  generally  concluded 
without  any  Huid  being  offered  to  him.  Nature  has  made  a  provision  for 
this.  It  has  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth,  various  glands, 
to  secrete,  and  that  plentifully,  a  limpid  fluid,  somewliat  salt  (o  the 
taele :  this  fluid  is  conveyed  from  the  glands  into  the  mouth,  by  various 
ducts  in  the  act  of  chewing,  and  being  mixed  with  the  food,  renders  it 
more  easily  ground,  more  easily  passed  afterwards  into  the  stomach,  and 
better  fitted  for  digestion. 

The  principal  of  these  is  the  parotid  gland  (see  cut,  p.  119).  It  is 
placed  in  the  hollow  which  extends  from  the  root  of  the  ear  to  the  angle 
of  the  lower  jaw.  A  portion  of  it,  q,  is  represented  as  turned  up,  to  shew 
the  situation  of  the  blood-vessels  underneath.  In  almost  every  case  of 
cold,  connected  with  sore  throat,  the  parotid  gland  is  enlarged,  and  is 
immediately  evident  to  the  feeling  and  even  to  the  eye.  It  is  composed 
-of  a  great  number  of  small  glands  connected  together,  and  a  little  tube 
proceeding  from  each,  to  carry  off  the  secreted  fluid.  These  tubes  unite 
in  one  common  ducL  At  the  letter  u,  the  parotid  duct  is  seen  to 
pass  under  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw,  together  with  the  submaxillary 
artery,  and  a  branch  of  the  jugular  vein,  and  they  come  out  again  at 
ID.  At  r,  the  duct  is  seen  separated  from  the  other  vessels,  climbing  up 
the  cheek,  and  piercing  it  to  discharge  its  contents  into  the  mouth,  oppo- 
site to  the  second  grinder.  The  quantity  of  fluid  thus  poured  into  the 
mouth,  from  each  of  the  parotid  glands,  amounts  to  a  pint  and  a  half  in  an 
hour,  during  the  action  of  chewing ;  and  sometimes,  when  the  duct  has  been 
Bccidentally  opened,  it  has  spirted  out  to  the  distance  of  several  feet. 

The  parotid  gland  sympathizes  with  every  inflammatory  aflectiun  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  throat,  and  therefore  it  is  found  swelled,  hot,  and  tender, 
in  almost  every  catarrh  or  cold.  The  cold  is  to  be  attacked  by  the  usual 
means  ;  and  a  stimulating  application,  almost  amounting  to  a  blister,  well 
Tubbed  over  the  gland,  will  best  subdue  the  inflammation  of  tliat  body. 

In  bad  strangles,  and  sometimes  in  violent  cold,  this  gland  will  swell 
to  a  great  size  and  ulcerate,  or  an  obstruction  will  arise  in  some  part  of  the 
duct,  and  the  accumulating  fluid  will  burst  the  vessel,  and  a  fistulous  ulcer 
will  be  formed,  very  difficult  to  heal.  A  veterinary  surgeon  alone  will  be 
competent  to  the  treatment  of  either  case  ;  and  the  principle  by  which  he 
will  be  guided,  will  be  to  heal  Uie  abscess  in  the  gland  as  speetlily  as  he 
can  ;  or,  if  tlie  ulcer  be  in  the  duct,  either  to  restore  the  passage  through 
the  duct,  or  to  form  a  new  one,  or  to  cut  ofl'  the  flow  of  the  saliva  by  the 
destruction  of  the  gland. 

The  second  source  of  the  saliva  is  from  the  suhmaxiUary  glands,  or  the 
glands  under  the  jaw.  One  of  them  is  represented  at  a,  p,  1 19.  The  sub- 
maxillary glands  occupy  the  space  underneatli,  and  between  the  sides  of  the 
lower  jaw,  and  consist  of  numerous  small  glands,  each  with  its  proper 
duct,  which  unite  together,  and  form  on  each  side  a  common  duct  or 
vessel,  that  pierces  through  the  muscles  at  the  root  of  the  tongue,  and  opens 
in  little  projections  or  heads,  upon  the  frtenum  or  bridle  of  the  tongue, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  from  the  front  teeth.  When  the  horse  has  catarrh 
or  cold,  these  glands,  like  tile  parotid  gland,  enlarge.  This  oflen  takes 
place  after  strangles,  and  several  distinct  kernels  are  to  be  felt  under  the 
Jaw.     We  have  already  stated,  that  they  may  be  distinguished  from  those 
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swelling  which  accompany  or  indicate  glanders,  by  their  being  lai^r, 
generally  not  so  distinct,  more  in  the  centre  of  the  channel  or  space 
between  the  jaws,  and  never  adhering  to  the  jaw-bones.  The  farriers 
call  them  yives,  and  often  adopt  cruel  and  absurd  methods  to  disperse 
them,  as  burning  them  with  a  lighted  candle,  or  hot  iron,  or  even  cutting 
them  out.  They  will,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  gradually  disperse,  as 
the  disease  which  produced  them  subsides ;  or  they  will  yield  to  slightly 
stimulating  embrocations ;  or,  if  they  are  obstinate  in  their  continuance, 
they  are  of  no  further  consequence,  than  as  indicating  that  the  horse  has 
laboured  under  severe  cold  or  strangles. 

During  catarrh  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  the  little  projections 
marking  the  opening  of  these  ducts  on  either  side  of  the  bridle  of  the  tongue 
are  apt  to  enlarge,  and  the  mouth  under  the  tongue  is  a  little  red,  and  hot 
and  tender.  The  farriers  call  these  swellings  barbs  or  paps,  and  as  soon 
as  they  discover  them,  mistaking  the  effect  of  disease  for  the  cause  of  it, 
set  to  work  to  cut  them  close  off.  The  bleeding  which  follows  this  opera- 
tion somewhat  abates  the  local  inflammation,  and  affords  temporary  relief: 
but  the  wounds  will  not  speedily  heal ;  the  saliva  continues  to  flow  from 
the  orifice  of  the  duct,  and  running  into  the  irregularities  of  the  wound, 
cause  it  to  spread  and  deepen ;  and  even  when  it  heals,  the  mouth  of  the 
duct  being  frequently  closed,  and  the  saliva  continuing  to  be  secreted 
by  the  submaxillary  gland,  it  accumulates  in  the  duct,  until  that  vessel 
bursts,  and  abscesses  are  formed,  which  eat  deeply  under  the  root  of  the 
tongue,  and  long  torment  the  poor  animal,  and  when  closed,  afler  a  great 
deal  of  trouble,  are  very  apt  to  break  out  again  for  months  and  years 
afterwards. 

All  that  is  necessary  with  regard  to  these  paps  or  barbs  is  to  abate  the 
inflammation  or  cold  which  caused  them  to  swell,  and  they  will  very  soon 
and  perfectly  subside.  He  who  ever  talks  of  cutting  them  out  is  not  fit  to 
be  trusted  with  a  horse. 

A  third  source  of  saliva  is  from  glands  under  the  tongue  (the  sublingual 
glands)^  which  open  by  many  little  orifices  under  the  tongue,  resembling 
little  folds  of  the  skin  of  the  mouth,  hanging  from  the  lower  surface  of 
the  tongue,  or  found  on  the  bottom  of  the  mouth.  These  likewise  some- 
times enlarge,  during  cold  or  inflammation  of  the  mouth,  and  then  they 
are  called  gigs,  and  bladders,  and  ^aps  in  the  mouth.  They  have  the 
appearance  of  small  pimples,  and  the  farrier  is  anxious  to  cut  them  off, 
or  burn  them  down.  The  better  way  is  to  let  them  alone,  for  in  a  few 
days  they  will  generally  disappear.  Should  any  ulceration  follow  them,  a 
little  tincture  of  myrrh,  or  a  solution  of  alum,  will  readily  heal  tRem. 

Beside  these  three  principal  sources  of  saliva,  there  are  little  glands  to 
be  found  thickly  studded  on  every  part  of  the  mouth,  cheeks,  and  lips, 
which  pour  out  a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid,  to  assist  in  moistening  and 
preparing  the  food. 

Connected  with  these  glands,  and  particularly  with  the  submaxillary  and 
parotid  glands,  and  being  either  an  inflammation  of  them,  or  of  the  cellu- 
lar substance  around  them,  is 

THE  STRANGLES. 

This  is  a  disease  principally  incident  to  young  horses — usually  appearing 
between  the  fourth  and  fifth  year,  and  oftener  in  the  spring  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  year.  It  is  preceded  by  cough,  and  can  at 
first  be  scarcely  distinguished  from  common  cough,  except  that  there  is 
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tDore  dUcliar^  from  the  nostril,  c 


I   tut  generally  without  Bmel! ;  and  likewis 
puid  from  ihe  mouth,  and  greater  snetiing  than  usual  under 


a  yellowish  colour,  mixed  wilh  m&tter, 

a  considerable  discharge  of  ropy 

]g  than  usual  under  the  throat. 

This  swelting increases  with  uncertaio  rapidity,  accompanied  by  some  fevei , 

md  disinclination  to  eat,  partly  arising  from  the  fever,  but  more  from  the  pain 

fbe  animal  feels  in  the  act  of  chewing.    "There  is  considerable  thirst ;  but  after 

a  gulp  Of  two,  the  horse  ceases  to  drink,  yet  is  evidently  desirous  of  more. 

'  ia  the  attempt  to  swallow,  and  sometimes  when  not  drinking,  a  convulsive 

I  4<3ugh  comee  on,  which  almost  threatens  lo  suffocate  the  animal,  and  thence 

proLHilily  the  name  of  the  disease.     The  tumour  is  about  the  centre  of  ihe 

channel  under  the  Jaw,  it  soon  fills  tbe  whole  of  the  space,  and  is  evidently 

;  uniform  body,  and  may  thus  be  distinguished  from  glanders,  or  the 

I  ^larged  glands  of  catarrh.     At  length  Ihe  centre  of  it  becomes  more  pro- 

j  niinent  and  aot\er,  and  it  evidently  contains  a  fiiiid.     This  rapidly  increases, 

ibe  tumour  bursts,  and  a  great  quantity  of  pus  is  discharged.     As  soon  as 

ilje  tumour  has  broken,  the  cough  subsides,  and  the  horse  speedily  meuds, 

although  some  degree  of  weakness  may  hang  about  him  for  a  considerable 

I  time. 

Of  the  cause  of  the  disease  we  can  say  but  little.  Few  horses,  pos- 
L  sibly  none,  escape  its  attack  ;  but,  that  attack  having  passed  over,  the  animal 
I  if  free  from  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Catarrh  iriay  precede,  or  may 
I  predispose  to  the  attack,  and  undoubtedly  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  has 
I  ipnch  to  do  with  it,  for  both  its  prevalence  and  its  severity  are  connected 
f  ^th  certain  seasons  of  the  year  and  changes  of  the  weather.  There  is  no 
I  preventive  for  the  disease,  nor  do  we  believe  that  there  is  any  thing  conta- 
~'  in  it  There  are  strange  stories  told  with  regard  to  this ;  but  the  expla- 
1  of  the  matter  is,  that  when  several  horses  in  the  same  farm  or  in 
ime  neighbourbond  have  had  strangles  at  the  same  time,  they  have 
I  ijeen  exposed  to  the  same  powerful  but  unknown  exciting  cause. 

The  treatment  of  strangles  is  very  simple.  As  Ihe  essence  of  the  disease 
iiousists  in  the  form^ition  and  suppuration  of  the  turnout'  under  the  jaw, 
uie  principal,  or  almost  the  BoIe  attention  of  the  practitioner  should  be 
I  ^trected  lo  Uie  hastening  of  these  processes :  therefore,  as  soon  us  the 
I  nimour  of  strangles  evidently  appears,  the  part  should  be  actively  blis- 
1  tered.  Uld  practitioners  used  to  recommend  poultices ;  which,  from  the 
I  thickness  of  the  horse's  skin,  must  have  very  littk;  eflect,  even  if  they  could 
I  be  confined  on  the  part ;  and  from  the  difficulty  and  almost  impossibility 
I  Qif  this,  and  their  getting  cold  and  hard,  they  must  weaken  the  energies  erf* 
I  nature,  and  delay  the  ripening  of  the  tumour.  Fomentations  are  little  more 
I  efTcctual.  4  blister  will  not  only  secure  the  completion  of  the  process,  but 
lijusten  it  by  many  days,  and  save  the  patient  much  pain  and  exhaustion; 
I;  Mid  it  will  produce  another  good  effect — it  will,  previous  to  the  opening 
I  <if  the  tumour,  abate  the  internal  inflammation  and  soreness  of  the  throa^ 
P,ahd  thus  lessen  the  cough  and  wheezing. 

I  the  swelling  is  so|l  on  the  top,  and  evidently   contains 

\  matter,  it  should  be  deeply  and  freely  lanced.     It  is  a  bud.  although  fre- 

I  quent  practice,  to  suffer  the  tumonr  to  burst  naturally,  by  which  a  ragged 

ulcer  is  formed,  very  slow  to  heal,  and  difficult  of  treatment.     If  the  incision 

is  deep  and  large  enoufj^h,  no  second  collection  of  mutter  will  he  formed : 

L  wid  that  which  Is  already  formed  miiy  Iw  suBered  to  run  out  slowly,  all 

I  j^ssure  with  the  fingers  being  avoided.     The  jmi't  should  be  kept  cletui, 

ud  a  little  friar's  balsam  dully  injected  into  the  wound.  . 

I'he  remainder  of  the  treatment  will  depend  on  the  symptoms.     If  tJiere 
lb  inuch  fever,  and  eiidenl  affection'  of  the  chest,  and  which  should  care- 
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fiilly  b^  disUiiguis)ied  from  the  oppression  and  choakingr  occasioned  by  the 
pressure  of  the  tumour,  it  will  he  proper  to  bleed.     In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  bleeding  will  not  only  be  unnecessary,  but  injurious.     It 
will  delay  the  suppuration  of  the  tumour,  and  increase  the   subsequent 
debility.     A  few  cooling  medicines,  as  nitre,  emetic  tartar,  and  pertiaps 
digitalis,  may  be  given,  as  the  case  requires.     The  appetite,  or  rather  the 
ability  to  eat,  will  retuim  with  the  opening  of  the  abscess.     Bran- mashes, 
or  fresh  cut  grass  or  tares,  should  be  liberally  supplied,  which  will  not  only 
afford  sufficient  nourisho^i^nt  to  recruit  the  strength  of  the  animal,  but 
keep  the  bowels  gently  open.     Jf  the  weakness  be  not  great,  no  furtheif 
medicine  will  be  w^ted,  except  a  dose  of  mild  physic,  to  prevent  th(^ 
swellings  or  eruptions  which  sometimes  succeed  to  strangles.     In  cases  of 
debility,  a  small  quantity  of  tonic  medicine,  as  camomile,  and  gentian  witb 
ginffer,  in  doses  of  a  couple  of  drachms,  may  be  administered. 

As  strangles  seem  to  be  a  disease  from  which  few  horses  escape,  and  which, 
although  attended  with  little  danger,  is  sometimes  tedious  in  its  progress, 
and  accompanied  by  much  debility,  some  foreign  veterinary  surgeons  have 
endeavoured  to  produce  a  milder  disorder  by  inoculating,  either  with  the 
matter  from  the  tumour,  or  the  discharge  from  the  nose ;  and  it  is  said 
that  a  disease,  with  all  the  characters  of  strangles,  but  shorter  and  milder 
in  its  course,  has  supervened.  English  practitioners  haye  not,  we  believe, 
tried  the  experiment 

CANKER  AND  WOUNDS  IN  THE  MOUTH. 

The  mouth  is  injured  much  oflener  than  the  careless  owner  suspects,  by 
the  pressure  of  a  sharp  bit  Not  only  are  the  bars  wounded  and  deeply 
ulcerated,  but  the  lower  jaw  between  the  tush  and  the  grinders  is  some- 
times torn  even  to  the  bone,  and  the  bone  itself  affected,  and  portions  of 
it  come  away.  It  may  be  necessary  to  have  a  sharp  bit  for  the  headstrong 
and  obstinate  beast,  yet  if  that  be  severely  and  unjustifiably  called  into 
exercise,  the  animal  may  rear,  and  endanger  himself  and  his  rider ;  but 
there  can  be  no  occasion  for  a  thousandth  part  of  the  torment  which  the 
trappings  of  the  mouth  often  inflict  on  a  willing  and  docile  servant,  and 
which  either  render  the  mouth  hard,  and  destroy  all  the  pleasure  of  riding, 
or  cause  the  horse  to  become  fretful  or  vicious. 

Small  ulcers  are  sometimes  found  in  various  parts  of  the  mouth,  said  to 
be  produced  by  rusty  bits,  but  oftener  arising  from  contusions  inflicted  by 
the  bit,  or  from  inflammation  of  the  mouth.  If  the  curb-bit  is  in  fault,  a 
snaffle  or  Pelham  bit  should  be  used ;  if  there  be  inflammation  of  the 
mouth,  a  little  cooling  medicine  may  be  administered;  dnd  to  the  ulcers 
themselves,  tincture  of  myrrh,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  or 
an  ounce  of  alum  dissolved  in  twenty  times  the  weight  of  water,  may  be 
applied  with  advantage. 

THE  PHARYNX. 

Proceeding  to  the  back  of  the  mouth,  we  And  the  pharynx  {carrying  or 
conveying  the  food  towards  the  stomach.)  It  begins  at  the  root  of  th^ 
tongue,  (see  7,  8,  and  9,  p.  68  ;)  is  separated  from  the  mouth  by  the  soft 
palate  (7)  which  hangs  down  from  the  palatine  bone  at  8,  and  extends  to 
the  epiglottis  or  covering  to  the  windpipe.  When  the  food  has  been  suffi- 
ciently ground  })y  the  teeth,  and  mixed  ^th  the  saliva,  it  is  gathered 
togethfr  pj  the  ^ngue,  and  then  by  the  action  of  the  c]hee]^s  and  tongue  and 
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back  part  of  the  mouth,  forced  against  the  soil  palafe,  which  girinff,  way,  and 
being-  raised  upwards  lowards  the  critrsnce  into  the  tiose,  prevents  the  food 
from  g;oing  that  way.  It  passes  to  the  pharynx,  and  the  soft  palate  failing 
down  again,  prevents  ita  return  to  the  moulh,  and  prevents,  likewise,  ex- 
cept in  extreme  cases,  the  act  of  vomiting  in  the  horse.  Whatever  is  re- 
turned from  the  stomach  of  llie  horse,  passes  through  ihe  nose,  as  the  cut 
will  make  evident 

The  sides  of  the  pharynx  are  lined  with  muscles  which  now  begin  power- 
I  fully  to  contract,  and  by  that  contraction  the  bolus  is  forced  in  until  it 
J  reaches  the  gullet  (10).  which  is  the  termination  of  the  pharj-nx.  Before, 
^JlDwever,  the  food  reaches  the  gullet,  it  has  to  pass  over  Ihe  entrance  into 
indpipe  (3),  and  should  any  portion  of  it  enter  into  that  lube,  much 
'enience  and  danger  might  result ;  therefore,  this  opening  is  not  only 
I  ined  by  muscles  by  which  it  may  be  closed  at  (he  pleasure  of  the  animal, 
I  but  it  is  likewise  covered  by  a  heart-like  elastic  cartilage,  the  epiglottis  (2), 

■  with  its  back  towards  the  pharynx,  and  its  hollow  towards  the  aperture. 
ttDie  epiglottis  yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  bolus  passing  over  it,  and  lies 

■  fl^t  on  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe,  and  prevents  the  possibility  of  any 
flhing  entering  into  it ;  and  no  sooner  has  the  food  passed  over  it,  than  it 

s  again  by  its  own  elasticity,  and  leaves  the  upper  part  of  Ihe  wind- 

_  s  once  more  open  for  (he  purpose  of  breathing.     The  voice  of  animals 

a  produced  by  the  passage  of  air   through   this  aperture,  communicating 

Boertain  vibrations  to  folds  of  tlie  membrane  covering  (he  part,  and  these 

vibrations  arc  allerwards  modified  in  llieir  passage  through  ihe  cavities  of 

".e  nose.     To   understand  the  diseases  of  ihe se  parts,  we  must  consider 

e  anatomy  of  Ihe  neck  generally. 


I'The  neck  of  the  horse  and  of  every  animal  belonging  to  the  class  mam- 
\  malia,  except  one  species,  is  composed  of  seven  bones,  called  vertebrie, 
moveable  or  turning  upon  each  other  (see  cut,  p.  63).  They  are  connected 
together  by  strong  ligaments,  and  form  so  many  distinct  joints,  in  order  to 
give  sufficiently  extensive  motion  to  this  important  part  of  the  body.  The 
bone  nearest  to  the  scull  is  called  the  atlas,  (see  cut,  p.  63,  and  g,  p.  69,) 
because,  in  the  human  being,  it  supports  the  head.  In  the  horse,  the  head 
is  suspended  from  it  It  is  a  mere  ring-shaped  bone,  with  broad  projec- 
tions sideway ;  but  without  tlic  sharp  and  irregular  processes  which  are 
found  on  all  the  others.  The  pack-wax,  or  ligament,  by  which  the  head 
is  principally  supported  (f,  p.  68),  and  which  is  strongly  connected  with  all 
the  other  bones,  passes  over  this  without  touching  it,  hy  which  means  Ihe 
head  is  much  more  easily  and  extensively  moved.  The  junction  of  the 
atlas  with  the  head  is  the  seat  of  a  very  serious  and  troublesome  ulcer, 
termed 


,  From   the  horse  rubbing  and   sometimes  striking  his   poll  against  the 
lower  edge  of  the  manger,  or  hanging  back  in  Ihe  stall,  and  bruising  the 
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part  with  the  halter ;  or  from  the  frequent  and  painful  stretching  of  the 
ligaments  and  muscles,  hy  unnecessary  tight  reining,  and  occasionally, 
we  fear,  from  a  violent  blow  on  the  poll,  carelessly  or  wantonly  inflicted, 
inflammation  comes  on,  and  a  swelling  appears,  hot,  tender,  and  painful. 
We  have  just  stated,  that  the  ligament  of  the  neck  passes  over  the  atlas,  or 
first  bone,  without  being  attached  to  it,  and  the  seat  of  inflammation  is  be- 
tween the  ligament,  and  the  bone  beneath ;  and  being  thus  deeply  situated, 
it  is  serious  in  its  nature  and  difficult  of  treatment. 

The  first  thing  to  be  attempted  is  to  abate  the  inflammation  by  bleeding, 
physic,  and  the  application  of  cold  lotions  to  the  part.  By  these  means 
the  tumour  will  sometimes  be  dispersed.  This  system,  however,  must  not 
be  pursued  too  far.  If  the  swelling  increases,  and  the  heat  and  tender- 
ness likewise  increase,  matter  will.form  in  the  tumour ;  andthen  our  object 
still  be  to  hasten  its  formation  by  warm  fomentations,  poultices,  or 
wimulating  embrocations.  As  soon  as  matter  is  formed,  which  may 
be  known  by  the  softness  of  the  tumour,  and  before  it  has  time  to  spread 
around  and  eat  into  the  neighbouring  parts,  it  should  be  evacuated :  and 
now  comes  the  whole  art  of  treating  poll-evil ;  the  opening  into  the  tumour 
must  be  so  contrived  that  all  the  matter  shall  run  outj  and  continue  after- 
wards to  run  out  as  it  is  formed,  and  not  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer, 
irritating  and  corroding  it.  This  can  be  effected  by  a  seton  alone.  The 
needle  should  enter  at  the  top  of  the  tumour,  penetrate  through  its  bottom, 
and  be  brought  out  at  the  side  of  the  neck,  a  little  below  the  abscess.  Without 
any  thing  more  than  this,  except  frequent  fomentation  with  warm  water,  to 
keep  the  part  clean,  and  to  obviate  inflammation,  poll-evil,  in  its  early  stage, 
will  frequently  be  cured.  If  the  ulcer  has  deepened  and  spread,  and  threatens 
to  eat  into  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  of  the  neck,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
stimulate  its  surface,  and  perhaps  painfully  so,  in  order  to  bring  it  to  a 
healthy  state,  and  dispose  it  to  fill  up ;  and,  in  extreme  cases,  even  the  scald- 
ing mixture  of  the  farrier  may  be  called  into  requisition.  This,  however, 
will  be  ineffectual,  except  the  pus  or  matter  is  enabled,  by  the  use  of  setons, 
perfectly  to  run  out  of  the  wound  ;  and  the  application  of  these  setons  will 
require  the  skill  and  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  veterinary  surgeon.  In 
very  desperate  cases,  the  wound  may  not  be  fairly  exposed  to  the  action  of 
our  caustic  applications,  without  the  division  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck, 
by  which  we  have  described  the  head  as  being  almost  entirely  supported. 
This,  however,  may  be  done  with  perfect  safety,  for  although  the  ligament 
is  carried  on  to  the  occipital  bone,  and  some  strength  is  gained  by  this 
prolongation  of  it,  the  main  stress  is  on  the  second  bone ;  and  the  head 
will  continue  to  be'  supported,  although  the  ligament  should  be  divided 
between  the  second  bone  and  the  head.  The  divided  ligament  will  soon 
unite  again,  and  its  former  usefulness  will  be  restored  when  the  wound  is 
healed. 

The  second  bone  of  the  neck  is  the  dentatay  having  a  process  like  a 
tooth,  by  which  it  forms  a  joint  with  the  first  bone.  In  the  formation  of 
that  joint,  a  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  runs  through  a  canal  in 
the  centre  of  all  these  bones,  is  exposed,  or  covered  only  by  ligament ;  and 
by  the  division  of  the  marrow  at  this  spot,  an  animal  is  instantly  and  hu- 
manely destroyed.  The  operation  is  called  pithing y  from  the  name  (the pith) 
given  by  butchers  to  the  spinal  morrow. 

The  other  neck,  or  racAr  bones,  as  they  are  denominated  by  the  farrier, 
B,  p.  63,  are  of  a  strangely  irregular  shape,  yet  bearing  considerable  resem- 
blance to  each  other.  They  consist  of  a  central  bone,  perforated  for  the  pas- 
sage of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  a  ridge  on  the  top,  for  the  attachment  of  the 
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ligament  of  the  neck,  and  four  irregular  plates  or  prooeasea  from  the  BideSi 
for  the  attachment  of  muscles ;  at  the  base  of  one  of  which,  on  either  aide, 
are  holes  for  the  passage  of  large  arteries  and  veins.  At  the  upper  end  of 
each,  is  a  round  head  or  ball,  and  at  the  lower  end,  a  cavity  or  cup,  and 
the  bead  of  the  one  being  received  into  the  cup  of  the  oilier,  they  are 
united  together,  forming  so  many  Joints.  They  are  likewise  joined  toge- 
ther by  ligaments  from  these  processes,  as  well  as  the  proper  ligaments  of 
the  joints,  and  so  securely,  that  no  dislocation  can  take  place  between  any 
of  them,  except  the  first  and  second,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
the  immediate  death  of  the  animal. 

The  last,  or  seventh  bone,  has  the  elevation  on  the  back  or  top  of  it  con- 
tinued into  a  long  and  eharp  prolongation  (a  gpitious  process)  ;  and  is  the 
beginning  of  that  ridge  of  hones  denominated  the  withers  (see  cut,  p.  63)  ; 
and  as  it  is  the  base  of  the  column  of  neck-bones,  and  there  must  be  great 
pressure  on  it  from  the  weight  of  the  head  and  neck,  it  is  curiously  con- 
^ved  to  rest  upon  and  unite  with  the  two  first  ribs,  which  also  we  shall 
[esently  describe  as  being  very  peculiarly  and  strongly  constructed. 

E  MUSCLES  AND  PROPER  FORM  OP  THE  NECK. 

e  bones  which  we  have  just  mentioned  serve  as  the  frame-work  to  which 

~are  attached  numerous  muscles  concerned  in  all  the  motions  of  the  head 

and  neck.     The  power  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck  is  precisely  adapted  to 

the  weight  of  the  head  and  neck.     They  are  supported  by  it,  without  mus- 

cfilar  aid,  and  without  fatigue  to  the  animal ;  but  to  raise  the  head  higher, 

or  to  lower  it,  or  to  turn  it  in  every  direction,    a   complicated   system    of 

inuscles  was  necessary.   Those,  whose  office  ilis  to  raise  the  head,  are  most 

I  Numerous  and  powerful,  and  are  placed  on  the  upper  and  side  part  of  the 

r&eck.     Our  cut,  p.  IIU,  gives  a  few  of  them. 

c  marks  a  tendon  common  to  two  of  the  most  important  of  them,  the 
'.enius,  or  splint-like  muscle,  and  the  complexuK  major,  or  larger  compli- 
Sited   muscle.     The  aplenivs  constitutes  the  principal  bulk  of  the  neck 
-"ing  from  the  ligament  of  the  neck  all  the  way  down  it,  and 
going  to  the  processes  of  all  the 
bones  of  the  neck,  but  the  first, 
and  flat  tendons  running  from 
the  upper  part  of  it,  to  the  first 
bone  of  the  neck,  and  to   a  pro- 
s  of  the  temporal  hone  of  the 
head.     Its  action  is  sufficiently 
evident,  namely, very  powerfully 
to  elevate  the  head  and  neck. 
The  principal  beauty  of  the  neck 
depends  on  this  muscle.    It  was 
admirably     developed    in     the 
horse    of  whose  neck  the  an- 
nexefl  cut  gives  an  accurate  de- 
lineation. 

If  the  curve  were  quite  regu- 
lar from  the  poll  to  the  withers, 
we  should  call  it  a  perfect  neck. 
It  is  rather  a  long  neck,  and 
we  do  not  like  it  the  less  for 
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t^at  In  the  carriage  horse,  a  neck  that  is  not  half  concealed  by  the  collar 
is  indispensable,  so  fair  as  appearance  goes ;  and  it  is  only  the  horse  with 
a  neck  of  tolerable  leng^,  that  will  bear  to  be  reined  up,  so  as  to  give 
this  part  that  arched  and  beautiful  appearance  which  fashion  demands. 
It  is  no  detriment  to  the  riding  horse,  and  there  are  few  horses  of  extraor- 
dinary speed,  which  have  not  the  neck  rather  long.  The  race  horse  at  the 
top  of  his  speed  not  only  extends  it  as  far  as  he  can,  that  the  air-passages 
may  be  as  straight  ^s  lie  can  make  them,  and  that  he  may  therefore  be  able 
to  breathe  more  freely,  but  the  weight  of  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  effect 
increasing  with  their  distance  from  the  trunk,  add  materially  to  the  rapidity 
of  the  animal's  piotion,  by  thro^ving  his  weight  considerably  forward.  It 
has  been  said,  that  a  horse  with  a  long  neck  will  bear  heavy  on  the  hand. 
We  do  not  believe  that  either  the  length  of  the  neck,  or  even  the  bulk  of 
the  head,  has  any  influence  in  causing  this.  They  are  both  counterbalanced 
by  the  power  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck.  The  setting  on  of  the  head  is 
most  of  all  connected  with  heavy  bearing  on  the  hand,  and  a  short-necked 
horse  will  bear  heavily,  because,  from  the  thickness  of  the  lower  part  of  the 
neck,  consequent  on  its  shortness,  the  bead  cannot  be  rightly  placed.  The 
head  and  neck,  however,  should  be  proportioned  to  each  other.  A  short 
head  on  a  long  neck,  or  a  long  head  on  a  short  neck,  would  equally  offend 
the  eye. 

Connected  with  this  splenius  muscle,  and  partly  produced  by  it,  we  would 
direct  the  attention  of  the  reader  to  the  thickness  and  muscularity  of  the  neck 
in  this  cut,  as  it  springs  firpm  the  shoulders ;  the  height  at  which  it  comes 
out  fronii  them,  forpiing  nearly  a  line  with  the  withers ;  and  the  manner  in 
which  it  tapers  as  it  approaches  the  bead,  and  this  muscle  diminishing  in 
size.  Th^  neck  of  a  well  formed  horse,  however  fine  at  the  top,  should  be 
muscular  at  the  bottom,  or  the  horse  to  which  it  belongs  will  generally  be 
weak  and  worthless.  Necks  devoid  of  this  muscularity  are  called  loose 
necks  by  horsemen,  and  are  always  considered  a  very  serious  objection  to 
the  animal.  If  the  neck  be  thin  and  lean  at  the  upper  part,  and  be  other- 
wise well-shaped,  the  horse  will  usually  carry  himself  well,  and  the  head 
will  be  properly  curved  for  beauty  of  appearance,  and  ease  of  riding. 
When  an  instance  to  the  contrary  occurs,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  very  im- 
proper management,  or  to  the  space  between  the  jaws  being  unnaturally 
small. 

The  splenius  muscle,  although  a  main  ag^nt  in  raising  the  head  and 
neck,  may  be  too  large,  or  covered  witji  too  much  cellular  substance  or  fat, 
and  give  an  appearance  of  heaviness  or  even  clumsiness  to  the  neck. 
This  peculiarity  of  form  constitutes  the  distinction  between  the  perfect 
hor^e  and  the  mare,  and  also  the  gelding,  unless  castrated  at  a  very  late 
period.     Horses  with  thick,  heavy  crests  are  usually  slow  and  sluggish. 

This  tendon,  o,  belongs  also  to  another  muscle,  which  make  sup  the  prin- 
cipal bulk  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  is  called  the  complej^us  majors 
or  larger  complicated  naiiscle.  It  arise?  partly  as  low  as  the  transverse  pro- 
cesses of  the  four  or  five  first  bones  of  the  back,  and  from  the  five  lower 
bones  of  the  neck ;  and  the  fibres  from  these  various  sources  uniting 
together,  form  a  very  large  and  powerful  piuscle,  the  largest  and  strongest 
in  the  neck.  As  it  approaches  the  head,  it  lessens  in  bulk,  and  terminates 
partly  with  the  splenius  in  this  tendon,'  but  is  principally  inserted  into  the 
back  part  of  the  occipital  bone,  by  the  side  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck. 
In  pur  cut,  p.  154,  almost  its  ivhple  course  can  be  distinctly  traced.  Its 
officie  is' to' raise  the  neck  and  elevate  the  head;  and  being  inserted 
into  such  a  [rairt  of  the  occiput,  it  will  piore  particularly  protrude  the  nose. 


but 
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while  it  raises  the  head.  lis  action,  however,  may  be  too  powerful ;  !t 
may  be  habitually  so,  and  then  it  may  produce  deformity.  The  back  of 
the  head  being  thus  pulled  back,  and  the  muzzle  protruded,  the  horse 
cannot  by  possibility  carry  his  head  well ;  he  will  become  what  is  lechui- 
tally  colled  a  star-gazer ; — heavy  in  hand,  boring  upon  the  bit,  and  unsafe. 
To  remedy  this,  recourse  is  liad,  and  in  the  majority  of  cases  without  avail, 
to  the  martingale,  against  which  the  horse  is  continually  fighting,  aud 
which  is  often  a  complete  annoyance  to  the  rider.  Such  a  horse  is  almost 
useless  for  harness. 

Inseparable  from  this  is  oiiolher  sad  defect,  so  far  as  the  beauty  of  the 
horse  is  concerned  ; — he  becomes  ewe-necked ; — he  has  a  neck  like  a  ewe — 
not  arched  above,  and  straight  below,  until  near  to  the  head,  but  hollowed 
above  and  projecting  below;  and  theneck  rising  low  out  of  the  elicst,even 
lower  sometimes  llian  the  points  of  the  shoulders.  There  can  scarcely  be 
anything  more  unsightly  in  a  horse.  The  head  of  such  a  horse  can  never  be 
got  down ;  and  the  bearing  rein  of  harness  must  be  to  him  a  source  of 
constant  torture. 

Among  the  muscles  employed  in  raising  the  head,  are  the  complrxus 
minores,  smaller  complicated,  and  the  rfcti,  straight,  and  the  oblique 
muscles  of  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  belonging  principally  to  the  two 
first  bones  of  the  neck,  and  portions  of  which  may  be  seen  under  the  tendon 
of  the' spfeniHS  c,  and  between  it  and  the  ligament  a. 

Among  t}ie  muscles  employed  in  lowering  the  head^  some  of  which  are 
given  in  the  same  cut,  is  the  sterno-maxillaris,  d,  belonging  to  the  breast- 
bone, and  the  upper  jaw.  It  con  likewise  be  traced,  although  not  quite 
distinctly,  in  the  cut,  page  154.  It  lies  immediately  under  the  skin.  It 
arises  from  the  cartilage  jirojecting  from,  or  constituting  the  front  of  the 
breast-bone,  (H,  p.  63),  and  proceeds  up  the  neck,  of  no  great  bulk 'or 
strength;  for  when  the  weight  of  the  head  is  so  nicely  balanced  by  the 
power  of  the  ligament,  alittle  addition  to  that  weight  will  pidl  it  down; 
whereas,  the  muscles  that  raise  the  head  must  necessarily  have  very  great 
strength,  for  they  will  have  all  its  weight  to  support.  About  tliree- 
fourths  of  its  length  upward,  it  changes  to  a  flat  lendon,  which  is  seen 
(d,  p.  1 19)  to  insinuate  itself  between  the  parotid  and  submaxillary  glands, 
in  order  Ito  be  inserted  into  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  used  in 
bending  the  head  towards  the  cliesL 

Another  muscle,  the  termination  of  which  is  seen,  is  the  levator  humeri, 
raiser  of  the  shoulder,  b.  This  is  a  much  larger  muscle'llian  the  last, 
because  it  has  more  duty  to  perform.  It  rises  from  the  back  of  the  head 
and  four  first  bones  of  the  neck  and  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  and  is 
carried  down  to  the  shoulder,  mixing  itself  partly  with  some  of  the  muscles 
of  the  shoulder,  and  finally  continued  down  to  and  terminating  on  the 
humerus  (J,  p.  63).  Us  office  is  double:  if  we  suppose  ilie  horse  in  action, 
and  the  head  and  neck  fixed  points,  the  contraction  of  this  muscle  will 
draw  forward  the  shoulder  and  arm:  if  the  horse  he  standing,-  and 
the  shoulder  and  arm  be  fixed  points,  this  muscle  will  depress  the  head 
and  neck. 

Little  more  of  a  practical  nature  could  be  said  of  Ihe  muscles  of  the 
neck,  although  they  would  be  proper  and  interesting  studies  for  the  ana- 
tomist ;  and  therefore  we  will  only  observe  that  they  are  all  in  pairs.  One 
of  them  is  found  on  each  side  of  the  neck,  and  the  office  which  we 
attributed  lo  Ihem  can  only  be  accomplished  when  both  act  together; 
lut  supposing  that  one  alone  of  the  elevating  muscles  should  act,  Ihe  head 
'inld  be  raised,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  turned  towards  that  side. 
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If  one  only  of  the  depressor  muscles  were  to  act,  the  head  would  be  bent 
down,  but  it  would  likewise  be  turned  towards  that  side.  Then  it  will  be 
easily  seen  that  by  this  simple  method  of  having  the  muscles  in  pairs,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  every  kind  of  motion,  upwards,  downwards  or  on  either 
side,  for  which  the  animal  can  possibly  have  occasion. 

This  is  the  proper  place  to  speak  of  the  mane,  that  long  hair  which 
covers  the  crest  of  the  neck,  and  adds  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  ani- 
mal. It  sometimes  grows  to  a  considerable  length.  There  is  a  horse 
in  the  king*s  stables,  the  hair  of  whose  mane  is  more  than  a  yard  in 
length ;  and  it  is  said  that  a  horse  was  once  exhibited  with  a  mane  three 
or  four  yards  long.  The  mane  is  apt  to  become  entangled,  if  it  be  not 
regularly  combed.  The  teeth  of  the  comb  should  be  large,  and  sufficiently 
far  apart  Thei'e  never  can  be  occasion  to  pull  the  mane,  as  grooms  are 
too  much  accustomed  to  do,  tugging  it  out  in  little  parcels.  It  will  then 
never  lie  smooth.  A  strong  comb,  with  only  two  or  three  teeth  in  it,  will 
keep  it  sufficiently  thin  and  smooth. 

THE  BLOOD-VESSELS  OF  THE  NECK. 

Running  down  the  inner  part  of  the  neck  are  the  principal  blood-vessels 
going  to  and  returning  from  the  head,  with  the  windpipe  andj  gullet. 
Our  cut  could  not  give  a  view  of  the  arteries  which  carry  the  blood  from 
the  heart  to  the  head,  because  they  are  too  deeply  seated.  The  external 
arteries  are  the  carotid,  of  which  there  are  two.  They  ascend  the  neck  on 
either  side,  close  to  the  windpipe,  until  they  have  reached  the  middle  of 
the  neck,  where  they  somewhat  diverge,  and  lie  more  deeply ;  they  are 
covered  by  the  sterno-maxillaris  muscle,  which  we  have  just  described ; 
and  are  separated  from  the  jugulars  by  a  small  portion  of  muscular  sub- 
stance. Having  reached  the  larynx,  they  divide  into  two  branches,  the 
external  and  the  internal ;  the  first  goes  to  every  part  of  the  face,  and  the 
second,  to  the  brain. 

The  vertebral  arteries  run  through  canals  in  the  bones  of  the  neck,  sup- 
plying the  neighbouring  parts  as  they  climb,  and  at  length  enter  the  scull 
at  the  large  hole  in  the  occipital  bone,  and  ramify  on  and  supply  the  brain. 

We  can  conceive  few  cases  in  which  it  would  be  either  necessary  or 
justifiable  to  bleed  from  an  artery.  Even  in  mad-staggers  the  bleeding  is 
more  practicable,  safer,  and  more  effectual,  from  the  jugular  vein  than  from 
the  temporal  or  any  other  artery.  If  an  artery  be  opened  in  the  direction 
in  which  it  runs,  there  is  sometimes  very  great  difficulty  in  stopping  the 
bleeding ;  it  has  even  been  necessary  to  tie  the  vessel  in  order  to  accomplish 
this  ptupose.  If  the  artery  be  cut  across,  ^its  coats  are  so  elastic  that  the 
two  ends  are  immediately  drawn  apart  under  the  flesh  on  each  side,  and 
are  thereby  closed ;  and  after  the  first  gush  of  blood  no  more  can  be  ob- 
tained. 

THE  VEINS  OF  THE  NECK. 

The  external  veins  which  return  the  blood  from  the  head  to  the 
heart  are  the  jugulars.  The  horse  has  but  one  on  either  side.  The 
human  being  and  the  ox  have  two.  It  is  the  principal  vessel  by  which  the 
blood  is  conveyed  from  the  head.  The  jugular  is  said  to  take  its  rise  from 
the  base  of  the  scull ;  it  then  descends,  receiving  other  branches  in  its 
way  towards  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  behind,  the  parotid  gland;  and 
^merging  from  that,  as  seen  at  t^  p.  120,  and  being  united  to  a  large 
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branch  from  the  face,  it  takes  its  course  doWn  the  neck.  Vetenriiirf 
surgeons  and  horsemen  have  agreed  to  adopt  the  jugular,  a  little  way 
below  the  union  of  these  two  branches,  as  the  place  for  bleeding';  Siiid  a 
very  convenient  one  it  is  ;  for  it  is  easily  g'ot  at,  and  the  vessel  is  lurffc. 
Of  the  manner  of  bleeding,  and  the  states  of  constitution  and  disease  in 
which  it  is  proper,  we  shall  speak  hereafter,  confining  ourselves  at  present 
'^"  "u  occasional  consequence  of  bleeding,  natnely. 


tf  is  usual  and  proper,  afler  bleeding,  to  bring  the  edges  of  the  cut  carefully 
together,  and  to  hold  them  in  contact  by  inserting  a  pin  through  the  skin, 
with  a  little  tow  twisted  round  it  III  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred 
the  wound  quickly  heals,  and  gives  no  trouble ;  but  in  a  few  instances, 
from  using  a  blunt  instrument,  or  a  dirty  or  rusty  one ;  or  striking  too  hard, 
and  bruising  the  vein  with  the  thick  part  of  the  fleam ;  or  pulling  the  skin 
too  lar  from  the  neck,  and  suffering  some  blood  to  insinuate  itself  into 
the  cellular  texture;  or  neglecting  to  tie  the  horse  up  for  a  little  while, 
and  thereby  enabling  him  to  rub  the  bleeding  place  against  the  mangerp 
and  tear  out  the  pitl;  or  from  the  anitnal  being  worked  immediately 
afterward,  and  the  collar  pressing  the  blood  against  the  orifice ;  or  the 
reins  or  the  bridle  rubbing  against  it ;  or  having  several  blows  clumsily 
given,  and  a  large  and  ragged  wound  made ;  or  from  some  disjiosition  to 
inHammation  about  tlie  horse,  for  the  bleeder  is  not  always  in  fault,  the 
wound  does  not  heal.  The  edges  of  it  separate,  and  are  swelled  and  red ; 
a  discharge  of  thin  bloody  fluid  proceeds  from  the  cut,  followed  perhaps 
in  a  few  days  by  matter ;  the  neck  swells,  and  Is  hot  and  tender ;  tlie  vein, 
particularly  above  the' wound,  is  hard  and  cordy ;  the  cordiness  of  the 
vein  increases  more  and  more  upward  ;  and  little  abscesses  begin  to  form 
about  the  original  wound.  This  is  sometimes  a  very  serious  ease,  for 
the  inflammation  continues  to  spread  upwards,  and  destrbys  the  horse.  It  is 
easy  to  imagine  why  it  spreads  upward,  because  the  blood  has  run  off  below 
the  wound,  and  nothing  remains  there  to  irritate ;  but  the  vein  becoming 
thickened  in  its  coats,  and  diminished  in  its  capacity,  and  at  length  quite 
closed  by  the  inflammation,  the  blood  descending  from  the  head,  and  press- 
ing upon  the  closed  part,  will  coagulate ;  and  that  clot  of  blood  will  gia- 
dually  increase,  and  the  obstruction,  and  the  inflammation  produced  by  that 
obstruction,  will  increase,  and  that  necessarily  upward. 

Human  sui^eons  say  that  inflammation  of  a  vein  spreads  lowardi  the 
heart.  In  the  horse,  and  we  will  venture  to  say  in  every  animal,  it 
spreads  in  the  direction  in  which  the  coagulation  is  formed,  and  that  in 
Ihe  jugular  must  be  upward,  although  from  the  heart.  In  the  veins  of 
the  arm  and  leg  it  will  likewise  spread  upward,  and  then  towarda  the  heart, 
because  the  coagulation  takes  place  in  that  direction. 

The  application  of  the  hot  iron  to  the  orifice  of  the  wound  will  sometimes 
stimulate  it,  and  cause  its  edges  to  unite.  When  tliis  tails,  and  the  swelling 
is  large,  and  abscesses  have  formed,  it  is  for  the  veterinary  surgeon  to 
decide  how  fur  he  will  introduce  setona  into  them,  or  inject  a  caustic  liquid, 
or  dissect  out  the  diseased  portion  of  the  vein. 

Should  the  vein  be  destroyed,  the  horse  will  not  be  irreparably  injured  ; 
and  perhaps,  at  no  great  distanceof  time,  scarcely  injured  at  all;  for  nature 
is  ingenious  in  making  provision  to  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  bliiod. 
All  the  vessels  conveying  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  diflerent  parts  of 
the  frame,  or  bringing  it  back  again  to  the  heart,  commuuicale  with  each 
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oth^r  by  80  m^y  6himi1^Is,  Ahd  in  ijpch  various  ways,  that  it  is  impossible 
by  the  clbstire  or  Ic^ss  of  atiy  one  of  them  mateHally  to  impede  the  flow  of 
the  tital  current.  If  the  jii^lar  be  destroyed,  the  blood  will  circulate 
through  other  vessels  almost  as  freely  as  before. 

THE  VHNDPIPE. 

• 

In  the  fore  part  of  this  throat  (5,  p.  68}  is  placed  a  curiously  constructed 
tube,  extending  fh>m  the  biick  part  of  the  mouth  to  the  lungs,  and  designed 
for  the  conveyance  of  air  to  lEuid  from  these  organs.  The  windpipe  of 
the  horse  is  composed  of  nearly  sixty  rings  of  cartilage,  connected  together 
by  strong  and  elastic  ligaments;  The  rings  are  broad  in  front,  narrowing 
behind,  and  there  overlapping  each  other,  so  as  to  be  capable  of  consider- 
able extension  and  contraction ;  and  across  the  posterior  part  run  strong 
muscular  fibres,  which  give  to  that  portion  of  the  tube  a  power  of  action^ 
depending  not  indeed  on  the  will,  but  on  sympathy  with  other  parts 
concerned  in  breathing. 

This  singular  and  beautiful  mechanism  deserves  serious  attention.  It  is 
necessary  wx  the  comfort,  and  even  the  existence  of  the  animal,  that  this 
air-tube  should  be  free  from  compiression,  and  always  open ;  and  it  is 
attached  to  the  neck,  long,  and  capable  of  the  most  varied  motion.  Would 
any  tube  composed  of  an  uniform  substance,  however  elastic,  maintain  its 
form  and  size  amidst  all  these  complicated  motions?  When  the  horse  is 
browsing,  the  windpipe  is  an  inch  or  more  longer  than  when  the  neck  is 
arched ;  there  is,  therefore,  the  ligamentous  substance  between  the  circular 
rings,  which  will  lengthen  the  tube  when  required,  and  immediately  con- 
tract to  its  former  diriiensious  when  the  force  that  caused  the  elongation  is 
removed.  When  the  head  is  bent>  and  the  lieck  is  arched,  and  in  various 
positions  of  the  neck,  a  portion  of  the  windpipe  is  violently  pressed  upon ; 
therefbre  there  are  the  cartilaginous  rings — cartilaginous  that  they  may 
yield  to  pressure,  and  immediately  recover  their  forni  when  the  pressure  is 
riemoved ;  and  lapping  over  each  other,  that  the  difierehce  of  calibre  or  size 
in  the  tube  niay  be  as  great  as  the  necessities  of  the  animal  may  occa- 
sionally require,  and  muscular  at  the  back,  that  all  these  powers  of  elasti- 
city may  be  exerted  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  cartilaginous  rings,  again, 
are  broad  and  strong  in  fVont  whetre  danger  may  threaten,  and  softer  and 
hiore  yielding  behind,  where  the  bones  of  the  neck  afford  secure  protection. 

The  windpipe  is  lined  by  a  membrane,  likewise  curiously  contrived.  It 
is  smooth  and  plain  in  front  under  the  broad  cartilaginous  rings,  and  where 
little  change  of  dimension  can  take  place  ;  but  behind,  it  is  puckered  into 
several  folds,  hinning  down  the  windpipe;  and  not  across  it,  and  adapting 
itself  easily  tb  any  change  in  the  size  of  the  tube. 

Then  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that  the  windpipe  of  a  good  horse  should  be 
large  to  admit  the  passage  of  a  greater  quantity  of  air ;  and  in  horses  from 
which  speed  is  requiried,  as  in  the  blood-horse,  the  windpipe  is  compara- 
tively larger  than  in  bther  breeds  devoted  to  slower  work. 

The  windpipe  should  project  from  the  neck.  It  should  be  as  it  were 
detached  from  the  nieck,  for  two  important  re&sons ;  first,  that  it  may  easily 
enter  between  the  channels  of  the  jaw,  so  that  the  horse  may  be  reined  up 
without  suffering  inconvenience ;  and,  next,  that  being  more  loosely  attached 
to  the  neck,  it  may  more  readily  adapt  itself  to  the  changes  required,  than 
if  it  were  enveloped  by  fat  or  muscle,  to  a  certain  degree  unyielding :  there- 
fore, in  every  well-formed  neck,  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  cut,  (p.  154,) 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  wihdpipe  should  be  prominent  and  loose  on  the 
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neck.  We  do  not  require  this  in  the  heavy  eart-horae,  and  we  do  not  often 
find  it,  because  he  is  not  so  much  exposed  to  those  circumstances  which  will 
hurry  respiration,  and  require  an  enlargemenl  in  the  size  of  the  principal 


I  At  the  lop  of  llie  windpipe  is  placed  |the  larynx,  whicli  has  been  partially 
I  described.  It  is  situated  where,  from  the  sudden  beniling  or  motion  of  \he 
\  bead,  it  is  liable  to  more  frequent  and  to  greater  injury  than  the  windpipe ; 
f  lind  therefore  it  is  composed  of  stronger  cartilages  Ihan  that  tube.  First 
I  is  the  thyroid,  or  helmet-shaped  cartilage,  forming  the  front  and  side  parts 
\  of  the  larynx,  and  protecting  the  other  parts  of  the  larynx  (see  1,  p.  68.) 
\  Its  bull;  and  strength  are  apparent  on  the  slightest  handling. 

Immediately  below  the  thyroid,  and  with  its  broad  part  behind,  is  the 
rricoid.  ring-lilie  cartilage  (11,  p.  fiS.)  This  is  likewise  for  the  purpose  of 
i  strength  in  a  part  so  exposed  to  injury,  but  nut  so  strong  as  the  lliyroid 
I  because  so  much  danger  cannot  threaten  from  behind.  Of  the  epiglottis, 
>  or  eoveriiig  of  the  entrance  into  the  windpipe  (2,  p.  OB,)  and  of  the  aryte- 
I  noid,  or  funnel-shaped  cartilages  forming  that  opening  (3,  p.  68),  we  have 
I  already  spoken. 


I'  The  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  windpipe  are  subject  to  various  diseases. 
I  The  tirst  we  shall  mention  is  HuAaiNO  ;  so  called  from  a  peculiar  sound 
uttered  by  the  horse  when  briskly  trotted  or  galloped,  particularly  up  hill. 
I  In  moderate  exercise  it  is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all  perceived,  but  when  the 
[  suiinal  is  in  brisk  exercise  it  may  be  heard  at  the  distance  of  several  yards. 
[  It  may  be  easily  detected  by  striking  the  horse  suddenly,  or  even  threatening 
L  him  willi  a  stick,  when  he  will  utter  a  singular  grunt  or  groan, 
t       It  usually  is  explained  as  the  consequence  of  inflammation  of  the  parL 
A  fluid,  rapidly  changing  into  a  tough  viscid  substance,  is  thrown  out, 
and  adheres  lo  the  sides  of  the  larynx  and  upper  part  of  the  windpipe,  ma- 
terially obstructing  the  passage,  and  sometimes  running  across  it  in  bands. 
Wlieu  the  horse  is  blown,  or  his  breathing  much  hurried,  the  air  whistles 
through  these  obstructions.     We  believe  this  to  be  the  most  general  cause 
of  the  disease,  and  a.  roarer  is  evidently  unsound,  for  he  is  incapable  of 
' '  the  exertion  winch  may  not  only  be  occasionally,  but  ordinarily  required 
^  Of  him. 

Much  light,  however,  has  lately  been  thrown  on  other  causes  of  this  eom- 
L  plaint.  Many  roarers  have  been  examined  after  death,  and  no  veslige  of 
[  these  bands  has  been  found  ;  but  some  have  had  the  shape  of  the  larynx 
f  and  upper  port  of  the  windpipe  maleriolly  deformed,  crooked,  and  com- 
pressed; and  others  have  presented  no  appearance  of  disease.  Then  we 
nave  been  compelled  to  look  out  for  other  causes  of  roaring,  and  some 
I  very  probable  ones  have  been  readily  found.  The  parts  may  have  been 
C  subject  to  inflammation,  and  some  parts  of  the  air-tube  may  have  Income 
I  thickened  and  inelastic.  In  this  way  the  inflammation  of  strangles  may 
I  have  been  communicated  to  the  larynx  or  windpipe,  followed  by  some 
■  alteration  of  structure.  Roaring  is  no  unusual  consequence  of  strangles. 
I  A  more  frequent  cause,  and  previously  unsuspected,  is  tight  reining. 
}  Tlicrc  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  more  carriage-horses  become  roarers, 
1  tlian  those  that  are  useil  for  the  saddle  alone ;  and  the  explajialion  of  this 
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at  onte  presents  itself  in  the  continued  and  painful  pressure  on  these  parts, 
caused  by  reining  in  the  carriage-horse,  and  teaching  him  to  bear  himself 
welL  We  have  seen  the  larynx,  and  that  portion  of  the  windpipe  imme- 
diately beneath  it,  flattened,  and  bent,  and  twisted  in  the  strangest  way, 
which  could  not  have  been  produced  by  disease,  but  by  mechanical  in- 
jury alone.  The  mischief  is  usually  done  with  young  horses*  The  arched 
neck  and  elevated  head,  of  the  carriage-horse  is  an  unnatural  position, 
from  which  the  animal,  most  habituated  to  it,  is  eager  to  be  relieved. 
Horse-breakers,  and  coachmen,  and  carters,  should  be  made  to  understand, 
that  when  the  horse's  head  is  first  confined  by  the  bearing  rein,  great  gen- 
tleness, and  care,  and  caution,  are  necessary.  Injury  must  be  done  if  the 
throat  be  violently  pressed  upon,  and  especially  when  it  is  exposed  to  addi- 
tional danger,  from  the  impatience  of  the  animal,  unused  to  controul,  and  suf- 
fering pain.  The  head  of  the  riding-horse  is  gradually  brought  to  its  proper 
place  by  the  hands  of  the  teacher,  who  skilfully  increases,  or  relaxes  the  pres- 
sure, and  humours  and  plays  with  the  mouth ;  but  the  poor  carriage-horse  is 
confined  by  a  rein  that  never  slackens^  and  his  nose  is  bent  in  at  the  expense 
of  the  larynx  and  windpipe,  and  the  injury  is  materially  increased,  if  the  head 
be  not  naturally  well  set  on,  or  if  the  neck  be  thick,  or  the  jaws  narrow. 

The  shape  of  the  larynx  and  wind-pipe  will  occasionally  be  altered,  if 
they  be  thus  squeezed  between  the  jaws,  and  the  bones  of  the  neck ;  or  the 
muscles  which  expand  the  opening  into  the  windpipe  for  the  purpose  of 
natural  breathing,  and  especially  of  quick  and  hurried  breathing,  will  be  so 
compressed,  that  they  will  be  incapable  of  full  action,  and  by  degrees  will 
lose  the  power  of  action,  even  when  not  pressed  upon,  and,  in  fact,  become 
palsied ;  and  therefore,  the  opening  not  being  sufficiently  enlarged  during 
the  rapid  breathing  of  the  animal,  moving  with  speed,  the  air  will  rush 
Tiolently  through  the  diminished  aperture,  and  the  sound  termed  roaring 
will  be  product 

It  is  a  common  opinion  that  crib-biting  frequently  terminates  in  roaring. 
There  is  nothing  in  crib-biting  that  can  possibly  lead  to  roaring;  but 
there  is  a  method  adopted  to  cure  crib-biting,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  likely  to  produce  it :  we  mean  the  straps  which  are  so  tightly  buckled 
round  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  which  must  compress,  and  some* 
times  distort  or  paralyse  the  larynx. 

-  The  habit  of  coughing  a  horse,  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his  wind,  is  an 
occasional  cause  of  roaring.  The  larynx  or  trachea  is  violently  and  pain- 
fully squeezed  in  this  operation ;  and  the  violence  being  oflen  repeated,  in- 
flammation and  injury  may  ensue. 

The  treatment  of  roaring  is  very  unsatisfactory.  If  we  have  been  correct 
in  our  account  of  the  nature  and  cause  of  the  disease,  a  cure  seems  to  be 
I)erfectly  out  of  the  question.  If  it  arise  from  a  distorted  larynx,  there  is 
no  mechanical  contrivance  that  can  restore  the  natural  and  perfect  struc- 
ture ;  if  fix)m  a  band  or  ring  of  lymph  diminishing  the  size  of  the  passage, 
we  know  not  by  what  means  that  can  be  removed ;  or  if  the  muscles  of  the 
larynx  be  palsied,  we  know  not  the  stimulus  that  can  rouse  them  again  to 
action,  or  the  manner  in  which  that  stimulus  is  to  be  applied. 

In  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  whether  it  proceed  from  violent  pressure 
on  the  part  by  improper  curbing,  or  be  connected  with,  or  consequent  on 
catarrh  or  strangles,  or  the  enlargement  of  some  neighbouring  part,  inflam- 
mation will  be  present,  and  we  shall  be  justified  in  having  recourse  to  those 
measures  which  will  abate  inflammation.  Bleeding  will  not  be  improper 
if  roaring  is  the  consequence  of  previous  disease ;  it  will  be  indispensable, 
if  it  be  connected  with  present  disease  of  the  chest  The  degree  <fs  ^\v\^\v 
the  Ueedinyg^  should  be  carriedt  will  depend  on  the  dep^  o1  ^^ 
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intiatnmalion.  To  bleeding  sliouid  succeed  purging,  aud  to  this,  medicmeB 
that  will  leaspu  the  force  of  the  circulation, — as  nilre,  emetic-farlar,  and 
digitalis.  These  should  be  followed  by  blisters,  to  remove  the  inflammation, 
if  possible,  from  an  internal  and  importaot  part  to  the  skin.  The  blisters 
may  at  first  be  confined  to  the  upper  part  of  the  throat,  but,  if  unsuccessful 
there,  they  should  extend  over  the  wholeJength  of  the  wind-pipe.  In  extreme 
cases,  and  where  tha  obstruction  seems  to  threaten  suifocation,  we  may  be 
justified  in  cutting  into  the  wind-pipe,  and  either  introducing  a  tube  into 
the  opening,  or  cutting  out  a  portion  of  one  of  (he  rings.  This  operation, 
however,  the  agriculiurist  will  scarcely  dare  to  perform,  although  it  in 
Bimplc  enough  to  him  who  understands  the  anatomy  of  the  neck.  It  is 
called  bronchoiomy.  By  means  of  it,  the  animal  will  be  enabled  to  breathe 
through  an  aperture  below  the  seat  of  inflammation,  or  the  distorted  and 
■obstructed  part ;  and  time  will  be  given  for  the  adoption  of  other  modes  of 
relief  or  cure.  Some  practidoners  have  talked  of  cutting  into  tlie  wind- 
pipe, to  extract  tlie  band  or  ring  of  coagulated  matter  that  obstructs  the 
passage ;  we  can  only  say,  that  if  diey  happen  to  hit  upon  the  precise  situation 
of  this  ring  or  band,  they  will  be  more  fortunate  than  their  folly  deserves. 

Another  circumstance  should  be  mentioned,  and  the  breeder  should  nut 
forget  it,  that  the  roarer,  whether  horse  or  mare,  will  often  entail  this  dis- 
ease ou  its  prof^euy.  This  entailment  of  disease  by  the  parent  on  the  off- 
spring is  a  subject  which  has  not  sufficiently  engaged  the  attention,  or 
entered  into  the  calculation,  of  Uie  agriculturist. 

THE  {ESOPHAGUS,  OR  OULLET. 

The  gullet  extends  from  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  to  the  stomacli.  and 
conveys  the  food  from  the  one  to  tlie  other.  At  the  top  of  the  neck,  it  is 
immediately  behind  the  wind-pipe,  but  it  soon  inclines  to  the  left,  and  runs 
down  the  neck  close  to  the  wind-pipe,  and  on  its  left ;  therefore  when  we 
give  a  ball  to  a  horse,  we  watch  the  left  side  of  the  neck  to  see  whether  it 
passes  down  the  gullet.  Having  entered  the  chest  between  the  first  two 
ribs,  the  gullet  passes  along  the  upper  part  of  it,  and  then  piercing  the 
diaphragm,  or  midriff,  enters  the  stomach.  It  is  composed  of  three  coats 
— the  outer  one  of  slight  loose  cellular  substance  :  the  middle  one  mus- 
cular, and  divided  into  two  dislinct  layers,  the  outermost  layer  having 
the  fibres  leuglhwajs,  by  which  the  gullet  may  be  shortened,  and  iu 
shortening,  widened  for  the  reception  of  the  food  ; — the  fibres  of  the 
inner  layer  running  circularly  round  the  tube,  so  that  the  portion  imme- 
diately above  a  pellet  of  food,  will  by  its  contraction  force  the  food  down- 
ward, and  by  successive  actbns  drive  it  into  the  stomach.  The  inner 
coat,  which  is  a  continuation  of  the  membrane  of  the  pharynx,  lies  in  folds 
or  plaits,  extending  lengthways.  Tlie  muscular  coat  being;  highly  elastic, 
readily  gives  way  to  the  pressure  of  the  food,  and  these  plaits  enable  the 
inner  or  culicular  coat,  likewise,  sufficiently  to  dilate. 

The  gullet  has  in  a  few  cases  been  strictured,  or  contracted  in  some  part, 
so  that  the  food  could  only  be  swallowed  in  small  quantities,  and  with 
great  difficulty.  If  the  stricture  be  near  the  entrance  into  the  stomach, 
there  is  no  remedy,  for  the  part  cannot  be  got  at.  If  it  be  higher  up,  a 
veterinary  surgeon  alone  can  determine  how  far  relief  is  practicable.  Sub- 
stances have  sometimes  stuck  in  the  gullet.  Bran  and  chaff  swallowed 
greedily,  or  too  large  or  hard  a  ball,  have  remained  in  some  part  of  the 
gullet,  and  caused  very  alarming  symptoms.  The  lube  used  fur  the  hove 
in  caltle,  will  sometimes  dislodge  this  foreign  substance ;  but  should  this 
be  impracticable,  the  gullet  must  be  opened,  which  a  scientific  practitioner 
ahae  k  competent  to  perform.  I 


Chapter  X. 

THE  CHEST  AND  ITS  C0NTBNT3-THE  HEAKT  AND  THB  LUNG9. 

Cot  op  the  Chest, 


a  The  fint  rib. 

h  The  cailikges  of  the  eleven  bindeimort,  or/a/if  ribi,  connected  togellieT,  sad  uniting 

with  that  of  the  Beveath  or  UsI  fru;  rib. 
e  The  brealt-bone. 
A  The  top  or  point  of  the  wilhen,  vhich  ore  fomed  bjr  the  lengthened  ipinoui,  or  upright 

proccMes  of  the  ten  or  eleven  &tA  bones  of  the  back.    The  bonet  of  the  bock  en 

eighteen  in  number, 
e  Hie  ribi,  iuubU^  eighteen  on  eadi  lide ;  the  leren  first  united  to  the  breait-bone  by  ear- 

til»g« ;  the  cartilage*  of  the  lemaining  eleven  united  to  each  other,  as  et  b. 
f  tiiti  portion  of  the  apine  where  the  loins  commence,  and  composed  of  five  bones. 
g  The  bones  fonning  the  hip  or  haunch,  and  into  the  hole  at  the  bottom  of  which  th« 

head  of  the  thigh-hone  is  received. 
h  The  portion  of  the  spine  belonging  to  the  haunch,  and  consisting  of  file  pieces. 
i  Thebonasofthe  tail,  uiuaUythiiteeniunumber. 

The  form  of  the  chest  is  of  the  grestest  importance.  It  contatna  the 
heart  and  the  lungs ; — the  one  employed  in  circulating  the  blood,  and  the 
other  in  restoTiD^  to  it  the  power  of  supporting  life ;  aad  on  the  size  and 
the  soundness  of  these  oi^ns,  the  health  and  the  strength  of  the  ani- 
Qial  principally  depend.  The  speed  and  wind  of  the  horse  are  most 
intimately  connected  with  the  size  of  the  lungs.  In  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  air  which  they  contain,  and  the  less  frequent  necessity  of 
renewing  that  air  by  the  act  of  breathing,  will  the  animal  be  at  hii 
ease,  or  distressed,  when  violent  exertion  is  demanded  of  him.  There- 
fore, one  of  the  first  things  which  the  judge  of  the  horse  examines, 
is  the  capacity  of  the  chest;  and  if  he  finds  considerable  depth  in  the 
girth,  and  roundness  behind  the  point  of  the  elbow  ; — the  horse  carrying 
what  is  called  a  good  barrel ; — he  is  satisfied  as  to  the  capacity  of 
the  chest.  The  ^rm  of  the  chest  has  as  much  to  do  with  the  value  of  the 
horse  as  its  capacity.  An  ox  may  have  a  chest  rounded  before  as  well  as 
behind,  and  then  there  will  be  room  enough  for  the  heart  to  circulate,  and 
.the  lungs  to  purify  sufficient  blood  to  clothe  him  with  all  the  muscle  and 
fat  he  was  intended  to  yield:  we  require  from  him  no  speed,  and,  therefore, 
his  legs  will  not  fail  him,  should  too  much  weight  be  thrown  on  them, 
nor  will  he  he  disposed  to  stumble  and  fid).  One  principal  quality  of  the 
horse,  however,  is  his  speed ;  and  if  undue  weight  be  thrown  before,  his 
legs  Bn4  feet  will  be  battered,  and  injured,  andwon\oat^V\i«A3,Ta.-^<^\<^:J!^ 
coQctwioii  to  whkb  they  nill  be  exposed  in  the  Uot  ot  ft»  \ 
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I. likewise  tiie  centre  or  bulk  of  liis  weight  will  be  too  eaaUy  thrown  beyond 
J  the  natural  situation  of  his  feet,  and  lie  will  be  exceedingly  unsafe.  There- 
fore, for  the  light  carriage  and  the  saddle,  although  we  want  capacity  of 
1  chest,  we  want  it  not  too  much  before.  A  moderate  breadth,  with  depth 
at  the  girth,  and  a  swelling  out,  or  barrelling  behind  the  elbow,  will  be  the 
most  de.sirable  form.  Horses  with  narrow  chests  may  have  plenty  of 
spirit,  and  willingness  for  work  ;  but  they  have  not  the  appetite  or  the  en- 
durance of  those  whose  breast  is  moderately  wide. 

The  heavy  cart  or  dray  horse,  whose  power  of  draught  is  equal  to  the 
weight  which  he  can  throw  into  the  collar,  requires  the  broad  chest,  not  only 
that  his  weight  may  be  thrown  more  before,  but  that  by  the  increased 
capacity  of  his  chest  he  may  obtain  that  bulk  and  size  which  will  en&ble 
him  to  press  with  the  requisite  force  upon  the  collar. 

Depth  of  chest  has  another  advantage  ;  it  not  ouly  gives  increased  capa- 
city to  the  cavity  within  it,  but  increased  room  for  the  insertion  of  those 
muscles  on  and  between  the  ribs,  by  the  action  of  which,  the  chest  is 
alternately  expanded  and  contracted  in  the  act  orbreathing;  and  the  action 
of  which  is  so  necessary  when  the  breathing  is  quickened  by  exercise. 

Again,  depth  of  chest  will  admit  of  a  great  deal  more  increased  expan- 
sion, than  will  a  chest  approaching  to  a  circular  form.  That  which  is 
somewhat  straight  may  be  easily  bent  into  a  circle ;  but  that  which  is 
already  rounded  can  scarcely  be  made  more  so :  therefore  it  is  that  the 
heavy  horse,  with  all  his  capaciousness  of  chest,  is  easily  blown,  and  inca- 
pable of  speed,  because  all  this  expanse  was  employed  in  the  accumulation 
of  flesh  and  fat,  and  can  be  very  little  increased  when  exertion  causes  the 
flow  and  the  change  of  blood  to  be  considerably  more  rapid.  The  flatter 
chest  may  be  readily  expanded  as  the  circumstances  of  the  animal  may 
require,  A  judge  of  the  horse  never  likes  to  see  a  chest  too  high  from  the 
ground,  and  legs  too  long.  The  animal  may  be  free  and  speedy,  but  there 
is  not  sufficient  capacity  of  cheat  to  render  him  a  good  feeder,  or  to  give  him 
much  endurance. 

The  next  point  of  consequence  regarding  the  capacity  of  the  chest,  is  the 
length  or  shortness  of  the  carcase ;  or  the  extent  of  the  ribs  from  the  elbow 
^^^  backward.  Some  horses  are  what  is  called  ribbed  home;  there  is  but  little 
^^^L  space  (see  cuts  pp,  G3  and  163)  between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone.  In 
^^^H  others  the  distance  is  considerably  greater,  which  is  evident  by  the  falling 
^^^B  in  of  the  flank.  The  question  here  is,  what  service  is  required  from  the  horse  ? 
^^^P  If  he  have  to  carry  a  heavy  weight,  and  much  work  to  do,  let  him  be  ribbed 
^^H  home, — let  the  last  rib,  and  the  hip-bone  be  almost  close  to  each  other. 
^^H  There  is  more  capacity  of  chest  and  of  belly  ;  there  is  less  distance  between 
^^H  the  points  of  support;  there  is  more  strength  and  endurance.  A  hackney 
^^^H  (and  we  would  almost  say  a  hunter)  can  scarcely  be  too  well  ribbed  home. 
^^^B  If  speed,  however,  be  required,  there  must  be  room  for  the  full  action 
^^^1  of  the  hinder  limbs ;  and  this  can  only  exist  when  there  is  sutRcient  space 
^^^B  between  the  lost  rib  and  the  hip-bone.  The  owner  of  the  horse  must  make 
^^^1  up  his  mind  as  to  what  he  wants  from  him,  and  be  satisfied  if  he  obtains 
^^^K  that;  but  let  him  be  assured  that  he  cannot  have  every  thing:  this  would 
^^^1  require  those  differences  of  conformation  which  cannot  possibly  exist  in  the 
^^^K    same  animal. 

^^^H        The  thorax,   or  chest,   is  formed  by  the  spine  /,  above ;  the   ribs  e, 
^^^K    on  either  side ;  and  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  c,  beneath. 

m 


HE  SPIN] 


J7/«  apiiie  or  back-bone  consists  of  a  chavn  of  bones  from  the  poll  to  the 
reality  of  ibe  laiL    We  have  described  Uie  Viunes  ot  \l;u  u«clV,  ftod. "««  ^iU  j 
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now  proceed  to  th^t  portion  of  the  spine  which  forms  the  roof  of  the  chest 
and  belly.  It  consists  of  twenty-three  bones  from  the  neck  to  the  haunch  ; 
eighteen,  called  dorsal  vertebrte^  composing  the  back ;  and  five  lumbar  rer- 
tehrte^  occupying  the  loins.  On  this  part  of  the  animal  the  weight  or 
burden  is  laid,  and  there  are  two  principal  things  to  be  considered,  easiness 
of  carriage,  and  strength.  If  the  back  were  composed  of  unyielding  ma* 
terials,  if  it  resembled  a  bar  of  wood  or  iron,  the  jar  or  jolting,  in 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  animal,  could  not  possibly  be  endured.  To  avoid 
this,  as  well  as  to  assist  in  turning,  the  back  is  divided  into  numerous 
bones ;  and  between  each  pair  of  bones,  there  is  interposed  a  cartilagmous 
substance,  most  highly  elastic,  which  will  yield  and  give  way  to  every  jar, 
not  so  much  as  to  occasion  insecurity  between  the  bones,  or  to  permit 
considerable  motion  between  any  one  pair;  yet  forming  altogether  an 
aggregate  mass  of  elasticity,  so  springy  that  the  rider  sits  almost  undis- 
turbed, however  high  may  be  the  action,  or  however  rapid  the  pace. 

Strength  is  as  important  as  ease ;  therefore  these  bones  are  united  to- 
gether with  peculiar  firmness.  The  round  head  of  one  is  exactly  fitted 
to  the  cup  or  cavity  of  that  immediately  before  it ;  and  between  them  is  placed 
the  elastic  ligamentous  substance  we  have  just  described,  so  strong,  that  in 
endeavouring  to  separate  the  bones  of  the  back,  the  bones  will  break  sooner 
than  this  substance  will  give  way.  Beside  this  there  are  ligaments 
running  along  the  broad  under  surface  of  these  bones ;  ligaments  between 
each  of  the  transverse  processes,  or  side  projections  of  the  bones ;  and 
ligaments  between  the  spinous  processes,  or  upright  projections ;  and  a 
continuation  of  the  strong  ligament  of  the  neck  running  along  the  whole 
course  of  the  back  and  loins  above  these,  lengthening  and  contracting,  as 
in  the  neck,  with  the  motions  of  the  animal,  and  forming  a  powerful 
bond  of  union  between  the  bones. 

.  By  these  means  the  hunter  will  carry  a  heavy  man  without  fatigue  or 
strain  through  a  long  chase ;  and  those  shocks  and  jars  are  avoided  which 
would  be  annoying  to  the  rider,  and  injurious  and  speedily  fatal  to  the  horse. 

These  provisions,  however,  although  adequate  to  common  or  even  severe 
exertion,  will  not  protect  the  animal  from  the  consequences  of  brutal  usage; 
and,  therefore,  if  the  horse  be  much  overweighted,  or  violently  exercised, 
or  too  suddenly  pulled  upon  his  haunches,  these  ligaments  are  strained :— -» 
inflammation  follows ; — and  the  ligament  becomes  changed  to  bone,  and  the 
joints  of  the  back  lose  their  springiness  and  ease  of  motion ;  or  rather  in 
point  of  fact  cease  to  exist.  On  account  of  the  too  hard  service  required 
from  them,  and  especially  before  they  have  gained  their  full  strength, 
there  are  few  old  horses,  who  have  not  some  of  the  bones  of  the  back  or 
loins  anchylosedy  united  together  by  bony  matter,  and  not  by  ligament. 
When  this  exists  to  any  considerable  extent  the  horse  is  not  pleasant  to 
ride ;  he  turns  with  difficulty  in  his  stall ; — he  is  unwilling  to  lie  down,  or 
when  down  to  rise  again ; — and  he  has  a  curious  straddling  action.  Such 
horses  are  said  to  be  broken-hacked^  or  chinked  in  the  chine. 

Fracture  of  the  bones  of  the  back  rarely  occurs,  on  account  of  their 
being  so  strongly  united  by  ligaments,  and  defended  by  muscular  substance. 
If  a  fracture  of  these  bones  does  happen,  it  is  during  the  violent  struggles 
afler  the  horse  has  been  cast  for  an  operation. 

The  length  of  the  back  is  an  important  consideration.  A  long-backedi 
horse  will  be  easy  in  his  paces,  because  the  increased  distance  between  the 
fore  and  hind  legs,  which  are  the  supports  of  the  spine,  will  afford  greater 
room  for  the  play  of  the  joints  of  the  back.  A  long  spring  has  much  more 
play  than  a  short  one,  and  will  better  obviate  concussvow.  K\w\^-\i.^O«A.\ 
fiorsc  is  likewise  fanned  for  speed,  for  there  \s  xoom  fox  \v\m  Vi  Vvsi^ 
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hinder  legs  more  under  him  in  the  act  of  gdloppin^,  and  thns  more  power* 
fully  propel  or  drive  forward  the  body;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  a  long- 
backed  horse  will  be  weak  in  the  back,  and  easily  overweighted.  A  long- 
spring  may  be  easily  bent  and  broken.  The  weight  of  the  rider,  likewise, 
placed  further  from  the  extremitiei,  will  act  with  mechanical  disadvantage 
upon  them,  and  be  more  likely  to  strain  them.  A  short-backed  horse  may 
be  a  good  hackney,  and  be  able  to  carry  the  heaviest  weight,  and  possess 
great  endurance  ;  but  his  paces  will  not  be  so  easy,  nor  his  speed  so  great, 
ftnd  he  may  be  apt  to  overreach  himself. 

The  comparative  advantage  of  a  long  or  short  carcase  depends  entirely  on 
the  use  for  which  the  horse  ia  intended.  For  general  purposes  the  horse 
■with  a  short  carcase  is  very  properly  preferred.  He  will  possess  health 
and  streugtii ;  for  horses  of  this  make  are  proverbially  hardy,  lie  will 
have  sufficient  ease  not  to  fatigue  the  rider,  and  speed  for  every  ordinary 
purpose.  Length  of  back  will  always  be  desirable  when  there  is  more 
than  usual  substance  generally,  and  particularly  when  the  loins  are  wide, 
and  the  muscles  of  the  loins  large  and  swelling.  The  two  requisites,  strength 
knd  speed,  will  then  probably  be  united. 

The  back  should  be  depressed  a.  little  immediately  behind  the  withers  ; 
and  then  continue  in  an  almost  straight  line  to  the  loins.  Ttiis  is  the  form 
most  consistent  with  beauty  and  strength.  Some  horses  have  a  very  con- 
siderable hollow  behind  the  withers.  They  are  said  to  be  faddlc-bac/cfd. 
It  seems  as  if  a  depression  were  purposely  made  for  the  saddle.  Such 
horses  are  evidently  easy  goers,  for  this  curve  inward  must  necessarily  in' 
crease  the  play  of  the  joints  of  the  back;  but  in  the  same  proportion  they 
must  be  weak  and  liable  to  sprain.  To  the  general  appearance  of  the 
horse,  this  defect  is  not  in  any  great  degree  injurious ;  for  the  hollow  of 
the  back  is  uniformly  accompanied  by  a  beautifully  arched  crest. 

A  few  horses  have  the  curve  outward.  They  are  said  to  be  roach- 
haeked,  from  the  supposed  resemblance  to  the  arched  back  of  a  roacli. 
This  is  a  very  serious  defect; — altogether  incompatible  with  beauty,  and 
materially  diminishing  the  usefulness  of  the  animal.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible to  prevent  the  saddle  from  being  thrown  on  the  shoulders,  or 
the  back  from  being;  galled  ; — the  elasticity  of  the  spine  ia  destroyed ; — the 
rump  is  badly  set  on; — the  hinder  legs  are  too  much  under  the  animal; — he 
is  continually  overreaching  himself,  and  his  head  is  carried  awkwardly  low. 
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The  loins  are  attentively  examined  by  every  good  horseman.  They  can 
scarcely  be  too  broad  and  muScular.  The  strength  of  the  back,  and  the 
strength  of  the  hinder  eitremitiea,  will  depend  materially  on  this.  The 
l»eadth  of  the  loins  is  regulated  by  the  length  of  die  transverse  or  side 
processes  of  that  part.  The  bodies  of  the  bones  of  the  loins  are  likewise 
larger  than  those  of  the  back  ;  and  e  more  dove-tailed  kind  of  union  sub- 
sists between  these  bones,  than  between  those  of  the  bacL  Every  provi- 
sion ia  made  for  strength  here.  The  union  of  the  back  and  loins  should 
be  carefully  remarked.  There  is  sometimes  a  depressiou  between  them : 
a  kind  of  line  is  drawn  across  which  shows  imperfection  in  the  construction 
of  the  spine,  and  is  regarded  as  an  indication  of  weakness. 


C 


T/ie  spinous  or  upng-Jit  processes  of  the  doraal  vertebrie,  or  bones  of  the 
backj  above  the  upper  past  of  the  sbouldcr,  aie  oa  leioajcWo^aSot  Si«.a\<.a5^1i.  _ 
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as  are  the  transverse  or  side  processes  of  the  bones  of  the  loins.  They  are 
flattened  and  terminated  by  rough,  bhinted  extremities.  The  elevated 
ridge  which  they  form  is  called  the  withers.  It  will  be  seen  in  the  cuts 
(pp.  63  and  163),  that  the  spine  of  the  first  bone  of  the  back  has  but  little 
elevation,  and  is  sharp  and  upright.  The  second  is  longer  and  inclined  back- 
ward ;  the  third  and  fourth  increase  in  length,  and  the  fifth  is  the  longest ; — 
they  then  gradually  shorten  until  the  twelflh  or  thirteenth,  which  becomes 
level  with  the  bones  of  the  loins. 

High  withers  have  been  always,  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  of  the  horse, 
associated  ni^h  good  action,  and  genemlly  with  speed.  The  reason  is 
plain  enoiufh : — they  afford  larger  surface  for  the  attachment  of  the  muscles 
of  the  l^ck ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  of  the  withers,  these  muscles 
fl^t  mth  greater  advantage.  The  rising  of  the  fore  parts  of  the  horse,  even 
in^e  trot,  and  more  especially  in  the  gallop,  depends  not  merely  on  the 
action  of  the  muscles  of  the  legs  and  shoulders,  but  on  those  of  the  loins, 
inserted  into  the  spinous  processes  of  these  bones  of  the  back,  and  acting 
with  greater  power  in  proportion  as  these  processes,  constituting  the  withers, 
are  lengthened.  The  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  applied  will 
be  longer ;  and  we  well  know  that  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  this  arm 
will  be  the  ease  with  which  a  weight  is  raised.  Therefore  good  and  high 
action  will  depend  much  on  elevated  withers. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  speed  will  likewise  be  promoted  by 
the  same  conformation.  The  power  of  the  horse  is  in  his  hinder  quarters. 
In  them  lies  the  main  spring  of  the  frame,  and  the  fore  quarters  are  only 
elevated  and  thrown  forward  to  receive  the  weight  forced  on  them  by  the 
action  of  the  hinder  quarters.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  fore- quarters 
are  elevated,  will  they  be  thrown  farther  forward,  or,  in  other  words,  will 
the  stride  of  the  horse  be  lengthened :  they  are  elevated  and  thrown  forward 
in  proportion  to  the  elevation  Of  the  withers,  and  therefore  in  this  point  of 
view  the  form  of  the  withers  is  very  much  connected  with  speed.  Yet 
many  racers  have  the  forehand  low.  The  unrivalled  Eclipse  (see  p.  47) 
was  a  remarkable  instance  of  this ;  but  the  ample  and  finely  proportioned 
quarters,  and  'the  muscularity  of  the  thigh  and  fore-arm,  rendered  the  aid 
to  be  derived  from  the  withers  perfectly  unnecessary.  The  heavy  draught 
horse  does  not  require  elevated  withers.  His  utility  depends  on  the  power 
of  depressing  his  fore-quarters,  and  throwing  their  weight  fully  into  the 
collar ;  but  for  common  work  in  the  hackney,  in  the  farmer's  horse,  and 
in  the  hunter,  well-formed  withers  will  be  an  essential  advantage,  as  con- 
tributing to  good  and  safe  action,  and  likewise  to  speed. 

MUSCLES  OF  THE  BACK. 

The  most  important  muscles  which  belong  to  this  part  of  the  frame 
can  be  very  imperfectly  delineated  in  any  cut ;  we  have  endeavoured,  how* 
ever,  to  give  as  complete  a  view  of  them,  and  of  all  the  superficial  muscles 
of  the  frame,  as  we  could.  They  are  principally  those  which  extend  from 
the  continuation  of  the  ligament  of  the  neck,  along  the  whole  of  the  back 
and  loins ;  and  likewise  from  the  last  cerviced  bone ; — ^the  superfidalis  and 
iransverscUis  costarum^  or  superficial  and  transverse  muscles  of  the  rib& 
going  firom  this  ligament  to  the  upper  part  of  the  ribs,  to  elevate  them,  an# 
so  assist  in  the  expansion  of  the  chest ;  also  the  large  mass  of  muscle,  the 
longissirrms  dorsi,  or  longest  muscle  of  the  back,  from  the  spinous  and 
transverse  processes  of  the  vertebrae  to  the  ribs,  and  by  which  all  the  motions 
of  the  spine,  and  back,  and  loins,  of  which  we  have  spoken^  are j^jtlwi.v;g^U^ 
produced;  hy  which  the  fore  quarters  axe  laiaed  w^oia  ^^  >NiSk^^  <Qk\  '^^ 
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CUT  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  HORSE. 


The  last  we  shall  mention  is  the  apinalia  doni,  the  spinal  mnscle  of  the 
back,  from  tlie  spinous  processes  of  some  of  the  last  bones  of  the  back,  to 
those  of  the  fore  part ; — thick  and  strong  about  the  withers,  and  broadly 
attached  to  them ;  and  more  powerfully  attached,  and  more  strongly  acting 
ill  progiortton  to  the  elevation  of  the  withers  ;  and  proceeding  on  to  the 
three  lowest  bones  of  the  neck,  and  therefore  mainly  concerned,  as  we  have 
described,  in  elevating  the  fore -quarters,  and  producing  high  and  safe 
action,  and  contributing  to  speed. 

Before  we  quite  leave  the  roof  of  the  chest,  we  will  speak  of  some  accidents 
or  diseases  to  which  it  is  exposed.     The  first  is  of  a  very  serbus  nature. 

FISTULOUS  WITHERS. 

When  the  saddle  has  been  suffered  to  press  long  upon  the  withers,  a 
tumour  will  be  formed,  hot  and  exceedingly  tender.  It  may  sometimes  be 
dispersed  by  the  cooling  applications  recommended  in  the  treatment  of 
poll-evil  (p.  153)  ;  but  if,  in  despite  of  these,  the  swelling  should  remain 
stationary,  and  more  especially  if  it  should  become  larger  and  more  tender, 
warm  fomentations  and  poultices  and  stimulating  embrocations  should  he 
applied  diligently  to  it,  as  to  the  tumour  of  poll-evil,  in  order  to  hasten  the 
formation  of  matter.  As  soon  as  the  matter  can  be  fairly  detected,  a  seton 
should  !«  passed  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  of  the  tumour,  so  that  the 
whole  of  the  matter  may  run  out,  and  continue  to  run  out  as  it  is  aflet- 
ttarila  formed.  The  after  treatment  must  be  precisely  that  which  we 
hate  recowmended  for  a  similar  disease  in  the  po\l. 
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In  neglected  fistulous  withers  the  ulcer  may  be  larger  and  deeper,  and 
more  destructive  than  in  poll-evil.  It  may  burrow  beneath  the  shoulder- 
blade,  and  the  matter  may  appear  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder  or  the 
elbow ;  or  the  bones  of  the  withers  may  become  carious. 

WAHBLES,  SITFASTS,  AND  SADDLE  GALXS. 

On  other  parts  of  the  back,  tumours  and  very  troublesome  ulcers  may 
be  produced  by  .the  same  cause.  The  little  tumours  resulting  from  the 
pressure  of  the  saddle  are  called  warbles,  and  when  they  ulcerate  they  fre* 
quently  become  sitfasU,  The  ulcer  has  a  portion  of  callous  skin  in  the 
centre  of  it,  resembling  leather  in  its  appearance,  apd  so  closely  adhering 
as  not  to  be  separated  without  great  force  or  absolute  dissection ;  and 
hence  the  name  given  to  this  peculiar  ulcer.  Warbles  are  too  often  but 
little  regarded.  They  will  fr^uently  disappear  without  medical  treatment, 
but  they  will,  at  other  times,  degenerate  into  sitfa^ts.  If  it  be  practicable, 
the  horse  should  have  rest,  or,  at  all  events,  the  stuffing  of  the  saddle  should 
be  so  contrived  that  every  degree  of  pressure  be  removed  from  the  part : 
then  goulard  and  vinegar  or  brine  should  be  frequently  applied  for,  the 
purpose  of  dispelling  the  enlargement.  Should  this  prove  ineffective,  and 
the  sitfast  appear,  let  it  by  no  means  be  torn  out,  but  apply  a  mild  blister 
which  will  cause  it  speedily  to  separate ;  and  then  let  the  wound  be  dressed 
with  Friar's  balsam,  or  Turner's  cerate,  or  both. 

For  saddle  galls  there  is  no  better  application  than  strong  salt 
and  water,  mixed  with  a  fourth-part  of  tincture  of  myrrh.  Commpii 
sense  and  common  humanity  would  suggest  the  necessity  of  chambering 
the  saddle  and  the  collar,  and  not  suffering  the  animal,  with  sore  places 
as  broad  as  the  hand,  to  be  unnecessarily  tortured  by  the  rubbing  of  the 
rough  and  hardened  stuffing.  * 

THE  RIBS. 

The  ribs  constitute  the  sides  of  the  chest.  They  are  usually  eighteen  on 
either  side,  and,  in  a  few  instances,  nineteen  or  twenty.  They  are  crooked 
or  twisted  in  their  figure,  but  so  united  to  the  spine  by  a  true  joint,  the 
head  of  each  rib  being  received  between  the  bodies  of  two  of  the  bones  of 
the  back,  that  they  form  so  many  arches,  differing  in  roundness  in  different 
horses.  The  first  rib  (a)  is  placed  at  the  base  of  the  column  of  the 
neck,  and  is  short  and  strong  in  order  to  support  the  weight  and  pressure 
of  the  head  and  neck,  and  to  be  a  fixed  point  for  the  other  ribs  to  act  upoii 
in  expanding  and  contracting  the  chest.  The  second  is  longer  and  straight, 
to  assist  in  the  same  office,  and  to  sustain  the  stress  which  arises  from  the 
suspension  of  the  trunk  between  the  shoulders.  The  other  ribs  (e)  have 
the  arched  form  which  we  have  described.  The  lower  extremity  of  the  rib 
is  attached  1o  or  composed  of  cartilage,  a  yielding  elastic  substance,  to 
enable  the  ribs  to  be  more  easily  moved  by  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and 
to  bring  them  back  again  to  their  natural  situation  and  shape  when  the 
muscles  cease  to  act.  These  cartilages  are  received  into,  and  constitute 
joints  with  the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  formed  almost  in  the  shape  of  the 
prow  of  a  ship  (c),  and  with  a  projection  of  cartilage  at  each  end.  The  pro- 
jection before  is  evident  to  the  eye  in  the  living  horse,  and  is  called  the  point 
of  the  breast.  This  is  occasionally  injured  by  blows,  or  by  the  pressure  of 
the  collar,  and  first  a  tumour,  and  then  an  ulcer  is  formed  which  is  very  apt 
to  become  fistulous,  and  must  be  treated  like  poU-eNiL  ot  ^%X\\V^>5s^  ^\^%:t^« 
The  breast-bone  is  in  the  colt  composed  o(  aVi  YKme^^viVvvO^  ydl^^  VSSNr 
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grown  horse  unite  into  one.  Seven  or  eight  of  the  ribs,  the  number  occa- 
sionally varying,  are  attached  to  the  sternum  by  very  strong  ligaments. 
These  are  cailed  the  true  ribs,  and  they  increase  in  length  from  Ihe  first  to 
the  seventh.  The  remaining  ten  or  eleven  are  called  ^»e  ribs; — they 
become  gradually  shorter,  and  narrower,  and  rounder ;  and  their  direction 
is  more  backward,  in  order  to  increase  the  cavity  of  the  thorax  and  belly, 
and  to  strenglhen  the  roof  of  the  belly.  Their  cartilages  are  not  attached 
to  the  breast-bone,  but  to  each  other,  and  yet  connected  with  the  breast- 
bone, and  sharing  in  all  its  motions  by  means  of  the  cartilage  of  the  last 
true  rib  with  which  they  all  unite.  In  consequence  of  these  shorter,  ribs. 
with  long  elastic  cartilages,  the  bulk  of  the  chest  and  of  the  belly  is  ma- 
terially increased,  and  the  ribs  are  much  more  easily  moved. 

Between  the  ribs,  and  mainly  contributing  to  their  motion,  are  two 
hyers  of  muscles,  the  intercostals  (between  the  ribs).  According  as  the 
libs  are  brought  nearer  to,  or  recede  from  each  other,  Ihe  cavity  of  the 
chest  will  be  increased  or  diminished.  These  two  layers  are  curiously 
contrived.  If  Ihe  fibres  ran  straight  across  from  rib  to  rib,  they  would  be 
exceedingly  short ;  a  short  muscle  could  have  but  little  contraction,  and 
B  very  shght  change  of  form  or  dimension  could  be  produced.  They 
tun  diagonally  from  lib  to  rib,  snd  thus  are  more  than  double  the  length 
tiiat  they  could  otherwise  have  been ;  and  so  the  degree  of  contraction  is 
doubled,  and  the  ribs  are  moved  through  a  greater  space.  More  perfectly 
to  produce  this  effect,  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  outer  layer  run  one  way, 
(knd  those  of  the  inner  layer  a  contrary,  crossing  each  other  in  the  form  of 
An  X.  When  these  muscles  contract,  as  they  act  from  the  fore  ribs  upon  the 
hinder  ones,  although  the  ribs  are  brought  nearer  to  each  other,  they  are 
flirown  outward,  and  the  real  effect  is  to  expand,  and  not  to  contract  the 
eavity  of  the  chest.  This  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  diiTicuIt  to  imagine,  but 
it  is  the  actual  explanation  of  the  matter.  The  ribs  are  drawn  powerfully 
forward,  and  when  drawn  forward,  they  must  be  thrown  outward,  and 
the  chest  is  necessarily  expanded, 

UUSCLEa  01'  TUE  BREAST, 

Of  the  proper  form  of  the  trunk  we  have  already  spoken.  There  are  some 
important  muscles  attached  to  the  breast,  and  therefore,  every  horse  should 
have  a  breast  tolerably  expanded.  In  the  cut,  page  154,  and  in  that  at 
page  168,  are  seen  a  very  important  pair  of  muscles,  the  pecloralei  Irant- 
versi,  or  pectoral  muscles,  forming  two  prominences  in  the  front  of  the  chest, 
and  extending  backward  between  the  legs.  They  come  from  the  fore  and 
upper  part  of  the  breast-bone ;  go  across  the  inward  part  of  the  arm,  and 
reach  from  the  elbow  almost  down  to  the  knee.  They  conline  the  arm  to 
the  side  in  the  rapid  motion  of  the  horse,  and  prevent  him  from  being, 
what  horsemen  would  call,  and  what  is  seen  in  a  horse  pushed  beyond  his 
natural  power,  "  all  abroad,"  Other  muscles,  peclorates  magni  et  parvi, 
the  great  and  little  pectorals,  rather  above  but  behind  these,  go  from  the 
breast-bone  to  the  arm,  to  draw  back  tiie  point  of  Ihe  slioulder,  and 
bring  the  shoulder  upright.  Another  and  smaller  muscle  goes  from  the 
breast-bone  to  the  shoulder,  lo  assist  in  the  same  office.  A  horse,  there- 
fore, thin  and  narrow  in  the  breast,  must  be  deficient  in  important  muscular 
power. 

Between  the  legs  and  along  the  breast-bone  is  the  proper  place  in  which 
to  insert  rowels,  in  coees  of  inflamed  lungs. 
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CHEST'FOUNDER. 

These  muscles  are  occasionally  the  seat  of  a  singnlar  and  somewhat  mys* 
terious  disease.  The  old  farriers  used  to  call  it  anticor  and  chest-fountUr. 
The  horse  had  considerable  stiffness  in  moving,  evidently  not  referable  to 
the  feet.  There  is  tenderness  about  the  muscles  of  the  breast,  and  ooev 
sionally  sweUing,  and  after  a  while,  the  muscles  of  the  chest  waste  conti- 
derably.  We  believe  it  to  be  nothing  more  than  rheumatism,  produced  by 
suffering  the  horse  to  remain  too  long  tied  up,  and  exposed  to  the  cold,  or 
riding  him  against  a  very  bleak  wind.  Sometimes  a  considerabk  degree  of 
fever  accompanies  this ;  but  bleeding,  physic,  a  rowel  in  the  chest,  warm 
embrocations  over  the  parts  affected,  warm  stabling,  and  warm  clothing, 
with  doses  of  a  drachm  or  two  of  antimonial  powder»  will  soon  subdue  the 
complaint. 

DROPSY  OF  THE'sJUN  OF  THE  CHEST. 

Dropsical  swellings  oflen  appear  between  the  fore-legs,  and  on  the  chest 
They  are  efiusions  of  fluid  underneath  the  skin.  They  accompany  various 
diseases,  particularly  when  the  animal  is  weakened  by  them,  and  sometimes 
appear  when  there  is  no  other  disease  than  the  debility,  which,  in  the 
spring  and  fall  of  the  year,  accompanies  the  changing  of  the  coat.  The 
treatment  will  nury  with  the  cause  of  the  affection,  or  the  accompanying 
disease.  Small  punctures  with  the  lancet  will  seldom  do  harm ; — friction 
of  the  part,  if  it  can  be  borne,  will  be  serviceable ; — mild  exercise  should 
be  used  ;-^diuretics  given,  mixed  with  some  cordial,  with  liberal  food,  as 
carrots,  malt  mashes,  and  occasionally  a  very  mild  dose  of  physic,  and  that 
followed  by  tonics  and  cordials,  with  diuretics.  The  vegetable  tonics^  as 
gentian  and  columbo  with  ginger,  will  be  most  effectual. 

The  cavity  of  the  trunk  consists  of  two  compartments,  divided  from  each 
other  by  the  diaphragm  or  midriffi  The  first,  into  which  we  have  traced 
the  gullet  and  the  wind-pipe,  contains  the  heart  and  the  lungs.  It  is  lined 
by  a  delicate  membrane  called  the  pleura  (the  side,  or  membrane  of  the 
side),  which  likewise  extends  over  and  affords  a  covering  to  the  lungs. 
A  portion  of  it,  dipping  down  from  its  attachment  to  the  spine,  separates 
the  chest  into  two  parts,  each  of  which  contains  one  of  the  lobes  or  di- 
visions of  the  lungs ;  and  this  portion,  the  mediastinum  (standing  in  the 
middle),  forms  a  kind  of  bag  enveloping  the  heart.  The  use  of  this  mem- 
brane is  to  throw  out  a  fluid  to  moisten  the  different  surfaces,  and  prevent 
all  dangerous  firiction  or  rubbing  between  these  important  parts ;  and  also, 
to  support  these  organs  in  their  natural  situation. 

THE  HEART. 

The  heart  is  placed  between  a  doubling  of  the  pleura,  and  is  likewise  sur- 
rounded by  a  membrane  or  bag  of  its  own,  called  the  pericardium  (about 
the  heart).  This  likewise  throws  out  a  fluid,  for  the  purposes  above-men- 
tioned. When  the  pericardium  or  the  heart  itself  becomes  inflamed,  this 
secretion  is  much  increased ;  and  so  much  fluid  accumulates  as  to  obstruct 
the  beating  of  the  heart  This  disease  is  called  dropsy  of  the  heart.  It 
is  not  easily  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  but  this  is  a 
matter  of  little  consequence,  for  the  treatment  would  be  nearly  the  same  in 

both. 

The  heart  is  the  engine  by  which  the  blood  is  circulated  tlitOM%\v  \.V«^ 
frame.    It  is  cowpoBed  of  four  cavities,  two  a\>o\ft  ^«\\^^  waxNs^^^^wsi 
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Bopposed  resemblance  to  a  dog's  ear,  and  two  ventricles  or  little  bellies, 
occupying'  (he  substance  of  (he  heait.  The  blood  which  has  circulated 
through  the  frame,  and  nourished  if,  returns  to  the  heart  through  the 
veins.  It  enters  the  auricle  on  the  rig'ht  side,  %vhere  it  accumulates 
as  in  a  reservoir,  until  there  is  enough  to  fill  the  ventricle  below.  The 
auricle  then  contracts,  and  throws  the  blood  into  the  ventricle.  That 
contracts  in  its  turn,  and  drives  the  blood,  not  back  again  into  the  auricle, 
for  there  is  as  complete  a  valve  as  that  in  the  sucker  of  a  pump  to  prevent 
this,  but  through  an  aperture  that  leads  to  the  lungs.  The  blood  tra- 
rerses,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  all  the  little  vessels  and  cells  of  the  lungs, 
and  undergoes  an  important  change  there,  and  is  carried  to  the  left  auricle ; 
thence  it  descends  to  the  left  ventricle,  and  by  the  powerful  closing  of  the 
ventricle,  is  propelled  into  the  arteries.  The  first  artery,  the  aorta,  rises 
from  the  left  ventricle,  and  the  blood,  by  the  force  communicated  to  it,  by 
the  sudden  contraction  of  the  ventricle  and  assisted  by  the  elastic  power 
of  the  arteries  which  keeps  them  open  and  free  from  obslrnction,  and  also 
by  the  pressure  of  the  muscular  and  elastic  coats,  endeavouring  to  return  lo 
their  former  dimensions,  pursues  its  course  through  every  part  of  the  frame. 
The  heart  is  subject  to  disease.  It  powerfully  sympathises  with  the  ma- 
ladies of  every  part,  Aa  injury  of  the  foot  will  speedily  double  the  quick- 
ness of  the  beatings  or  pulsations  of  the  hearL  It  sometimes  is  iiitlamed, 
wilhout  previous  affection  of  any  other  parL  This  is  not  a  frequent,  but  a 
most  dangerous  disease,  and  is  characterised  by  a  pulse  quick  and  strong, 
and  a  bounding  action  of  the  heart  that  may  occasionally  be  seen  at  the 
side,  and  even  heai-d  at  the  distance  of  several  yards.  There  is  also  a 
peculiar  alertness  and  quickness  in  every  motion  of  the  animal ;  and  an 
energy  of  expression  in  the  countenance  exceedingly  remarkable.  Speedy 
and  copious  blood-letting  will  alone  avail  to  save  the  horse ;  for  the  heart, 
over  escited  and  called  on  to  perform  this  double  work,  must  soon  be 
exhausted. 


The  vessels  which  carry  the  blood  from  the  heart  are  called  arteries  (keep- 
ing air,  the  ancients  thought  that  they  contained  air).  They  are  composed 
of  three  coats  ;  the  outer  or  elastic  is  that  by  which  they  are  enabled  to 
yield  to  the  gush  of  blood,  and  enlarge  their  dimensions  as  it  is  forced 
along  them,  and  by  which  also  they  contract  again  as  soon  as  the  gush  of 
blood  has  passed ;  the  middle  coat  is  the  muscular,  by  which  this  contrac- 
tion is  more  powerfully  performed,  and  the  blood  urged  on  in  its  course ; 
the  inner  or  membranous  coat  is  the  mere  lining  of  the  tube. 

i  yielding  of  the  artery  to  the  gush  of  blood,  forced  into  it  by  the 
Contraction  of  the  heart,  constitutes 

THE  POLSE. 

The  pulse  is  a  very  useful  assistant  to  the  practitioner  of  human  medicine, 
and  much  more  so  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  whose  patients  cannot  de- 
scribe either  the  seat  or  degree  of  ailment  or  pain.  The  number  of  pulsa- 
tions in  any  artery  will  give  the  number  of  the  beatings  of  the  heart,  and 
80  express  the  irritation  of  that  organ,  and  of  the  frame  generally.  In  a 
stale  of  health,  tlie  heart  beats  in  the  farmer's  horse  about  thirty-six  times 
in  a  minute.  In  the  smaller,  and  in  the  thorough-bred  horse,  the  pulsations 
are  40  or  42,  This  is  said  lo  he  the  standard  pulse, — Uie  pulse  cf  health. 
It    varies  singularly  Ultle  in   Jjorses   of  the  same  sijie  and  breed,  and 
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where  it  is  found  there  can  be  little  materially  wrong.  The  most  con- 
venient place  to  feel  the  pulse,  is  at  the  lower  jaw,  (p.  119)  a  little 
behind  the  spot  where  the  submaxillary  artery  and  vein,  and  the  parotid 
duct,  come  from  under  the  jaw.  There  the  number  of  pulsations  will  be 
easily  counted,  and  the  character  of  the  pulse,  a  matter  of  fully  equal  im- 
portance, will  be  clearly  ascertained.  Many  horsemen  put  the  hand  to 
the  side.  They  can  certainly  count  the  pulse  there,  but  they  can  do  no- 
thing more.  We  must  be  able  to  press  the  artery  against  some  hard  body, 
as  the  jaw-bone,  in  order  to  ascertain  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows 
through  it,  and  the  quantity  that  flows. 

When  the  pulse  reaches  fifly  or  fifly-five,  some  degree  of  fever  may  be 
apprehended,  and  proper  precaution  should  be  taken.  Seventy  or  seventy- 
five  will  indicate  a  somewhat  dangerous  state,  and  put  the  owner  and  the 
surgeon  not  a  little  on  the  alert.  Few  horses  long  survive  a  pulse  of  one 
hundred,  for  by  this  excessive  action  the  energies  of  nature  are  speedily 
worn  out. 

Some  things,  however,  should  be  taken  into  account  in  forming  our 
conclusion  from  the  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Exercise,  a  warm  stable,  fear, 
will  wonderfully  increase  the  number  of  pulsations. 

When  a  careless,  brutal  fellow  goes  up  to  a  horse,  and  speaks  hastily  to 
him,  and  handles  him  roughly,  he  adds  ten  beats  per  minute  to  the  pulse ; 
and  will  often  be  misled  in  the  opinion  he  may  form  of  the  state  of  the 
animal.  A  judicious  person  will  approach  the  patient  gently,  and  pat  and 
sooth  him,  and  even  then  the  circulation,  probably,  will  be  little  disturbed ; 
and  he  should  take  the  additional  precaution  of  noting  the  number  and 
quality  of  the  pulse,  a  second  time,  before  he  leaves  the  animal. 

If  a9uic^  pulse  indicate  irritation  and  fever,  a  slow  pulse  will  likewise 
characterise  diseases  of  an  opposite  character.  It  accompanies  the  sleepy 
stage  of  staggers,  and  every  malady  connected  with  deficiency  of  nervous 
energy. 

The  heart  may  not  only  be  excited  to  more  frequent,  but  also  to  more 
violent  action.  It  may  contract  more  powerfully  upon  the  blood,  which 
will  be  driven  with  greater  force  through  the  arteries,  and  the  expansion 
of  the  vessels  will  be  greater  and  more  sudden.  Then  we  have  the  har4 
pulse, — the  sure  indicator  of  considerable  fever,  and  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate and  free  use  of  the  lancet. 

Sometimes  the  pulse  may  be  hard  and  jerking,  and  yet  small.  The 
stream  though  forcible  is  not  great.  The  heart  is  so  irritable,  that  it  contracts 
before  the  ventricle  is  properly  filled.  The  practitioner  knows  that  this 
shews  a  dangerous  state  of  disease.  It  is  an  almost  invariable  accompani- 
ment of  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 

A  weak  pulse,  when  the  arterial  stream  flows  slowly,  is  caused  by  the 
feeble  action  of  the  heart.  It  is  the  reverse  of  fever,  and  expressive  of 
debility. 

The  oppressed  pulse  is  when  the  arteries  seem  to  be  fully  distended  with 
blood ;  there  is  obstruction  somewhere,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  can 
hardly  force  the  stream  along,  or  communicate  pulsation  to  the  current. 
This  is  the  case  in  sudden  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  They  are  overloaded 
and  gorged  with  blood,  which  cannot  find  its  way  through  their  minute 
vessels.  This  accounts  for  the  well-knovm  fact  of  a  copious  bleeding  in- 
creasing a  pulse  previously  oppressed,  A  portion  being  removed  from  the 
distended  and  choked  vessels,  the  remainder  is  able  to  flow  on. 

There  are  many  other  varieties  of  the  pulse,  which  it  would  be  tedious 
here  to  particularise,  and  we  will  conclude  our  remarks  on  it  by  observin^^ 
that,  during  the  act  of  bleeding,  its  stale  «Vvo>3\&  \^^  ^'^x^lxi^^  ^^T^^^^i 
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quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away,  but  do  not  condescend  to  superintend 
the  operation.  This  is  unpardonable  in  the  surgeon,  and  censurable  in  the 
owner  of  the  horse.  The  horse  is  bled  for  some  particular  purpose.  There 
is  some  state  of  disease,  indicated  by  a  peculiar  quality  of  the  pulse,  which 
we  are  endeavouring  to  alter.  The  most  experienced  practitioner  cannot 
tei)  what  quantity  of  blood  must  be  abstracted  to  produce  the  desired  effect. 
The  change  of  the  pulse  can  alone  indicate  when  the  object  is  accom- 
plished ;  therefore,  the  operator  should  have  his  finger  on  the  artery  during 
the  act  of  bleeding,  and,  comparatively  regardless  of  the  quantity,  continue 
to  take  blood,  until,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  the  oppressed  pulse  be- 
comes fuller  and  more  distinct,  or  the  strong  pulse  of  considerable  fever  is 
evidently  softer,  or  the  animal  exhibits  symptoms  of  fointness. 

The  arteries  divide  as  they  proceed  llirough  the  frame,  and  branch  out 
into  innumerable  minute  tubes,  termedcapillaries{hair-like  tubes),  and  they 
even  become  so  small  as  to  elude  llie  sight.  The  slightest  puncture  cannot 
be  inflicted  without  wounding  some  of  them, 

Jii  these  little  tubes,  the  nourishment  of  the  body,  and  the  separation  of 
all  the  various  secretions  is  performed,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the 
blood  is  changed ;  and  when  these  capillaries  unite  together,  and  begin 
to  enlarge,  it  is  found  to  he  no  longer  arterial,  or  of  a  florid  red  colour, 
but  venous,  or  of  a  blacker  hue.  Therefore,  the  principal  termination 
of  the  arteries  is  in  veins.  The  point  where  the  one  ends,  and  the  other 
commences,  cannot  be  ascertained ;  it  is  when  the  red  arlerial  blood, 
having  discharged  its  function,  is  changed  to  venous  or  blacli  blood ;  but 
this  is  a  process  gradually  performed,  atid  therefore  the  vessel  is  gradually 
changing  its  character. 

Branches  from  the  ganglial  or  sympathetic  nerves  wind  round  these 
vessels,  and  endue  them  with  energy  to  discharge  their  functions.  When 
the  nerves  communicate  loo  much  enei'gy  and  these  vessels  consequently 
act  with  too  much  power,  hijianimation  is  produced.  If  this  disturbed 
action  be  confined  to  a  small  space,  or  a  single  organ,  it  is  said  to  be  local, 
as  inflammation  of  the  eye,  or  of  the  lungs  ;  when  this  inordinate  action 
spreads  from  its  original  seat,  and  embraces  the  whole  of  the  arterial  system, 
fiver  is  said  to  be  present,  and  which  usually  increases  in  proportion  aa 
the  local  disturbance  increases,  and  subsides  with  it, 

INFLAMMATION. 

Local  inflammation  is  characterised  by  redness,  swelling,  heat,  and  pain. 
The  redness  proceeds  from  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  flowing  through 
the  part,  occasioned  by  the  increased  action  of  the  vessels.  The  swelling 
arises  from  the  same  cause,  and  from  the  deposit  of  fluid  in  the  neigh- 
bouring substance.  I'he  natural  heat  of  the  body  is  produced  by  the  gra- 
dual change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood,  in  passing  from  an  arterial  to 
a  venous  state.  If  more  blood  be  driven  through  the  capillaries  of  an  in- 
flamed part,  and  in  which  this  change  is  effected,  more  heat  will  necessarily 
be  produced  there ;  and  the  pain  is  easily  accounted  for,  by  the  distention 
and  pressure  which  must  he  produced,  and  the  participation  of  the  nerves 
in  the  disturbance  of  Ihe  surrounding  parts. 

We  have  spoken  of  some  of  these  local  inflammations,  and  shall 
speak  of  others  when  describing  the  structure  of  the  parts  that  are  occa- 
sionally attacked  by  them.  The  treatment  will  in  some  degree  vary  with 
the  part  attacked,  and  the  degree  of  Ihe  inflammation ;  but  it  will  neceasa- 
•i/j'  include  the  following  particulars. 
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If  inflammation  consist  of  increased  flow  of  blood  to  and  through  the 
part,  the  ready  way  to  abate  the  inflammation,  is  to  lessen  the  quantity 
of  blood.  If  we  takeaway  the  fuel,  the  fire  will  go  out.  All  other  means 
are  comparatiTdy  unimportant,  compared  with  bleeding.  Blood  may  be 
taken  from  the  jugular,  and  so  the  general  quantity  may  be  lessened ;  but 
if  it  can  be  taken  firom  the  neighbourhood  of  the  part,  it  will  be 
productive  of  tenfold  benefit.  One  quart  of  blood  taken  from  the  foot  in 
acute  founder,  by  unloading  the  vessels  of  the  inflamed  part,  and  enabling 
them  to  contract,  and,  in  that  contraction,  to  acquire  tone  and  power  to 
resist  future  distention,  will  do  more  good  than  five  quarts  taken  from 
the  general  circulation.  An  ounce  of  blood  obtained  by  scarifying  the 
swelled  vessels  of  the  inflamed  eye,  will  give  as  much  relief  as  a  copious 
bleeding  from  the  jugular.  It  is  a  principle  in  the  animal  frame  which 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  the  horseman, 
that  if  by  bleeding  the  process  of  inflammation  can  once  be  checked, — if  it 
can  be  suspended  but  for  a  little  while,— although  it  may  return,  it  never 
returns  with  the  same  degree  of  violence,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  got  rid  of 
at  once.  Hence  the  necessity  of  bleeding  early,  and  bleeding  largely,  in 
inflammaUon  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  bowels,  or  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  im- 
portant organ.  Many  horses  are  lost  for  want  of  bleeding,  or  from  insuf- 
ficient bleeding,  but  we  never  knew  one  materially  injured  by  the  most 
copious  abstraetion  of  blood  in  the  early  stage  of  acute  inflammation. 
The  horse  will  bear,  and  with  advantage,  the  loss  of  an  almost  incredible 
quantity  (^  blood.  Four  quarts  taken  from  him,  will  be  comparatively  little 
more  tilian  one  pound  taken  from  the  human  being.  Wc  can  scarcely  con- 
clave a  considerable  inflammation  of  any  part  of  the  horse,  either  proceeding 
from  sprains,  contusions,  or  any  other  cause,  in  which  bleeding,  local  (if 
possible)  or  general,  or  both,  will  not  be  of  essential  service. 

Next  in  importance  to  bleeding  is  purging.  Something  may  be  removed 
from  the  bowels,  the  retention  of  which  would  increase  the  general  irrita- 
tion and  fever ;— the  blood  will  be  materially  lessened,  for  the  quantity  of 
serous  or  watery  fluid  which  is  separated  from  it  by  a  brisk  purge,  the 
action  of  which  in  the  horse  continues  probably  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  is  enormous ;  and  while  the  blood  is  thus  determined  to  the  bowels, 
less  even  of  that  which  remains  will  flow  through  the  inflamed  part 
When  the  circulation  is  directed  to  one  set  of  vessels,  it  is  proportionably 
diminished  in  other  parts.  It  was  first  directed  to  the  inflamed  parts,  and 
they  were  overloaded  and  injured :  it  is  now  directed  to  the  bowels,  and 
the  inflamed  parts  are  relieved.  While  the  purging  continues,  there  is  also 
some  degree  of  languor  and  sickness  felt,  and  the  force  of  the  circulation  is 
thereby  diminished,  and  the  general  excitement  lessened.  The  farmer 
will,  therefore,  see  the  importance  of  physic  in  every  case  of  considerable 
external  inflammation.  If  the  horse  is  laid  by  for  a  few  days  from  injury 
of  the  foot,  or  sprain,  or  poll-evil,  or  wound,  or  almost  any  cause  of  in- 
flammation, a  physic  ball  should  be  given. 

In  cases  of  internal  inflammation,  much  judgment  is  required  to  deter- 
mine when  a  purgative  may  be  beneficial  or  injurious.  In  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  bowels  it  should  never  be  given.  There  is  so  strong  a  sym- 
pathy between  the  various  contents  of  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  that  no  one 
of  them  can  be  inflamed  to  any  great  extent,  without  all  the  others  being 
disposed  to  become  inflamed;  and,  therefore,  ^a  dose  of  physic  in  inflamed 
lungs  would  be  frequently  as  fatal  as  a  dose  of  poison.  The  excitement 
IVoduoed  on  the  bowels  by  the  purgative  will  soon  run  on  to  inflammation, 
which  no  medical  skill  can  stop. 

The  means  of  abating  external  inflammalvoxi  ate  n^o\a  «!iv^  ^^mxssL^gL^ 
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I  contradictory.     The   heat  of  tlie  part  very  naturally  and  properly  -I 

I  to  the  applicatiun  of  cold  embrocations  and  lotions.     Heat  has  a  strong 

1  'tendency  to  equalize  itself,  or  to  leave  that  substance  which  has  a  too  great 

I  quantity  of  it,  or  little  capacity  to  retain  it,  for  another  which  has  less  of 

it,  or  more  capacity  to  retain  it.     Hence  the  advantage  of  cold  applications, 

by  which  a  great  deal  of  the  unnatural  heat  is  speedily  taken  away  from  the 

inflamed  port.     The  foot  labourino;'  under  inflammation  is  put  into  cold 

I  watery  or  the  horse  is  made  to  stand  in  water  or  wet  clay,  and  various 

1  cold  applications  arc  used  to  sprains.     The  part  is  wetted  witli  diluted 

I  Tinegar  or  ^ulard,  or  salt  and  water.     We  believe  that  when  benefit  is 

I  derived  from  these  applications,  it  ia  to  he  attributed  lo  their  coldness  alone, 

[  imd  that  water,  and  when  especially  cooled  below  the  natural  temperature, 

t  is  quite  as  good  as  anything  else.     An  ounce  of  nitre  dissolved  in  a  pint 

of  water,  will  lower  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  many  degrees;  bnt  the 

lotion  must  be  applied  immediately  after  the  ^salt  has  been  dissolved ;   and 

I  it  should  be  applied  in  such  a  way  that  the  inflamed  part  may  be  fully  ex.- 

I  "posed  to  the  process  of  evaporation.     While  the  fluid  is  converted  into 

I  vapour,  by  the  heat  of  the  skin,  a  considerable  degree  of  cold  is  produced. 

I  I>et  the  limb  or  the  part  have  tjie  full  benefit  of  this,  by  being  uncovered. 

I  A  bandage  may  be  afterwards  applied  to  strengthen  the  limb,  but  during 

I  the  continuance  of  active  inflammation  it  will  only  confine  the  heat  of  the 

L  part,  or  prevent  the  part  from  benefiting;  by  the  salutary  influence  of  the 

I  cold  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  water. 

I  Sometimes,  however,  we  resort  to  warm  fomentations,  and  if  benefit  be 
I  derived  from  their  use,  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the  warmth  of  the  fluid,  nud 
J  not  to  any  medicinal  property  in  it;  and  warm  water  will  do  as  much  good 
f/tf>  the  horse  who  has  so  thick  a  skin,  as  a  decoction  of  chamomile,  or  marsh- 
mallow,  or  even  of  poppy  heads,  or  any  nostrum  that  the  farrier  may  re- 
commend. Fomentations  increase  the  warmlli  of  the  skin,  and  open  the 
pores  of  it,  and  promote  perspiration,  and  so  lessen  the  tension  and  swelling 
f  of  the  part,  assuage  pain,  and  relieve  inflammation.  Fomentations,  to 
I  be  useful,  should  be  long  and  frequently  employed,  and  at  as  great  a 
'  d^jee  of  heat  as  can  be  used  without  giving  the  animal  pain.  Poultices 
[  are  nothing  but  more  permanent,  or  long;er-continued  fomentations.  The 
]  part  is  exposed  to  the  influence  of  warmth  and  moisture  for  many  hours 
[  or  days  without  intermission,  and  perspiration  being  so  long  kept  up, 
I  the  distended  vessels  will  be  very  materially  relieved.  The  advantage 
I  derived  from  a  poultice  is  attributed  to  the  heat  'and  moisture,  which,  by 
I  means  of  it,  ean  be  long  applied  to  the  skin,  and  it  should  be  composed  of 
l.lnaterials  which  will  best  aflbrd  this  heat  and  moisture.  The  bran  poultice 
P  of  the  farrier  will  therefore  be  objectionable.     It  is  never  perfectly  in  con- 

■  l&cl  with  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  it  becomes  nearly  dry  in  a  few  hours, 
I  luid  then  is  injurious.      Linseed-meal  is  a  much  belter   material  for  a 

■  poultice;  it  will  remain  moist  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  poultice  is 
L  easily  made,  by  pouring  hot  water  on  the  meal,  a  little  at  a  time,  and 
L  tnouldmg  it  well  with  the  hand  until  the  cataplasm  attains  its  proper  con- 
\  nstence. 

s  often  very  difficult  to  decide  when  a  cold  or  a  hot  application  is  to  be 
and  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  in  cases  of  super- 
L  flcial  inflammation,  and  in  the  early  stage,  cold  lotions  will  be  preferable ; 
I  but  when  the  inflammation  is  deeper  seated,  or  fully  established,  warni 
f  fomentations  may  be  most  serviceable. 

I      Stimulating  applications  are  frequently  used  in  local  inflammation.     W* 

I  liave  shewn  the  actioa  of  a  blister  in  hastening  the  suppuration  of  the 

tnour  oJ'stratigks,     When  the  inflammation  is  deeply  sealed,  a  stimulat- 
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ing  application  to  the  skin  will  cause  some  irritation  and  inflammation 
there,  and  lessen  or  sometimes  remove  the  original  one ;  hence  the  use  of 
rowels  and  blisters  in  inflammation  of  the  chest.  Inflammation  to  a  high 
degree  cannot  exist  in  parts  so  near  to  each  other.  If  we  excite  it  in  one, 
we  shall  abate  it  in  the  other,  and  also  by  the  discharge  which  we  establish 
from  the  one,  we  shall  lessen  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  other. 

With  one  caution  we  will  dismiss  this  part  of  our  subject ;  stimulating 
and  blistering  applications  should  never  be  applied  to  a  part  already  in- 
flamed. We  shall  not  put  out  a  fire  by  heaping  more  fuel  upon  it.  Hened 
the  mischief  which  the  farrier  often  does  by  rubbhig  his  abominable  oils 
on  a  recent  sprain,  hot  and  tender.  Many  a  horse  has  been  ruined  by  this 
absurd  treatment  When  the  heat  and  tenderness  have  disappeared  by  the 
use  of  cold  lotions  or  fomentations,  and  the  leg  or  sprained  part  remains  en^ 
larged,  or  even  bony  matter  threatens  to  be  deposited,  we  may  be  justified 
in  exciting  inflammation  of  the  skin  by  a  blister,  in  order  to  rouse  the 
deeper  seated  absorbents  to  action,  and  enable  them  to  take  up  this  der 
posit ;  but  we  would  again  state  it  as  a  principle  that,  except  to  hasten  the 
natural  process  and  efiects  of  inflammation,  a  blister,  or  stimulating  appli- 
cation, should^  in  the  treatment  of  the  horse,  never  be  applied  to  a  part 
already  inflamed. 

FEVER, 

Fever  is  general  increased  arterial  action,  either  without  any  local  affec- 
tion, or  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  the  system  with  inflammation 
in  some  particular  part 

The  first  is  pure  fever.  Some  have  denied  that  it  exists  in  the  horse, 
but  they  must  have  been  strangely  careless  observers  of  the  diseases  of 
that  animal.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  that  the  usual  stable  management 
and  general  treatment  of  the  horse  are  so  absurd,  that  various  parts  of  him 
are  rendered  so  liable  to  take  on  inflammation,  that  pure  fever  will  exist  but  a 
very  little  time  without  degenerating  into  inflammation  of  these  partsJ 
The  lungs  are  so  weakened  by  the  heated  and  foul  air  of  the  ill-ventilated 
stable,  and  by  sudden  changes  from  almost  insufferable  heat  to  intense 
cold;  and  the  feet  are  so  injured  by  hard  usage  and  injudicious  shoeing, 
that,  sharing  from  the  beginning  in  the  general  vascular  excitement  which 
characterises  fever,  they  soon  become  excited  far  beyond  other  portions  of 
the  frame ;  and  that  which  commenced  as  fever  becomes  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  feet  Pure  fever,  however,  is  sometimes  seen,  and  runs  its 
course  as  fever. 

It  begins  frequently  with  a  cold  or  shivering  fit,  although  this  is  not 
essential  to  fever.  The  horse  is  dull,  unwilling  to  move,  with  a  staring  coat, 
and  cold  legs  and  feet  This  is  succeeded  by  warmth  of  the  body;  unequal < 
distribution  of  warmth  to  the  legs ;  one  hot,  and  the  other  three  cold,  or 
some  unnaturally  warm,  and  others  unusually  cold,  although  not  the 
deathy  coldness  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  the  pulse  quick,  soft,  and 
often  indistinct ;  breathing  somewhat  laborious  ;  but  no  cough,  or  pawing,  or 
looking  at  the  flanks.  The  animal  will  scarcely  eat,  and  is  very  costive.* 
While  the  state  of  pure  fever  lasts,  the  shivering  fit  returns  at  nearly  the 
same  hour  every  day,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  warm  one,  and  that  oflen 
by  a  very  slight  sweating  one ;  and  this  goes  on  for  several  days  until  local 
inflammation  appears,  or  the  fever  gradually  subsides.  No  horse  ever 
du4of  pure  fever;  if  he  is  not  destroyed  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or 
f^for  bowels  succeeding  to  the  fever,  he  gradually  recovers. 

What  we  have  said  of  the  treatment  of  \oc«l\  m^waiiv^NAwx  \^W  ^xsJSjl- 
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eiently  indicate  tliat  which  we  shoiilcl  recommenil  in  fever.  Fever  is 
general  increased  action  of  the  heart  and  arteries,  and  therefore  evidently 
appears  the  necessity  for  bleeding,  regulating  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  by 
the  degree  of  fever,  and  usually  eontinuing  to  take  it  (the  tinger  bein^  kept 
on  the  arlery)  until  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  system.  The  bowels 
should  be  gently  opened  \  bnt  the  danger  of  inilammalion  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  uniformly  injurious  consequence  of  purgation  in  that  disease,  will  pre- 
vent the  administration  of  an  active  purgative.  Onedrachm  and  a  half  of 
aloes  may  be  given  morning  and  uight  with  the  proper  fever  mediciue, 
until  the  bowels  are  slightly  relaxed,  afler  which^nothing  mure  of  an  ape- 
rient quality  should  be  administered.  Digitalis,  emetic  tartar,  and  nitre 
should  be  given  morning  and  night,  in  proportions  regulated  by  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  these  should  give  way  to  white  hellebore  in 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  twice  in  the  day  if  symptoms  of  inflammation  of 
the  lungs  should  appear.  The  horse  should  be  warmly  clodied,  but  be 
placed  in  a  cool  and  well-ventilated  stable. 

Symptomatic  fever  is  generally  increased  arterial  action,  proceeding  from 
some  local  cause.  No  organ  of  consequence  can  be  long  disordered  or 
inflamed  without  the  neighbouring  parts  being  disturbed,  and  the  whole 
system  gradually  participating  in  the  disturbance.  InHammation  of  the 
feet  or  of  the  lungs  never  existed  long  as  to  any  material  extent,  without 
being  accompanied  by  some  degree  of  fever. 

The  treatment  of  symptomatic  fever  should  resemble  that  of  simple  fever, 
eicept  that  particiUar  attention  should  he  paid  to  the  state  of  the  part  ori- 
ginally diseased.  If  the  inflammation  which  existed  there  can  be  sub- 
dued, the  general  disturbance  will  usually  cease. 

The  arteries  terminate  occasionaliy  in  openings  on  different  surfaces  of 
the  body.  On  the  skin  ihey  pour  out  the  perspiration,  and  on  the  different 
cavities  of  the  frame  they  yield  the  moisture  which  prevents  friction.  la 
«ther  parts  they  terminate  in  glands,  in  which  a  fluid  essentially  dilferent 
Irom  the  blood  is  secreted  or  separated  from  it :  such  are  the  parotid  and 
salivary  glands,  the  kidneys,  the  spleen,  and  the  various  organs  or  labora- 
tories which  provide  so  many  and  such  dilferent  secretions,  ibr  the  multi- 
fitrioua  purposes  of  life;  but  the  usual  termination  of  arteries  is  in  veins. 


These  vessels  carry  back  to  the  heart  the  blood  which  had  been  con- 
veyed to  the  dilferent  parts  by  the  arteries.  They  have  but  two  coats,  a 
muscular  and  a  membranous ;  both  of  tliem  are  thin  and  comparatively 
weak.  They  are  more  numerous  and  much  larger  than  the  arteries,  and 
consequently  the  blood,  lessened  in  quantity  by  the  various  secretions  sepa- 
i&ted  from  it,  flows  more  slowly  through  tliem.  It  is  forced  on  partly  by 
<^e  first  impube  communicated  to  it  by  the  heart;  partly,  in  tlie  extremities 
■  and  external  portions  of  the  frame,  by  the  pressure  of  the  muscles ;  and 
l|i  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  its  motion  is  assisted  or  principally  caused  by  (he 
ifiudden  opening  of  the  ventricles  of  the  heart,  after  they  have  closed  upon 
and  driven  out  their  contents,  and  thereby  causing  a  vacuum  which  the  bluud 
rushes  on  to  All.  There  are  curious  valves  in  the  veins  which  prevent  the 
Uoodfrom  flowing  backward. 


lins  of  the  horse,  although    their  coats  are  thin  compared  itbh 
ioie  of  the  arteries,  are  uot  s\ib}ecl  to  the  enlargements  (varicose  veins^ 
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which  are  so  frequent,  and  often  so  painful,  in  the  leg's  of  the  human  being*. 
The  legs  of  the  horse  may  exhibit  many  of  the  injurious  consequences  of 
hard  work,  but  the  veins  will,  with  one  exception,  be  unaltered  in  structure. 
Attached  to  the  extremities  of  most  of  the  tendons,  and  between  the  tendons 
and  other  parts,  are  little  bags  containing  a  mucous  substance  to  enable 
the  tendons  to  slide  over  each  other  without  friction,  and  to  move  easily  on 
the  neighbouring  parts.  From  violent  exercise  these  little  bags  are  liable 
to  enlarge.  Wind  galls  and  thorough  pins  are  instances  of  this.  There  is 
one  of  them  on  the  inside  of  the  hock  at  its  bending:  this  sometimes 
becomes  considerably  increased  in  size,  and  the  enlargement  is  called  a  bog 
spavin.  A  vein  passes  over  this  bag,  which  is  pressed  between  the  enlarge^ 
ment  and  the  skin,  and  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  it  is  impeded ; 
the  vein  is  consequently  distended  by  the  accumulated  blood,  and  the 
distension  reaches  from  this  bag  as  low  down  as  the  next  valve.  This 
is  called  a  blood-spavin.  Blood- spavin  then  is  the  consequence  of  bog* 
spavin.  It  very  rarely  occurs,  and  is,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  con- 
founded with  bog-spavin. 

Blood-spavin  does  not  always  cause  lameness,  except  the  horse  is  very 
hard  worked,  and  then  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  lameness  should  not  be 
attributed  to  the  enlarged  mucous  bag  rather  than  to  the  distended  vein. 
Both  of  these  diseases,  however,  render  a  horse  unsound,  and  materially 
lessen  his  value. 

Old  farriers  used  to  tie  the  vein,  and  so  cut  off  altogether  the  flow  of  the 
blood.  Some  of  them,  a  little  more  rational,  used  to  dissect  out  the  bag 
which  caused  the  distension  of  the  vein :  but  the  modem  and  more  pru*> 
dent  way  is  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the 
bag.  This  may  be  attempted  by  pressure  long  applied.  A  bandage  may 
be  contrived  to  take  in  the  whole  of  the  hock  except  its  point ;  and  a  com- 
press made  of  folded  linen  being  placed  on  the  bog-spavin,  may  confine  the 
principal  pressure  to  that  part.  It  is,  however,  very  difficult  to  adapt  a 
bandage  to  a  joint  which  admits  of  such  extensive  motion ;  therefore  most 
practitioners  apply  two  or  three  successive  blisters  over  the  enlargement, 
when  it  usually  disappears ;  but  unfortunately  it  returns  again  if  any 
extraordinary  exertion  is  required  from  the  horse. 

Of  the  wounds  of  veins,  and  their  consequent  inflammation,  we  have 
spoken  when  describing  the  veins  of  the  neck.  The  veins  are  selected  in 
preference  to  the  arteries  for  the  purpose  of  bleeding,  because  they  are 
more  superficial  and  larger,  and  blood  can  be  more  easily  and  certainly 
procured  from  them,  and  the  flow  of  the  blood  can  be  more  easily  stopi)ed. 

BLEEDING. 

This  operation  is  performed  with  a  fleam  or  a  lancet.  The  first  is  the 
common  instrument,  and  the  safest,  except  in  skilful  hands.  The  lancet, 
however,  has  a  more  surgical  appearance,  and  will  be  adopted  by  the  vete- 
rinary practitioner.  A  bloodstick,  a  piece  of  hard  wood  loaded  at  one  end 
with  lead,  is  used  to  strike  the  fleam  into  the  vein.  This  is  sometimes 
done  with  too  great  violence,  and  the  opposite  side  of  the  coat  of  the  vein  is 
wounded.  Bad  cases  of  inflammation  have  resulted  from  this.  If  the  fist 
be  doubled,  and  the  fleam  is  sharp  and  is  struck  with  sufficient  force  with 
the  lower  part  of  the  hand,  the  bloodstick  may  be  dispensed  with. 

For  general  bleeding  the  jugular  vein  is  selected.  The  horse  is  blind- 
foMed  on  the  side  on  which  he  is  to  be  bled,  or  his  head  turned  well  away; 
tbfe  hair  is  smoothed  along  the  course  of  the  vein  with  t\\^  Y£vKk\^\.^cw^^ 

jBnger  i  thea  with  the  third  and  little  fingen  al  ^  Vfi&\i^»^>  ^\v\0^\ii^ 
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the  fleam,  pressure  IS  marie  on  the  vein  Hufficient  to  brinj;  it  lUrly  into 
view,  but  not  to  swell  il  too  much,  for  then,  presEnliiirfa  rouuded  surface,  it 
would  be  apt  to  roll  or  slip  under  the  blow.  The  point  to  be  selected  is" 
about  two  inches  below  the  union  of  the  two  portions  of  the  jugular  at  the 
angle  ofthe  jaw  (see  cut,  p.  119).  The  fleam  is  to  be  placed  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  over  the  precise  centre  of  the  vein, 
as  close  to  it  as  possible,  but  its  point  not  absolutely  touching  tlie  vein,  A 
sharp  rap  with  the  bloodstick  or  the  hand  on  that  part  of  the  back  of  the 
fleam  immediately  over  the  Hade,  will  cut  through  the  vein,  and  the  blood 
will  flow.  A  fleam  with  a  large  blade  should  always  be  preferred,  for  the 
operation  will  be  materially  shortened,  which  will  be  a  matter  of  some  con- 
Bequence  with  a  fidi^ely  or  restive  horse ;  and  a  quantity  of  blood  drawn 
speedily  will  have  far  more  effect  on  the  system^  tlian  double  the  weight 
slowly  taken ;  while  the  wound  will  heal  just  as  readily  as  if  made  by  a 
smaller  instrument.  There  is  no  occasion  to  press  so  hard  against  ibe 
neck  with  the  pail,  or  can,  as  some  do ;  a  slight  pressure,  if  the  incision 
has  been  large  enough,  and  straight,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  will 
cause  the  blood  to  flow  sufficiently  fast ;  or  the  finger  being  introduced 
into  the  mouth  between  the  tushes  and  the  grinders,  and  gently  moved 
about,  will  keep  the  mouth  in  motion,  and  hasten  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
by  the  action  and  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  mu.scles. 

When  sufficient  blood  has  been  taken,  llie  edges  of  t!ie  wound  should  be 
brought  closely  and  exactly  together,  and  kept  together  by  a  small,  sharp 
pin  being  passed  through  them.  Round  this  a  little  tow,  or  a  few  hairs 
from  the  mane  of  the  horse,  should  be  wrapped,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  incision  ;  and  the  head  of  the  horse  should  be  tied  up  for  several 
hours  to  prevent  his  rubbing  the  part  against  the  manger.  In  brining 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  introducing  t!ie  pin,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  draw  the  skin  too  much  from  the  neck,  otherwise  blood  will 
insinuate  itself  between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  beneath,  and  cause  an 
unsightly  and  sometimes  troublesome  swelling. 

The  blood  should  be  received  into  a  vessel  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
exactly  known,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  calculate  at  every  period 
of  the  bleeding  the  quantity  that  is  subtracted.  Care  likewise  should  be 
taken  that  the  blood  How  in  a  regular  stream  into  the  centre  of  the  vessel, 
for  if  it  be  suffered  to  trickle  down  the  sides,  it  will  not  aflerwards  undergo 
those  changes  by  which  we  partially  judge  of  the  extent  of  inflammation. 
The  pulse,  however,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  case  collectively,  will  form  a 
better  criterion  than  any  change  in  the  blood.  Tweuty-iour  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  have  united,  and  the  pin  should  be 
withdrawn.     When  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated,  if  more  than  three  or 

Ifour  hours  have  elapsed,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  make  a  fresh  incision 
rather  than  to  open  the  old  wound. 
Few  directions  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  lancet.  They  who  are 
com|ietent  to  operate  with  it,  will  scarcely  require  any,  If  the  point  be 
Kufliciently  sharp  the  lancet  can  scarcely  be  too  broad  shouldered ;  and  an 
abscess  lancet  will  generally  make  a  freer  incision  than  that  in  common 
use.  A  spring  lancet  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  the  Strand, 
by  which  any  one  may  bleed  from  the  jugular,  or  from  a  smaller  vein  safely 
and  certainly.  Whatever  instrument  be  adopted,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  have  it  perfectly  clean,  and  very  sharp.  It  should  always  be  most 
carefully  wiped  and  dried  immediately  after  the  operation,  otherwise  in  a 
very  short  time  the  edges  will  begin  to  be  corroded, 
/'or  ^/jera)  bleeding  the  jugular  vein  is  selected  as  the  largest  super* 
w'd/  rdii,  Diul  most  easily  got  at.     la  every  of&ction  of  the  h«ad, 
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and  in  cases  of  fever  or  extended  inflammatory  action,  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  place  for  bleeding.  In  local  inflammation  blood  may  be 
taken  from  any  of  the  superficial  veins.  In  supposed  affections  of  the 
shoulder,  or  of  the  fore-leg  or  foot,  the  plate  vein,  which  comes  from  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  and  runs  upwards  directly  in  front  of  it  towards  the 
jugular,  may  be  opened.  In  affections  of  the  hinder  extremity,  blood  is 
sometimes  abstracted  from  the  saphoena^  or  thigh  vein,  which  runs  across 
the  inside  of  the  thigh.  In  foot  cases  it  may  be  taken  from  the  coronet* 
or,  much  more  safely,  from  the  toe ;  not  by  cutting  out,  as  the  farrier  does, 
a  piece  of  the  sole  at  the  toe  of  the  frog,  which  sometimes  causes  a  wound 
difficult  to  heal,  and  followed  by  festering,  and  even  by  canker ;  but  cutting 
down  with  a  fine  drawing-knife  called  a  searcher,  at  the  union  between 
the  crust  and  the  sole  at  the  very  toe  until  the  blood  flows,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, encouraging  its  discharge  by  dipping  the  foot  in  warm  water.  The 
mesh-work  of  both  arteries  and  veins  will  be  here  divided^  and  blood  is 
generally  obtained  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  needed.  The  bleeding 
may  be  stopped  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  placing  a  bit  of  tow  in  the  little 
groove  that  has  been  cut,  and  tacking  the  shoe  over  it. 

THE  LUNGS. 

The  chest,  likewise,  contains  the  lungs,  most  important  from  the  office 
which  they  discharge,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable.  There  are 
two  lungs,  the  right  and  the  left,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  mediasti- 
num. The  right  lung  is  larger  than  the  left,  because  the  heart,  inclining  to 
the  left,  leaves  less  room  on  that  side  of  the  chest.  Each  of  the  lungs  is 
likewise  partially  divided  into  lobes ;  the  right  lung  contains  three,  and  the 
lefl  two.  When  the  windpipe  enters  the  chest,  it  divides  into  two  parts,  one 
going  to  each  lung ;  and  when  these  reach  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  they 
separate  into  innumerable  branches,  each  terminating  in  a  little  bag  or 
cell.  These  branches,  with  the  cells  attached  to  them,  bear  no  slight  re- 
semblance to  bunches  of  minute  grapes.  Around  these  cells  spread 
countless  blood-vessels,  being  the  extreme  ramifications  of  those  which, 
conveyed  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  .the 
commencement  of  those  which  carry  it  back  from  the  1ung%  to  the  lefl  side 
of  the  heart ;  and  the  cells  and  the  blood-vessels  are  connected  together  by 
an  intervening  substance  of  a  fibrous  and  cellular  texture. 

The  oflice  of  the  lungs  may  be  very  shortly  stated.  The  blood  passing 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  body,  and  contributing  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  frame,  and  furnishing  all  the  secretions,  becomes,  as  we  have  described, 
changed.  It  is  no  longer  able  to  support  life  :  it  is  possessed  of  a  poi- . 
sonous  principle,  and  that  principle  is  a  superabundance  of  a  substance 
called  carbon,  which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  blood  can  again  be 
usefully  employed.  There  is  an  ingredient  in  the  atmospheric  air  called 
oxi/gen,  which  has  a  strong  attraction  for  this  carbon,  and  which  will  unite 
with  it  wherever  it  finds  it  The  chest  enlarges  by  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles,  as  we  have  narrated ;  and 
the  lungs  expanding  with  the  chest,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which 
would  otherwise  exist  between  them  and  the  sides  of  the  chest,  these  cells 
enlarge,  and  a  kind  of  vacuum  is  formed  in  each  of  them,  and  the  air  - 
rushes  down  and  fills  them,  and  being  divided  from  the  venous  and 
poisoned  blood  by  these  membranes  alone,  it  is  enabled  to  act  upon  the 
blood,  and  attracts  from  it  this  carbon,  and  thus  purifies  it,  and  renders 
H  arterial  blood,  and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  life.  TVi\a  Wvti^  ^ti.w£v^\^ii.^^ 
Iibe  chest  epnitacts,  and  the  lungs  are  presaeA  mU>  sofflJAfct  wwa'^aaa^  «sA 
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a  portion  of  the  air,  impveg;nated  witli  the  carbon,  and  rendered  poisonous 
■  .3  turn,  13  squeezed  out  Presently  the  chest  expands  ni^ain,  and  the 
js  eJtpand  with  it,  and  fresh  pure  air  is  admitted,  which  is  shortly 
pressed  out  again,  empoisoned  by  the  carbon  of  the  blood;  and  these 
alternate  expansions  and  contractions  constitute  the  act  of  breathing. 

When  the  animal  powerfully  exerts  himself,  a  more  ample  supply  of 
pure  blood  is  required  to  sustain  the  energies  of  life,  and  the  action  of  the 
muscles  forces  the  blood  more  rapidly  throug'h  the  veins  ;  hence  the  quick 
and  deep  breathing  of  a  horse  at  speed ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  capa* 
cious  chest,  in  order  to  yield  an  adequate  supply,  and  ihe  connexion  of  this 
capacity  of  the  chest  with  the  speed  and  the  endurance  of  the  horse ;  hence 
the  wonderful  relief  which  the  mere  loosening  of  the  girths  alfords  to  a  horse 
blown  and  distressed,  enabling  the  chest  to  expand  and  to  contract  to  a 
ffreater  extent,  in  order  to  yield  more  purified  blood;  and  hence  Ihe  relief  af- 
forded by  even  a  short  period  of  rest,  during  which  this  expenditure  is  not 
I'equired,  and  Ihe  almost  exhausted  energies  of  these  organs  have  time  to 
recoTer.  Hence,  likewise,  appears  the  necessity  of  an  ample  chest  for  the 
accumulation  of  much  flesh  and  fet ;  for,  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
blood  be  employed  in  the  growth  of  the  animal,  and  it  be  thus  rapidly 
chan£;ed,  there  must  be  provision  for  its  rapid  purification,  and  that  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  increased  bulk  of  the  lungs,  and  the  corresponding 
largeness  of  the  chest  to  contain  them. 

The  diseases  of  these  organs  are  among'  the  most  serious  to  which  the 
horse  is  exposed,  and  interfere  most  with  his  usefulness.  A  glandered 
horse  may  be,  and  often  is  too  long  employed  in  our  service ;  a  blind 
horse,  under  the  guidance  of  the  driver,  may  employ  Iwth  his  strength  and 
his  speed  for  our  benefit;  but  a  horse  with  diseased  lungs  is  worth  nothing 
at  all,  and  hence  some  of  the  dithculties  with  which  the  veterinary  pmcti> 
tioner  has  to  struggle.  A  surgeon  who  practises  on  the  human  body  will 
obtain  the  gratitude  of  his  patient,  if  he  so  far  removes  a  severe  afiectioii  as 
to  enable  him  to  live  on  with  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  although  his 
activity  and  his  power  of  exertion  may  be  considerably  impaired;  but 
the  veterinary  surgeon  is  thought  to  have  done  nothing,  unless  he  rendera 
the  animal  perfectly  sound — unless,  in  fact,  he  does  that  which  it  is  abso- 
Ititely  impossible  to  accomplish, 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNOS. 

There  is  no  animal  among  all  those  whom  we  have  subdued  that,  previous 
to  his  breaking  in,  is  so  free  from  disease  as  the  horse;  there  is  no 
animal  which,  after  he  has  been  enlisted  in  our  service,  is  so  liable  to  disease, 
and  especially  of  the  lungs.  How  do  we  account  for  this?  Few  things 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the  delicate  membrane  that  lines  the  cells  of  the 
lungs,  than  the '  sudden  change  Irom  heat  to  cold,  to  which,  under  the 
iiHual  stable  management,  the  horse  is  subject.  In  the  spring  and  autumn, 
the  temperature  or  heat  of  most  stables  is  several  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  open  air ;  in  winter  it  is  frequently  more  than  thirty  degrees.  The  ne- 
cessary effect  of  this  must  be  to  weaken  and  exhaust  the  energies  of  the 
ports  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  these  changes,  and  they  are  the 
Idngs.  It  is,  however,  not  only  heated  but  empoisoned  air  that  the 
iiorse  respires; — composed  of  his  own  contaminated  breath,  and  of 
Tapoura  from  his  dung,  and  particularly  from  his  urine,  strongly  impreg- 
nated  with  harLihorn,  painful  to  the  eyes  and  irritating  to  tlie  cliest, 
There  is  likewise  an  inlimiite  connexion  between  the  lungs  and  the  func- 
tiaas  of  the  skia,     Wbea  the  insensible  peispiraAiott  is  BaiAeftl-j  sta^Qed* 
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cold  and  cough  are  the  Rrst  consequences.  What  must  inevitably  happen 
to  the  horse  that  stands,  twenty  hours  out  of  the  four  and  twenty,  in  a 
heated  atmosphere,  and  stands  there  warmly  clothed,  and  every  pore  of  hig 
skin  opened,  and  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  the  sensible  too,  pro* 
fusely  pouring  out,  and  then,  with  his  coat  stripped  from  his  back,  is 
turned  shivering  into  a  nipping  winter's  air?  The  discharge  from  the 
skin  is  at  once  arrested,  and  the  revulsion,  or  pernicious  effect  of  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  a  natural  evacuation,  falls  on  the  lutigs,  too  much  weakened* 
and  disposed  to  inflammation  by  heated  air  and  poisonous  fumes. 

These  simple  observations  are  pregnant  with  interest  and  instrnc* 
tion  to  all  connected  with  horses.  He  who  would  have  his  stud  free 
from  disease,  and  especially  disease  of  the  hmgs,  must  pursue  two  ob- 
jects, coolness  and  cleanliness.  In  the  gentleman's  stable,  the  first  of  these 
is  studiously  avoided,  from  the  prejudice  or  the  idleness  of  the  groom, 
and  from  these  stables  proceed  most  of  the  cases  of  inflamed  lungs ; 
especially  when  this  heat  is  combined  with  that  temporary  but  mischie* 
Yous  nuisance,  the  repeated  breathing  of  the  same  air  during  the  night, 
and  that  air  more  vitiated  by  the  fumes  of  the  dung  and  urine.  In  the 
stables  of  the  post-master,  where  not  only  closeness  and  heat,  but  the  filth 
that  would  not  be  endured  in  a  gentleman's  establishment,  arc  found,  both 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  glanders  prevail ;  and  in  the  stables  of 
tnany  agriculturists,  cool  enough  from  the  poverty  or  the  carelessness  of 
the  owner,  but  choked  with  filth,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  seldom  seen, 
but  mange,  glanders,  and  farcy  abound. 

Inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  sudden  in  its 
attack,  but  generally  preceded  by  symptoms  of  fever.  The  pulse  is  occa- 
sionally not  much  increased  in  frequency,  but  oppressed  and  indistinct ; 
the  artery  is  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and  of  its  usual  size,  but 
the  pulse  no  longer  indicates  the  expansion  of  the  vessel^  as  it  yields  to  the 
gush  of  blood,  and  its  contraction  when  the  blood  has  passed;  it  is  rathei^ 
a  vibration  or  thrill,  communicated  to  a  fluid  already  over-distending  the 
artery ;  in  a  few  cases,  even  this  almost  eludes  the  most  delicate  touch, 
and  scarcely  any  pulsation  is  to  be  detected.  The  extremities  are  cold  ;— 
the  nostril  is  expanded ; — the  head  thrust  out,  and  the  flanks  begin  to  heave. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  working  of  the  flank.  It  is  not  the  deep 
laborious  breathing  of  fever,  nor  the  irregular  beating  of  broken  wind, 
in  which  the  air  appears  to  be  drawn  in  by  one  effort,  while  two 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  expel  it;  but  it  is  a  quick  hurried  motion, 
evidently  expressive  of  pain,  and  of  inability  to  complete  the  action,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain,  or  of  some  mechanical  obstruction.  The  membrane  of 
the  nose  is  of  an  intensely  florid  red — more  vivid  in  the  inside  corners  of 
the  nostrils,  and  remaining  concentrated  there  if  at  times  it  should  seem 
to  fade  away  higher  up.  The  countenance  is  singularly  anxious,  and 
indicative  of  suffering,  and  many  a  mournful  look  is  directed  at  the  flanks* 
The  horse  stands  in  a  singular  manner,  stiff,  with  his  forelegs  abroad,  that 
the  chest  may  be  expanded  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  move, 
lest  for  a  moment  he  should  lose  the  assistance  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  shoulders,  in  producing  that  expansion ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
he  obstinately  stands  up  day  after  day,  and  night  afler  night ;  or  if  he  lies 
down  from  absolute  fatigue,  it  is  but  for  a  moment. 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  approach  of  the  disease  is  very  treach- 
erous, and  the  most  careful  practitioner  may  be  deceived.     The  groom 
may  perceive  that  the  horse  is  somewhat  off*  his  feed,  and  dull,  but  he  pays 
little  attention  to  it ;  or  if  it  arrests  his  notice,  he  ois\^  toAa  Msv^V.  ^^  ^^'«*- 
stares  a  little,  that  the  legs  are  colder  than  uwwl,  asi^vVv^  \w5»S55aKv^  Ns^.^ 
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slight  degree  quickened  and  shortened.  In  oilier  cases,  the  symptmns  ara 
those  of  common  fever,  catarrh,  or  distemper;  and  the  characteristics  of 
true  inflammation  of  the  lungs  appear  late  and  unespettedly.  The  cold' 
leg  and  ear,  the  quickened,  not  deepened  inspimlion,  the  disinclination 
to  lie  down,  and  the  aniiioiis  countenance,  will  altvaya  alarm  the  experi- 
enced observer. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  pidse  at  first,  it  soon  becomes  op- 
pressed, irregular,  indistinct,  and  at  length  almost  imperceptible.  The 
heart  is  labouring  in  vain  to  push  on  the  column  of  blood  with  which  the 
vessels  are  distended,  and  the  flow  of  which  is  obstructed  by  the  clogged- 
up  passages  of  the  lungs.  The  legs  and  ears,  which  were  cold  before,  be- 
come more  intensely  so — it  is  a  clayey,  deathy  coldness.  The  mouth  soon 
participates  in  it,  and  the  breath  too.  The  bright  red  of  the  nostril  fades 
away,  or  darkens  to  a.  livid  purple.  The  animal  grinds  his  teeth.  He  still 
persists  in  standing,  although  lie  often  staggers  and  almost  falls ;  at  length 
he  droi}S,  and  after  a  fen  struggles  dies. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  singularly  uncertain.  It  will  occasionally 
destroy  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the  lungs  present  one  con- 
fused and  disorganised  mass  of  blackness,  and  would  lead  tlie  inexperienced 
person  to  imagine  that  long  inflammation  had  gradually  so  completely 
broken  down  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Such  a  horse  is  said  to  die  rotten, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  Chat  he  must  have  been  un- 
sound for  a  great  while,  and  probably  before  he  came  iuto  his  last  onner's 
possession,  and  some  expensive  law-suits  have  been  instituted  on  this  ' 
ground.  Let  our  readers,  however,  he  assured,  that  this  black,  decom- 
posed appearance  of  the  lungs  proves  no  disease  of  long  standing,  but 
inflammation  intense  ui  its  nature,  and  that  has  very  speedily  run  its 
course.  The  horse  has  died  from  snflbcalion,  every  portion  of  the  lungs 
being  choked  up  with  this  black  blood,  whicfi  has  even  broken  into  and 
lllled  all  the  air-cells  by  means  of  which  it  should  have  beeu  puritied. 

More  frequently  the  disease  lasts  a  little  longer.  The  lungs  are  sufS- 
ciently  pervious  for  some  blood  to  be  transmitted  ;  but  the  inHammation  is 
too  great  to  be  subdued,  or  proper  means  have  not  been  taken  to  subdue 
it ;  and  it  runs  its  usual  course,  and  proceeds  to  actual  mortification,  and 
the  lungs  are  found  not  only  black,  but  putrid.  This,  loo,  would  prove  recent 
and  violent  inHammation,  and  not  any  old  and  unsuspected  disease. 
This  termination  would  be  indicated,  a  day  or  two  befoi'e  the  death  of 
the  animal,  by  the  stinking  breath,  and  the  ofTensivc  discharge  from  the 
nose. 

A  frequent,  and  to  the  practitioner  and  the  owner  a  most  annoying  ter- 
mination of  inflnmmotion  of  the  lungs,  is  dropsy  in  the  chest.  The  disease 
seems  to  be  subdued ;  the  horse  is  more  lively  ;  his  appetite  returns  ;  bis 
legs  and  ears  become  warm ;  and  those  about  him  are  deceived  into  tiie 
belief  that  he  is  doing  well :  nay,  the  most  skilful  surgeon  is  someUmes 
deceived.  The  anxiety  to  save  bis  patient  makes  him  hope  tlie  best, 
although  the  coat  continues  unhealthy,  there  is  a  yellow  discharge  from 
the  nostril,  the  pulse  is  irregular,  and  the  horse  is  frightened  if  sud- 
denly moved,  and  especially  if  his  head  be  considerably  raised  in  the  act  of 
drenching,  and  he  rarely  or  never  lies  down.  Many  days  or  some  weeks  will 
pass  on,  with  these  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory  appearances ;  and  a 
judgment  of  the  result  can  only  be  formed  by  balancing  them  against  each 
other.  At  length  the  patient  shivers,  the  old  symptoms  return,  and  he  very 
soon  dies.     On  opening  him,  both  sides  of  the  cheat  are  found  nearly  filled 

jf^'i^'  Suit},  impeding  the  jjulsation  of  ihe  heart,  and  the  expansion  of  the 

fBogs,  aad  destroying  the  horse  by  suffocation.  ^ 
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Although  the  life  of  the  horse  may  be  saved,  the  consequences  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  may  often  materially  lessen,  or  even  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  the  animal.  As  in  many  external  inflammations  considerable  thicken- 
ing of  the  part  long  remains,  so  a  deposit  of  the  coagulable  portion  of  the 
blood  may  be  left  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  occupying  the  place  of 
many  of  the  air-cells,  and  preventing  the  contraction  and  closing  of  others. 
This  produces  the  peculiarity  of  breathing,  almost  incompatible  with  speed 
or  continuance,  called  thick  wind ;  and  frequently  precedes  broken  windy 
when,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  lungs,  and  that  action  thus  impeded  by 
the  obstruction  we  have  described,  some  of  the  air-cells  become  ruptured. 
Too  frequently,  considerable  irritability  remains  in  the  membrane  lining 
the  air-cells,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  air-passages,  and  a  cough  is 
established,  which,  from  its  continuance,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  removal,  is 
called  chronic  covgh.  We  have  already  considered  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  roaring. 

'  The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  must  evidently  be  of  the 
most  decisive  kind.  We  have  to  struggle  with  a  disease  intense  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  we  must  attempt  radically  to  cure,  and  not  merely  to  palliate  it. 
We  must  look  to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  horse,  and  not  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  enabled  to  drag  on  an  existence  almost  uncomfortable 
to  himself.  Supposing  the  attack  to  have  just  commenced,  the  horse  should 
be  bled,  not  only  until  the  pulse  begins  to  rise,  but  until  it  afterwards 
begins  to  flutter  or  to  stop,  or  the  animal  is  evidently  faint  The  effect  of 
the  bleeding,  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  blood  taken,  should  be  regarded ; 
for  the  inflammation  being  subdued,  the  lost  blood  will  soon  be  supplied  . 
again.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  surgeon,  or  the  owner,  should  stand  by  with  his  finger  on  the  pulse, 
and  mark  the  effect  that  is  produced.  If,  six  hours  afterwards,  the  horse 
continues  to  stand  stiff,  and  heaves  as  quickly  and  as  laboriously  as  before, 
and  the  legs  are  as  intensely  cold,  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose  as  red, 
the  bleeding  should  be  repeated,  until  the  same  effect  again  follows. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  inflammation  will  be  now  subdued.  A  third 
bleeding  may,  however,  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  must  not  be  carried 
to  the  same  extent,  for  it  is  possible,  by  too  great  evacuation  of  blood,  to 
subdue  not  merely  the  disease,  but  the  powers  of  nature.  If,  after  this, 
the  legs  become  cold,  and  the  heaving  returns,  and  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  reddens,  and  the  horse  persists  in  standing,  bleedings  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  quarts  will  be  advisable,  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of 
the  disease.  In  all  these  bleedings,  let  not  the  necessity  of  a  broad  shoul- 
dered fleam  or  lancet,  and  a  full  stream  of  blood  be  forgotten.  These  are 
circumstances  of  far  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
appearance  of  the  blood  will  be  some  guide  in  our  treatment  of  the  case. 
The  thickness  of  the  adhesive  buffy,  yellow-coloured  coat,  which  in  a  few 
hours  will  appear  on  it,  will  mark  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation  ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  only  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  bleeding.  Not  regardless  of  the  appearance  of  the  blood, 
but  not  putting  too  much  faith  in  it,  we  must  look  to  the  horse  to  deter- 
mine how  far  that  inflammation  may  have  been  diminished,  or  a  repetition 
of  the  bleeding  be  necessary. 

When  the  bleeding  has  evidently  taken  effect,  we  must  consider  by  what 
means  we  may  further  abate,  or  prevent  the  return  of  the  inflammation. 
We. should  blister  the  whole  of  the  brisket,  and  the  sides,  as  high  up  as 
the  elbows.  Blisters  are  far  preferable  to  rowels.  They  act  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive surface ;  they  produce  a  great  deal  more  inflammaUoa\  ^\jA.  ^2s^K^ 
are  speedier  in  their  action.      /  . 
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To  ensure  the  full  operation  of  the  blister,  the  hair  must  be  closely 
shaved,  and  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  powdered  Spanish  flies, 
and  four  of  lard  and  one  of  resin,  well  rubbed  in.     The  lard  and  the  resin 
[■  thoiild  be  melted  .together,  and  the  powdered  flies  afterwards  added. 

To  form  a  rowel,  the  skin  is  raised  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and, 
[  irith  a  lancel,  or  with  seissars  contrived  for  the  purpose,  a  slit  is  eut  an 
\  inch  in  !enu;th.     The  finger,  or  the  handle  of  the  improved  rowelling  scis- 
I,  which  are  to  be  procured  from  Mr.  Long,  in  Eiolborn,  or  from  any 
[  Teterinary  instrument  maker,  is  introduced,  and  the  skin  is  forcibly  sepa- 
[  nted  from  the  muscular  or  cellular  subslance  beneath,  until  there  is  a.  circu' 
I  Ifar  cavity  two  or  three  inches  wide.     Into  this  a  piece  of  tow  is  inserted, 
Sufficient  to  Oil  it,  and  previously  smeared  with  blister  ointment     This 
fi&uses  considerable  inflammation  and  discharge.     Tf  a  little  of  the  low  be 
[  left  sticking  out  of  the  incision,  the  disclmrge  will  conveniently  dribble 
I  down  it.     The  tow  should  he  chang^ed  everj-  day,  wilh  or  without  the  oint- 
fiient,  according  to  the  action  of  the  rowel,  or  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
'  The  large  piece  of  stiff  leather,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  used  by  the  far- 
is  objectionable,  as  not  being  easily  changed,  and  frequently,  in  the 
I  extraction  of  it,  tearing  the  skin  so  as  to  cause  a  lasting  bleminh. 

The  blister  sometimes  will  not  rise.  It  will  not  when  the  inflammatiou 
,  etf  the  chest  is  at  its  greatest  intensity  :  too  much  action  is  going  on  there, 
'  fbr  any  to  be  excited  elsewhere.  The  blister  occasionally  will  not  act  in 
^  file  later  stages  of  the  disease,  because  the  powers  of  nature  are  exhausted. 
I  It  is  always  a  most  unfavourable  symptom  when  the  blisters  or  the  rowels  do 
I  not  take  effect.  The  best  time  for  the  application  of  the  blister,  is  when  the 
f  Inflammation  is  somewhat  suhdued  by  Uie  bleeding;  and  then  bytheirrita- 
I  tion  which  it  excites,  and  in  a  part  so  near  the  original  seat  of  disease,  the 
1. tafiammation  of  the  chest  is  either  abated  or  transferred  to  the  skin;  for, 
I  as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  an  important  law  of  nature,  that  no  two 
f  violent  actions  of  different  kinds  can  take  place  in  the  frame  at  the  same 
I  tunc. 

Next  cornea  the  aid  of  medicine.  If  the  patient  was  a  human  being  the 
1  lurgeon  would  immediately  purge  him.  We  must  not  do  this:  for  from 
L  sympathy  between  the  bowels  and  the  lungs  in  the  horse,  we  should 
L  rither  produce  a  fatal  extension  of  inflammation,  or  a  transferring  of  it 
I  bi  a  more  violent  form,  and  the  horse  would  assuredly  die.  We  must 
I  fMck-rske,  administer  clysters,  or  perhaps  give  eight  ounces  of  Epsom  salts, 
f  dissolved  in  warm  gruel.  No  castor-oil  must  be  given.  It  may  he  a  mild 
I  and  a  safe  aperient  for  the  human  being :  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for 
I  Ok  horse. 

Having  a  little  relaxed  the  bowels,  we  eagerly  turn  lo  cooling  or  sedative 
medicines.  The  farrier  gives  his  cordial  to  support  the  animal,  and  pre- 
vent rottenness.  He  adds  fuel  to  the  fire,  and  no  wonder  that  the  edifice 
!H  frequently  destroyed.  Nitre,  digitalis,  and  emetic  tartar,  should  be 
given  in  the  doses  already  recommended,  and  persisted  in  until  an  inter- 
mittent state  of  the  pulse  is  produced.  Many  practitioners  give  hellebore 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  two  scruples,  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
they  say  with  considerable  ad\-antage.  It  is  contirmed  until  the  horse 
hangs  his  head,  and  saliva  drivels  from  his  mouth,  and  he  becomes  half 
stupid,  and  half  delirious.  These  symptoms  pass  over  in  a  few  hours, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  chest  is  found  to  be  abated.  If  it  be  so,  it  ta 
on  the  principle  of  the  blister  :  the  determination  of  blood  lo  the  head,  and 
the  temporary  excitement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  divert  the 
inBammat'ion  or  a  portion  of  it.  from  its  original  seat,  and  give  time  for 
tie  parts  somewhat  to  recover  their  tone.    We  cyiiEess  that  we  preler  the 
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digitalis,  emetic  tartar,  and  nitre :  they  considerably  lower  the  pulse,  and 
they  are  safe. 

It  is  of  importance  that  we  determine  the  blood,  or  a  portion  of  it,  from 
the  inflamed  and  over-distended  part  to  some  other  region.  On  this  prin- 
ciple we  warmly  clothe  the  horse  labouring  under  this  disease,  that  we 
may  cause  the  blood  to  circulate  freely  through  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and 
that  we  may  keep  up  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  perhaps  produce  sortie 
sweating.  But  do  we  put  the  horse  in  a  warm  place  ?  No ;  for  then  we 
should  bring  the  heated  and  poisoned  air  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  lungs, 
and  increase  the  excitement,  already  too  great.  It  is  an  absurd  practice 
to  shut  up  every  door  and  window,  and  exclude,  if  possible,  every  breath 
of  air ; — rather  let  every  door  and  window  be  thrown  open,  and  let  pure  and 
cold  air  find  access  to  these  heated  parts.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
eagerly  the  horse  avails  himself  of  the  relief  which  this  affords  him.  If 
no  direct  drail  blows  upon  him,  he  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  too  cool  a  box. 

Now  and  then  the  whole  skin  of  the  horse  may  be  rubbed  with  the 
brush,  if  it  does  not  teaze  and  hurry  him ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
legs  should  be  frequently  and  well  hand-rubbed  to  restore  the  circulation 
in  them,  and  they  should  be  covered  with  thick  flannel  bandages.  As  to 
food,  we  do  not  want  him  to  take  any  at  first,  and  most  certainly  the  horse 
should  not  be  coaxed  to  eat.  A  very  small  quantity  of  hay  may  be  given 
to  amuse  him,  or  a  cold  mash,  or  green  meat,  but  not  a  particle  of  com. 

In  eight-and-forty  hours  the  fate  of  the  patient  will  generally  be  decided* 
If  there  be  no  remission  of  symptoms,  the  inflammation  will  run  on  to 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent  suffocation,  or  to  gangrene.  We 
must,  in  this  case,  give  the  medicines  more  frequently ;  repeat  the  blister ; 
bleed,  if  the  state  of  the  animal  will  bear  it;  and  rub  the  legs  or  even  scald 
them.  If  the  strength  now  rapidly  declines,  the  horse  may  be  drenched 
with  gruel,  and  tonic  medicine  may  be  tried,  as  chamomile  at  first,  and, 
this  not  recalling  or  increasing  the  fever,  a  little  ginger  and  gentian  may  be 
added. 

Should  the  heaving  gradually  subside,  and  the  legs  get  warm,  and  the 
horse  lie  down,  and  the  inflammation  be  apparently  subsiding,  let  not  the 
owner  or  the  practitioner  be  in  too  great  haste  to  get  the  animal  well. 
Nature  will  slowly,  but  surely  and  safely,  restore  the  appetite  and  strength ; 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  bring  back  the  malady  in  all  its  violence  by  attempt- 
ing to  hurry  her.  The  food  should  be  the  same,  cold  mashes,  green  meat, 
or  a  little  hay,  if  green  meat  cannot  be  procured,  and  thin  gruel  drunk  from 
the  pail — not  given  as  a  drench.  Should  the  horse  be  very  weak,  or  scarcely 
eat,  tonics  may  be  tried.  The  way  should  be  felt  very  cautiously  with  the 
chamomile,  and  the  sedative  medicine  again  be  immediately  resorted  to 
if  there  be  the  slightest  return  of  fever.  To  the  chamomile,  the  gentian  and 
ginger  may  be  gradually  added,  but  no  mineral  tonic.  After  a  while,  hay 
may  be  off*ered,  and  a  little  corn,  and  the  horse  be  suffered  very  gradually 
to  return  to  his  former  habits. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  are  changes  from  cold  to  heat, 
or  heat  to  cold  ;  exposure  to  cold  while  the  horse  is  hot ;  washing  with 
cold  water  immediately  after  exercise;  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  after 
coming  from  a  very  hot  stable ;  frequent  checks  while  hunting ;  travelling  in 
the  face  of  a  cold  wind ;  the  transference  of  general  fever  to  the  lungs 
previously  disposed  to  inflammation  from  the  usual  stable  management ; 
and  neglected  catarrh,  or  catarrh  treated  with  stimulants  instead  of  cooling 
medkines.  Any  change  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat,  will  pro- 
duce it  with  almost  equal  certainty;  the  removal  ftorcL^\^^xtsv^\»5^^  \a  %. 
cold  one,  or  firoma  cold  one  to  a  warmer  \  from  gcoAE  Vtt  \5afc  ^NaisJia,  «^ 
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the  fleam,  pressure  is  made  on  the  vein  sufficient  to  brinof  it  fairly  into 
view,  but  not  to  swell  it  too  much,  for  then,  presenting  a  rounded  surface,  it 
would  be  apt  to  roll  or  slip  under  the  blow.  The  point  to  be  selected  is 
about  two  inches  below  the  union  of  the  two  portions  of  the  jugular  at  the 
angle  of  the  jaw  (see  cut,  p.  119).  The  fleam  is  to  be  placed  in  a  direct 
line  with  the  course  of  the  vein,  and  over  the  precise  centre  of  the  vein, 
as  close  to  it  as  possible,  but  its  point  not  absolutely  touching  the  vein.  A 
sharp  rap  with  the  bloodstick  or  the  hand  on  that  part  of  the  back  of  the 
fleam  immediately  over  the  blade,  will  cut  through  the  vein,  and  the  blood 
will  flow.  A  fleam  with  a  large  blade  should  always  be  preferred,  for  the 
operation  will  be  materially  shortened,  which  will  be  a  matter  of  some  con- 
sequence with  a  fidgety  or  restive  horse ;  and  a  quantity  ©f  blood  drawn 
speedily  will  have  far  more  effect  on  the  system^  than  double  the  weight 
slowly  taken;  while  the  wound  will  heal  just  as  readily  as  if  made  by  a 
smaller  instrument.  There  is  no  occasion  to  press  so  hard  against  the 
neck  with  the  pail,  or  can,  as  some  do  ;  a  slight  pressure,  if  the  incision 
has  been  large  enough,  and  straight,  and  in  the  middle  of  the  vein,  will 
cause  the  blood  to  flow  sufficiently  fast ;  or  the  finger  being  introduced 
into  the  mouth  between  the  tushes  and  the  grinders,  and  gently  moved 
about,  will  keep  the  mouth  in  motion,  and  hasten  the  rapidity  of  the  stream 
by  the  action  and  pressure  of  the  neighbouring  muscles. 

When  sufficient  blood  has  been  taken,  the  edges  of  the  wound  should  be 
brought  closely  and  exactly  together,  and  kept  together  by  a  small,  sharp 
pin  being  passed  through  them.  Round  this  a  little  tow,  or  a  few  hairs 
from  the  mane  of  the  horse,  should  be  wrapped,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
of  the  incision ;  and  the  head  of  the  horse  should  be  tied  up  for  several 
hours  to  prevent  his  rubbing  the  part  against  the  manger.  In  bringing 
the  edges  of  the  wound  together,  and  introducing  the  pin,  care  should  be 
taken  not  to  draw  the  skin  too  much  from  the  heck,  otherwise  blood  will 
insinuate  itself  between  the  skin  and  the  mujscles  beneath,  and  cause  an 
unsightly  and  sometimes  troublesome  swelling. 

The  blood  should  be  received  into  a  vessel  the  dimensions  of  which  are 
exactly  known,  so  that  the  operator  may  be  able  to  calculate  at  every  period 
of  the  bleeding  the  quantity  that  is  subtracted.  Care  likewise  should  be 
taken  that  the  blood  flow  in  a  regular  stream  into  the  centre  of  the  vessel, 
for  if  it  be  suffered  to  trickle  down  the  sides,  it  will  not  afterwards  undersro 
those  changes  by  which  we  partially  judge  of  the  extent  of  inflammatioD. 
The  pulse,  however,  and  the  symptoms  of  the  case  collectively,  will  form  a 
better  criterion  than  any  change  in  the  blood.  Twenty- four  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  edges  of  the  wound  will  have  united,  and  the  pin  should  be 
withdrawn.  When  the  bleeding  is  to  be  repeated,  if  more  than  three  or 
four  hours  have  elapsed,  it  will  be  more  prudent  to  make  a  fresh  incision 
rather  than  to  open  the  old  wound. 

Few  directions  are  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  lancet  They  who  are 
competent  to  operate  with  it,  will  scarcely  require  any.  If  the  point  be 
sufficiently  sharp  the  lancet  can  scarcely  be  too  broad  shouldered ;  and  an 
abscess  lancet  will  generally  make  a  freer  incision  than  that  in  common 
use.  A  spring  lancet  has  lately  been  invented  by  Mr.  Weiss  in  the  Strand, 
by  which  any  one  may  bleed  from  the  jugular,  or  from  a  smaller  vein  safely 
and  certainly.  Whatever  instrument  be  adopted,  too  much  care  cannot  be 
taken  to  have  it  perfectly  clean,  and  very  sharp.  It  should  always  be  most 
carefully  wiped  and  dried  immediately  after  the  operation,  otherwise  in  a 
very  short  time  the  edges  will  begin  to  be  corroded. 

For  general  bleeding  the  jugular  vein  is  selected  as  the  largest  super- 
^cial  vein,  and  most  easily  got  at.     In  every  affection  of  tb«  h«ad; 
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and  in  cases  of  fever  or  extended  inflammatory  action,  it  is  decidedly 
the  best  place  for  bleeding.  In  local  inflammation  blood  may  be 
taken  from  any  of  the  superficial  veins.  In  supposed  affections  of  the 
shoulder,  or  of  the  fore-leg  or  foot,  the  plate  vein,  which  comes  from  the 
inside  of  the  arm,  and  runs  upwards  directly  in  front  of  it  towards  the 
jugular,  may  be  opened.  In  affections  of  the  hinder  extremity,  blood  is 
sometimes  abstracted  from  the  saphcena,  or  thigh  vein,  which  runs  across 
the  inside  of  the  thigh.  In  foot  cases  it  may  be  taken  from  the  coronet, 
or,  much  more  safely,  from  the  toe ;  not  by  cutting  out,  as  the  farrier  does, 
a  piece  of  the  sole  at  the  toe  of  the  frog,  which  sometimes  causes  a  wound 
difficult  to  heal,  and  followed  by  festering,  and  even  by  canker ;  but  cutting 
down  with  a  fine  drawing-knife  called  a  searcher,  at  the  imion  between 
the  crust  and  the  sole  at  the  very  toe  until  the  blood  flows,  and,  if  neces- 
sary, encouraging  its  discharge  by  dipping  the  foot  in  warm  water.  The 
mesh-work  of  both  arteries  and  veins  will  be  here  divided,  and  blood  is 
generally  obtained  in  any  quantity  that  may  be  needed.  The  bleeding 
may  be  stopped  with  the  greatest  ease,  by  placing  a  bit  of  tow  in  the  little 
groove  that  has  been  cut,  and  tacking  the  shoe  over  it. 

THE  LUNGS. 

The  chest,  likewise,  contains  the  lungs,  most  important  from  the  office 
which  they  discharge,  and  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  liable.  There  are 
two  lungs,  the  right  and  the  left,  separated  from  each  other  by  the  mediasti- 
num. The  right  lung  is  larger  than  the  lefl,  because  the  heart,  inclining  to 
the  lefl,  leaves  less  room  on  that  side  of  the  chest.  Each  of  the  lungs  is 
likewise  partially  divided  into  lobes ;  the  right  lung  contains  three,  and  the 
lefl  two.  When  the  windpipe  enters  the  chest,  it  divides  into  two  parts,  one 
going  to  each  lung ;  and  when  these  reach  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  they 
separate  into  innumerable  branches,  each  terminating  in  a  little  bag  or 
cell.  These  branches,  with  the  cells  attached  to  them,  bear  no  slight  re- 
semblance to  bunches  of  minute  grapes.  Around  these  cells  spread 
countless  blood-vessels,  being  the  extreme  ramifications  of  those  which 
conveyed  the  blood  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart  to  the  lungs,  and  .the 
commencement  of  those  which  carry  it  back  from  the  lungl  to  the  lefl  side 
of  the  heart ;  and  the  cells  and  the  blood-vessels  are  connected  together  by 
an  intervening  substance  of  a  fibrous  and  cellular  texture. 

The  office  of  the  lungs  may  be  very  shortly  stated.  The  blood  passing 
through  the  capillaries  of  the  body,  and  contributing  to  the  nourishment  of 
the  frame,  and  furnishing  all  the  secretions,  becomes,  as  we  have  described, 
changed.  It  is  no  longer  able  to  support  life  :  it  is  possessed  of  a  poi- 
sonbus  principle,  and  that  principle  is  a  superabundance  of  a  substance 
called  carhouy  which  must  be  got  rid  of  before  the  blood  can  again  be 
usefully  employed.  There  is  an  ingredient  in  the  atmospheric  air  called 
arygcn,  which  has  a  strong  attraction  for  this  carbon,  and  which  will  unite 
with  it  wherever  it  finds  it  The  chest  enlarges  by  the  action  of  the  dia- 
phragm, and  the  intercostal  and  other  muscles,  as  we  have  narrated ;  and 
the  limgs  expanding  with  the  chest,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  vacuum  which 
would  otherwise  exist  between  them  and  the  sides  of  the  chest,  these  cells 
enlarge,  and  a  kind  of  vacuum  is  formed  in  each  of  them,  and  the  air  • 
rushes  down  and  fills  them,  and  being  divided  from  the  venous  and 
poisoned  blood  by  these  membranes  alone,  it  is  enabled  to  act  upon  the 
blood,  and  attracts  from  it  this  carbon,  and  thus  purifies  it,  and  renders 
it  arterial  blood,  and  fit  for  the  purposes  of  life. .  This  being  accomplished, 
the  chest  contracts,  and  the  lungs  are  preened  intp  sm&Uftt  ^^om^^A^^,  ^xA 
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a  portion  of  the  air,  imprecated  with  the  carbon,  and  rendered  poisonous 
in  its  turn,  is  squeezed  out.  Presently  the  chest  expands  a^ain,  and  the 
lun^s  expand  with  it,  and  fresh  pure  air  is  admitted,  which  is  shortly 
pressed  out  again,  empoisoned  by  the  carbon  of  the  blood ;  and  these 
alternate  expansions  and  contractions  constitute  the  act  of  breathing. 

When  the  animal  powerfully  exerts  himself,  a  more  ample  supply  of 
pure  blood  is  required  to  sustain  the  energies  of  life,  and  the  action  of  the 
muscles  forces  the  blood  more  rapidly  through  the  veins  ;  hence  the  quick 
and  deep  breathing  of  a  horse  at  speed ;  hence  the  necessity  of  a  capa* 
cious  chest,  in  order  to  yield  an  adequate  supply,  and  the  connexion  of  this 
capacity  of  the  chest  with  the  speed  and  the  endurance  of  the  horse ;  hence 
the  wonderful  relief  which  the  mere  loosening  of  the  girths  affords  to  a  horse 
blown  and  distressed,  enabling  the  chest  to  expand  and  to  contract  to  a 
greater  extent,  in  order  to  yield  more  purified  blood ;  and  hence  the  relief  af- 
forded by  even  a  short  period  of  rest,  during  which  this  expenditure  is  not 
required,  and  the  almost  exhausted  energies  of  these  organs  have  time  to 
recover.  Hence,  likewise,  appears  the  necessity  of  an  ample  chest  for  the 
accumulation  of  much  flesh  and  fat ;  for,  if  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
blood  be  employed  in  the  growth  of  the  animal,  and  it  be  thus  rapidly 
changed,  there  must  be  provision  for  its  rapid  purification,  and  that  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  increased  bulk  of  the  lungs,  and  the  corresponding 
largeness  of  the  chest  to  contain  them. 

The  diseases  of  these  organs  are  among  the  most  serious  to  which  the 
horse  is  exposed,  and  interfere  most  with  his  usefulness.  A  glandered 
horse  may  be,  and  often  is  too  long  employed  in  our  service ;  a  blind 
horse,  under  the  guidance  of  the  driver,  may  employ  both  his  strength  and 
his  speed  for  our  benefit ;  but  a  horse  with  diseased  lungs  is  worth  nothing 
at  all^  and  hence  some  of  the  difficulties  with  which  the  veterinary  practi- 
lloner  has  to  struggle.  A  surgeon  who  practises  on  the  human  body  will 
obtain  the  gratitude  of  his  patient,  if  he  so  far  removes  a  severe  afiectiou  as 
to  enable  him  ;to  live  on  with  a  certain  degree  of  comfort,  although  his 
activity  and  his  power  of  exertion  may  be  considerably  impaired ;  but 
the  veterinary  surgeon  is  thought  to  have  done  nothing,  unless  he  renders 
the  animal  perfectly  sound — unless,  in  fact,  he  does  that  which  it  is  abso* 
lately  impossible  to  accomplish. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  LUNGS. 

There  is  no  animal  among  all  those  whom  we  have  subdued  that,  previous 
to  his  breaking  in,  is  so  free  from   disease  as  the  horse;  there  is  no 
animal  which,  after  he  has  been  enlisted  in  our  service,  is  so  liable  to  disease, 
and  especially  of  the  lungs.     How  do  we  account  for  this  ?  Few  things 
can  be  more  injurious  to  the  delicate  membrane  that  lines  the  cells  of  the 
lungs,  than  the '  Sudden  change  from  heat  to  cold,  to  which,  under  the 
usual  stable  managemeht,  the  horse  is  subject     In  the  spring  and  autumn, 
the  temperature  or  heat  of  most  stables  is  several  degrees  higher  than  that  of 
the  open  air ;  in  winter  it  is  frequently  more  than  thirty  degrees.    The  ne* 
cessary  effect  of  this  must  be  to  weaken  and  exhaust  the  energies  of  the 
parts  most  exposed  to  the  influence  of  these  changes,  and  they  are  the 
liings.     It  is,   however,    not  only  heated  but  empoisoned  air  that  the 
horse    respires; — composed  of  his    own    contaminated    breath,  and  of 
T&pours  from  his  dung,  and  particularly  from  his  urine,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  hartshorn,  painful  to  the  eyes  and  irritating  to  the  chest 
^  There  is  likewise  an  intimate  connexion  between  the  lungs  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  Mskk    When  the  insensible  perspiration  is  suddenly  stopped^ 
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cold  and  cough  are  the  first  consequences.  What  must  inevitably  happen 
to  the  horse  that  stands,  twenty  hours  out  of  the  four  and  twenty,  in  a 
heated  atmosphere,  and  stands  there  warmly  clothed,  and  every  pore  of  his 
skin  opened,  and  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  the  sensible  too,  pro* 
fusely  pouring  out,  and  then,  with  his  coat  stripped  from  his  back,  is 
turned  shivering  into  a  nipping  winter's  air?  The  discharge  from  the 
skin  is  at  once  arrested,  and  the  revulsion,  or  pernicious  effect  of  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  a  natural  evacuation,  falls  on  the  lungs,  too  much  weakened, 
and  disposed  to  inflammation  by  heated  air  and  poisonous  fumes. 

These  simple  observations  are  pregnant  with  interest  and  instrac* 
tion  to  all  connected  with  horses.  He  who  would  have  his  stud  free 
from  disease,  and  especially  disease  of  the  lungs,  must  pursue  two  ob* 
jects,  coolness  and  cleanliness.  In  the  gentleman's  stable,  the  first  of  these 
is  studiously  avoided,  from  the  prejudice  or  the  idleness  of  the  groom, 
and  from  these  stables  proceed  most  of  the  cases  of  inflamed  lungs ; 
especially  when  this  heat  is  combined  with  that  temporary  but  mischie- 
Tous  nuisance,  the  repeated  breathing  of  the  same  air  during  the  night, 
and  that  air  more  vitiated  by  the  fumes  of  the  dung  and  urine.  In  the 
stables  of  the  post-master,  where  not  only  closeness  and  heat,  but  the  filth 
that  would  not  be  endured  in  a  gentleman's  establishment,  arc  found,  both 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  and  glanders  prevail ;  and  in  the  stables  of 
many  agriculturists,  cool  enough  from  the  poverty  or  the  carelessness  of 
the  owner,  but  choked  with  filth,  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  seldom  seen, 
but  mange,  glanders,  and  farcy  abound. 

Inflammation  of  the  8ut)stance  of  the  lungs  is  sometimes  sudden  in  its 
attack,  but  generally  preceded  by  symptoms  of  fever.  The  pulse  is  occa- 
sionally not  much  increased  in  frequency,  but  oppressed  and  indistinct ; 
the  artery  is  plainly  to  be  felt  under  the  finger,  and  of  its  usual  size,  but 
the  pulse  no  longer  indicates  the  expansion  of  the  vessel,  as  it  yields  to  the 
gush  of  blood,  and  its  contraction  when  the  blood  has  passed;  it  is  rather 
a  vibration  or  thrill,  communicated  to  a  fluid  already  over-distending  the 
artery ;  in  a  few  cases,  even  this  almost  eludes  the  most  delicate  touch, 
and  scarcely  any  pulsation  is  to  be  detected.  The  extremities  are  cold;— 
the  nostril  is  expanded ; — the  head  thrust  out,  and  the  flanks  begin  to  heave. 
There  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  working  of  the  flank.  It  is  not  the  deep 
laborious  breathing  of  fever,  nor  the  irregular  beating  of  broken  wind, 
in  which  the  air  appears  to  be  drawn  in  by  one  effort,  while  two 
seem  to  be  necessary  to  expel  it;  but  it  is  a  quick  hurried  motion, 
evidently  expressive  of  pain,  and  of  inability  to  complete  the  action,  on  ac- 
count of  the  pain,  or  of  some  mechanical  obstruction.  The  membrane  of 
the  nose  is  of  an  intensely  florid  red — more  vivid  in  the  inside  corners  of 
the  nostrils,  and  remaining  concentrated  there  if  at  times  it  should  seem 
to  fade  away  higher  up.  The  countenance  is  singularly  anxious,  and 
indicative  of  suffering,  and  many  a  mournful  look  is  directed  at  the  flanks. 
The  horse  stands  in  a  singular  manner,  stiff,  with  his  forelegs  abroad,  that 
the  chest  may  be  exjwinded  as  much  as  possible,  and  he  is  unwilling  to  move, 
lest  for  a  moment  he  should  lose  the  assistance  of  the  muscles  of  the  arms 
and  shoulders,  in  producing  that  expansion ;  and,  for  the  same  reason, 
he  obstinately  stands  up  day  after  day,  and  night afler  night;  or  if  he  lies 
down  from  absolute  fatigue,  it  is  but  for  a  moment 

In  many  instances,  however,  the  approach  of  the  disease  is  very  treach- 
erous, and  the  most  careful  practitioner  may  be  deceived.  The  groom 
may  perceive  that  the  horse  is  somewhat  off  his  feed,  and  dull,  but  he  pays 
litlfc  attention  to  it ;  or  if  it  arrests  his  notice,  he  only  finds  that  the  coat 
stares  a  littie,  that  the  legs  are  colder  than  usual,  and  the  bRa&^  Vik% 
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slight  degree  quickened  and  shortened.  In  other  cases,  the  symptoms  are 
those  of  common  fever,  catarrh,  or  distemper ;  and  the  characteristics  of 
true  inflammation  of  the  lungs  appear  late  and  unexpectedly.  The  cold 
leg  and  ear>  the  quickened,  not  deepened  inspiration,  the  disinclination 
to  lie  down,  and  the  anxious  countenance,  will  always  alarm  the  experi- 
enced observer. 

Whatever  may  be  the  state  of  the  pulse  at  first,  it  soon  becomes  op- 
pressed, irregular,  indistinct,  and  at  length  almost  imperceptible.  The 
heart  is  labouring  in  vain  to  push  on  the  column  of  blood  with  which  the 
vessels  are  distended,  and  the  flow  of  which  is  obstructed  by  the  clogged- 
up  passages  of  the  lungs.  The  legs  and  ears,  which  were  cold  before,  be- 
come more  intensely  so — it  is  a  clayey,  deathy  coldness.  The  mouth  soon 
participates  in  it,  and  the  breath  too.  The  bright  red  of  the  nostril  fades 
away,  or  darkens  to  a  livid  purple.  The  animal  grinds  his  teeth.  He  still 
persists  in  standing,  although  he  oflen  staggers  and  almost  falls ;  at  length 
he  drops,  and  after  a  few  struggles  dies. 

The  duration  of  the  disease  is  singularly  uncertain.  It  will  occasionally 
destroy  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  the  lungs  present  one  con- 
fused and  disorganised  mass  of  blackness,  and  would  lead  the  inexperienced 
person  to  imagine  that  long  inflammation  had  gradually  so  completely 
broken  down  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  Such  a  horse  is  said  to  die  rotten, 
and  many  attempts  have  been  made  to  prove  that  he  must  have  been  un- 
sound for  a  great  while,  and  probably  before  he  came  into  his  last  owner's 
possession,  and  some  expensive  law-suits  have  been  instituted  on  this  ' 
gitouiid.  Let  our  readers,  however,  be  assured,  that  this  black,  decom- 
posed appearance  of  the  lungs  proves  no  disease  of  long  standing,  but 
inflammation  intense  in  its  nature,  and  that  has  very  speedily  run  its 
course.  The  horse  has  died  from  sufibcation,  every  portion  of  the  lungs 
being  choked  up  with  this  black  blood,  which  has  even  broken  into  and 
filled  all  the  air-cells  by  means  of  which  it  should  have  been  purified. 

More  frequently  the  disease  lasts  a  little  longer.  The  lungs  are  suffi- 
ciently pervious  for  some  blood  to  be  transmitted  ;  but  the  inflammation  is 
too  great  to  be  subdued,  or  proper  means  have  not  been  taken  to  subdue 
it ;  and  it  runs  its  usual  course,  and  proceeds  to  actual  mortification,  and 
the  lungs  are  found  not  only  black,  but  putrid.  This,  too,  would  prove  recent 
and  violent  inflammation,  and  not  any  old  and  unsuspected  disease. 
This  termination  would  be  indicated,  a  day  or  two  before  the  death  of 
the  animal,  by  the  stinking  breath,  and  the  offensive  discharge  from  the 
nose. 

A  frequent,  and  to  the  practitioner  and  the  owner  a  most  annoying  ter- 
mination of  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is  dropsy  in  the  chest.  The  disease 
seems  to  be  subdued ;  the  horse  is  more  lively ;  his  appetite  returns ;  his 
legs  and  ears  become  warm ;  and  those  about  him  are  deceived  into  the 
belief  that  he  is  doing  well :  nay,  the  most  skilful  surgeon  is  sometimes 
deceived.  The  anxiety  to  save  his  patient  makes  him  hope  the  best, 
although  the  coat  continues  unhealthy,  there  is  a  yellow  discharge  from 
the  nostril,  the  pulse  is  irregular,  and  the  horse  is  frightened  if  sud- 
denly moved,  and  especially  if  his  head  be  considerably  raised  in  the  act  of 
drenching,  and  he  rarely  or  never  lies  down.  Many  days  or  some  weeks  will 
pass  on,  with  these  contradictory  and  unsatisfactory  appearances ;  and  a 
judgment  of  the  result  can  only  be  formed  by  balancing  them  against  each 
other.  At  length  the  patient  shivers,  the  old  symptoms  return,  and  he  very 
soon  dies.  On  opening  him,  both  sides  of  the  chest  are  found  nearly  filled 
ivith  fluid,'  impeding  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  the  expansion  of  the 
lungsy  and  destroying  the  horse  by  suffocation. 
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Although  the  life  of  the  horse  may  be  saved,  the  consequences  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  may  often  materially  lessen,  or  even  destroy  the  useful- 
ness of  the  animal.  As  in  many  external  inflammations  considerable  thicken- 
ing of  the  part  long  remains,  so  a  deposit  of  the  coagulable  portion  of  the 
blood  may  be  left  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  occupying  the  place  of 
many  of  the  air-cells,  and  preventing  the  contraction  and  closing  of  others. 
This  produces  the  peculiarity  of  breathing,  almost  incompatible  with  speed 
or  continuance,  called  thick  wind ;  and  frequently  precedes  broken  windy 
when,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  lungs,  and  that  action  thus  impeded  by 
the  obstruction  we  have  described,  some  of  the  air-cells  become  ruptured. 
Too  frequently,  considerable  irritability  remains  in  the  membrane  lining 
the  .  air-cells,  and  in  other  portions  of  the  air-passages,  and  a  cough  is 
established,  which,  from  its  continuance,  and  the  difficulty  of  its  removal,  is 
called  chronic  cough.  We  have  already  considered  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  roaring, 

'  The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  must  evidently  be  of  the 
most  decisive  kind.  We  have  to  struggle  with  a  disease  intense  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  we  must  attempt  radically  to  cure,  and  not  merely  to  palliate  it. 
We  must  look  to  the  future  usefulness  of  the  horse,  and  not  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  his  being  enabled  to  drag  on  an  existence  almost  uncomfortable 
to  himself.  Supposing  the  attack  to  have  just  commenced,  the  horse  should 
be  bled,  not  only  until  the  pulse  begins  to  rise,  but  until  it  aflerwards 
begins  to  flutter  or  to  stop,  or  the  animal  is  evidently  faint  The  effect  of 
the  bleeding,  and  not  the  quantity  of  the  blood  taken,  should  be  regarded ; 
for  the  inflammation  being  subdued,  the  lost  blood  will  soon  be  supplied 
again.  This  is  one  of  the  cases  in  which  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
the  surgeon,  or  the  owner,  should  stand  by  with  his  finger  on  the  pulse, 
and  mark  the  effect  that  is  produced.  If,  six  hours  afterwards,  the  horse 
continues  to  stand  stiff,  and  heaves  as  quickly  and  as  laboriously  as  before, 
and  the  legs  are  as  intensely  cold,  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose  as  red, 
the  bleeding  should  be  repeated,  until  the  same  effect  again  follows. 
In  the  majority  of  cases  the  inflammation  will  be  now  subdued.  A  third 
bleeding  may,  however,  sometimes  be  necessary,  but  must  not  be  carried 
to  the  same  extent,  for  it  is  possible,  by  too  great  evacuation  of  blood,  to 
subdue  not  merely  the  disease,  but  the  powers  of  nature.  If,  after  this, 
the  legs  become  cold,  and  the  heaving  returns,  and  the  membrane  of  the 
nose  reddens,  and  the  horse  persists  in  standing,  bleedings  to  the  extent 
of  two  or  three  quarts  will  be  advisable,  to  prevent  the  re-establishment  of 
the  disease.  In  all  these  bleedings,  let  not  the  necessity  of  a  broad  shoul- 
dered fleam  or  lancet,  and  a  full  stream  of  blood  be  forgotten.  These  are 
circumstances  of  far  more  importance  than  is  generally  imagined.  The 
appearance  of  the  blood  will  be  some  guide  in  our  treatment  of  the  case. 
The  thickness  of  the  adhesive  buffy,  yellow-coloured  coat,  which  in  a  few 
hours  will  appear  on  it,  will  mark  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  extent 
of  the  inflammation ;  but  let  it  be  remembered,  that  only  which  existed  at 
the  time  of  the  bleeding.  Not  regardless  of  the  appearance  of  the  blood, 
but. not  putting  too  much  faith  in  it,  we  must  look  to  the  horse  to  deter- 
mine how  far  that  inflammation  may  have  been  diminished,  or  a  repetition 
of  the  bleeding  be  necessary. 

When  the  bleeding  has  evidently  taken  effect,  we  must  consider  by  what 
means  we  may  further  abate,  or  prevent  the  return  of  the  inflammation. 
We  .should  blister  the  whole  of  the  brisket,  and  the  sides,  as  high  up  as 
the  elbows.  Blisters  are  far  preferable  to  rowels.  They  act  on  a  more  ex- 
tensive surface ;  they  produce  a  great  deal  more  inflammation;  and  they 
are  speedier  in  their  action.  .  , 
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To  ensure  the  full  operation  of  the  blister,  the  hair  must  be  closely 
shaved,  and  an  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  powdered  Spanish  flies, 
and  four  of  lard  and  one  of  resin,  well  rubbed  in.  The  lard  and  the  resin 
should  be  melted  .together,  and  the  powdered  flies  afterwards  added. 

To  form  a  rowel,  the  skin  is  raised  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and, 
with  a  lancet,  or  with  scissars  contrived  for  the  purpose,  a  slit  is  cut  an 
inch  in  length.  The  finger,  or  the  handle  of  the  improved  rowelling  scis- 
sors, which  are  to  be  procured  from  Mr.  Long,  in  Holborn,  or  from  any 
veterinary  instrument  maker,  is  introduced,  and  the  skin  is  forcibly  sepa* 
rated  from  the  muscular  or  cellular  substance  beneath,  until  there  is  a  circu- 
lar cavity  two  or  three  inches  wide.  Into  this  a  piece  of  tow  is  inserted, 
suflicient  to  fill  it,  and  previously  smeared  with  blister  ointment  This 
causes  considerable  inflammation  and  discharge.  If  a  little  of  the  tow  be 
left  sticking  out  of  the  incision,  the  discharge  will  conveniently  dribble 
down  it  The  tow  should  he  changed  every  day,  with  or  without  the  oint* 
ment,  according  to  the  action  of  the  rowel,  or  the  urgency  of  the  case. 
The  large  piece  of  stiff*  leather,  with  a  hole  in  its  centre,  used  by  the  fer- 
rier,  is  objectionable,  as  not  being  easily  changed,  and  firequently,  in  the 
extraction  of  it,  tearing  the  skin  so  as  to  cause  a  lasting  blemish. 

The  blister  sometimes  will  not  rise.  It  will  not  when  the  inflammatiou 
of  the  chest  is  at  its  greatest  intensity :  too  much  action  is  going  on  there, 
for  any  to  be  excited  elsewhere.  The  blister  occasionally  will  not  act  in 
the  later  stages  of  the  disease,  because  the  powers  of  nature  are  exhausted. 
It  is  always  a  most  unfavourable  symptom  when  the  blisters  or  the  rowels  do 
not  take  effect.  The  best  time  for  the  application  of  the  blister,  is  when  the 
inflammation  is  somewhat  subdued  by  the  bleeding ;  and  then  by  the  irrita* 
tion  which  it  excites,  and  in  a  part  so  near  the  original  seat  of  disease,  the 
inflammation  of  the  chest  is  either  abated  or  transferred  to  the  skin ;  for, 
as  we  have  before  observed,  it  is  an  important  law  of  nature,  that  no  two 
violent  actions  of  different  kinds  can  take  place  in  the  frame  at  the  same 
time. 

Next  comes  the  aid  of  medicine.  If  the  patient  was  a  human  being  the 
surgeon  would  immediately  purge  him.  We  must  not  do  this :  for  fi^m 
sympathy  between  the  bowels  and  the  lungs  in  the  horse,  we  should 
either  produce  a  fatal  extension  of  inflammation,  or  a  transferring  of  it 
in  a  more  violent  form,  and  the  horse  would  assuredly  die.  We  must 
back-rake,  administer  clysters,  or  perhaps  give  eight  ounces  of  Epsom  salts, 
dissolved  in  warm  gruel.  No  castor-oil  must  be  given.  It  may  be  a  mild 
and  a  safe  aperient  for  the  human  being :  it  is  a  very  dangerous  one  for 
the  horse. 

Having  a  little  relaxed  the  bowels,  we  eagerly  turn  to  cooling  or  sedative 
medicines.  The  farrier  gives  his  cordial  to  support  the  animal,  [and  pre- 
vent rottenness.  He  adds  fiiel  to  the  fire,  and  no  wonder  that  the  edifice 
is  firequently  destroyed.  Nitre,  digitalis,  and  emetic  tartar,  should  be 
given  in  the  doses  already  recommended,  and  persisted  in  until  an  inter- 
mittent state  of  the  pulse  is  produced.  Many  practitioners  give  hellebore 
in  doses  of  half  a  drachm,  or  two  scruples,  every  six  or  eight  hours,  and 
they  say  with  considerable  advantage.  It  is  continued  until  the  horse 
hangs  his  head,  and  saliva  drivels  from  his  mouth,  and  he  becomes  half 
stupid,  and  half  delirious.  These  symptoms  pass  over  in  a  few  hours, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  chest  is  found  to  be  abated.  If  it  be  so,  it  is 
on  the  principle  of  the  blister:  the  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and 
the  temporary  excitement  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes,  divert  the 
inflammation  or  a  portion  of  it,  from  its  original  seat,  and  give  time  for 
the  parts  somewhat  to  recover  their  tone.    We  eonfess  that  we  prefer  the 
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di^talis,  emetic  tartar,  and  nitre :  they  considerably  lower  the  pulse,  and 
they  are  safe. 

It  is  of  importance  that  we  determine  the  blood,  or  a  portion  of  it,  from 
the  inflamed  and  over-distended  part  to  some  other  region.  On  this  prin- 
ciple we  warmly  clothe  the  horse  labouring  under  Uiis  disease,  that  we 
may  cause  the  blood  to  circulate  freely  through  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  and 
that  we  may  keep  up  the  insensible  perspiration,  and  perhaps  produce  some 
sweating.  But  do  we  put  the  horse  in  a  warm  place  ?  No ;  for  then  we 
should  bring  the  heated  and  poisoned  air  in  contact  with  the  inflamed  lungs, 
and  increase  the  excitement,  already  too  great.  It  is  an  absurd  practice 
to  shut  up  every  door  and  window,  and  exclude,  if  possible,  every  breath 
of  air ; — rather  let  every  door  and  window  be  thrown  open,  and  let  pure  and 
cold  air  find  access  to  these  heated  parts.  It  is  interesting  to  see  how 
eagerly  the  horse  avails  himself  of  the  relief  which  this  affords  him.  If 
no  direct  drail  blows  upon  him,  he  can  scarcely  be  placed  in  too  cool  a  box. 

Now  and  then  the  whole  skin  of  the  horse  may  be  rubbed  with  the 
brush,  if  it  does  not  teaze  and  hurry  him ;  but  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
legs  should  be  frequently  and  well  hand-rubbed  to  restore  the  circulation 
in  them,  and  they  should  be  covered  with  thick  flannel  bandages.  As  to 
food,  we  do  not  want  him  to  take  any  at  first,  and  most  certainly  the  horse 
should  not  be  coaxed  to  eat.  A  very  small  quantity  of  hay  may  be  given 
to  amuse  him,  or  a  cold  mash,  or  green  meat,  but  not  a  particle  of  com. 

In  eight-and-forty  hours  the  fate  of  the  patient  will  generally  be  decided. 
If  there  be  no  remission  of  symptoms,  the  inflammation  will  run  on  to 
congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  consequent  suffocation,  or  to  gangrene.  We 
must,  in  this  case,  give  the  medicines  more  frequently ;  repeat  the  blister ; 
bleed,  if  the  state  of  the  animal  will  bear  it;  and  rub  the  legs  or  even  scald 
them.  If  the  strength  now  rapidly  declines,  the  horse  may  be  drenched 
with  gruel,  and  tonic  medicine  may  be  tried,  as  chamomile  at  first,  and, 
this  not  recalling  or  increasing  the  fever,  a  little  ginger  and  gentian  may  be 
added. 

Should  the  heaving  gradually  subside,  and  the  legs  get  warm,  and  the 
horse  lie  down,  and  the  inflammation  be  apparently  subsiding,  let  not  the 
owner  or  the  practitioner  be  in  too  great  haste  to  get  the  animal  well. 
Nature  will  slowly,  but  surely  and  safely,  restore  the  appetite  and  strength ; 
and  it  is  very  easy  to  bring  back  the  malady  in  all  its  violence  by  attempt- 
ing to  hurry  her.  The  food  should  be  the  same,  cold  mashes,  green  meat, 
or  a  little  hay,  if  green  meat  cannot  be  procured,  and  thin  gruel  drunk  from 
the  pail — not  given  as  a  drench.  Should  the  horse  be  very  weak,  or  scarcely 
eat,  tonics  may  be  tried.  The  way  should  be  felt  very  cautiously  with  the 
chamomile,  and  the  sedative  medicine  again  be  immediately  resorted  to 
if  there  be  the  slightest  return  of  fever.  To  the  chamomile,  the  gentian  and 
ginger  may  be  gradually  added,  but  no  mineral  tonic.  Afler  a  while,  hay 
may  be  offered,  and  a  little  corn,  and  the  liorse  be  suffered  very  gradually 
to  return  to  his  former  habits. 

The  causes  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs  are  changes  from  cold  to  heat, 
or  heat  to  cold  ;  exposure  to  cold  while  the  horse  is  hot ;  washing  with 
cold  water  immediately  afler  exercise;  sudden  exposure  to  cold,  afler 
coming  from  a  very  hot  stable ;  frequent  checks  while  hunting ;  travelling  in 
the  face  of  a  cold  wind ;  the  transference  of  general  fever  to  the  lungs 
previously  disposed  to  inflammation  from  the  usual  stable  management ; 
and  neglected  catarrh,  or  catarrh  treated  with  stimulants  instead  of  cooling 
medksines.  Any  change  from  heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat,  will  pro- 
duce it  Mrith  almost  equal  certainty ;  the  removal  from  a  warm  stable  to  a 
cold  one,  or  from  a  cold  one  to  a  warmer;  from  gfBSS  to  thft jAaSc^^  vadt 
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from  the  stable  to  grass  will  equally  give  rise  to  disease  of  the  lunga.     It 
is  general!)  ihe  effect  of  our  erroneous  system  of  management. 

We  shall  presently  state  the  ayaiptoras  by  which  inflammation  of  the 
]ungs  mv,  he  distinguishetl  from  catarrhal  fever.  It  may  be  distinguished 
from  mflammatioii  of  the  bowels  by  the  pulse,  which,  in  the  latter  disease, 
IS  small  and  wiry; — by  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  whieh  is  not  then  so 
much  reddened  ; — by  the  indications  of  pain,  as  kicking  at  the  belly,  stamp- 
ing and  rolling;  by  his  eager  scraping  of  the  litter,  and  by  the  belly  being 
pamful  to  the  touch,  and  also  hot,  whea  the  bowels  are  inflamed. 


Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs  ; 
but  inflammation  may  attack  the  membrane  covering  them  and  lining  the  side 
of  Ihe  chest  ((Ac  jjZewro),  and  be  principally  or  entirely  confined  to  that  mem- 
brane, 'riiis  is  termed  PLerBisv.  The  causes  are  the  same,  as  in  inflam- 
mation of  tlie  substance  of  the  lungs,  and  the  symptoms  are  not  very  dis- 
similar. The  guiding  distinction  will  be  the  pulse.  As  the  blood  in  this 
disease  still  traverses  the  lungs  without  obstruction,  we  have  not  the  op- 
pressed pulse,  but  ralher  the  hard,  full  pulse  characteristic  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  the  extremities  are  cold,  but  not  so  cold ;  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
intensely  red  in  the  former  disease,  because  it  is  a  continuation  of  the  in- 
flamed lining  of  the  air  cells  of  the  lungs,  is  here  but  little  reddened,  because 
there  is  no  connexion  between  them ;  if  the  sides  are  pressed  upon  in 
pleurisy  pain  will  be  felt,  which  the  horse  will  express  by  a  kind  of  grunt,  and 
which  is  easily  explained  by  the  pressure  being  applied  so  close  to  the  seat 
of  disease.  The  manner  of  standing,  however,  will  remain  the  same,  and 
the  obstinacy  of  standing  the  same,  and  the  extension  of  the  neck,  and 
the  protrusion  of  the  nostril.     After  death  the  pleura  of  the  ribs  and  the 

(lungs  will  exhibit  stripes  or  patches  of  inflammation,  and  the  chest  will  be 
geneially  filled  with  serous  fluid. 
■  Copious  bleeding  is  indicated  here,  as  in  inflammation  of  the  substance 
of  the  lungs.  Blisters  and  sedative  medicines  must  likewise  be  resorted  to. 
The  only  important  ditTerence  is,  that  aperients  may  be  administered  with 
-tnore  safety  than  in  the  former  disease.  Puncturing  of  the  chest  to  give 
.«Mape  to  the  fluid  that  is  thrown  out  in  it  may  be  attempted.  It  cannot 
'do  harm,  but  it  has  very  seldom  saved  or  much  prolonged  the  life  of  the 
■pimal.  If  Ihe  operation  be  attempted,  it  should  be  as  soon  as  the  presence 
of  the  fluid  is  suspected,  and  the  means  by  which  this  may  be  ascertained 
'We  have  already  described.  The  opening  should  be  effected  with  the  com- 
oion  trochar  used  for  tapping  in  dropsy  in  the  human  being,  and  should  be 
KtnBde  between  the  eighth  and  ninth  ribs,  and  close  to  Ihe  cartilages.  Diu- 
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complaint  of  frequent  occurrence,  generally  subdued  without 
Ktnucb  difliculty,  but  often  becoming  of  serious  consequence  if  neglected, 
's  accompanied  by  a  little  increase  of  pulse ;  a  slight  discharge  from  the 
iC  and  eyes ;  a  coat  somewhat  roughened  ;  a  diminution  of  appetite,  and 
J. rough  sometimes  painful  and  frequent.  A  little  warmth,  a  few  mashes, 
-tind  some  doses  of  the  medicine  recommended  under  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  will  speedily  effect  a  cure.  Should  the  cough  be  very  painful  and 
obstjjjale,  it  may  be  necessary  tu  bleed  j  but  then  the  disease  is  degenerating 
j'aio  bronchitis  or  cafarrijal  lever. 


CATAliftHAL  PEVteR.  18& 

The  divisions  of  the  windpipe  just  before  it  enters  the  lungs,  and  the 
numerous  vessels  into  which  it  immediately  afterwards  branches  out,  are 
called  the  bronchial  tuhesy  and  inflammation  of  the  membrane  that  lines 
them  is  termed 


BRONCHITIS. 

It  is  catarrh  extending  to  the  entrance  of  the  lungs.  It  is  characterised  by 
quicker  and  harder  breathing  than  catarrh  usually  presents,  and  by  a 
peculiar  wheezing,  which  is  relieved  by  the  coughing  up  of  mucus. 

It  is  to  be  treated  by  bleeding,  far  less  copious  than  in  inflammation  of 
the  lungs,  or  even  in  catarrh.  The  horse  will  bear  to  lose  only  a  very  small 
quantity  of  blood  when  labouring  under  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  pa8- 
sage&.  The  chest  should  be  blistered,  and  digitalis  given,  and  the  other 
treatment  similar  to  that  for  inflamed  lungs,  with  the  exception  of  the 
bleeding.     Thick  wind  is  a  frequent  consequence  of  neglected  bronchitis. 

■^CATARRHAL  FEVER. 

'  f 

This  malady  has  various  names  among  horsemen,  as  epidemic  catarrh^ 
influenza,  distemper.  By  the  latter  name  it  is  generally  distinguished 
in  racing  stables.  It  usually  commences,  like  inflammation  of  the  lungps 
and  fever,  with  a  shivering  fit;  to  which  rapidly  succeed  a  hot  mouth, 
greater  heat  of  the  skin  than  is  natural,  heaving  of  the  flanks^  and  cough. 
The  eyes  are  red  and  heavy,  and  the  membrane  of  the  nose  red,  but  con- 
siderably paler  than  that  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs^  and  even  occa- 
sionally bordering  on  a  livid  hue.  From  the  very  commencement  of  the 
disease  there  is  some  discharge  from  the  nose ;  at  first  of  a  mere  watery 
nature,  but  soon  thickening,  and  containing  flakes,  some  of  which  stick 
to  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  and  have  been  mistaken  for  ulcers.  This 
discharge,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  becomes  mattery  and  offensive. 
The  glands  likewise  of  the  throat  and  under-jaw  become  enlarged,  and  the 
membranes  of  the  nostril  and  the  throat  are  inflamed  and  tender,  and  there- 
fore the  food  is  "  quidded,"  and  there  is  difficulty  even  in  swallowing  water, 
particularly  if  it  be  cold.  The  horse  sips  and  slavers  in  the  pail,  and  repeat- 
edly coughs  as  he  drinks.  The  cough  is  sometimes  frequent  and  painful ;  so 
much  so,  that  the  horse  repeatedly  stamps  with  his  feet,  and  shows  signs  of 
impatience  and  suffering  in  the  act  of  coughing.  To  these  symptoms  rapidly 
succeeds  very  great  weakness.  The  horse  staggers,  and  sometimes  almost 
falls  as  he  moves  about  his  box ;  or  he  supports  himself  by  leaning  his  sides 
or  his  quarters  against  the  box.  To  the  inexperienced  observer  this  early 
arid  excessive  weakness  will  be  very  alarming,  and  he  will  give  up  the  horse 
as  lost.  The  legs  generally  swell,  and  enlargements  appear  on  the  chest  and 
belly.  These,  however,  are  generally  favourable.  The  pulse  is  quickened. 
It  rises  to  sixty  or  seventy,  but  the  number  of  its  beatings,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  pulse,  which  is  seldom  very  hard,  depend  much  on  the  degree 
of  fever  which  accompanies  the  disease. 

After  a  few  days  the  cough  becomes  less  frequent  and  painful;  the  glands 
of  the  throat  diminished  ;  the  horse  begins  to  eat  a  little  green  meat,  and 
is  more  cheerful.  In  some  cases,  however,  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
reddens,  or  streaks  of  red  run  through  the  lividness ;  and  the  legs  become 
cold,  and  the  countenance  haggard,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs  is  at 
hand.  At  other  times  the  breath  is  offensive ;  the  discharge  from  the  nose 
Woody ;  the  evacuatipns  lopse,  and  slimy,  and  bloody ;  and  th^  i»\vscAk  Ss^ 
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Bpeedily  destroyed.     The  cause  of  this  disease  is  obscure.     It  may  be  the 
consequence  of  common  coi(i ;  or  it  will  more  I'requenlly  depend  on  some 
unexplained  influence  of  the  almospliere.     About  the  middle  of  spring'  and 
'-  tfie  commencement  of  autumn  it  is  most  Irequenl.     Many  liorscs  in  the 
W  eame  district,  or  in  almost  CTery  part  of  the  country,  will  be  attacked  by  it. 
pif  the  spring  or  autumn  be  wet  and  vai'iable,  almost  every  cold  will  dege- 
'    nerate  into  it ;  and  there  are  too  many  circumstances  which  lead  us  to  con- 
clude that  it  is  infectious.     A  lot  of  horses  was  boug'ht  al  one  of  the  fairs. 
They  were  all  but  one  sent  immediately  to  the  residence  of  the  purchaser 
at  a  considerable  distance.     The  remaining  one  was  employed  for  some 
'  Burpose,  and  afterwards  sent  on  a  journey.    He  was  sei/ed  with  distemper, 
b^tnd  on  recovering'  sufficiently  to  travel,  he  was  taken  home.     Three  months 
VJbod  now  elapsed  since  the  purchase,  and  the  other  horses  had  been  per- 
Pl^tly  healthy ;  but  in  less  than  a  fortnight  afier  this  horse  arrived,  they 
P'tll  sickened  with  distemper. 

1      The  treatment  of  catarrhal  fever  requires  much  judgment.     It  is  clearly 
I  febrile  in  its  commencement ;  but   it   speedily  assumes  the  character  of 
f  weakness.     We  will  suppose  that  the  disease  is  discovered  at  its  very  com- 
rmencement.     Bleeding  will  then   be  indispensable,   regulated  in   quantity 
I  by  the  degree  of  lever ;   rarely  exceeding  four  quarts,  never  intention' 
[ally  pursued  until  the  animal  is   faint,  and  immediately    stopped  when 
Bitbere  is  the  slightest  appearance  of  faintness.     The  bleeding  should  be  re- 
nted if  the  pulse  is  frequent  and  strong ;  or  if  the  membrane  of  the  nose 
H  getting  red,  and  the  legs  cold,  and  even  although  weakness  should  be 
*  lApidly  coming  on  ;  but  it  should  be  in  small  quantity,  and  the  effect  of  it 
carefully  watched. 

If  the  disease  has  been  suOercd  to  run  on  for  two  or  three  days,  and  the 
horse  begins  to  stagger,  the  practitioner  or  the  owner  will  consider  all  the 
aymploms  well  btfore  he  ventures  to  bleed.     Reduess  of  the  nostril,  heat 

|(rf  the  mouth,  quickness  and  force  of  pulse,  heaving  of  the  flanks,  or  cold- 
ness of  the  legs,  will  require  the  loss  of  blood,  notwithstanding  considerable 
weakness ;  but  if  the  animal  is  quite  off  his  feed,  and  (he  inside  of  the  nose 
b  livid,  an<l  he  is  fast  losing  condition  as  well  as  strength,  bleeding  will  be 
.better  avoided. 
It  is  of  importance  that  the  bowels  should  be  evacuated ;  and  there  is 
jut  so  much  danger  in  the  use  of  a  htlle  purgative  medicine  as  in  iufiam- 
jBuUion  uf  the  lungs.  Two  drachms  of  Harbadoes  aloes  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  ball,  or  in  solution  ;  and  in  twelve  hours  another  drachm  may 
be  given,  and  even  a  third  dose  twelve  hours  after  that,  if  the  fieces  have 
jiot  been  loosened  ;  taking  care  to  back-rake  the  animul,  and  to  admiuister 
iiyections  of  thin  gruel. 
The  sedative  medicines  at  flrst  exhibited  should  be  the  same  as  in  io- 
jBiunmation  of  the  lungs,  and  in  the  same  quantity ;  but  as  soon  as  the 
fcver  begins  to  remit,  two  drachms  of  the  spirit  of  nitrous  ether  should 
be  added  to  each  dose  ;  and,  the  weakness  increasing,  and  the  fever  still 
fBore  subsiding,  the  chamomile  may  be  ventured  on,  but  will)  caution. 
Warm  clothing  is  necessary,  and  jiarlicularly  about  the  head ;  and  although 
Ha  box  should  stil!  be  airy,  it  should  not  be  so  cool  as  in  inflammation  of  the 
lungs.  If  the  throat  be  so  sore  that  the  animal  will  not  eat,  either  the 
parotid  or  the  submaj i II ary  glands,  or  both,  should  be  blistered.  Il  will  be 
far  better  to  blister  them  at  once,  than  to  lose  time  by  the  use  of  weaker  and 

k ineffective  applications.  The  discharge  from  the  nose  should  be  promoted, 
JHid  the  natural  progress  of  the  intlammation  of  the  membrane  of  the  uose 
$Dd^t}mtiil  hastened  by  hot  mashea  being  irequently  put  in  tlie  maager, 
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or,  if  the  horse  is  not  too  much  distressed  by  it,  hun^  under  his  nostril  in 
a  common  nose-bag.  When  this  is  resorted  to,  a  hood  about  the  head 
will  be  particularly  necessary. 

A  great  deal  of  weakness  soon  follows  an  attack  of  catarrhal  fever,  and 
it  will  then  be  necessary,  even  while  we  are  subduing  the  fever,  to  support 
the  strength  of  the  animal.  He  should  be  offered  bran-mashes,  malt^ 
mashes,  damped  hay,  green  meat,  or  carrots.  If  he  refuses  to  take 
them,  ^ey  should  be  insinuated  between  his  grinders ;  when,  being  com- 
pelled to  bruise  them  a  little  in  endeavouring  to  get  rid  of  them,  and 
thus  experiencing  their  taste,  he  will  oflen  be  induced  to  eat  several  little 
portions.  If  he  obstinately  refuses  to  feed,  he  must  be  drenched  with 
thick  gruel ;  but  this  will  seldom  be  necessary  if  all  water  be  refused  him 
from  the  earliest  period  of  the  disease,  and  a  pail  with  thinner  gruel  be 
suspended  in  some  part  of  his  box.  When  he  iinds  that  he  can  get  no- 
thing else,  he  will  drink  sufficient  of  this  to  afibrd'him  all  the  nutriment  we 
require.  The  preservation  of  due  warmth  in  the  extremities  is  as  necessary 
here  as  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  and  should  be  attempted  by  warm 
bandages,  and  frequent  hand-rubbing. 

The  terminations  of  this  disease  most  to  be  dreaded  are  inflammation 
of  the  lungs,  and  putrid  fever.  We  know  how  best  to  guard  against  the 
former,  and  we  shall  presently  speak  of  the  latter.  When,  however,  the 
disease  hangs  long  upon  the  horse,  there  is  usually  much  mischief  done  in 
the  chest,  although  the  animal  may  recover.  Thick  wind,  broken  wind, 
and  chronic  cough  are  its  occasional  consequences ;  and  likewise,  as  the 
disease  has  affected  so  great  a  portion  of  the  air-passages,  a  peculiar  liability 
to  cold  and  cough,  and,  not  unfrequently,  an  unpleasant  and  troublesome 
discharge  from  the  nose  will  remain.  Of  the  latter  we  have  spoken 
under  the  title  of  nasal  gleet,  p.  121 ;  the  others  will  presently  come  under 
consideration.  The  farmer  will  not  forget  the  infectious  nature  of  this 
disease,  and  will  immediately  separate  the  sick  animal  from  his  companions. 

The  disease  with  which  catarrhal  fever  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded 
is  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  and  as  the  treatment  of  the  two  is  in  some 
particulars  so  different,  the  farmer  should  be  enabled  readily  to  distinguish 
between  them.  If  a  little  care  be  used  this  will  not  be  difficult  The 
febrile  character  of  the  pulse ;  the  early  discharge  from  the  nose ;  the  want 
of  intense  redness  in  the  lining  of  the  nose ;  the  frequent  and  painful 
cough;  the  enlargement  of  the  glands,  and  soreness  of^the  throat;  the 
rapid  loss  of  strength,  the  sometimes  constant,  and  at  others  variable 
warmth  of  the  legs  ;  the  fidgettiness  and  pawing,  will  sufficiently  distin- 
guish catarrhal  fever  from  the  oppressed  pulse,  red  nostril,  heaving  flank, 
little  cough,  fixedness  of  limbs,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities  which 
accompany  and  characterise  inflammation  of  the  lungs.. 

THE  MALIGNANT  EPIDEMIC. 

Tliis  commences  with  nearly  the  same  symptoms  as  catarrhal  fever ;  it 
probably  at  the  beginning  is  catarrhal  fever,  but  more  than  usually  violent, 
and  sooner  exhausting  the  powers  of  the  frame. 

Its  symptoms  are  rapid  loss  of  strength,  stinking  breath,  fcetid  discharge 
from  the  nostrils,  all  the  evacuations  becoming  highly  oflensive,  the 
pulse  rapid*  small  and  weak,  and  the  animal  obstinately  refusing  to  eat.  It 
90QI1  runs  its  course.  Gangrene  soon  succeeds  to  inflammation,  and 
rapidly  spreads  from  the  part  flrst  inflamed  through  the  whole  of  the 
cellular  substance,  and  over  every  portion  of  the  frame.     When  \ 

t^ieQCQ^wnA  Ja  ito  infsuicy^  this  pest  uaed  j^iQ^^ksiSc^  \a  ^\r»»i 
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■  •loffhimdreds  of  horses  ;  and  that  breeder  is  fortunate,  who  does  iiot  nl 
l',Bonie times  sulic.r  from  its  ravag;cs.     The  treatment  of  it  is  very  unsatis- 
■  fikctory.      The  prevention  may  be  a  little  more  in  our  power,  by  endeavour- 
ing'to   get  rid  of  the  previous   disease  by  one  bleeding,  when,  in  some 
leasons,  catarrhal  fever  appears  under  a  form  more  than  usually  violent ; 
tod  by  bleeding  with  extreme  caution,  or  not  bleeding  at  all,  when  debility 
t  liegins  to  appear.     A  mild  purgative  may  be  first  administered  to  carry 
't-ofi' a  portion  of  the  offensive  matter  contained  in  the  bowels;  after  which, 
E  chalk,  and  ginger,  and  opium,  and  gentian,  and  columbo,  with  porl-wine, 
f  may  be  plentifully  given,  with  green  meat,  or  thick  gruel ;  but  except  the 
•  borse  be  valuable,  the  chance  of  saving  him  is  so  slight,  and  probably  the 
t  (ganger  of  spreading  the  pest  so  great,  that  prudence   will  prompt   his 
destruction. 

Most  frequent  In  occurrence  among  the  consequences  of  catarrhal  fever, 
t  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  is 


It  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  devote  to  this  part  of  our  subject, 
Ao  speak  of  all  the  causes  of  obstinate  cough.  The  irritability  of  so  great 
i&  portion  of  the  air-passages,  occasioned  by  previous  and  violent  inflam- 
mation of  them,  is  the  most  frequent.  It  is  sometimes  connected  with 
worms.  There  is  much  sympathy  between  the  lungs  and  the  intestines, 
and  the  one  very  readily  participates  in  the  irritation  produced  in  the 
other.  That  it  is  caused  by  glanders,  can  be  easily  imagined,  because 
that  disease  is,  in  its  early  stage,  seated  in  or  near  the  principal  air- 
passages,  and  little  time  passes  before  the  lungs  become  aifectcd.  It  is 
ihe  necessary  attendant  of  thick  wind  and  broken  wind,  for  these  proceed  . 
from  alterations  of  the  structure  of  the  tungs. 

Notwithstanding  the  clearness  of  the  cause,  the  cure  is  not  so  evident. 
If  a  harsh  hollow  cough  be  accompanied  by  a  staring  coat,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  worms, — a  few  worm-balls  may  expel  these  parasites,  and 
remove  the  irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal.  If  it  proceed  from  irritability 
of  the  air-passages,  which  will  be  discovered  by  the  horse  coughing  after 
drinking,  or  when  he  first  goes  out  of  the  stable  in  the  morning,  or  by  his 
occasional  throwing  out  thick  mucus  from  the  nose,  medicines  may  be 

S'ven,  and  sonietimes  with  advantage,  to  diminish  irritation  generally, 
alf-doses  of  the  digitalis,  emetic  tartar,  and  nitre,  given  every  night,  have 
had  a  very  beneficial  eflect,  especially  when  made  up  with  tar,  which  seems 
.to  have  a  powerful  influence  in  allaying  these  irritations.  These  balls  should 
be  regularly  ^ven  for  a  considerable  time.  They  are  sufficiently  powerful 
to  quiet  slight  excitement  of  this  kind,  but  not  to  nauseate  the  horse,  or 
interfere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  his  food  or  his  work.  A  blistei-,  ex- 
tending fi'om  the  root  of  one  ear  to  that  of  the  other,  taking  in  the  whole 
of  the  channel,  and  reaching  six  or  eight  inches  down  the  windpipe,  has 
been  tried,  and  not  without  good  effect,  on  the  supposition  that  the  irrita- 
tion may  exist  in  the  fauces  or  the  larynx  ;  and  the  blister  has  somelimeB 
been  extended  llirough  the  whole  course  of  the  windpipe,  until  it  enters 
the  chest. 

Feeding  has  much  influence  on  this  complaint.  Too  much  dry  meat, 
and  especially  chafl',  increases  it.  It  is  aggravated  when  the  horse  is  suf- 
fered to  eat  his  litter;  and  it  is  oflen  relieved  when  spring  tares  are  given. 
Carrots  afford  decided  relief 

The  seat  of  the  disease,  however,  is  so  uncertain,  and  all  onr  means  and 
•>pliajices  so  iQef&i:ma\is,  and  the  cough  itself  so  little  interfering,  and 
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sometimes,  interfering  not  at  all  with  the  health  of  the  animal,  that  it 
is  scarcely  worth  while  to  persevere  in  any  mode  of  treatment  that  is  not 
evidently  attended  with  speedy  benefit.  The  principal  consideration  to 
induce  us  to  meddle  at  all  with  chronic  cough  is  the  knowledge  that 
horses  afflicted  with  it  are  more  liable  than  others  to  be  affected  by  changes 
of  temperature,  and  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  often  assumes  in  them  a  very  alarming  character;  to  which, 
perhaps,  we  may  add,  that  a  horse  with  chronic  cough  cannot  legally  or 
properly  be  warranted  souhd. 

When  chronic  cough  chiefly  occurs  afler  eating,  the  seat  of  the  disease 
is  evidently  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs.  The  stomach  distended  wi^ 
food  presses  upon  the  diaphragm,  and  the  diaphragm  upon  the  lungs ; 
and  the  lungs,  already  labouring  under  some  congestion,  are  less  capable  of 
transmitting  the  air.  In  the  violent  effort  to  discharge  their  function, 
irritation  is  produced ;  and  the  act  of  coughing  is  the  consequence  of  that 
irritation.    This  is  allied  with,  or  soon  runs  into 

THICK-WINO. 

Thick-wind  consist  in  short,  frequent,  and  laborious  breathings,  and 
especially  when  the  animal  is  in  exercise ;  the  inspirations  and  expirations 
often  succeeding  each  other  so  rapidly  as  evidently  to  express  distress,  and 
occasionally  almost  to  threaten  suffocation.  Some  degree  of  it  frequently 
exists  in  roundjHiested  and  fat  horses,  that  have  little  or  no  breeding. 
The  reason  of  this  is  sufficiently  plain.  The  circular  chest  affords  sufficient 
room  for  the  expansion  of  the  lungs  when  the  animal  is  at  rest,  and  suffi- 
cient room  for  the  accumulation  of  a  great  deal  of  fat  and  flesh ;  but  when 
4the  horse  is  strongly  exercised,  the  tnrculation  of  the  blood  is  hurried,  and 
its  change  fi*om  arterial  to  venous,  or  from  vital  to  empoisoned  blood,  is 
more  rapid.  The  circular  chest  cannot  then  enlarge  to  any  great  degree : 
yet  the  blood  must  be  purified  in  greater  quantity,  and  therefore  what 
cannot  be  done  by  increase  of  surface,  must  be  accomplished  by  frequency 
of  action.  Heavy  draught  horses  are  invariably  thick  winded,  and  so  are 
almost  all  horses  violently  exercised  on  a  full  stomach. 

A  horse  labouring  under  any  inflammatory  affection  of  the  lungs  is 
thick-winded,  because  the  pain  which  he  feels  in  the  act  of  breathing  will 
not  permit  him  to  respire  deeply,  and  therefore,  he  must  breathe  quickly^ 
A  horse  unused  to  exercise  is  thick- winded,  because  the  lungs  will  not 
soon  accommodate  themselves  to  a  new  and  laborious  action. 

The  principal  cause,  however,  of  thick  wind  is  previous  inflammation^ 
and  particularly  inflammation  of  the  bronchial  passages.  The  throwing 
out  of  some  fluid,  which  is  capable  of  coagulation,  is  the  result,  or  the 
natural  termination  of  inflammation.  This  deposit  in  the  substance  of 
the  lungs,  or  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  from  inflammation  of  these  organs, 
must  close  many  of  the  air-cells,  and  lessen  the  dimensions  of  others.  Then 
if  the  (Cells,  fewer  in  number  and  contracted  in  size,  be  left  for  the  purposes 
of  breathing,  the  rapid  and  laborious  action  of  the  lungs  must  supply  the 
deficiMtey,  and  especially  when  the  animal  is  put  in  that  state  in  which  he 
requires  a  rapid  change  of  blood. 

The  examination  of  thick-winded  horses  has  thrown  considerable  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  In  the  majority  of  instances  some  of  the 
small  air-cells  have  been  found  filled  up  with  a  dense  substance  of  a  blue 
or  darker  colour.  In  others,  the  minute  passages  leading  to  the  cells  have 
been  diminished,  and  almost  obliterated,  the  Unings  of  these  i^as^^^'?^ 
bebig  ummturally  thickened,  of  covered  Vfith  Viax4esieOLm\xa\x&\  ^w\^V^\^ 
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Ither  of  these  appesrances  could  be  observed,  the  lining  of  uie 

bibiled  evident  marks  of  inflammatioD,  so  that  absolute  pain  prevented 
&e  full  espansion  or  conlraction  of  the  longs. 

Thick-wind  is  often  the  forerunner  of  broken-wind.  It  is  easy  to  under- 
stand  this :  for  if  so  much  labour  is  necessary  to  contract  the  air-cells,  and 
to  force  out  the  wind,  and  the  lungs  work  so  rapidly  and  so  violently  in 
effecting  this,  some  of  the  cells,  weakened  by  disease,  will  probably  be 
ruptured. 

Of  the  treatment  of  thick-wind  we  have  little  to  say.  Attention  to  diet, 
and  the  prevention  of  the  overloading  of  the  stomach,  and  the  avoidance 
of  exercise  soon  after  a  meal,  may  in  some  degree  palliate  the  disease,  and 
ao  may  constant  exercise,  carried  to  the  extent  of  the  horse's  power,  without 

lo  much  distressing  him.  The  capability  of  exertion  will  thus  daily  im- 
and  the  breathing  of  the  horse  will  become  freer  and  deeper.  This 
process  of  training  a  horse  either  for  the  chase  or  the  course ;  and 
'this  constitutes  all  the  difference  between  a  horse  that  has  been  well  and 
lOne  that  has  been  badly  trained. 

BROKEN-WIND. 

%B  is  easily  distinguished  from  thick-wind.  la  thick-wind  the  breathing 
B  rapid  and  laborious,  but  the  inspiration  and  expiration  are  equally  so, 
—and  occupy  precisely  the  same  time.  In  broken-wind  the  inspiration  is 
performed  by  one  effort ;  the  expiration  by  two,  which  is  plainly  to  be 
distinguished  by  observing  the  flanks,  and  which  occupies  double  the 
time.  The  reason  of  this  may  easily  be  staled.  Broken-wind  is  the 
rupture  or  running  together  of  some  of  the  air-cells.  When  the  lungs  are 
expanded,  the  air  will  rush  in  easily  enough,  and  one  effort  of  the  muscles 
of  respiration  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose ;  but  when  these  cells  have  run 
into  each  other,  the  cavity  is  so  irregular,  and  contains  so  many  corners 

I    Bnd  blind  pouches  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  force  it  out  again,  and 

Ht*vo  eiforts  are  scarcely  competent  fully  to  effect  it 

H     This  disease  is  also  accompanied  by  a  dry  and  husky  cough  of  a  peculiar 

L  sound,  which  cannot  easily  be  described,  but  is  recognised  by  every  one 
accustomed  to  horses.  It  is  the  consequence  of  thick -wind,  and  of  those 
alterations  of  structure  consequent  on  inflammation.  If  a  portion  of  the 
lung  be  lost  to  the  animal,  and  the  same  quantity  of  pure  blood  muat  be 
supplied,  while  there  is  not  the  same  surface  to  supply  it,  it  is  easy  to  sup- 
pose that,  in  the  violent  efforts  which  such  a  horse  is  compelled  to  make, 
Bome  of  the  cells  may  be  broken. 

Broken  wind  may,  however,  occur  without  much  previous  disease.    Sup* 

^pose  a  horse  to  be  a  gross  fecfler,  and  to  have  filled  his  stomach  with 
■trow  and  hay,  and  provender  that  occupies  a  great  bulk,  and  contains  little 
Bourishment,  the  lungs  are  squeezed  into  a  less  than  the  natural  compass. 
Jjet  the  horse  be  now  suddenly  and  smartly  exercised ;  more  blood  must 
be  purified,  and  in  the  violent  effort  to  accomplish  this,  some  of  the  cells 
give  way.  Therefore  we  do  not  find  broken-winded  horses  on  the  race- 
course, for  although  every  exertion  of  speed  is  required  from  thefll,  their 
food  lies  in  small  compass,  and  the  stomach  is  not  distended,  and  the 
lungs  have  room  to  play,  and  care  is  taken  that  their  exertion  shall  be 
required  when  the  stomach  is  nearly  empty.  Carriage  and  coach  horaea 
are  seldom  broken- winded,  unless  they  bring  the  disease  to  their  work,  for 
they  too  live  principally  on  corn,  and  their  work  is  regular,  and  care  is 
taken  that  they  shall  not  be  fed  immediately  before  their  work.  The 
aajon'i/  of  horses  Uiua  aJTected  come  ftom  the  stables  of  (hose  for  whose 


use  theise  pages  are  |)rincipal]y  designed.    The  farmer's  horse  is  the  broken* 
winded  horse,  because  that  on  which  he  is  fed  is  bulky,  and  too  oflen 
selected  on  account  of  its  cheapness ;  because  there  is  little  regularity  in 
the  management  of  most  of  the  farmers'  stables,  or  the  work  of  his  teams ; 
and  because  after  many  an  hour's  fasting  the  horses  are  often  suffered  to 
gorge  themselves  with  this  bulky  food ;  and  then,  with  the  stomach  press- 
ing upon  the  lungs,  and  almost  impeding  ordinary  respiration,  they  are  put 
again  to  work,  and  sometimes  to  that  which  requires  considerable  exertion.- 
A  profitable  lesson  may  be  learned  from  this  statement.     The  farmer 
perhaps  may  contrive  to  give  his  horses  a  little  more  corn,  and  a  little  less 
hay,  and  straw,  and  chaff,  without  much  additional  expense ;  he  may  con- 
trive,  too,   to  shorten  the  period  of  fasting,   and  therefore  prevent  the 
ravenous  manner  in  which  agricultiu'al  horses  oflen  feed ;  and  more  regu- 
larity may  take  place  between  the  periods  of  feeding  and  of  work.     We 
have  recommended  the  nose-bag,  as  a  preventive  of  stomach-staggers ;  we 
ean  as  earnestly  recommend  it  as  a  preventive  of  broken-wind. 
.    This  disease  depends  as  much  upon  the  cramped  state  of  the  lungs,  from 
the  pressure  of  an  overgorged  stomach  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  animal,' 
as  on  the  efiects  of  over-exertion.     The  agriculturist  knows  that  many  a 
horse  becomes  broken-winded  in  the  straw-yard.     There  is  little  nutri- 
ment in  the  provender  which  he  tliere  finds,  and  to  obtain  enough  for  the 
support  of  life,  he  is  compelled  to  keep  the  stomach  constantly  full,  and 
pressing  upon  the  lungs.     Some  have  come  up  from  grass  broken-winded 
that  went  out  perfectly  sound.     The  explanation  of  this  case  is  the  same* 
The  stomach  was  habitually  gorged  with  coarse  and  innutritive  herbage, 
and  its  pressure  on  the  lungs  cramped  and  confined  their  action,  and  pro^ 
duced  those  violent  efforts  which  burst  some  of  the  air-cells,  and  especially 
when  in  their  gambols  in  the  straw-yard  or  in  the  field,  or  sometimes  being 
wantonly  driven  about,  the  lungs  were  suddenly  called  upon  to  perform 
extraordinary  work.     There  are  difficulties  attending  this  explanation  of 
the  disease,  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  dissection  of  horses  which  had 
broken-wind  has  almost  invariably  presented  these  enlarged  air-cells,  one  of 
whieh  would  occupy  the  space  of  a  great  many  of  their  natural  dimensions. 
'    The  cure  of  a  broken-winded  horse  no  one  ever  witnessed ;  yet  much 
may  be  done  in  the  way  of  palliation.     The  food  of  the  animal  should 
consist  of  much  nutriment  condensed  into  a  small  compass ;  the  quantity 
of  oats  should  be  increased,  and  that  of  hay  proportionably  diminished ;  the 
bowels  should  be  gently  relaxed  by  the  frequent  use  of  mashes ;  the  water 
should  be  given  sparingly  through  the  day,  although  at  night  the  thirst  of 
the  animal  should  be  Ailly  satisfied ;  and  exercise  should  never  be  taken 
when  the  stomach  is  full.     It  will  scarcely  be  believed  how  much  relief 
these  simple  measures  will  afford  to  the  broken-winded  horse,  and  of  hoW 
much  exertion  he  may  be  gradually  rendered  capable.     Some  treated  oii 
this  plan  have  even  been  hunted,  and  have  acquitted  themselves  well  in 
the  fields     Carrots  are  very  useful  to  the  broken -winded  horse,  not  only  as 
containing  much  nutriment  and  considerable  moisture,  so  that  less  water 
may  be  required,  but  from  some  property  which  they  possess  rendering 
thenPlfeneficial  in  every  chest  affection.     A  broken-winded  horse  turned 
out  to  grass  will  never  improve,  on  account  of  the  almost  constant  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach ;  but  he  may  be  fed  on  more  succulent  substances,  as 
turnips  and  mangel-wurzel,  with  evident  advantage.     They  are  easy  of 
digestion,  and  they  soon  pass  out  of  the  stomach. 

Medical  treatment  is  of  little  avail,  except  that  organs  so  violently  excited 
as  the  lungs  of  broken-winded  horses  frequently  are,  must  b^  ^\ifc?^^^\.  \s\ 
inflammation,  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  vuX\v^^\iw^'^^  \^  's««N&Siw\fiiR.'ai. 
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ead\y  increased .     A  little  blood  may  then  be  subtracted ;  and  other  means 
taken  wliich  have  been  recom  in  ended  for  inflammatory  affections  of  the 
chesL     In  cases  of  frequent  or  periodical  returns  of  difficulty  of  breathing, 
to  which  these  horses  are  very  subject,  a  course  of  mild  aperients,  united 
I  irith  mercury,  have  been  given  with  decided  advantage.     Two  drachms  of 
I  aloes,  and  one  of  calomel,  may  be  given  twice  in  the  week.     The  barbarous 
■practice  of  some  farriers  of  making  boles  near  the  anus,  and  sometimes  in 
4)ther  parts,  to  let  out  the  broken  wind,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated. 
•   Thick-wind  and  broken-wind  esist  in  various  degrees,  and  many  shades 
■of  difference.     Dealers  and  horsemen  generally  have  characterized  them 
Why  names  that  can  boast  no  elegance,  but  are  considerably  expressive  of 
!  state  of  the  animal.     Our  readers  should  not  be  ig'norant  of  them. 
ime  horses  make  a.  shrill  noise  when  in  quick  action — they  are  said  to  be 
PBRS.     This  is  a  species  of  Roaring.     There  is  usually  a  ring  of  coagu- 
lated matter  round  the  inside  of  the  windpipe,  by  which  the  cavity  is 
Kvaterially  diminished,  and  the  sound  produced  in  quick  breathing  must 
fti^dently  be  shriller.     Sometimes  the  piping  is  produced  by  a  contraction 
P^tf  the  small  passages  of  the  lungs. 

The  Wheezer  utters  a  sound  not  unlike  that  of  an  asthmatic  person 
vhen  a  little  hurried.  This  is  a  kind  of  thick-wind,  and  is  caused  by 
the  lodgment  of  some  mucous  fluid  in  the  small  passages  of  the  lungs. 
It  freijuendy  accompanies  bronchilis.  Wheezing  can  be  heard  at  all  times, 
even  when  the  horse  is  at  rest  in  the  stable ;  roaring  is  confined  to  the 
increased  breathing  of  considerable  exertion. 

The  Whistler  utters  a  shriller  sound  than  the  wheezer,  but  only  when  in 

exercise,  and  that  of  some  continuance.     A  sudden  motion  will  not  always 

I  produce  it.     It  seems  to  be  referable  to  some  contraction  in  the  windpipe 

<r  the  larynx.     The  sound  is  a  great  nuisance  to  the  rider,  and  the  whistler 

tTery  speedily  becomes  distressed.     A  sharp  gallop  up  liiil  will  speedily 

E^(«ct  the  whistler. 

When  the  obstruction  seems  lo  be  principally  in  the  nose,  the  horse 

(oudly  puffs  and  blows,  and  the  nostrils  are  dilated  to  the  utmost,  while  the 

-jBanks  are  comparatively  quiet.    This  animal  is  said  to  be  a  High-bloweh. 

ItWith  all  his  apparent  distress,  he  ofien  possesses  great  speed  and  endurance. 

^The  sound  is  unpleasant,  but  the  lungs  may  be  perfectly  sound. 

Every  horse  violently  exercised  on  a  full  stomach,  or  when  overloaded 
irith  fat,  will  grunt  very  much  like  a  hog.  The  pressure  of  the  stomach 
^in  the  lungs,  or  that  of  the  fet  accumulated  about  the  heart,  will  so  mucli 
impede  the  breathing,  that  the  act  of  forcible  expiration  will  be  accompanied 
by  this  kind  of  sound ;  but  there  are  some  horses  who  will  at  all  times 
utter  this  sound,  if  suddenly  touched  with  the  whip  or  spur.  They  are 
called  Grunters,  and  should  be  avoided.  There  is  some  altered  structure 
of  the  lungs,  which  prevents  them  from  suddenly  accommodating  them- 
selves to  an  unexpected  demand  for  exertion.  It  is  the  consequence  of  pre- 
---"i  disease,  and  is  frequently  followed  by  thick,  or  broken-wind,  or 
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THE  BELLY  AND  ITS  CONTENTS. 


THE  DIAPHRAGM. 

The  chest  is  separated  from  the  abdomen  or  belly,  by  the  diaphragm  ot 
midriff,  which  extends  obliquely  from  the  loins  to  the  breast-bone*  In  its 
natural  state  it  is  convex,  or  projecting  forward  towards  the  lungs,  and 
concave  or  hollow  backward  towards  the  stomach  and  intestines.  On  the 
side  towards  the  chest  it  is  covered  by  the  membrane  which  hivests  the 
lungs,  and  towards  the  belly  by  that  which  covers  the  intestines.  It 
is  attached  to  the  spine,  the  ribs,  and  the  breast-bone  by  tendinous  oi' 
fleshy  expansions,  and  in  the  centre  it  is  composed  of  strong  musculax' 
fibres.  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  muscles  of  the  frame.  It  is,  as  we 
have  described  it,  the  principal  agent  in  breathing.  When  it  acts,  its/ 
fibres  are  shortened ;  it  loses  its  convexity  and  becomes  plane ;  the  chest  is 
thereby  enlarged^  and  the  lungs  enlarge  with  the  expansion  of  the  cavity  in 
which  they  are  placed ;  and  air  rushes  in,  and  inspiration  is  performed. 
When  the  fibres  of  the  diaphragm  cease  to  act,  that  muscle  returns  to  its 
natural  form ;  it  becomes  again  convex ;  it  presses  upon  the  lungs,  and 
helps  to  force  out  the  air^  and  expiration  is  accomplished.  It  assists  like-* 
wise  in  the  natural  constant  motion  of  the  bowels,  and  lends  its  powerful 
aid  in  the  expulsion  of  the  dung  and  urine,  and  in  the  birth  of  the  youn^ 
animal.  It  is  most  concerned  in  coughing,  yawning,  sighing,  &c.  The 
membrane  which  covers  the  diaphragm  is  very  subject  to  inflammation^ 
Whether  the  original  seat  of  disease  be  in  the  lungs  or  the  bowels,  th^ 
diaphragm  soon  becomes  inflamed  and  irritable,  which  accounts  for  thd 
breathing  of  the  horse  being  so  much  affected  under  every  inflammation  of 
the  chest  or  belly.  The  diaphragm  is  likewise  occasionally  ruptured, 
principally  from  violent,  exertion.  It  has  so  much  to'  do  in  the  act  of 
breathing,  that  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  if,  when  the  respiration  is  exceed- 
ingly hurried,  this  muscle  should  give  way.  The  symptoms  of  ruptured 
diaphragm  are  very  obscure.  There  are  none  on  which  we  can  perfectly 
depend.  This,  however,  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  for  it  is  uni- 
formly fetal.  If  the  rupture  be  small,  some  portion  of  the  intestines 
insinuates  itself,  and  becomes  entangled,  and  the  passage  is  incurably 
obstructed ;  and  if  the  aperture  be  large,  so  much  of  the  intestine  passes 
through  as  to  press  upon  the  lungs,  and  render  breathing  impossible. 

^  Three  large  vessels  pass  through  the  diaphragm ;  the  great  artery  which 
con^s  the  blood  from  the  heart  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  firame,  and  which 
goenhrough  a  kind  of  division  of  the  diaphragm,  so  that  it  cannot  be 
pressed  upon ;  the  great  vein  carrying  the  blood  from  the  hinder  parts  and 
the  liver .  to  the  heart,  and  which  penetrates  the  firm  tendinous  part  of  the 
diaphragm  so  as  Jikewise  to  be  preserved  from  pressure ;  and  the  gullet, 
which  passes  through  the  most  fleshy  portion  of  the  diaphragm,  and  is  liable 
to  be  compressed  by  the  constant  action  of  this  muscle,  which,  however,  is 
a  matter  of  little  consequence,  for  there  is  sufficient  power  in  the  muscles 
of  the  gullet  to  propel  Uie  food  through  the  diaphragm  m\A  >X:l^  ^^\sv^^« 
The  gullet  terminates  in 


I  Which  is  found  on  the  left  side  of  the  belly,  lying  upon  the  large  intestines ; 
I  fta  fore  part  close  to  (lie  liver ;  and  its  left  side  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm. 
f  This  situation  of  the  stomach  will  at  once  explain  the  reason  why  a  horse. 
r]s  so  much  distressed,  and  sometimes  irreparably  injured"  if  worked  hard 
Elmmedialely  after  a  full  meal.  The  stomach  must  be  displaced  and  driven 
K'lwck  in  the  belly  by  every  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  or  act  of  inspira- 
P'Uon ;  then  in  proportion  lo  the  fulness  of  the  stomach  will  be  the  weight  to 
I  be  overcome,  and  the  labour  of  the  diaphragm,  and  the  exhaustion  of  the 
I  animalT  If  the  stomach  be  much  distended,  it  may  be  too  weighty  to  be 
E  forced  sufiicieutly  far  back  to  make  room  for  the  quantity  of  air  which  the 
[  nnimal  in  a  state  of  exertion  requires.  Hence  the  frequency  and  labour  of 
e  breath,  and  the  quickness  with  which  such  a  horse  is  blown,  or,  pos- 
I  sibly,  destroyed.  Mencc  the  folly  of  giving  too  full  a  meal,  or  too  much 
I  jrater  before  the  horse  starts  on  a  journey  or  for  the  cha.se ;  and  hence, 
I  bkewise,  the  absurdity  and  danger  of  that  unpardonable  custom  of  some 
t  ^ooms  to  gallop  the  horse  after  his  drink,  in  order  to  warm  it  in  his  belly, 
E  ind  prevent  gripes. 

W ,  The  horse  was  destined  to  be  the  seiTant  of  man,  and  to  serve  him  at 
■«n  hours,  and  whether  fasting  or  full :  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  to 
Pleesen  the  inconvenience  or  danger  of  the  pressure  of  the  stomach  on  the 
rdiephragm,  a  smaller  stomach,  in  proportion  to  his  size,  is  given  to  the  horse 
I  than  to  almost  any  other  animal,  The  bulk  of  the  horse,  and  the  services 
I  jequired  of  him,  demand  much  nutriment ;  and  his  nutriment  is  of  such  a 
^liature  that  it  must  occupy  a  very  considerable  space,  yet  his  stomach,  com- 
T  pared  with  his  bulk,  is  not  half  so  large  aa  that  Of  the  human  being  ;  and 
I  therefore,  although  he,  like  every  other  animal,  feels  inconvenience  from 
I  S'^t  exerUon  immediately  after  a  full  meo!,  he  feels  not  so  much  as  other 

^imals,  for  his  stomach  is  small,  and  a  great  proportion  of  what  lie  eats 
\  irapidly  passes  through  it,  and  descends  to  a  part  of  the  intestines  distant 
'  pum  the  diaphragm,  and  where  the  existence  and  pressure  of  the  food 

Cfmnot  cause  him  any  annoyance. 
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•  o  Hie  ttsopbagos  or  gnlleti  extending  to  the  stomach. 
h  !n»  entrance  of  the  g^et  into  the  stomach.    The  circular  layers  of  the  mucslee  art 
very  thick  and  strong,  and  which,  hy  their  contractions,  help  to  render  it  diffictti 
fdr  ihe  food  to  be  returned  or  Yomited. 
e  The  portion  of  the  stomach  which  is  covered  by  cuticle  or  insensible  skin. 
dd  The. margin  which  separates  the  cuticular  from  the  yillous  portion. 
€  €  The  mucous  or  villous  (velvet)  portion  of  the  stomach,  in  which  the  food  is  principally 
digested. 
X  The  commimication  between  the  stomach  and  the  first  intestine. 
y  The  common  orifice  through  which  the  bile  and  the  secretion  from  the  pancreas  paM 

into  the  first  intestine.    The  two  pins  mark  the  two  tubes  here  united. 
h  A  smaller  orifice,  through  which  a  portion  of  the  secretion  of  the  pancreas  enters  tfat 
intestines. 

The  orifice  by  which  the  gullet  enters  the  stomach  is  called  the  cardiac^ 
5,  from  its  nearness  to  the  heart,  or  sympathy  with  it  It  is  constantly 
closed  by  strong  muscular  fibres,  except  when  food  is  passing  into  the 
stomach.  It  is  the  construction  of  the  soft  palate,  however,  as  has  been 
filready  described,  and  not  this  closing  of  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomachy, 
that  chiefly  prevents  the  act  of  vomiting  in  the  horse. 

The  stomach  has  four  coats.  The  outermost  is  the  lining  of  the  cavity 
of  the  belly,  and  the  common  covering  of  all  the  intestines ;  by  which  they 
fure  all  confined  in  their  respective  situations,  and  from  which  a  fluid  is 
given  out,  which  prevents  all  friction  between  them.  This  is  called  the  peri' 
loneumt  or  that  which  stretches  round. 

The  second  is  the  muscular  coat,  consisting  of  two  layers  of  fibres,  one 
running  lengthways,  and  the  other  circularly,  and  by  means  of  which  a 
constant  gentle  motion  is  communicated  to  the  stomach,  by  which  the  food 
is  more  thoroughly  mixed  together,  and  prepared  for  digestion,  and  by  the 
pressure  of  which  also  the  food  when  properly  prepared  is  pushed  oa  into 
the  intestines. 

^ .  The  third,  or  cuticular,  (jskiu'like  coaU)  c,  covers  but  a  portion  of  the 
inside  of  the  stomach.  It  is  a  continuation  of  the  lining  of  the  gullet. 
There  are  numerous  glands  on  it,  which  pour  out  a  mucous  fluid ;  and  it 
is,  probably,  intended  to  be  a  reservoir  in  which  a  portion  of  the  food  is 
retained  for  a  while,  and  softened  and  better  prepared  for  the  action  of  the 
other  or  true  digestive  portion  of  the  stomach.  The  cuticular  coat  occupies 
nearly  oiie  half  of  the  inside  of  the  stomach. 

The  fourth  coat  is  the  mucous  or  villous  (velvet)  coat,  c,  where  the  work 
of  digestion  properly  commences.  The  mouths  of  numerous  little  vessels 
open  upon  it,  pouring  out  a  peculiar  fluid,  the  gastric  (stomach)  juice, 
which  mixes  with  the  food  already  soflened,  and  converts  it  into  a  fluid 
called  chyme.  As  this  is  formed,  it  passes  out  of  the  other  orifice  of  the 
stomach,  the  pylorky  (a  door  to  guard,)  /,  and  enters  the  first  small  intes- 
tine; the  harder  and  undissolved  parts  being  turned  back  to  undergo 
further  action. 

l%e  stomach  of  the  horse  being  small,  this  wonderful  change  which  is 
efiected  in  the  food,  and  the  nature  of  which  has  never  been  thoroughly 
understood,  proceeds  very  rapidly.  The  horse,  in  a  short  time,  will  eat  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  stomach  will  hold,  and  room  can  only  be  made 
for  the  reception  of  the  fresh  food  by  that  which  had  been  previously  re- 
ceived being  discharged  through  the  pyloric  orifice. 

Of  one  disease  of  the  stomach,  arising  from  over  distension,  stomach' 
^iaggeri^  we  h9iY9  already  spokep.    In  a  few  instances  the  stomacilx  \\«& 
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been  known  to  be  distended  with  air,  but  there  are  no  characteristic  Bytnp- 
toms  by  which  this  may  he  distinguished  from  distension  by  food,  and 
the  treatment  would  be  the  same. 

Of  inflammation  of  the  stomach  in  the  horse,  except  from  poisonous 
herbs  or  drugs,  we  know  little.  It  very  rarely  occurs,  and  then  can  with 
difficulty  be  distinguished  from  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  and  in  both 
diseaaes  the  assistance  of  a  skilful  veterinary  surgeon  is  required. 

Few  horses  are  destroyed  by  the  poisonous  plants  in  our  meadows, 
Natural  instinct  teaches  tnem  to  avoid  those  which  would  be  injurious. 
More  are  destroyed  by  the  leaves  of  the  yew  than  by  any  other  vegetable 
poison.  A  sleepiness,  from  which  the  animal  can  scarcely  be  roused,  steals 
bver  him,  and  he  dies  without  any  symptom  of  pain. — Ten  grains  of  the 
farina  of  the  croton  nut  should  be  given,  as  soon  as  the  poisoning  is  sus- 
pected ;  he  should  be  drenched  largely  with  equal  parts  of  vinegar  and  thin 
gruel,  and  the  croton  repeated  in  six  hours,  if  it  has  not  previously 
operated. 

The  Heater  DropwoH,  common  in  ditches  and  marshy  places,  is  gene- 

tally  refused  by  horses  ;  but  brood-mares,  with  appetite  somewhat  vitiated 

I   from  their  being  in  foal,  have  been  destroyed  by  it     The  antidote   would 

L  be  vinegar  and  gruel,  and  bleeding  if  there  be  inflammation. 

1  ■    The  iValer  Parsley  deserves  not  all   the  bad  reputation  it  has  acquired, 

FUthough,  when  eaten  in  too   great  quantities,  it  has  produced  palsy  in  the 

borse,  and  which  has  been  strangely  attributed  to  a  harmless  beetle  that 

inhabits  the  stem. 

Of  the  Common  Hemlock  and  the  Water  Hemlock  we  know  no  harm,  bo 
far  as  the  horse  is  concerned.  We  have  repeatedly  seen  him  eat  the  latter 
without  bad  efiects,  but  cows  have  been  poisoned  by  it. 

Of  the  mineral  poisons  we  will  mention  only  two.    Arsenic -wan  formerly 

celebrated  as  a  tonic  and  a  destroyer  of  worms  in  the  horse ;  and  doses 

sufficient  to  kill  three  or  four  men  used  to  he  daily  administered,  and 

L  generally  with  impunity  ;  the  dose  has,  however,  in  some  cases  been  too 

Itrong,  and  the  animal  has  died.     There  are  better  tonics  and  vermifuges, 

«id  the  drug  will  probably  soon  be  discarded  from  veterinary  practice. 

liVorroaive  sublimate  is  given  internally,  and  often  with  advantage  in  fiircy. 

■  It  is  used  externally  to  destroy  vermin,  to  cure  mange,  and  to  dispose 

rdeep  and  fistulous  ulcers  to  heal.     The  symptoms  of  an  over-dose  of  either 

Fare  loss  of  appetite,  discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  pawing,  looking 

'   eagerly  at  the  flanks,  rolling,   profuse  perspiration,  thready  pulse,  rapid 

weakness,  violent  purging  and  straining,  convulsions,  and  death. 

The  stomach  will  he  found  intensely  inflamed,  with  patches  of  jet  greater 
inflammation.     The  whole  course  of  the  intestine  will  be  inflamed,  with 
I  particular  parts  black  and  gangrenous. 

The  antidote,  if  it  be  not  too  late  to  administer  it,  would  be,  for  arsenic, 
lune  water,  or  chalk  and  water,  or  soap  and  water,  given  in  great  quan- 
■tities  with  the  stomach-pump  ;  and  for  corrosive  sublimate,  the  white  of 
■eggs  mixed  wiih  water,  or  thick  starch,  or  arrow -root.  If  the  poisoning  be 
noalicious,  arsenic  may  be  most  readily  detected  by  mixing  a  little  of  the  fluid 
K'i^ken  from  the  intestines  with  a  weak  solution  of  blue  vitriol,  to  which  a  little 
■liartsliorn  has  been  added — the  mixture  will  gradually  become  green ;  or,  if 
fll%  little  of  the  more  solid  contents  of  the  stomach  or  small  intestines  be 
thrown  on  a  red-hot  iron,  a  smell  of  garlic  will  be  perceived. 

For  corrosive  sublimate  there  is  a  simpler  test.  Place  a  drop  of  the  sus- 
^cled  fluid  on  a  sovereign,  let  the  stem  of  a  small  key  touch  the  sovenagii 
~'^"!  the  handle  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  drop,  and  the  gold 
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will  immediattd;  be  stoned  ;  or  mix  a  liltle  of  the  silBpected  fluid  witli  lime 
inter,  and  the  corroaJTB  sublimate,  if  there  be  any,  will  be  thrown  to  the 
bottom,  of  aa  oran^  colour ;  or  if  hartshorn  be  uaed,  the  precipitate  will 
be  white. 


In  the  spring  and  early  part  of  the  summer,  horses  are  much  troubled  by 
a  grub  or  caterpillar,  which  crawls  out  of  the  anus,  fostens  itself  under  the 
tail,  and  seems  to  cause  a  great  deal  of  itching  or  uneasiness.  Grooms 
are  sometimes  alarmed  at  the  appearance  of  these  insects.  Their  history 
is  curious,  and  will  dispel  every  fear  nith  regard  to  them.  We  are  indebted 
to  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  for  almost  all  we  know  of  the  hot. 

CUT  OF  THE  BOT. 


a  snd  t  "nie  ^ggi  ot  tlie  gad-Sy ,  adhering  to  the  hair  of  the  horse. 

c  The  appearance  of  the  beta  on  the  stomach,  Gnnly  adhering  by  thnr  hooked 
moutha.    The  marks  or  depreariong  are  seen  wbii^  are  left  on  the  coat  of  the 
stomach  when  the  bols  ore  detached  from  their  hold. 
d  The  hot  detached. 

e  The  female  of  the  gad-fly,  of  the  horse,  piepaied  to  deposit  her  egga. 
/  The  gad-fly  by  vMch  the  rod  Iwbi  aie  produced. 
g  Hie  BnutUer  or  red  hot. 

A  species  of  gad-fly,  e,  the  cestrus  equi,  is  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  exceedingly  busy  about  the  horse.  They  are  observed  to  be  dart- 
ing with  great  rapidity  towards  the  knees  and  sides  of  the  animal.  The 
females  are  depositing  their  e^s  on  the  hair,  and  whk:h  adliere  to  it  by 
means  of  a  glutinous  fluid  with  which  they  are  surrounded,  (a  and  b.)  In 
a  few  days  the  eggs  are  ready  to  be  hatched,  and  the  slightest  application 
of  warmth  and  moisture  will  liberate  the  little  animals  which  they  contain. 
The  horse  in  licking  himself  touches  the  egg,  it  bursts,  and  a  small  worm 
escapes,  which  adheres  to  the  tongue,  and  is  conveyed  with  the  food  into 
the  stomach;  there  it  clings,  by  means  of  a  hook  on  either  side  of  its 
mouth,  to  the  cuticular  portion  of  the  stomach,  c ;  and  its  bold  is  so  firm 
and  BO  obstinate,  that  it  will  be  broken  before  it  will  be  detached.  It  re- 
mains feeding  there  on  the  mucus  of  the  stomach  during  the  wlwte.'^'**. 
winter,  and  to  the  end  of  the  ensuing  wpring;  ■w\iftQ,\wm4»V»3«\».wBi^ 
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Biderabte  size,  d,  and  being  destined  to  undergo  &  certain  iransfbrmation; 

it  disengages  itself  from  the  cuticular  coat,  is  carried  into  the  villous  por- 
tion or  the  stomach  widi  the  food,  passes  out  of  it  with  the  cliyme,  and  is 
at  length  evacuated  with  the  dung. 

The  larva  or  maggot  being  thus  thrown  out  seeks  shelter  in  the  fcround, 
contracts  in  size,  and  becomes  a  chrj'salis  or  grub ;  in  which  state  it  lies 
inactive  for  a  few  weeks,  and  then,  bursting  Irom  its  confiuement,  assames 
the  form  of  a  fly.  The  female,  becoming  impregnated,  quicVly  deposits  her 
eggs  on  those  parts  of  the  horse  which  he  is  most  likely  to  lick,  and  so  the 
species  is  perpetuated. 

There  are  several  plain  conclusions  from  this  history.  The  bots  canuot, 
while  they  inhabit  the  stomach  of  the  horse,  give  the  animal  any  pain,  for 
they  are  fastened  on  the  cuticular  and  insensible  coat.  They  cannot  stimu- 
late the  stomach  and  increase  its  digestive  power,  for  they  are  not  on  the 
digestive  portion  of  the  stomach.  They  cannot,  by  (heir  roughness,  assist 
the  trituration  or  robbing  down  of  the  food,  for  no  such  office  is  performed 
ill  that  part  of  the  stomach — the  foctd  is  soUiened,  not  nibbed  down.  They 
cannot  be  injurious  to  the  horse,  for  he  enjoys  the  most  perfect  health 
when  the  cuticular  part  of  his  stomach  is  filled  with  them,  and  their  pre- 
sence is  not  even  suspected  until  thej  appear  at  the  anus.  They  cannot 
be  removed  by  medicine,  because  they  are  not  in  (hat  part  of  the  stomach 
to  which  medicine  is  usually  conveyed  ■  and  if  they  were,  their  mouths  are 
too  deeply  buried  in  the  mucns  for  any  medicine,  that  can  safely  be 
administered,  to  affect  tliem ;  and,  last  of  all,  in  due  course  of  time  they 
detach  themselves,  and  come  away.  Therefore,  the  wise  man  will  leave 
them  to  themselves,  or  content  himself  with  picking  them  off  when  they 
collect  under  the  tail  and  annoy  the  animal. 

The  smaller  bot,/and  g,  is  not  so  frequently  found. 

INTESTINES. 

The  food  having  been  partially  digested  in  the  stomach,  and  converted 
I  into  chyme,  passes  through  the  pyloric  orilice  into  the  intestines. 


THE  INTESTINES.  f^ 

:  a  The  edmAiAAcemeni  tSikh  fmall  iniesikiM.  The  ducts  which  convey  the  bile  and  the 

secretion  from  the  pancreas  are  seen  entering  a  little  below. 
h  b  The  convolutions  or  windings  of  the  small  intestines. 
^  e  A  portion  of  the  mesentery. 

d  The  small  intestines  terminating  in  the  ccecum. 

r  The  coscum  or  blind  gut,  with  the  bands  running  along  it,  puckering  and  dividing  it 
into  numerous  cells. 

/  The  beginning  of  the  colon. 

ff  The  continuation  and  expansion  of  the  colon,  divided  like  the  ccecum  into  cells. 

h  The  termination  of  the  colon  in  the  rectum. 

t  The  terminatiou  of  the  rectum  at  the  anus. 

The  intesti,^  of  a  full  grown  horse  are  not  less  than  ninety  feet  ii| 
length.  ..The  length  of  the  intestines  in  different  animals  depends  on  the 
ni^l^re  of  the  food.  The  nutritive  matter  is  with  much  more  difficulty  ex* 
tracted  from  vegetable  than  animal  substances,  therefore  the  alimentary  canal 
IS  large,  long,  and  complicated,  in  those  which,  like  the  horse,  are  fed  on 
herbs  alone.  They  are  divided  into  the  small  and  large  intestines ;  the 
former  of  which  occupy  about  sixty-six  feet,  and  the  latter  twenty-four. 
The  intestines,  like  the  stomach,  are  composed  of  three  coats.  The  outer 
one  -consists  of  the  peritoneum,  that  membrane  whkh  we  have  already 
described  as  covering  the  contents  of  the  belly.  By  means  of  this  coat  the 
bowels  are  confined  in  their  proper  situations  ;  and,  this  membrane  being 
smooth  and  moist,  all  friction  and  concussion  are  avoided.  Pid  the  bowels 
float  loosely  in  the  belly  they  would  be  subject  to  constant  entanglement 
and  injury  amid  the  rapid  and  vioknt  motions  of  the  horse. 

The  middle  coat,  like  that  of  the  stomach,  is  muscular,  and  composed  of 
two  layers  of  fibres,  one  running  longitudinally,  and  the  other  circularly ; 
and  by  means  of  these  muscles,  whkh  are  continually  contracting  and  re- 
laxing from  the  upper  part  downward,  the  food  is  forced  along  the  bowels, 
llie  inner  coat  is  the  mucous  or  villous ; — mucous,  because  it  abounds 
with  small  glands  which  pour  out  a  mucous  fluid  to  lubricate  the  passage 
and  defend  it  from  irritating  or  acrimonious  substances ;  and  villous  from 
its  soft  velvet  feel.  This  coat  is  crowded  with  innumerable  little  mouths, 
which  are  the  commencement  of  minute  vessels,  by  which  the  nutritive 
part  of  the  food  is  taken  up ;  and  these  yessels,  uniting  and  passing  over 
the  mesentery,  carry  this  nutritive  matter  to  a  receptacle  for  it,  whence  it  is 
conveyed  into  the  circulation  and  distributed  to  every  part. 

The  intestines  are  more  particularly  retained  in  their  places  by  the  me' 
geniery,  c,  (middle  of  the  intestines,)  which  is  a  doubling  of  the  peritoneum, 
including  the  intestine  in  its  bottom,  and  likewise  inclosing  between  its 
folds  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  nerves,  and  the  vessels  vvhicb  convey  the 
nutriment  from  the  intestines  to  the  circulation.  The  mesentery  has  some* 
ijvhat  the  appearance  of  an  expanded  fan,  and  all  these  things  ramifying 
between  its  transparent  folds,  give  it  a  beautiful  appearance. 

The  first  of  the  small  intestines  is  the  Duodenum^  a,  so  called  be- 
cause, in  the  human  subject,  it  is  about  twelve  inches  long.  In  the  horse  it 
is  nearly  two  feet  in  length.  It  is  the  largest  in  circumference  of  all  the  small 
intestines.  It  receives  the  food  converted  into  chyme  by  the  digestive  power 
of  the  stomach,  which  in  it  undergoes  another  and  very  important  change ; 
a  portion  of  it  i?  converted  into  chyle.  It  is  mixed  with  the  bile  and  the 
secretion  from  the  pancreas,  whiph  enter  about  fiv^  inches  down  the  intes- 
tine. The  bil^  jseems  to  be  the.  principal  agent  in  this  change ;  no  sooner 
floes  it  nunglewiththfi^chyme«  than  theflukl  begins  to  be  separated  into  t«<:^ 
dbtioct  ingredients ;  a  white  thick  liquid,  X/^msA  c\q\e>  ^\A  ^Qi\!l\^\^^'^ 
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hutrilive  part  oF  the  food,  and  a  yellow,  pulpy  substance,  which  becomw 
the  excremeiit.  Aa  these  matters  pass  on  by  the  motion  of  the  intestines, 
the  separation  becomes  more  complete ;  the  chyle  is  gradually  taken  up 
by  the  mouths  of  tJiese  numerous  little  vessels,  which  are  called  the  lacteals, 
and  at  length  the  excrement  alone  remains. 

The  next  portion  of  the  small  intestine  is  the  Jejunum,  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  empty.  The  passage  of  the  food  seems  to  be  very 
rapid  through  it.  It  is  smaller  in  bulk,  and  paler  in  colour,  than  the 
duodetium. 

To  this  succeeds  the  Ilmim;  but  there  is  no  point  at  which  it  can  he 
said  that  the  jejunum  terminates,  and  the  ileum  begins,  except,  that  the 
latter  is  said  to  be  about  one-fifth  longer  than  the  former.  'I'he  whole  of 
these  small  intestines  will  contain  about  eleven  gallons  of  water. 

At  the  termination  of  the  ileum,  d,  commence  the  large  intestines.  The 
first  of  them  is  the  Ccecutn  (blind),  c,  it  has  but  one  opening  into  it,  and 
consequently  every  thing  that  passes 
through  it,  having  reached  the  blind 
□r  closed  end,  must  return,  in  order  to 
escape.  It  is  not  a  continuatkin  of 
the  ileum,  but  the  ileum  pierces  the 
head  of  it,  as  it  were,  at  right  angles, 
(rf,)  and  projects  some  way  into  it, 
and  lias  a  valve  at  its  extremity,  so 
that  what  has  traversed  the  ileum, 
and  entered  the  head  of  the  colon 
whence  the  eoecum  arises,  cannot  re- 
turn into  the  ileum.  Along  the  outside 
of  the  ccecum  run  three  strong  bands, 
each  of  them  shorter  than  that  intes- 
tine, and  therefore  puckering  it  up, 
and  forming  it  into  three  sets  of  cells,  as  shewn  in  the  accompanying 
side  cut. 

That  portion  of  the  food,  then,  which  has  not  been  taken  up  by  the 
lacteals  or  absorbent  vessels  of  the  small  intestines,  passes  through  this 
valvular  opening  of  the  ileum,  and  a  part  of  it  enters  the  colon,  while  the 
remainder  flows  into  the  eoecum.  Then,  from  this  being  a  blind  pouch, 
and  from  the  cellular  structure  of  this  pouch,  the  food  must  be  detained 
in  it  a  very  long  time;  and  in  order  that,  during  this  detention,  all  the 
nutriment  may  be  extracted,  the  ccecum  and  its  cells  are  larircly  supplied 
with  blood-vessels  and  absorbents.  It  is  principally  the  fluid  part  of  the 
food  that  seems  to  enter  the  cfficum.  A  horse  will  drink  at  once  a  great 
deal  more  than  his  stomach  will  contain,  or  even  if  he  drinks  a  less 
quantity,  it  remains  not  in  the  stomach  or  small  intestines,  but  passes  on  to 
the  ccecum,  and  there  is  retained,  as  in  a  reservoir,  to  supply  the  wants  of 
the  system.  In  his  stale  of  servitude  the  horse  does  not  often  drink  more 
than  twice  or  thrice  in  a  day,  and  the  food  of  the  stabled  horse  being 
chiefly  dry,  this  waler  stomach  is  most  useful  to  him.  The  cojcum  will 
hold  four  gallons. 

The  greater  portion  of  the  food,  and  the  more  solid  part  of  it,  goes  on  to 

the  colon  {g  g).     This  is  an  intestine  of  exceedingly  large  dimensions  ;  it 

of  containing  no  less  than  twelve  gallons  of  liquid  or  pulpy  food, 

ion  with  the  ctccum  and  the   ileum,  although  larger  than  the 

latter  intestine  {/),  it  is  of  comparatively  small  bulk,  but  it  soon  swells 

on  enormous  extent.     It  has  likewise,  in  the  greater  j>art  of  ils 

three  bands  like  the  cfficum,  which  also  divide  it,  internally,  into  Iht! 
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S8m6  description  of  cells.  The  intention  of  this  is  evident, — to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  food,  and  to  give  a  more  extensive  surface  on  which  the 
vessels  of  the  lacteals  may  open  :  and  therefore,  in  the  colon,  all  the  chyle 
is  finally  separated  and  taken  up.  When  this  is  nearly  accomplished,  the 
construction  of  the  colon  is  somewhat  changed :  we  find  but  two  bands 
towards  the  rectum,  and  these  not  puckering  the  intestine  so  much,  or  form- 
ing such  numerous  or  deep  cells.  The  food  does  not  require  to  be  much 
longer  detained,  and  the  mechanism  for  detaining  it  is  gradually  disap- 
pearing. The  blood-vessels  and  absorbents  are  likewise  rapidly  diminish- 
ing. The  colon,  also,  once  more  contracts  in  size,  and  the  chyle  having 
been  all  absorbed,  the  remaining  mass,  being  of  a  harder  consistence, 
is  moulded  into  pellets  or  balls  in  its  passage  through  these  shallower 
celJs.  '  . 

At  the  termination  of  the  colon,  the  Rectum  (straight  gut)  commences. 
Jt  is  smaller  in  circumference  and  capacity  than  the  colon,  and  serves  as  a 
reservoir  for  the  dung  until  it  is  evacuated.  It  has  none  of  these  bands,  be- 
cause, all  the  nutriment  being  extracted,  the  passage  of  the  excrement  that 
remains  should  be  hastened  and-not  retarded.  This  descends  to  the  lower 
part  of  the  rectum,  which  somewhat  enlarges  to  receive  it ;  and  when  it  has 
accumulated  to  a  certain  extent,  the  animal,  by  the  aid  of  the  diaphragm 
and  the  muscles  of  the  belly,  presses  it  out,  and  it  is  evacuated.  A  cu- 
rious circular  muscle,  and  always  in  action,  called  the  sphincter  (binder 
together),  is  placed  at  the  anus,  to  prevent  the  constant  and  unpleasant 
dropping  of  the  fseces,  and  to  retain  them  until  .the  animal  is  disposed  vo- 
luntarily to  expel  them. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 


These  form  a  very  important  part  of  horse  surgery,  and  many  erroneous 
notions  are  prevalent  respecting  them.   The  first  disease  we  will  consider  is 


spasmodic  colic. 


We  have  said,  that  the  passage  of  the  food  through  the  intestinal  canal 
is  effected  by  the  alternate  contraction  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  the  intestines.  When  that  action  is  simply  increased  through  the  whole 
of  the  canal,  the  food  passes  more  rapidly,  and  purging  is  produced ; 
but  the  muscles  of  every  part  of  the  frame  are  liable  to  irregular  and 
spasmodic  action,  and  the  muscular  coat  of  some  portion  of  the  intestines 
may  be  thus  affected.  A  species  of  cramp  may  attack  a  portion  of  the  in- 
testines. The  spasm  may  be  confined  to  a  very  small  part  of  the  canal. 
The  gut  has  been  found,  after  death,  strangely  contracted  in  various  places, 
contraction  not  extending  above  five  or  six  inches  in  any  of  them.  In 
the  horse,  the  ileum  is  the  usual  seat  of  this  disease.  It  is  of  much  import- 
ance to .  distinguish  between  spasmodic  colic  and  inflammation  of  the 
bowels,  for  the  symptoms  have  considerable  resemblance,  although  the 
mode  of  treatment  should  be  very  different. 

The  attack  of  colic  is  usually  very  sudden.  There  is  often  not  the  slightest 
warning.  The  horse  begins  to  shift  his  posture,  look  round  at  his  flanks, 
paw  yioltniXyi  strike  his  belly  with  his  feet,  Ue  doN«iw»  xo^^  ^xi^  ^^oa^.  Sx'ft.- 
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^^H  qnentl;  on  hia  baclc.  In  a  few  minutes  the  pain  Beems  to  cease,  uie  horse 
^^H  shakes  himself,  and  begins  to  feed  ;  but,  on  a  sudden,  the  spasm  returns 
^^B  more  violently,  every  indication  of  pain  is  increased,  he  heaves  at  the  flanks, 
^^B  breaks  out  into  a  profuse  perspiration,  and  throws  himself  more  violently 
^^H  Kboul.  In  the  space  of  an  hour  or  two,  either  the  spasms  begin  to  relax,  and 
^^H  -the  remissions  are  of  lon^r  duration,  or  the  torture  is  augmented  at  every 
^^V  paroxysm,  the  intervals  of  ease  are  fewer  and  less  marked,  and  inflamma- 
^^^     tion  and  death  supervene. 

Of  the  symptoms  by  which  it  may  best  be  distinguished  from  inflamma- 
tion of  the  bowels,  we  shall  speak  when  we  treat  of  that  disease.  Among 
the  causes  of  colic  are,  the  drinking  of  cold  water  when  the  horse  is  heated. 
There  is  not  a  surer  cause  of  violent  spasm  than  this.  Colic  will  some- 
[  iimea  follow  the  exposure  of  a  horse  to  the  cold  air,  or  a  cold  wind  after 
I  violent  exercise.  Green  meat,  although,  generally  speaking,  most  beneficial 
I  4o  the  horse,  yet  given  in  too  large  a  (]iiantity,  or  when  the  horse  is  hot, 
'  1*111  frequently  produce  gripes.  In  some  horses  there  seems  to  be  a  con- 
stitutional predisposition  to  colic.  They  cannot  be  hardly  worked,  or  ex- 
posed to  unusual  cold,  without  a  fit  of  it.  In  many  cases,  when  these 
sorses  have  died,  stones  have  been  found  in  some  part  of  the  alimentary 
I  'teanal. 
■  Fortunately,  we  are  acquainted  with  Bevertt!  medicines  that  allay  these 
spasms  ;  and  the  disease  often  ceases  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  ap- 
I  Reared.  Turpentine  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  remedies,  especially  if 
given  in  union  with  opium.  Three  ounces  of  spirit  or  oil  of  turpentine, 
with  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  given  in  a  pint  of  warm  ale,  will  frequently 
have  an  almost  instantaneous  effect.  The  account  which  we  have  just 
given  of  the  ccecum  will  not  be  forgollen.  Even  a  small  quantity  of  fluid 
'  will  seldom  be  detained  in  the  stomach,  but  will  pass  through  the  ileum  to 
ccKcum  or  water-stomach,  and  in  this  passage  will  come  in  immediate 
■contact  with  the  spasmed  part. 

If  relief  he  not  obtained  in  half  an  hour  it  will  be  prudent  to  bleed,  be- 
'CBUse  the  continuance  of  violent  spasm  will  produce  inflommatiou.     Some 
practidoners  bleed  at  first,  and  it  is  far  from  had  practice;  for  although 
'  ihe  majority  of  cases  will  yield  to  turpentine,  opinm,  and  aloes,  an  eaily 
I  bleeding  may  occasionally  prevent  the  occurrence  of  inflammatiou,  or  at 
1  least  mitigate  it.     If  it  be  clearly  a  case  of  colic,  half  of  the  first  dose  may 
I  'be  repeated,  with  a  full  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes  dissolved  in  warm  water. 
The  stimulus  produced  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  bowels  by  the  purgative 
I    may  counteract  the  irritation  which  caused  the  spasm.  The  belly  should  be 
I  "well  rubbed  with  a  brush  or  warmed  cloth,  but  not  bruised  and  injured  by 
1  the  broom-handle  rubbed  over  the  belly  by  two  great  fellows  with  all  their 
i  Rtrength.    The  horse  should  be  wolkcd  about,  or  trotted  moderately.     The 
I'taotion  thus  produced  in  the  bowels,  and  the  friction  of  one  intestine 
l%ver  the  other,  may  relax  the  spasm,  but  the  hasty  gallop  may  speedily 
T  iouse  inflammation  to  succeed  to  colic.     Clysters  of  warm  water,  or  con- 
taining a  solution  of  aloes,  will  be  injected.    The  patent  syringe  will  here 
*  lie  most  useful. 

AVhen  relief  has  been  obtained,  the  clothing  of  the  horse,  saturated  with 
perspiration,  should  he  removed,  and  fresh,  dry  clothing  suhsiituted. 
He  should  be  well  littered  down  in  a  warm  stable  or  box,  and  have  bran 
mashes  for  the  two  or  three  next  days,  and  drink  only  lukewarm  water. 

Some  persons  give  gin,  and  even  gin  and  pepper,  in  cases  of  gripes. 
This,  however,  is  a  practice  to  which  we  strongly  object ;  it  may  be  useful, 
or  even  9it/J)Cient,  in  ordinary  cases  of  colic,  but  if  there  be  any  inliammtf 
lion  or  tendency  to  ioflamination,  it  cannot  Ml  to  be  highly  ii^urious. 
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CALCULI,  OR  STONES  IN  THE  INTESTINES. 

We  have  mentioned  these  as  a  cause  of  colic  in  horses  that  are  subject  to 
frequent  attacks  of  it  Some  indigestible  substance  lodges  in  the  coecum 
pr  colon :  earthy,  or  half-digested  vegetable  matter  gradually  accumu- 
lates around  this,  and  a.baJl,  weighing  many  pounds,  is  sometimes 
formed.  This  will  produce  colic,  or  obstruct  the  passage  of  the  gut,  or,  by 
its  pressure,  produce  inflammation ;  but  as  there  are  few  or  no  symptoms 
by  wliich  the  presence  of  these  stones  is  clearly  indicated,  and  few,  or 
rather,  no  certain  means,  by  which  they  may  be  removed,  we  will  pass  on 
to  an  occasional  consequence  of  colic. 

> 

INTUSUSCEPTION  OF  THE  INTESTINES. 

The  spasmodic  action  of  the  ileum  long  continued,  maybe  succeeded  by  an 
inverted  action  from  the  coecum  towards  the  stomach,  more  powerful  than 
the  natural  action ;  and  the  contracted  portion  of  the  intestine  is  thus  forced 
into  a  portion  above  it  that  retains  its  natural  calibre ;  and  the  irritation 
caused  by  this  increases  the  action,  until  more  is  forced  in,  and  an  obstruc- 
tion is  formed  which  no  power  can  overcome.  Even  the  natural  motion  of 
the  bowels  will  be  sufficient  to  produce  intususception,  when  the  contrac* 
tion  of  a  portion  of  the  ileum  is  very  great.  There  are  no  symptoms  to 
indicate  the  presence  of  this,  except  continued  and  increasing  pain ;  or 
if  there  were,  all  our  means  of  relief  would  here  fail* 

ENTANGLEMENT  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

This  is  another  and  more  singular  consequence  of  colic.  Although  the 
ileum,  is  enveloped  in  the  mesentery,  and  its  motion  to  a  considerable 
degree  confined^  yet  under  the  spasm  of  colic,  and  during  the  violence  with 
which  the  animal  rolls  and  throws  himself  about,  portions  of  the  ileum 
become  so  entangled  as  to  be  twisted  into  nooses  and  knots,  drawn  toge« 
ther  with  a  degree  of  tightness  scarcely  credible.  Nothing  but  the  extreme 
and  lengthened  torture  of  the  animal  can  lead  us  to  suspect  that  this  has 
taken  place,  and,  could  we  ascertain  its  existence,  there  would  be  no 
cure. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BOWELS. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  malady.  The  first  is  inflammation  of  the 
extenial  coats  of  the  intestines,  accompanied  by  considerable  fever  and  cos- 
tiveness.  The  second  is  that  of  the  internal  or  mucous  coat,  usually  the 
consequence  of  an  over-dose  of  physic,  and  accompanied  by  violent  purg- 
ing. We  will  here  speak  of  the  first  of  these  affections.  It  has  been 
divided  into  inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  and  that  of  the  muscular : 
but.  the  causes,  symptoms,  and  treatment  of  both  are  so  much  alike,  that  it 
would  be  raising  unnecessary  difficulties  to  endeavour  to  distinguish 
between  them.  Inflammation  of  the  external  coats  of  the  stomach,  whether 
the  peritoneal  or  muscular,  or  both,  is  a  very  frequent  and  fatal  disease* 
J t  speedily  runs  its  course,  and  it  is  of  great  consequence  that  its  early 
symptoms  should  be  known.  If  the  horse  has  been  carefully  observed, 
restlessness  and  fever  will  have  been  seen  to  precede  the  attack;  in  many 
cases  a  direct  shivering  fit  will  be  observed ;  the  mouth  will  be  hot,  and  the 
nose.  red.  .  The  horse  will  soon  express  the  most  dreadful  pain  by  pawin^gj^ 
.striking  at  his  belly,  looking  wildly  at  his-  ft«nta>  powask%  wA  \^\^%^ 
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I  The  pulse  will  be  quickened  and  small ;  the  ears  and  legs  cold;  the  belly 
I  tender  and  sometimea  hot ;  the  breathing' quickened ;  the  bowels  costive; 
\  wid  the  horse  becoming  rapidly  and  fearfully  weak. 

It  may  be  useful  to  give  a  short  table  of  tlie  distinguishing  symptoms  of 
I  colic  and  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  because  the  treatment  recommended 
f  for  the  former  would  often  be  fatal  in  the  latter. 


Sudden  iu  its  attack. 

Pulse  rarely  nmch  quickened  in  the  earlj 
period  of  the  disease,  and  during  the  intervnlt 
of  esse:  but  evidently  fnller. 

Xiegs  and  cars  of  the  natntul  temperatiLre 
R«bef  nbtained  from  rubbing  the  belly. 

Itelief  obtained  from  motion. 
Intervals  of  rest. 
Slreugtli  GcaiCL'ty  affected. 


Gradual  in  its   approach,  wiih  previous 
indication!!  of  lever. 

Pulse  verymuch  quickened,  hut  smaU,  and 


le  verymuchqu 
:carce1y  lo  he  ie 


Belly  eiceedingly  tender  and  painful  lo 
(he  tuuch. 

Motion  evidently  increaaing  the  pain. 

Constant  pain. 

Rapid  and  great  weakness. 

a  of  this  disease  are,  first  of  all,  and  most  frequently,  sudden 

I  'exposure  to  cold.     If  a  horse  that  has  been  highly  fed,  carefully  groomed, 

L  and  kept  in  a  warm  stable,  be  heated  with  exercise,  and  have  been  for 

"some  hours  without  food ;  and  in  this  state  of  exhaustion  be  suffered  to 

drink  freely  of  cold  water,  or  be  drenched  with  rain,  or  have  his  legs  and 

belly  washed  with  cold  water,  an  iittack  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  will 

often  follow.     An  overfed  horse  subjected  to  severe  and  long -con  tinned 

exertion,  if  his  lungs  were  previously  weak,  will  probably  be  attacked  by 

inflammation  of  them  ;  but  if  the  lungs  were  sound,  the  bowels  will  on  the 

I    following  day  be  the  seat  of  disease.     Stones  in  the  intestines  are  an 

occasional  cause  of  inflammation,  and  colic  neglected,  or  wrongly  treated, 

will  terminate  in  it. 

The  treatment  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  like  that  of  the  Inngs, 

Bhould  be  prompt  and  energetic.  The  first  and  most  powerful  means  of  cure 

will  be  bleeding.     From  six  to  eight  or  ten  quarts  of  blood  should  be  taken 

as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  bleeding  repealed  to  the  extent  of  four  or  five 

t  quarts  more  if  the  pain  be  not  relieved,  and  the  pulse  have  not  become 

I  rounder  and  fuller.     The  speedy  weakness  tliat  accompanies  this  disease 

f  ^ould  not  deter  from  bleeding  largely.     It  is  the  weakness  that  is  the 

I  consequence  of  violent  inflammation  of  these  parts,  and  if  that  inflamma- 

'  tion  be  subdued  by  the  loss  of  blood,  the  weakness  will  disappear.     The 

'  bleeding  should  be  eftected  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease,  for  there 

D  malady  that  so  quickly  runs  its  course. 

lext  to  bleeding  will  follow  clysters.  Although  the  bowels  are  usuaHy 
I  confined,  we  cannot  administer  a  strong  purgative*;  the  intestines  are 
I  already  in  far  too  irritable  a  state.  The  clyster  may  consist  of  warm  water, 
I  or  very  thin  gruel,  in  whicli  half  a  pound  of  Kpsom  salts,  or  half  an  ounce  of 
I  sloes  has  been  dissolved,  and  too  much  fluid  can  scarcely  be  thrown  up.  If 
ommon  ox-bladder  and  pipe  be  used,  it  should  be  frequently  replenished ; 
with  Iteed's  potent  pump,  already  referred  to,  sufficient  may  be  injected 
I  to  penetrate  beyond  the  rectum,  and  reach  to  the  colon  and  ctccum,  and 

*  The  huuum  practiLioaer  given,  tmder  tliis  dlueose,  and  with  advantage,  very  powerful 
isesof  purgative  medicine;  and  he  may  Iw  disposed  to  demur  to  the  cuutiouu  mode  of 

,  Heeding  we  recommcud  with  regard  lo  tho  horse.  Although  we  may  not  ba  able  fo 
K  gire  him  a  sntisfdctury  theoretical  reason  iu  drfence  of  our  treatment,  we  can  appeal  to  the 

JdQierienco  of  every  vetorinary  sui^oo,  tbot  altiong  doss  of  physic  given  in  inflamnwtjun 

^tbe  l/mvU  would  be  certain  poieoa. 
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dispose  them  to  evacuate  their  contents.  The  horse  may  likewise  be 
encouraged  to  drink  plentifully  of  warm  water  or  thin  gruel ;  and  draughts* 
each  containing  a  couple  of  drachms  of  dissolved  aloes,  may  be  given  every 
six  hours,  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened. 

Next,  it  will  be  prudent  to  endeavour  to  excite  considerable  external 
inflammation,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat  of  internal  disease,  and  there- 
fore the  whole  of  the  belly  should  be  blistered.  In  a  well-marked  case  of 
this  inflammation,  no  time  should  be  lost  in  applying  fomentations,  but  the 
blister  be  at  once  resorted  to.  The  tincture  of  Spanish  flies,  whether  made 
with  spirit  of  wine  or  turpentine,  should  be  well  rubbed  in.  The  legs  should 
be  well  bandaged,  to  restore  the  circulation  to  them,  and  thus  lessen  the 
flow  of  blood  to  the  inflamed  part,  and  for  the  same  reason  the  horse  should 
he  warmly  clothed,  but  the  air  of  the  stable  or  box  should  be  cool. 

No  corn  or  hay  should  be  given  during  the  disease,  but  bran-mashes, 
and  green  meat  if  it  can  be  procured.  The  latter  will  be  the  best  of  all 
food,  and  may  be  given  without  the  slightest  apprehension  of  danger. 
When  the  horse  begins  to  recover,  he  may  get  a  handful  of  com  two  or 
three  times  in  the  day,  and,  if  the  weather  be  warm,  may  be  turned  into 
a  paddock  for  a  few  hours  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  Clysters  of  gruel 
should  be  continued  for  three  or  four  days  afler  the  inflammation  is  begin- 
ning to  subside,  and  good  hand-rubbing  applied  to  the  legs. 

The  second  variety  of  inflammation  of  the  bowels  affects  the  internal  or 
mucous  coat,  and  is  generally  the  consequence  of  physic  given  in  too  great 
quantity,  or  of  an  improper  kind.  The  purging  is  more  violent,  and  con- 
tinues longer  than  was  intended ;  the  animal  shews  that  he  is  suffering 
great  pain ;  he  frequently  looks  round  at  his  flanks ;  his  breathing  is 
laborious,  and  the  pulse  is  quick  and  small ;  not  so  small,  however,  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  peritoneal  coat,  and,  contrary  to  some  of  the  most 
frequent  and  characteristic  symptoms  of  that  disease,  the  mouth  is  hot,  and 
the  legs  and  ears  are  warm.  Unless  the  purging  is  excessive,  and  the 
pain  and  distress  great,  we  should  hesitate  at  administering  any  astringent 
medicine  at  first  We  should  plentifully  administer  gruel,  or  thin  starch, 
or  arrow-root,  by  the  mouth  and  by  clyster,  removing  all  hay  and  com, 
and  particularly  green  meat.  We  should  endeavour  thus  to  sheath  the 
irritated  surface  of  the  bowels,  while  we  permitted  any  remains  of  the 
medicine  to  be  carried  off.  If,  however,  twelve  hours  should  pass,  and 
the  purging  and  the  pain  remain  undiminished,  we  should  continue  the 
gruel,  but  add  to  it  chalk,  catechu,  and  opium,  in  doses  of  an  ounce  of 
the  first,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce  of  the  second,  and  two  scruples  of  the  last, 
repeated  every  six  hours.  As  soon  as  the  purging  begins  to  subside,  the 
astringent  medicine  should  be  lessened  in  quantity,  and  gradually  dis- 
continued. Bleeding  will  rarely  be  necessary  unless  the  inflammation  be 
very  great,  and  attended  by  symptoms  of  general  fever.  The  horse  should 
be  warmly  clothed,  and  be  placed  in  a  warm  stable,  and  his  legs  should  be 
hand  rubbed  and  bandaged. 

Violent  purging,  and  attended  with  much  inflammation  and  fever,  will 
sometimes  occur  from  other  causes.  Green  meat  will  sometimes  purge. 
A  horse  worked  hard  upon  green  meat  will  scour.  The  remedy  is  change 
of  diet,  or  less  labour.  Young  horses  will  scour,  and  sometimes  without 
any  apparent  cause.  Astringents  should  be  used  with  much  caution  here. 
It  is  probably  an  effort  of  nature  to  get  rid  of  something  that  offends.  A  few 
doses  of  gruel  will  assist  in  effecting  this  purpose,  and  the  purging  will 
ctese  without  astringent  medicine. 

Some  horses  that  are  not  welUrihhed  home,  (having  too  ^xe.^!  %'^'Wife. 
between  the  last  rib  and  the  hip-bone,)  are  subjecX  Xo  ^\a^\w^VL  \fta\^>iw» 
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I 

^^B  This 


ueua]  esertron  is  required  rrdm  ihem.  They  nre  recoffnised  by  Ihe  (erm 
pf  tw7»Ay  horses.  They  ere  olien  free  and  fleet,  but  deBtilute  of  coiilinuance. 
They  should  have  ratlier  more  than  the  usual  allowance  of  corn,  with  beans, 
when  at  work ;  and  a  cordial  ball,  with  one  drachm  of  catechu,  and  ten 
fraiot  of  opium  will  ollea  be  serviceable  either  before  or  after  «  journey 


Worms  of  different  kinds  inhabit  the  intewlines  ;  but  except  when  they  exist 
in  very  great  numbers,  they  are  not  so  hiirllul  as  is  jretieroliy  supposed, 
although  the  groom  or  carter  may  trace  to  them  hidebound,  and  cough, 
>nd  loss  of  appetite,  and  gripes,  and  megrims,  and  a  variety  of  other 
ailments.  Of  the  origin  or  mode  of  propagation  of  these  parasitical 
animals  we  will  say  nothing;  neither  writers  on  medicine,  nur  even  on 
natural  history,  have  given  us  any  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter. 

The  long  white  worm  (Ivmbricus  frrsn)  much  resembling  the  common 
earth-worm,  and,  beinff  from  six  to  len  indies  long,  inhabits  ihe  small  in- 
testines. It  is  a  formidable  looking  animal,  and  if  there  are  many  of  them 
they  may  consume  more  than  can  be  spared  of  the  nutritive  part  of  the  food 
or  Ibe  mucus  of  the  bowels  ;  and  we  think  that  we  have  seen  a  tight  skin, 
and  rough  coat,  and  tucked  up  belly,  connected  with  their  presence.  They 
have  then,  however,  been  voided  in  large  quantities,  and  when  they  are  not 
thus  voided  we  should  be  disposed  to  trace  these  appearances  to  other 
causes.  A  dose  of  physic  vvill  sometimes  bring  away  almost  incredible  quaii' 
titles  of  Ihem.  Calomel  is  frequently  given  as  a  vermifuge.  The  seldomer 
this  drug  is  adminislercd  to  the  horse  tite  better.  It  is  Ihe  principal  ingredient 
in  some  quack  medicines  for  the  eKpulslon  of  worms  In  the  human  subject, 
and  thence,  perhaps,  it  came  to  be  used  for  the  horse,  but  in  him  we 
believe  it  to  be  inert  as  a  vermifuge,  or  only  useful  as  quickening  the 
operation  of  the  aloes.  When  (he  horse  can  be  spared,  a  strong  dose  of 
physic  is  an  excellent  vermifuge,  so  far  as  the  long  round  worm  is  con- 
cerned ;  but  perhaps  a  better  medicine,  and  not  interfering  with  either  the 
feeding  or  work  of  the  horse,  is  two  drachms  of  emelic  tartar,  with  a  scnipU 
of  ginger,  made  into  a  ball,  with  linseed  meal  and  treacle,  and  given  every 
morning  half  an  hour  belbre  the  horse  is  fed. 

A  smaller,  darker  coloured  worm,  called  the  needle  worm,  or  anearu, 
inhabits  the  large  inlealines.  Hundreds  of  them  sometimes  descend  into 
the  rectum,  and  immense  quantities  have  been  found  in  the  cieeum.  These 
are  a  more  serious  nuisance  that  the  former,  for  they  cause  a  very  Irouble- 
eome  irritation  about  the  fundament,  which  sometimes  sadly  annoys  the 
horse.  Ttieir  existence  can  generally  be  discovered,  by  a  small  portion  of 
mucus,  which  hardening,  is  converted  into  a  powder,  and  is  found  aboitt 
the  anns.  Physic  will  sometimes  bring  away  great  numbers  of  these 
worms,  but  when  there  is  much  irritation  about  the  tail,  and  much  of  ihia 
mucus  indicating  that  they  have  descended  into  the  rectum,  an  injection  of 
A  quart  of  linseed  oil,  or  of  an  ounce  of  aloes  dissolved  in  warm  water, 
will  be  a  more  elfectual  remedy. 

The  tape  worm  is  seldom  ibuiid  in  the  horse. 


PHYSICKING. 


would  seem  to  be  the  most  convenient  place  to  speak  of  physicking 
cs,  a  mode  of  treatment  necessary  under  various  diseases,  hut  which 
njured  the  constitution  of  more  horses,  and  in  fact  absolutely  destroyed 
oftliem,  iiian  any  other  thing  that  can  be  meutiuned.    When  a  bom 
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eomes  from  grass  to  hard  meat,  or  from  the  cool  open  air  to  a  heated 
stable,  a  dose  of  physic  or  even  two  doses  may  be  useful  to  prevent  the 
tendency  to  inflammation  which  must  be  the  necessary  consequence  of 
so  sudden  and  great  a  change.  To  a  horse  that  is  becoming  too  fat,  or 
has  surfeit,  or  grease,  or  mange,  or  that  is  out  of  condition  from  inactivity 
of  the  digestive  organs,  a  dose  of  physic  is  often  most  serviceable ;  but  we 
do  enter  our  protest  against  the  periodical  physicking  of  all  horses  in  Iht 
spring  and  the  autumn,  and  more  particularly  against  that  severe  system 
which  is  thought  to  be  necessary  to  train  them  for  work,  and  the  absuid 
method  of  treating  the  horse  when  under  the  operation  of  physic. 

A  horse  should  be  carefully  prepared  for  the  action  of  physic.  Two  or 
three  bran-mashes  given  on  that  or  the  preceding  day  are  far  from  suffl* 
cient,  when  a  horse  is  about  to  be  physicked,  whether  to  promote  his  condU 
tion  or  in  obedience  to  custom.  Mashes  should  be  given  until  the  dung 
becomes  softened;  a  less  quantity  of  physic  will  then  suffice,  and  it  will 
more  quickly  pass  through  the  intestines,  and  be  more  equally  diffused  over 
them.  Five  drachms  of  aloes,  given  when  the  dung  has  thus  been  sofleiied^ 
will  act  much  more  effectually,  and  much  more  safely  than  seven  drachuit» 
when  the  lower  intestines  are  obstructed  by  hardened  feeces. 

On  the  day  on  which  the  physic  is  given,  the  horse  should  have  walking 
exercise,  or  may  be  gently  trotted  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  twice  in  th9 
day ;  but  after  the  physic  begins  to  work,  he  should  not  be  moved  from 
his  stall.  Exercise  then  would  produce  gripes,  irritation,  and  possibly 
dangerous  inflammation.  The  common  and  absurd  practice  is  to  give  the 
horse  most  exercise  after  the  physic  has  begun  to  operate. 

A  little,  hay  may  be  put  into  the  rack  ;  as  much  mash  may  be  given  aa 
the  horse  will  eat,  and  as  much  water,  with  the  coldness  of  it  taken  off,  aa 
he  will  drink.  If,  however,  he  obstinately  refuses  to  drink  warm  water,  tt 
is  better  that  he  should  have  it  cold,  than  to  continue  without  taking  any 
fluid ;  but  he  should  not  be  suffered  to  take  more  than  a  quart  at  a  tiine» 
with  an  interval  of  at  least  an  hour  between  each  portion. 

When  the  purging  has  ceased,  or  the  physic  U  set,  a  mash  should  be 
given  once  or  twice  every  day  until  the  next  dose  is  taken^  between  whk:li 
and  the  setting  of  the  first  there  should  be  an  interval  of  a  week.  Th« 
horse  should  recover  from  the  languor  and  debility  occasioned  by  the  first 
dose,  before  he  is  harassed  by  a  second. 

Eight  or  ten  tolerably  copious  motions  will  be  perfectly  sufficient  to 
answer  every  good  purpose,  although  the  groom  or  the  carter  may  not  ba 
satisfied  unless  double  the  quantity  are  procured.  The  consequence  of  too 
strong  purgation  will  be,  that  a  lowness  and  weakness  will  hang  about  tlM 
horse  for  many  days  or  weeks,  and  inflammation  will  often  ensue  from  the 
over-irritation  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

Long  continued  custom  has  made  aloes  the  almost  invariable  purgative 
of  the  horse,  and  very  properly  so;  for  there  is  no  other  at  once  so  sure 
and  safe.  The  Barbadoes  aloes,  although  sometimes  very  dear,  should 
alone  be  used.  The  dose,  with  a  horse  properly  prepared,  will  vary  fix>m 
five  to  seven  drachms.  The  preposterous  doses  of  nine,  ten,  or  even 
twelve  drachms  are,  happily  for  the  horse,  generally  abandoned.  Custom 
has  assigned  the  form  of  a  ball  to  physic,  but  good  sense  will  in  due  time 
introduce  the  solution  of  aloes,  as  acting  more  speedily,  effectually,  and 
safely. 

.  The  only  other  purgative  on  which  dependence  can  be  placed  is  the 
CROTON.  The  &rina  or  meal  of  the  nut  is  used  ;  but  from  its  acrimony  it 
ahoidd  be  given  in  the  form  of  ball,  with  linseed  meal.  The  dose  varvea 
from  ft  scnmle  to  half  a  drachm.    It  acts  mote  voefid^^s  V)(vvcv  ^^  ^^m^ 
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without  the  nausea  which  they  produce  ;  but  it  causes  hiore  watery  stoolSi 
and  consequently  more  debility. 

LiNSBED  OIL  ia  an  uncertain  but  safe  purgative,  in  doses  from  a  pound 
to  a  pound  and  a  half.  Olive  oil  is  more  uncertain  but  safe;  and  castor 
oil.,  that  mild  aperient  in  the  human  being,  is  both  uncertain  and  unsafe. 
Epsom  salts  are  ineiflcacious,  except  in  immense  doses  of  a  pound  and  a 
half,  and  then  not  always  safe. 

The  horse,  and  particularly  the  perfect  horse,  is  occasionally  subject  to 


I    A  portion  of  the  intestine  protrudes  out  of  the  cavity  of  the  belly  either 
through  some  natural  or  artificial  opening.     In  some  cases  it  may  be 
'   returned,  but  from  the  impossibility  of  applying  a  truss  or  bandage  it  soon 
I  jeturns  again.     At  other  limes  the  opening  is  so  narrow,  that  the  g^t, 
I   gradually  distended  by  fteces,  or  thickened  by  inflammation,  cannot  be 
I  returned,  and  sirong-H^a (erf  hernia  is  then  said  to  exist.     The  seat  of  hernia 
I   is  either  in  the  scrotum  of  the  perfect  horse,  or  the  groin  of  the  gelding. 
The  causes  are  violent  struggling  when  under  operations,  over-esertion, 
kicks,  or  accidents.     The  assistance  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  here  indis- 
pensable. 

THE  LIVER. 

Between  the  stomach  and  the  diaphragm,  its  right  lobe  or  division  In  con- 
tact with  the  diaphragm,  the  duodenum  and  the  right  kidney,  and  the 
middle  and  left  divisions  with  the  stomach,  is  the  liver,  It  is  an  irregu- 
larly shaped,  reddish-brown  substance  of  considerable  bulk,  and  performs 
a  very  singular  and  important  office. 

We  have  already  stated  (p.  176)  that  the  blood,  which  has  been  conveyed 
to  the  different  parts  of  the  body  by  the  arteries,  is  carried  back  to  the 
heart  by  the  veins;  but  that  which  is  returned  from  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  and  spleen,  and  pancreas,  and  mesentery,  instead  of  flowing 
directly  to  the  heart,  passes  first  through  the  liver.  It  enters  by  two  large 
Tessels  which  spread  by  means  of  innumerable  minute  branches  through 
every  part  of  the  liver.  As  the  blood  traverses  this  organ,  a  fluid  is  sepa- 
rated from  it,  called  the  bile.  This  ia  probably  a  kind  of  excrement,  the 
continuance  of  which  in  the  blood  would  be  injurious ;  but  while  this  is 
thrown  off,  another  important  purpose  is  answered;  the  process  of  digestion 
is  promoted,  and  particularly  by  the  bile  changing  the  nutritive  part  of  the 
food  from  chyme  into  chyle,  and  separating  it  from  that  which,  containing 
,   little  or  no  nutriment,  ia  voided  as  excrement. 

The  bile,  thus  formed,  is  in  most  animals  received  into  a  reservoir, 

I  lite  gall-Madder,  whence  it  is  conveyed  into  the  duodenum  {g,  p,  S03) 

1   ftt  the   times,  and  in   the   quantities,  which  the  purposes   of  digestion 

requu* ;  but  the  horse  has  no  gall-bladder,  and,  consequently,  the  bile 

I   flows  into  the  intestine  as  fast  as  it  is  separated  from  the  blood.     The 

,    reason  of  this  is  plain;  a  small  stomach  was  given  to  the  horse,  that  the  ' 

food  might  quickly  pass  out  of  it,  and  the  diaphragm  and  the  lungs  might 

not  be  injuriously  pressed  upon,  when  we  require  his  utmost  speed  ;  aad 

that  we  might  use  him  with  liiile  danger  compared  with  that  which  would 

attach  lo  other  animals,  even  when  his  stomach  is  distended  with  food. 

.     Then  the  stomach,  so  small,  and  so  speedily  emptied,  must  be  oftener 

L    replenished;  the  horse  must  be  oftener  eating,  and  food  must  be  oftener 

i  jmssioff  out  of  his  stomach ;  and,  conseciuently,  there  is  no  necessity  for  ihia 
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teservoir.  The  ox  occupies  a  long  time  in  filling  his  paunch,  and  it  is  only 
during  rumination  that  the  food  passes  into  the  true  stomach  to  be  digested! 
The  meal  of  the  dog  is  speedily  swallowed.  They  need  a  gall-bladder  to 
contain  the  bile,  which  continues  to  be  secreted  when  it  cannot  be  used: 
but  to  the  horse,  so  frequently  eating,  it  would  be  useless* 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  LIVER 

Is  a  disease  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  horse.  He  is  not  exposed  to  the  causes 
which  produce  that  complaint  in  other  animals.  Although  his  food  is  some- 
times highly  nutritive,  the  work  which  is  exacted  from  him  prevents  it  from 
unduly  stimulating  this  important  organ ;  and  when  inflammation  of  the 
liver  does  occur,  it  is  with  so  much  difficulty  distinguished  from  that  of 
the  bowels,  that  if  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  skin  are  not  present,  even 
the  professional  man  is  liable  to  be  deceived. 

Bleeding  from,  or  rupture  op  the  liver,  is  another  disease  of  old 
horses,  and  especially  of  those  that  have  been  highly  fed.  It  is  generally 
fatal,  but  of  unfrequent  occurrence ;  it  is  recognised  by  the  frequent  and 
feeble  pulse,  the  pawing  and  sighing  of  the  animal,  the  coldness  of  the 
extremities,  whiteness  of  the  eye  and  mouth,  fulness  of  the  belly,  and 
speedy  debility.  A  veterinary  surgeon  is  alone  competent  to  give  assistance 
here* 

jaundice. 

Commonly  called  the  yellov^s,  is  a  more  tractable  disease,  and  a  little 
tnore  frequent.  It  is  the  introduction  of  bile  into  the  general  circula- 
tion, and  which  is  usually  caused  by  some  obstruction  in  the  ducts  or 
tubes  which  convey  the  bile  firom  the  liver  to  the  intestines.  The 
horse,  however,  has  but  one  duct,  through  which  the  bile  usually  flows  as 
quickly  as  it  is  formed,  and  there  is  no  gall-bladder  in  which  it  can  become 
thickened,  and  even  hardened  into  masses  so  hard  as  to  be  very  appro- 
priately called  gall-stones.  Jaundice  does,  however,  occasionally  appear 
either  from  an  increased  flow  or  altered  quality  of  the  bile,  or  obstruction 
*ven  in  this  simple  tube.  The  yellowness  of  the  eyes  and  mouth,  and  of 
the  skin  where  it  is  not  covered  with  hair,  mark  it  sufficiently  plainly. 
The  dung  is  small  and  hard ;  the  urine  high  coloured ;  the  horse  languid, 
and  the  appetite  impaired. 

It  is  first  necessary  to  inquire  whether  this  affection  of  the  liver  be  not 
the  consequence  of  the  sympathy  of  this  organ  with  some  other  part ;  for, 
to  a  very  considerable  degree,  it  frequently  accompanies  inflammation  of 
the  bowels  and  the  lungs.  These  diseases  being  subdued,  jaundice  will 
disappear.  If  there  be  no  other  disease  to  any  great  extent,  we  must 
endeavour  to  restore  the  natural  passage  of  the  bile  by  purgatives,  hot 
consisting  of  large  doses,  lest  there  should  be  some  undetected  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  lungs  or  bowels,  in  either  of  which  a  strong  purgative  would 
be  dangerous ;  but  given  in  small  quantities,  repeated  at  short  intervals, 
and  until  the  bowels  are  freely  opened.  Two  drachms  of  aloes,  and  one  of 
calomel,  given  twice  every  day,  will  be  as  much  as  can  at  all  times  be 
administered  with  safety.  Bleeding  should  always  be  resorted  to,  regu- 
lated according  to  the  apparent  degree  of  inflammation,  and  the  occasional 
stupor  of  the  animal.  Plenty  of  water  slightly  warmed,  or  thin  gruel, 
should  be  given ;  the  horse  should  be  warmly  clothed,  and  the  stable  well 
ventilated,  but  not  cold.  Carrots  or  green  meat  will  be  very  beneficial. 
Should  the  purging,  when  once  Excited,  prove  violent,  we  should  be  in  Ba 
Biaste  to  stop  it,  unless  inflammation  is  begvniuwg  lo  >Dfc  cwsftftRXR^^w&CL 
it,  or  the  bone  is  very  weak.    The  medicine  iecomm«iAft^\MA«t  ^\«s*wk^ 
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may  then  be  exhibited.  A  few  slight  tonics  should  be  given  when  the 
horse  is  recovering  from  an  attack  of  strangles.  Two  drachms  each  of 
gentian  and  chamomile,  with  one  of  ginger,  will  form  a  useful  ball. 

THE  SPLEEN. 

This  organ,  known  commonly  by  the  name  of  the  melt^  is  a  long,  bluish- 
brown  substance,  broad  and  thick  at  one  end  and  tapering  at  the  other, 
lying  along  the  left  side  of  the  stomach,  and  between  it  and  the  short  ribn 
It  is  of  a  spongy  nature,  divided  into  numerous  little  cells  not  unlike  a 
honey  comb,  and  over  which  thousands  of  minute  vessels  thickly  spread* 
The  particular  use  of  this  body  has  never  been  clearly  ascertained ;  for  in 
Bome  cruel  experiments  it  has  been  removed  without  apparent  injury  tO 
digestion,  or  any  other  function.  It  is,  however,  useful,  at  least  occa* 
sionally,  or  it  would  not  have  been  given.  It  is  perhaps  a  reservoir  or 
receptacle  for  any  fluid  that  may  be  conveyed  into  the  stomach  more  than 
is  sufficient  for  the  purposes  of  digestion. 

The  spleen  is  sometimes  very  extraordinarily  enlarged,  and  has  been 
ruptured ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of  any  symptoms  by  which  this  can  be 
discovered. 

THE  PANCREAS. 

In  the  domestic  animals  which  are  used  for  food,  this  organ  is  called  the 
sweetbread.  It  lies  between  the  stomach  and  left  kidney.  It  much 
resembles  in  structure  the  salivary  glands  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
mouth,  and  the  fluid  which  it  secretes  is  very  like  common  saliva^  The 
pancreatic  fluid  is  carried  into  the  intestines  by  a  duct  which  enters  at  the 
name  aperture  with  that  from  the  liver.  Its  use,  whether  to  dilute  the  bile* 
or  the  chyme,  or  to  assist  in  the  separation  of  chyme  from  the  feculent 
matter,  has  never  beeil  ascertained,  but  it  is  clearly  employed  in  aiding  the 
process  of  digestion. 

We  know  not  of  any  disease  to  which  the  pancreas  of  the  horse  is  liable. 

As  soon  as  the  belly  of  most  of  our  domestic  animals  is  opened,  a  mem* 
brane  is  perceived  spreading  over  all  the  contents  of  this  cavity ;  it  is 
denominated 

THE  OMENTUM, 

Or  cawl.  It  is  a  doul>iing  of  the  peritoneum,  or  rather  consists  of  four 
layers  of  it.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  placed  between  the  intestinee 
aud  the  walls  of  the  belly,  to  prevent  concussion  and  injury  during  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  animal.  That,  however,  cannot  be  its  principal  use 
in  the  horse,  from  whom  the  most  rapid  movements  are  required ;  for  in 
him  it  is  unusually  short,  extending  only  to  the  pancreas,  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  colon.  Being,  however,  thus  short,  the  horse  is  exempt 
fmm  a  very  troublesome  and,  occasionally,  fatal  species  of  rupture,  when 
a  portion  of  the  omentum  penetrates  through  some  accidental  opening  in 
the  covering  of  the  belly. 

The  blood  contains  a  great  quantity  of  watery  fluid  unnecessary  for  the 
nutriment  or  repair  of  the  frame.  There  likewise  mingle  with  it  matters 
which  would  be  noxious  if  sufiered  to  accumulate  too  much. 

THE  KIDNEYS  ' 

are  actively  employed  in  separating  this  water,  and  likewise  carrying  off  e 

Bubst&ace  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  ingredient  in  urine,  called  th# 

urea^  and  consists  principally  of  that  YfbxcVi  vrovAd  be  poisonous  to  thi 
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animal.  The  kidneys  are  two  large  glandular  bodies,  placed  under  the 
loins»  very  much  of  the  shape  of  a  kidney  bean.  The  right  kidney  is  most 
forward,  lying  under  the  liver ;  the  left  is  pushed  more  backward  by  the 
stomach  and  spleen.  A  large  artery  runs  to  each,  carrying  not  less  thaft 
s  sixth  part  of  the  whole  of  the  blood  that  circulates  through  the  frame. 
The  artery  divides  into  innumerable  little  branches  most  curiously  compli- 
cated and  coiled  upon  each  other ;  and  the  blood,  traversing  these  convo- 
lutions, has  its  watery  parts  and  others  the  retaining  of  which  would  be 
injurious,  separated  from  it. 

The  fluid  thus  separated  varies  materially  both  in  quantity  and  composi<* 
lion,  even  during  health.  There  is  no  animal  in  which  it  varies  so  much 
ms  in  the  horse.  There  is  no  organ  in  that  animal  so  muoh  under  our 
command  as  the  kidney ;  and  no  medicines  are  so  useful,  or  may  be  so 
injurious,  as  diuretics.  In  speaking  of  fever  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  indeed  inflammation  generally,  we  have  recommended  the  use  of  .nitre 
and  digitalis,  not  only  on  account  of  their  febrifuge  or  sedative  effects,  but 
because  they  act  as  diuretics.  They  stimulate  the  kidneys  to  separate  more 
aqueous  fluid  than  they  otherwise  would  do,  and  thus  lessen  the  quantity 
of  blood ;  the  quantity  which  the  heart  is  labouring  to  circulate  through 
the  frame,  and  the  quantity  which  is  determined  or  driven  to  a  part  already 
overloaded.  The  main  objects  we  have  to  accomplish  in  these  diseases 
is  to  reduce  the  force  of  the  circulation,  and  to  calm  the  violence  of  excite- 
ment ;  and  diuretics,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  blood,  are  useful  assist- 
ants in  accomplishing  these  purposes.  It  is,  however,  in  the  varieties  of 
dropsy  that  their  beneflt  is  most  evident  The  horse  is  more  subject  to 
effusions  of  fluid  in  particular  parts  than  any  other  domestic  animal. 
Swelled  legs  is  a  disease  peculiar  to  him.  The  ox,  the  sheep,  the  dog,  th& 
ass,  and  even  the  mule,  have  it  very  seldom ;  and  for  the  removal  of  this 
deposit  of  fluid  in  the  cellular  substance  of  the  legs  we  have  recourse  to 
diuretics.  The  kidneys  are  stimulated  to  separate  more  than  the  usual 
quantity  of  water  from  the  blood.  In  order  to  make  up  this  deficiency  in 
quantity,  the  absorbents  set  to  work,  and  they  take  up  and  pour  into  the 
drculation  the  fluid  which  had  been  effused  in  the  legs.  The  legs  of  many 
horses  cannot  be  rendered  fine,  or  kept. so,  without  the  use  of  diuretics; 
nor  can  grease,  often  connected  with  these  swellings,  producing  them  or 
caused  by  them,  be  otherwise  subdued.  We  therefore  rank  diuretics 
among  the  most  useful  of  the  veterinary  medicines. 

In  injudicious  hands,  however,  these  medicines  are  sadly  abused. 
Among  the  absurdities  of  stable  management  there  is  nothing  so  injurious 
as  the  frequent  use  of  diuretics.  Not  only  are  the  kidneys,  so  often  over- 
excited, weakened,  disposed  to  disease,  but  the  whole  frame  become^ 
debilitated,  for  the  absorbents  have  carried  away  a  great  part  of  that  which 
was  necessary  to  the  health  and  condition  of  the  horse,  m  order  to  supply 
the  deficiency  of  blood  occasioned  by  the  inordinate  discharge  of  urine.  There 
is  likewise  one  important  fact  of  which  the  groom  or  the  horseman  seldom 
thinks ;  that  when  he  is  removing  these  humours  by  the  imprudent  use  of 
diuretics,  he  is  only  attacking  a  symptom  or  a  consequence  of  disease,  and 
not  the  disease  itself.  The  legs  will  fill  again,  and  the  grease  will  return. 
While  the  cause  remains,  the  effect  will  be  produced.  We  shall  say  more 
of  this  when  we  treat  particularly  of  these  diseases  of  the  extremities. 

In  the  administration  of  diuretics  there  are  two  things  to  be  chiefly  attended 
to.  The  first  is  that  which  seems  to  be  contradictory,  but  the  good  etfect 
of  which  the  testimony  of  every  intelligent  man  will  confirm — let  the  hone 
have  plenty  to  drink.  Not  only  will  mflammation  be  prevented,  but  the 
operatioa  of  the  medicine  will  be  much  ptomoled.    \l  mew  'w^N«2t  ^^o«a» 
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usual  be  drunk,  a  great  deal  more  will  be  evacuated.  The  next  CBU&mii 
that  iluring^  the  administration  of  a  diuretic  neither  the  clothing  nor  the 
stable  should  be  too  warm,  otherwise  that  which  was  intended  to  stimulate 
the  kidney  will  pass  off  by  perspiration  ;  for  it  seems  to  be  a  law  of  the 
frame,  that  what  increases  the  discharge  from  the  skin  proportionably 
lessens  the  action  of  the  kidneys. 

The  best  diuretic,  and  which  given  simply  to  promote  an  increased  secre- 
tion from  the  kidneys,  supersedes  every  other,  is  turpentine ;  eitlier  the 
common  liquid  turpentine  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce,  and  made  into  a  ball 
■with  linseed  meal,  and  half  a  drachm  of  ginger ;  or,  what  is  better,  the 
same  quantity  of  powdered  resin,  with  two  drachms  of  linseed  meal,  and 
half  a  drachm  of  ginger,  formed  into  a  mass  with  palm-oil.  in  cases 
of  inflammation  or  fever,  nitre  or  digitalis  should  be  used.  Tlie  spirit  of 
nitrous  ether,  cream  of  tartar,  and  balsam  of  capivi  have  some  diuretic 
effect.^ 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  KIDNEY 

Is  no  uncommon  disease  in  the  horse,  and  is  more  unskilfully  and  tatally 
treated  than  almost  any  other.  The  early  symptoms  are  those  of  fever 
generally,  but  the  seat  of  the  disease  soon  becomes  evident.  The  horse 
looks  anxiously  round  at  his  flanks;  stands  with  his  hinder  legs  wide  apart; 
straddles  as  he  walks  ;  expresses  pain  in  turning;  shrinks  when  the  loins 
are  pressed,  and  some  degree  of  heat  is  felt  there.  The  urine  is  voided  in 
small  quantities,  and  frequently  it  is  high-coloured,  and  sometimes 
bloody.  The  attempt  to  urinate  becomes  more  frequent,  and  the  quantity 
voided  smaller ;  until  the  animal  strains  painfully  and  violently,  but  the 
discharge  is  nearly  or  quite  suppressed.  The  pulse  is  quick  and  hard ;  full 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  but  rapidly  becoming  small,  yet  not  losing 
its  character  of  hardness.  These  symptoms  clearly  indicate  an  affectiou  of 
the  urinary  organs ;  but  they  do  not  distinguish  inflammation  of  the  kidney 
from  tliat  of  the  bladder.  The  hand  must  be  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
If  the  bladder  be  felt  full  and  hard  under  the  rectum,  there  is  inflammation 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder :  if  the  bladder  be  empty,  yet  on  the  portion  of 
the  intestines  immediately  over  it  there  is  more  than  natural  heat  and  ten- 
derness, there  is  inflammation  of  the  body  of  the  bladder ;  but  if  the 
bladder  be  empty,  and  there  is  no  increased  heat  or  tenderness,  there  13 
inflammation  of  the  kidney. 

Among  the  causes  are  improper  food.  There  is  no  more  frequent  cause 
than  hay  that  has  been  mow-burnt,  or  oats  that  are  musty.  The  former 
should  look  well  to  this.  Oats  that  have  been  dried  on  the  kiln  acquire  a 
diuretic  property,  and  if  horses  are  long  fed  on  them,  the  continual  excite* 
ment  of  this  organ  which  they  produce  will  degenerate  into  inflammation. 
Too  powerful,  or  too -often-repeated  diuretics  produce  inflammation  of  the 
kidney;  or  a  degree  of  irritation  and  weakness  of  that  organ,  that  disposes 
to  inflammation  from  causes  that  would  otherwise  have  no  injurious  effect. 
If  a  horse  is  sprained  in  the  loins,  by  being  urged  on,  far  or  fast,  by  a 
heavy  rider,  or  by  being  suddenly  pulled  up  on  his  haunches,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  muscles  of  the  loins  is  often  speedily  transferred  to  the 
kidneys,  with  which  they  lie  in  contact.  Exposure  to  cold  is  another  fre- 
quent origin  of  this  malady,  especially  if  the  horse  be  drenched  with  rain, 
or  the  wet  drips  upon  hb  loins ;  and  more  particularly,  if  he  were  previ- 
ously disposed  to  inflammation,  or  these  organs  had  been  previously 
weakened.  For  this  reason,  hackney-coacli  horses  and  others,  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather,  and  often  fed  on  unwholesome  provender, 
~   should  have,  Iheir  loins  protected  b^  a.  leather  or  a  cloth. 
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The  treatment  will  only  vary  from  that  of  inflammation  of  other  parts* 
by  the  consideration  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  organ  affected.  Bleeding  must 
be  promptly  resorted  to,  and  carried  to  its  full  extent.  An  active  purge 
should  next  be  administered ;  and  a  counter-inflammation  excited  as  near 
aa  possible  to  the  seat  of  disease.  For  this  purpose,  the  loins  should 
be  fomented  with  hot  water,  or  covered  with  a  mustard  poultice;  but 
no  cantharides  or  turpentine  must  be  used,  and,  most  of  all,  must  no 
diuretic  be  given  internally.  When  the  groom  finds  this  difficulty  or  sup- 
pression of  staling,  he  immediately  has  recourse  to  a  diuretic  ball,  to  force 
on  the  urine ;  and  by  thus  farther  irritating  a  part  already  too  much  ex- 
cited, he  adds  fuel  to  fire,  and  frequently  destroys  the  horse.  When  the 
action  of  the  purgative  begins  a  little  to  cease,  white  hellebore  may  be 
administered,  in  doses  of  a  scruple  three  times  a  day,  with  or  without 
emetic  tartar.  The  horse  should  be  warmly  clothed ;  his  legs  well  band- 
aged, and  plenty  of  water  offered  to  him.  The  food  should  be  carefully 
examined,  and  anything  that  could  have  excited,  or  that  may  prolong  the 
irritation,  carefully  removed. 

DIABETES,  OR  PROFUSE  STALING, 

Is  a  comparatively  rare  disease.  It  is  the  consequence,  generally,' of 
undue  irritation  of  the  kidney,  by  bad  food  or  strong  diuretics;  and 
sometimes  follows  inflammation  of  the  kidney.  It  can  seldom  be  traced 
in  the  horse  to  any  disease  of  the  digestive  organs.  The  treatment  is  ob- 
scure, and  the  result  oflen  uncertain.  It  is,  evidently,  increased  action 
of  the  kidney,  and  therefore  the  most  rational  plan  of  treatment  is  to  en-r 
deavour  to  abate  that  action ;  and  nearly  the  same  course  should  be  pur"» 
sued  in  the  early  stage  of  diabetes,  as  in  actual  inflammation ;  but  the 
lowering  system  should  not  be  carried  to  so  great  an  extent.  To  bleeding, 
purging,  and  counter-irritation,  medicines  of  an  astringent  quality  should 
succeed,  as  catechu,  the  powdered  leaf  of  the  wortle-berry  (uva  ursi),  and 
opium,  in  doses  of  two  drachms  each  of  the  two  first,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  the  last  Very  careful  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  food.  The  hay 
and  oats  should  be  of  the  best  quality ;  and  green  meat,  and  especially 
carrots,  will  be  very  serviceable.* 

THE  BLADDER. 

The  urine  separated  by  the  blood  is  discharged  by  the  minute  vessels,  of 
which  we  have  spoken^  into  some  larger  canals,  which  terminate  in  a 
cavity  or  reservoir  in  the  body  of  the  kidney,  called  its  pelvis ;  and  thence 
is  conveyed  by  a  duct,  called  the  ureter,  to  a  larger  reservoir,  the  bladder* 
It  is  constantly  flowing  from  the  kidney  through  the  ureter;  and  were  there 
not  this  provision  for  its  detention,  it  would  be  incessantly  and  annoy- 
ingly  dribbling  from  the  animal.  The  bladder  lies  in,  and,  when  distended 
by  urine,  nearly  fills,  the  cavity  of  the  great  bones  of  the  haunch,  termed 
the  pelvis.  It  has  three  coats — the  outer  one  covering  the  greater  part  of 
it,  and  being  a  portion  of  the  peritoneum ;  the  muscular,  consisting  of 
two  layers  of  fibres,  as  in  the  stomach  ;  the  external,  running  longitudi- 
nally, and  the  inner  circularly,  so  that  it  may  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the 
urine  as  it  enters,  and  contract  again  into  an  exceedingly  small  space  as  it 
runs  out,  and  by  that  contraction  assist  in  the  expulsion  of  the  urine. 
The  inner  or  mucous  coat  contains  numerous  little  glands  which  pour  out 
a  mucous  fluid  to  defend  the  bladder  from  the  acrimony  of  the  unaa*  TVia 
bladder  terminates  in  a  small  neck,  round  which  is  «i  sVtoii^m\x'&^^nV^«SgW[^ 
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the  passage  closed^  and  retaining  the  uriiie  until,  at  the  will  of  the  animal, 
or  when  the  Uadder  contains  a  certain  quantity  of  fluid,  the  muscular  coat 
begins  to  contract,  and,  the  lungs  being  filled  with  air,  the  diaphragm  ig 
rendered  convex  towards  the  intestines,  and  presses  then  on  the  bladder, 
and  by  these  united  powers,'the  fluid  is  forced  through  the  sphinctermusol^ 
iit  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and  escapes. 

INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  BLADDER. 

There  are  two  varieties  of  this  disease,  inflammation  of  the  body  of  th# 
bladder,  and  of  its  neck.  The  symptoms  are  nearly  the  same  with  thos^ 
of  inflammation  of  the  kidney,  except  that  there  is  rarely  a  total  suppression 
of  urine,  and  there  is  heat  felt  in  the  rectum  over  the  situation  of  th^ 
bladder.  The  causes  are  the  presence  of  some  acrid  or  irritant  matter  ii) 
the  urine,  or  of  calculus  or  stone  in  the  bladder.  With  reference  to  inflam* 
mation  of  the  body  of  the  bladder,  mischief  has  occasionally  been  done  by 
the  introduction  of  cantharides  or  some  other  irritating  matter  to  hasteii 
the  period  of  horsing  in  the  mare.  The  treatment  will  De  the  same  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  kidney,  except  that  it  is  of  more  consequence  that  the 
horse  should  drink  freely  of  water  or  thin  gruel,  and  that  gruel  or  mucilage 
of  any  kind  may,  by  one  who  understands  the  anatomy  of  the  animal,  be 
easily  introduced  into  the  bladder  of  the  mare. 

In  inflammation  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder  there  is  the  same  frequent 
voiding  of  urine  in  small  quantities,  generally  appearing  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease,  and  often  ending  in  almost  total  suppression.  There  is 
also  this  circumstance,  which  can  never  be  mistaken  by  him  who  will  pay 
diligent  attention  to  the  case,  that  the  bladder  is  distended  with  urine,  and 
may  be  distinctly  felt  under  the  rectum.  It  is  spasm  of  the  part,  closing 
the  neck  of  the  bladder  so  powerfully,  that  the  contraction  of  the  bladder, 
Und  the  pressure  of  the  muscles,  are  unable  to  force  out  the  urine. 

Here  the  object  to  be  attempted  is  sufficiently  plain.  This  spasm  must 
be  relaxed.  The  most  likely  means  to  effect  this  is  to  bleed  largely,  and 
even  to  fainting.  This  will  sometimes  succeed,  and  there  will  be  at  once  an 
end  to  the  disease.  To  the  exhaustion  and  loss  of  muscular  power  occar 
sioned  by  copious  bleeding,  should  be  added  the  nausea  consequent  ou 
physic.  Should  not  this  speedily  have  effect,  another  mode  of  abating 
spasm  must  be  tried.  A  drachm  of  the  powdered  opium,  made  into  a  ball 
or  drink,  may  be  ^iven  every  two  or  three  hours ;  whUe  an  active  blister 
IS  applied  externally.  In  the  mare  the  bladder  may  be  easily  evacuated 
by  means  of  a  catheter  in  skilful  hands ;  but  owing  to  the  curved  direction 
of  the  penis,  a  catheter  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  bladder  of  a  horse, 
without  an  operation  to  which  a  veterinary  surgeon  alone  is  competent. 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER. 

The  urine  is  a  very  compound  fluid ;  in  a  state  of  health  it  contains  a  great 
many  acids  and  alkalies  variously  combined,  which  under  disease  are 
increased  both  in  number  and  quantity.  It  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that 
some  of  these  shall  be  occasionally  separated  from  the  rest,  and  assume  a 
solid  form  both  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  in  the  bladder.  This  is 
known  to  be  the  case  both  in  the  human  being  and  the  brute.  These 
calculi  or  stones  are  in  the  horse  found  oftener  in  the  kidney  than  in  the 
bladder,  contrary  to  the  experience  of  the  human  surgeon.  The  explana- 
^on  oii\i\%,  however,  is  not  difficult.  In  the  human  being  the  kidney  is 
$huated  above  the  bladder,  and  these  coucretioaa  descend  from  the  kidnejr 
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to'the"  bladder  by  their  weight  The  belly  of  the  horse  is  horizontal,  and 
the  force  of  gravity  can  in  no  way  affect  the  passage  of  the  calculus ;  there- 
fore it  remains  in  the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  until  it  increases  so  much  in 
size  as  often  to  fill  it.  We  know  not  of  any  symptoms  which  would  satis- 
factorily indicate  the  presence  of  a  stone  in  the  kidney ;  and  if  the  disease 
could  be  ascertained,  we  are  imable  to  say  what  remedial  measures  could 
be  adopted. 

The  symptoms  of  stone  in  the  bladder  much  resemble  those  of  spasmodic 
eplic,  except  that  on  careful  inquiry  it  will  be  found  that  there  has  been 
much  irregularity  in  the  discharge  of  urine,  and  occasional  suppression  of 
it.  Wh(in  fits  of  apparent  colic  frequently  return,  and  are  accompanied  by 
any  peculiarity  in  the  discharge  of  urine,  the  horse  should  be  carefully 
examined.  He  should  be  thrown.  If  there  be  stone  in  the  bladder,  it 
will,  while  the  horse  lies  on  its  back,  press  on  the  rectum,  and  may  be 
distinctly  felt  if  the  hand  be  introduced  into  the  rectum.  Several  cases 
have  lately  occurred  of  successful  extraction  of  the  calculus ;  but  here  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  the  aid  of  a  veterinary  practitioner. 

Many  horses  occasionally  void  a  considerable  quantity  of  gravel,  some-; 
times  without  inconvenience,  at  others  with  evident  spasm  or  pain.  A 
diuretic  might  here  be  useful,  as  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  and  possibly 
washing  out  the  concretions  before  they  become  too  numerous  or  bulky. 

The  urine  having  passed  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  flows  along  the  urethra, 
and  is  discharged.  The  sheath  of  the  penis  is  sometimes  considerably 
enlarged.  When  at  the  close  of  acute  diseases,  there  are  swellings  and 
effusions  of  fluid,  under  the  chest  and  belly,  this  part  seldom  escapes^ 
Diuretics,  mixed  with  a  small  portion  of  cordial  medicine,  will  be  beneficial, 
although  in  some  extreme  cases  slight  scarifications  may  be  necessary. 
The  inside  of  the  sheath  is  often  the  seat  of  disease ;  the  mucous  matter 
naturally  secreted  there  to  defend  the  part  from  the  acrimony  of  the  urine^ 
accumulates  and  becomes  exceedingly  offensive,  and  produces  swell- 
ing, tenderness,  and  even  excoriation,  and  sometimes  considerable  dis* 
charge.  A  little  fomentation  with  warm  water,  and  the  cleansing  of  the 
part  with  soap  and  water,  aided  perhaps  by  a  diuretic  ball,  will  speedily 
remove  every  inconvenience.  Carters  are  much  too  apt*to  neglect  cleanliness 
in  this  respect 


Chapter  XII. 
BREEDING,  CASTRATION,  &c. 

This  may  be  a  proper  period  to  recur  to  the  important  subject  of 
breeding,  particularly  important  when  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  our 
breed  of  useful  horses  has,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  most  materially 
degenerated.  Our  running-horses  still  maintain  their  supremacy;  our 
carriage-horses  are  not  much  lessened  in  excellence  and  value ;  but  our 
hunters  and  hackneys  are  not  what  they  used  to  be.  We  shall  endeavour 
to  point  out  the  cause  of  this. 

Our  observations  must  be  of  a  general  nature,  and  will  be  very  simple  ; 
and  the  first  axiom  we  would  lay  down  is,  that  "  like  will  produce  like," 
that  the  progeny  will  inherit  the  qualities,  or  the  mingled  qualities,  of  the 
parents.  We  would  refer  to  the  subject  of  diseases,  and  again  state  our 
perfect  conviction,  that  there  is  scarcely  one  by  yi\\\c^  €vNXv«  o^  >Oafc  ^'«>.\^\sJ«^ 
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&  affected,  tliat  (he  foal  will  not  inherit,  or,  at  least,  tlie  predisposition  to 
it:  even  the  consequences  of  ill  usage  or  hard  work  will  descend  to  the 
progeny.  We  have  already  enlarged  on  this,  but  its  importance  will  be  a 
sufficient  apology  for  the  repetition.  We  have  liad  proof  upon  proof,  that 
blindness,  roaring,  thick  wind,  brolten  wind,  spavins,  curbs,  ringbones, 
and  founder,  have  been  bequeathed,  bolli  by  the  sire  and  the  dam,  to  the 
offspring.  It  should  likewise  be  recollected,  that  although  these  blemishes 
may  not  appear  in  the  immediate  progeny,  tiiey  frequently  will  in  the  nest 
generation.  Hence  the  necessity  of  some  knowledge  of  the  parentage 
both  of  the  sire  and  dam. 

Peculiarity  of  form  and  constitution  will  also  be  inherited.  This  is  a 
Hiost  important,  but  neglected  consideration ;  for  however  desirable,  or 
even  perfect,  may  liave  been  the  conformation  of  the  sire,  every  good  point 
may  be  neutralized  or  lost  by  the  defective  form,  or  want  of  blood,  of  the 
tnare.  There  ore  niceties  in  this,  of  which  some  breeders  used  to  be  aware, 
and  tliey  employed  their  knowledge  to  great  advantage.  When  they  were 
careful  that  the  essential  points  should  be  good  in  both  parents,  and  that 
Bome  minor  defect  in  either  should  be  met,  and  got  rid  of,  by  escelleuce  in 
that  particular  point  in  the  other,  the  result  was  creditable  to  their  judg- 
ment, and  highly  profitable.  The  unskilful  or  careless  breeder  will  often 
flo  badly  pair  the  animals,  that  the  good  points  of  each  will  be,  iu  a 
'manner,  lost:  the  defects  of  both  will  be  increased,  and  the  produce  will 
le  far  inferior  to  both  sire  and  dam. 

Of  late  years,  these  principles  have  been  much  lost  sight  of  in  the  breed- 
ing of  horses  for  general  use  ;  and  the  following  is  the  esplanation  of  it. 
There  are  nearly  as  good  stallions  as  there  used  to  be.  Few  but  well- 
formed  and  valuable  horses  will  be  selected  and  retained  as  stallions.  They 
■re  always  the  very  prime  of  the  breed ;  but  the  mares  are  not  what  they 
used  to  be.  Poverty  has  induced  many  of  the  breeders  to  part  with  the 
mares  from  which  they  used  to  raise  their  stock,  and  which  were  worth 
their  weight  in  gold ;  and  the  jade  on  which  the  farmer  now  rides  to 
market,  or  which  he  uses  in  his  farm,  costs  him  but  little  money,  and  is 
only  retained  because  he  could  not  get  much  money  for  her.  It  has  like- 
Wise  become  the  fashion  for  gentlemen  to  ride  mares,  almost  as  frequently 
as  geldings  ;  and  thus  the  better  kind  are  taken  from  the  breeding  ser\*ice, 
until  old  age  or  injury  renders  them  worth  little  for  it.  An  intelligent 
veterinary  surgeon,  Mr.  CastSey,  has  placed  this  in  a  very  strong  light,  in 
the  third  volume  of  the  "Veterinarian,"  p.  371. 

We  would  wish,  then,  to  impress  it  on  the  minds  of  breeders,  that  pecu- 
liarity of  form  and  constitution  are  inherited  from  both  parents  ;  that  the 
excellence  of  the  mare  is  a  point  of  quite  as  much  importance  as  that  of 
the  horse  ;  and  that  out  of  a  sorry  mare,  let  Ihe  horse  be  as  perfect  as  he 
may,  a  good  foal  will  rarely  be  produced.  All  this  is  recognised  upon  the 
turf,  although  poverty  or  carelessness  have  made  the  general  breeder 
Oeglect  or  forget  iL 

It  is  recognised  in  the  midland  counties  in  the  breed  of  cart-horses ;  and 
the  strict  attention  which  has  been  paid  to  it,  has  brought  our  heavy  horses 
to  almost  the  same  perfection  in  their  way  as  the' blood-horse.  It  is  strange 
that  in  our  saddle-horses,  our  hunters,  and,  to  a  great  degite,  our 
carriage-horses,  this  should  be  left  to  chance.  The  breeder  begins  to  care 
little  about  the  quality  of  the  mare,  and  the  progeny  is  becoming  com- 
paratively of  little  worth.  Experience,  if  is  said,  will  make  fools  wise, 
but  experience  will  here  be  bought  at  a  very  dear  rate,  both  as  it  regards 
ihe  breeder  and  the  community. 
That  the  constituUon  and  endurance  ot  fhe  \ioTBe  are  inherited,  no 
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sportlngf  man  ever  doubted.  The  qualities  of  the  sire  or  the  dam  descend 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  the  excellences  or  defects  of  certain 
horses  are  traced,  and  justly  so,  to  some  peculiarity  in  a  far  distant 
itncestor. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  justly  affirmed,  that  there  is  more  difficulty  in  se- 
lecting a  good  mare  to  breed  from,  than  a  good  horse,  because  she  should 
possess  somewhat  opposite  qualities.  Her  carcase  should  be  long,  to  give 
room  for  the  growth  of  the  foetus,  and  yet  with  this  there  should  be  com- 
pactness of  form  and  shortness  of  leg.  What  can  they  expect  who  go  to 
Smithfield  Market  to  purchase  a  number  of  worn-out,  spavined,  foundered 
mares,  about  whom  they  fancy  there  have  been  some  good  points,  and 
send  them  far  into  the  country  to  breed  from,  and,  with  all  their  variety  of 
shape,  to  be  covered  by  the  same  horse  ?  In  a  lottery  like  this,  there  may 
be  now  and  then  a  prize,  but  there  must  be  many  blanks.  **  If  horse- 
breeders,  possessed  of  good  judgment,  would  pay  the  same  attention  to 
breed  and  shape  as  Mr.  Bakewell  did  with  sheep,  they  would  probably 
attain  their  wishes  in  an  equal  degree,  and  greatly  to  their  advantage, 
whether  for  the  collar  or  the  road,  for  racing  or  for  hunting*.** 

As  to  the  shape  of  the  stallion,  little  satisfactory  can  be  said.  It  must 
depend  on  that  of  the  mare,  and  the  kind  of  horse  wished  to  be  bred ;  but 
if  there  be  one  point  which  we  should  say  is  absolutely  essential,  it  is 
this,  "compactness" — as  much  goodness  and  strength  as  possible  con- 
densed in  a  little  space.  If  we  are  describing  the  reverse  of  the  common 
race  of  stallions  for  hunters  and  coach-horses,  the  fault  lies  with  the  bad 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  majority  of  breeders. 

Next  to  compactness,  the  inclination  of  the  shoulder  will  be  regarded. 
A  huge  stallion,  with  upright  shoulders,  never  got  a  capital  hunter  or 
hackney.  From  him  the  breeder  can  obtain  nothing  but  a  cart  or  dray- 
horse,  and  that,  perhaps,  spoiled  by  the  opposite  form  of  the  mare.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  upright  shoulder  is  desirable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary, 
when  a  mere  draught  horse  is  required. 

It  is  of  no  little  importance,  that  the  parents  should  be  in  full  posses- 
sion of  their  natural  strength  and  powers.  It  is  a  common  error,  that 
because  a  mare  has  once  been  good,  she  is  fit  for  breeding  when  she  is  no 
longer  capable  of  ordinary  work.  Her  blood  and  perfect  frame  may  en- 
sure a  foal  of  some  value,  but  he  will  inherit  a  portion  of  the  worn-out 
constitution  of  her  from  whom  he  sprung. 

On  the  subject  of  breeding  in  and  in,  that  is,  persevering  in  the  same 
breed,  and  selecting  the  best  on  either  side,  much  has  been  said.  iPhe 
system  of  crossing  requires  much  judgment  and  experience;  a  great  deal 
more,  indeed,  than  breeders  usually  possess.  The  bad  qualities  of  the  cross 
are  too  soon  engrafted  on  the  original  stock,  and  once  engrafled  there,  are 
not,  for  many  generations,  eradicated.  The  good  ones  of  both  are  occa- 
sionally neutralized  to  a  most  mortifying  degree.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
the  fact,  however  some  may  deny  it,  that  strict  confinement  to  one  breed, 
however  valuable  or  perfect,  produces  gradual  deterioration.  The  truth 
here,  as  in  many  other  cases,  lies  in  the  middle ;  crossing  should  be 
attempted  with  great  caution,  and  the  most  perfect  of  the  same  breed 
should  be  selected,  but  varied,  by  being  frequently  taken  from  different 
stocks..  This  is  the  secret  of  the  course.  The  pure  south-eastern  blood  is 
never  left,  but  the  stock  is  oflen  changed  with  manifest  advantage. 

A  mare  is  capable  of  breeding  at  three  or  four  years  old ;  some  have 
injudiciously  commenced  at  two  years,  before  her  form  or  her  strength  ia 

♦  Parkinson  on  the  Breeding  and  ManagemeiA  Qi  l»w  ^\»0^^^  vv«>\*  V^* 
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sufficiently  developed,  and  with  the  developement  of  which  this "  early 
breeding  will  materially  interfere.  If  she  does  little  more  than  farm-work» 
she  may  continue  to  be  bred  from  until  she  is  nearly  twenty;  but  if  she  hat 
been  hardly  worked,  and  bears  the  marks  of  it,  let  her  have  been  what  she 
will  in  her  youth,  she  will  deceive  the  expectations  of  the  breeder  in  her 
old  age. 

The  mare  comes  into  heat  in  the  early  part  of  the  spring.  She  is  sai^ 
to  go  with  foal  eleven  months,  but  there  is  sometimes  a  strange  irregu- 
larity about  this.  Some  have  been  known  to  foal  five  weeks  earlier,  while 
the  time  of  others  has  been  extended  six  weeks  beyond  the  eleven  months. 
We  may,  however,  take  eleven  months  as  the  average  time.  In  running>'> 
horses,  that  are  brought  so  early  to  the  starting-post,  and  whether  they  art 
foaled  early  in  January  or  late  in  April,  rank  as  of  the  same  age,  it  is  of 
importance  that  the  mare  should  goto  cover  as  early  as  possible :  in  t 
two  or  three-year>old,  four  months  would  make  considerable  difierencc  ia 
the  growth  and  strength ;  yet  many  of  these  early  foals  are  almost  worth* 
less,  because  they  have  been  deprived  of  that  additional  nutriment  which 
nature  designed  for  them.  For  other  breeds,  the  beginning  of  May  it  the 
most  convenient  period.  The  mare  would  then  foal  in  the  early  part  of 
April,  when  there  would  begin  to  be  sufficient  food  for  her  and  her  coll» 
without  confining  them  to  the  stable. 

From  the  time  of  covering  to  that  of  foaling,  the  mare  may  be  kept  tft 
moderate  work,  and  that  not  only  without  injury,  but  with  decided  advan* 
tage.  The  work  may  be  continued  up  to  the  very  time  when  she  is  ext 
pected  to  foal ;  and  of  which  she  will  give  at  least  a  day's  notice,  by  the 
adhesive  matter  that  will  appear  about  the  teats.  When  this  is  seen,  it 
will  be  prudent  to  release  her  from  work,  and  keep  her  near  home*  and 
under  the  frequent  inspection  of  some  careful  person. 

When  nearly  half  the  time  of  pregnancy  has  elapsed,  the  mare  should 
have  a  little  better  food.  She  should  be  allowed  one  or  two  feeds  of  com 
in  the  day.  This  is  about  the  period  when  they  are  accustomed  to  slink 
their  fqals,  or  when  abortion  occurs :  at  this  time,  therefore,  the  eye  of  the 
owner  should  be  frequently  upon  them.  Good  feeding  and  moderate  ex* 
ercise  will  be  the  best  preventives  against  this.  The  mare  that  has  once 
slinked  her  foal  is  ever  liable  to  the  same  accident,  and  therefore  should 
never  be  suffered  to  be  with  other  mares  about  the  time  that  this  usually 
occurs,  which  is  between  the  fourth  and  fiflh  months ;  for  such  is  the  power 
of -imagination  or  of  sympathy  in  the  mare,  that  if  onie  of  them  suffisrs 
abortion,  the  greater  number  of  those  in  the  same  pasture  will  share  the 
same  fate.  Farmers  wash,  and  paint,  and  tar  their  stables  to  prevent 
some  supposed  infection  : — the  infection  lies  in  the  imagination. 

If  a  mare  has  been  regularly  exercised,  and  apparently  in  health  while 
she  was  in  foal,  little  danger  will  attend  the  act  of  parturition.  If  there 
be  false  presentation  of  the  foetus,  or  difficulty  in  producing  it,  it  will  bt 
better  to  have  recourse  to  a  well-informed  practitioner,  rather  than  injure 
the  mother  by  the  violent,  and  injurious  attempts  which  are  often  made 
to  relieve  the  animal. 

As  soon  as  the  mare  has  foaled,  she  should  be  turned  into  some  well- 
sheltered  pasture,  with  a  hovel  or  shed  to  run  into  when  she  pleases :  and 
as,  supposing  she  has  foaled  in  April,  the  grass  is  scanty,  she  should  have 
a  couple  of  feeds  of  corn  daily.  The  breeder  may  depend  upon  it,  that 
nothing  is  gained  by  starving  the  mother  and  stinting  the  foal  at  this  time. 
Jt  is  the  most  important  time  in  the  life  of  the  horse  ;  and  if,  from  false 
economy,  his  growth  be  arrested  now,  his  puny  form  and  want  of  endur- 
ance  will  ever  afierw&rda  testify  the  error  that  has  been  committed.     The 
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corn  should  be  given  in  a  trough  on  the  ground,  that  the  foal  may  partake 
of  it  with  the  mother.  When  the  new  grass  is  flush  and  plenty,  the  com 
may  be  gpradually  discontinued. 

Our  work  is  intended,  principally,  for  farmers :  they  well  know  that  the 
zhai'e  may  be  put  to  moderate  work  again  a  month  after  the  foaling.  The 
foal  is  at  first  shut  in  the  stable  during  the  hours  of  work ;  but  as  soon  as 
it  acquires  sufficient  strength  to  toddle  after  the  mare,  and  especially  when 
she  is  at  slow  work,  it  will  be  better  for  the  foal  and  the  dam  that  they 
should  be  together.  The  work  will  contribute  to  the  health  of  the  mother; 
the  foal  will  more  frequently  draw  the  milk,  and  thrive  better;  and  will  bt 
hardy  and  tractable,  and  gradually  familiarized  with  the  objects  among 
which  it  is  afterwards  to  live.  While  the  mother,  however,  is  thus 
worked,  she  and  the  foal  should  be  well  fed  ;  and  two  feeds  of  corn,  at  least, 
should  be  added  to  the  green  food  which  they  get  when  turned  out  after 
their  work,  and  at  night.  The  mare  will  usually  be  found  at  heat  at  or 
before  the  expiration  of  a  month  from  the  time  of  foaling,  when,  if 
she  be  kept  principally  for  breeding  purposes,  she  may  be  put  again  to 
the  horse. 

In  five  or  six  months,  according  to  the  growth  of  the  foal,  it  may  be 
weaned.  It  should  then  be  housed  for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  or  turned 
into  some  distant  rick-yard.  There  can  be  no  better  place  for  the  foal  than  . 
the  latter,  as  affording,  and  that  without  trouble,  both  food  and  shelter. 
The  mother  should  be  put  to  harder  work,  and  have  drier  mea|»  One  or 
two  urine  balls,  or  a  physic  ball,  will  be  useful  if  the  milk  should  be  trou- 
blesome, or  she  should  pine  after  her  foal. 

There  is  no  principle  of  greater  importance  than  the  liberal  feeding  of  the 
foal  during  the  whole  of  his  growth,  and  at  this  time  in  particular. 
Bruised  oats  and  bran  should  form  a  considerable  part  of  his  daily  pro- 
yender.  The  farmer  may  be  assured  that  money  is  well  laid  out  which 
is  expended  on  the  liberal  nourishment  of  the  growing  colt :  while,  how- 
ever, he  is  well  fed,  he  should  not  be  rendered  delicate  by  excess  of  care. 
A  racing  colt  is  sometimes  stabled ;  but  one  that  is  destined  to  be  a  hunter, 
a  hackney,  or  an  agricultural  horse,  should  merely  have  a  square  rick, 
under  the  leeward  side  of  which  he  may  shelter  himself,  or  a  hovel,  into 
which  he  may  run  at  night,  or  out  of  the  rain.  The  process  of  breaking-in 
•should  commence  from  the  very  period  of  weaning.  The  foal  should  be  daily 
handled,  partially  dressed,  accustomed  to  the  halter,  led  about,  and  even 
tied  up.  The  tractability,  and  good  temper,  and  value  of  the  horse,  dentad 
m  great  deal  more  upon  this  than  breeders  are  aware :  this  should  be  nDne 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  man  by  whom  they  are  fed,  and  whose  manage- 
ment of  them  should  be  always  kind  and  gentle.  There  is  no  fault  for 
which  a  breeder  should  so  invariably  discharge  his  servant  as  cruelty,  or 
-even  harshness,  towards  the  rising  stock  ;  for  the  principle  on  which  their 
•after  usefulness  is  founded,  is  early  attachment  to,  and  confidence  in  man, 
•and  obedience,  implicit  obedience,  resulting  principally  from  these. 
'  After  the  second  winter,  the  work  of  breaking-in  may  commence  in  good 
earnest.  He  may  first  be  bitted,  and  a  bit  carefully  selected  that  will  not 
hurt  his  mouth,  and  much  smaller  than  those  in  common  use ;  with  this 
-he  may  be  suffered  to  amuse  himself,  and  to  play,  and  to  champ  for  an 
hour,  on  a  few  successive  days. 

•  Having  become  a  little  tractable,  portions  of  the  harness  may  be  put  upon 
him,  and,  last  of  all,  the  blind  winkers;  and  a  few  days  afterwards  he  may 
go  into  the  team.  It  would  be  better  if  there  could  be  one  before,  and  one 
bahind  him,  beside  the  shaft  horse.  Let  there  be  first  the  mere  empty 
waggwi.    Let  nothing  be  done  to  him,  except  \3aa.\.  Vi^  tivwj  Xiw^  ^w  ^aw»^ 
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sional  pat  or  tind  word.  The  olher  horses  will  keep  him  mimag'i 
hia  place  ;  and  no  g;reat  time  will  pass,  sometimes  not  even  the  first  day, 
before  he  will  begin  to  pull  with  the  rest :  tlien  the  load  may  be  gradually 
increased. 

I  The  agricultural  horse  is  wanted  to  ride  as  well  as  to  draw.  Let  his 
first  lesson  be  given  when  lie  is  in  the  team.  Let  his  feeder,  if  possible, 
be  first  put  upon  him  :  he  will  be  too  much  hampered  by  his  harness,  and 
by  the  other  horses,  to  make  much  resistance ;  and,  in  tlie  majority  of 
eases,  will  quietly  and  at  once  submit.  We  need  not  repeat,  that  no  whip 
VI  spur  should  be  used  in  giving  the  first  lessons  in  riding. 
When  he  begins  a  little  to  understand  his  business,  backing,  the  most 
difficult  part  of  his  work,  may  be  taught  him  ;  first  to  back  well  without 
anything  behind  him,  then  with  a  light  cart,  and  afterwards  with  some 
«erious  load  ;  and  taking  the  greatest  care  not  seriously  to  hurt  the  mouth. 
if  the  first  lesson  causes  much  soreness  of  the  gums,  the  colt  will  not 
«cadily  submit  to  a  second.  If  he  has  been  rendered  tractable  before  by 
■Jdnd  usage,  time  and  patience  will  do  all  that  can  be  wished  here.  Some 
carters  are  in  the  habit  of  blinding  the  colt  when  teaching  him  to  back  :  it 
itnay  be  necessary  with  the  restive  and  obstinate  one,  and  should  be  used 
'Only  as  a  last  resort 
Tlie  colt  having  been  thus  partially  broken-in,  the  necessity  of  impUcit 
, obedience  may  be  taught  him,  and  that  not  by  severity,  but  by  firmness 
l*nd  steadiness  ;  the  voice  will  go  a  great  way,  but  the  whip  or  the  spur 
-is  sometimes  indispensable — not  ao  cruelly  applied  as  to  excite  the  animal 
lo  resistance,  but  to  convince  him  that  we  have  the  power  to  enforce 
submission.  Few,  we  would  almost  say,  no  horses,  are  naturally  vicious. 
It  is  cruel  usage  which  has  first  provoked  resistance ;  that  resistance  has 
■been  followed  by  greater  severity,  and  the  stubbornness  of  the  animal  has 
cincreased  ;  open  warfare  has  ensued,  in  which  the  man  seldom  gained  an 
-advantage,  and  the  horse  was  frequently  rendered  unserviceable.  Correc- 
tion may,  or  must  be  used,  to  enforce  implicit  obedience  after  the  education 
.'has  proceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  but  the  early  lessons  should  be  inculcated 
■with  kindness  alone.  Young  colts  are  sometimes  very  perverse ;  many 
days  will  occasionally  pass  before  they  will  permit  the  bridle  to  be  put  on, 
or  the  saddle  to  be  worn  ;  one  act  of  harshness  will  double  or  treble  this 
time.  Patience  and  kindness  will,  after  a  while,  prevail.  On  some  morn- 
ing, of  better  humour  than  usual,  the  bridle  will  be  put  on,  and  the  saddle 
IwiUbewom;  and  this  compliance  being  followed  by  kindness  and  soothing 
on  the  part  of  the  breaker,  and  no  inconvenience  or  pain  being  suffered  by 
the  animal,  all  resistance  will  be  at  an  end. 
■  The  same  principles  will  apply  lo  the  breaking-ln  of  the  horse  for  the 
load  or  the  chase.  The  handling,  and  some  portion  of  instruction,  should 
commence  from  the  time  of  weaning.  The  future  troctability  of  the  horse 
will  much  depend  on  this.  At  two  years  and  a  half,  or  three  years,  the 
regular  process  of  breaking-in  should  come  on.  If  it  he  delayed  until  the 
animal  is  four  years  old,  his  strength  and  obstinacy  will  be  more  difficult 
to  overcome,  We  cannot  much  improve  on  the  plan  usually  pursued  by 
the  breaker,  except  that  there  should  be  much  more  kindness  and  pa- 
tience, and  far  less  harshness  and  cruelty,  than  these  persons  are  accus- 
tomed to  exhibit,  and  a  great  deal  more  attention  to  the  form  and  natural 
action  of  the  horse.  A  headstall  is  put  on  the  colt,  and  a  cavesson  (or 
apparatus  to  confine  and  pinch  the  nose)  affixed  to  it,  with  long  rnns. 

kHe  is  first  accustomed  to  the  rein,  then  led  round  a  ring  on  soft  ground, 
and  at  length  mounted  and  taught  his  paces.  Next  to  preservinff  tlie 
Innpcr  aud  docility  of  the  horse,  there  is  nothing  of  so  much  importaiice 
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as. to  teach  him  every  pace,  and  every  part  of  his  duty,  distinctly  and 
thoroughly.  Each  must  constitute  a  separate  and  sometimes  long- continued 
lesson,  and  that  taught  hy  a  man  who  will  never  suffer  his  passion  to  get 
the  better  of  his  discretion. 

Afler  the  cavesson  has  been  attached  to  the  headstall,  and  the  long  rein 
put  on,  the  first  lesson  is,  to  be  quietly  led  about  by  the  breaker ;  a  steady 
boy  following  behind,  by  occasional  threatening  with  the  whip,  but  never 
by  an  actual  blow,  to  keep  the  colt  up.  When  the  animal  follows  readily 
and  quietly,  he  may  be  taken  to  the  ring,  and  walked  round,  right  and  left. 
In  a  very  small  circle.  Care  should  be  taken  to  teach  him  this  pace  tho- 
roughly, never  suffering  him  to  break  into  a  trot.  The  boy  with  his  whip 
may  here  again  be  necessary,  but  not  a  single  blow  should  actually  fall. 

Becoming  tolerably  perfect  in  the  walk,  he  should  be  quickened  to  a 
trot,  and  kept  steadily  at  it ;  the  whip  of  the  boy,  if  needful,  urging  him 
on,  and  the  cavesson  restraining  him.  These  lessons  should  be  short. 
The  pace  should  be  kept  perfect  and  distinct  in  each ;  and  docility  and 
improvement  rewarded  with  frequent  caresses,  and  handfuls  of  corn.  The 
length  of  the  rein  may  now  be  gradually  increased,  and  the  pace  quickened, 
and  the  time  extended,  until  the  animal  becomes  tractable  in  this  his  first 
lessons,  towards  the  conclusion  of  which,  crupper-straps,  or  something 
similar,  may  be  attached^ to  the  clothing.  These,  playing  about  the  sideg 
and  flanks,  accustom  him  to  the  flapping  of  the  coat  of  the  rider.  The  an- 
noyance which  they  occasion  will  pass  over  in  a  day  or  two;  for  when  the 
animal  finds  that  no  harm  comes  to  him  on  account  of  these  straps,  he 
will  cease  to  regard  them. 

Next  comes  the  bitting.  The  bit  should  be  large  and  smooth,  and  the  reins 
should  be  buckled  to  a  ring  on  either  side  of  the  pad.  There  are  many  curious 
and  expensive  machines  for  this  purpose,  but  the  simple  rein  will  be  quite 
sufficient.  The  reins  should  at  first  be  slack,  and  very  gradually  tightened. 
This  will  prepare  for  the  more  perfect  manner  in  which  the  head  will  be 
afterwards  got  into  its  proper  position,  when  the  colt  is  accustomed  to  the 
saddle.  Occasionally  the  breaker  should  stand  in  front  of  the  colt,  and 
take  hold  of  each  side  rein  near  to  the  mouth,  and  press  upon  it,  and 
thus  begin  to  teach  him  to  stop  and  to  back  at  the  pressure  of  the  rein, 
rewarding  every  act  of  docility,  and  not  being  too  eager  to  punish  occasional 
carelessness  or  waywardness. 

The  colt  may  now  be  taken  into  the  road  or  street  to  be  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  objects  among  which  his  services  will  be  required.  Here^ 
from  fear  or  playfulness,  a  considerable  degree  of  starting  and  shying  may 
be  exhibited.  As  little  notice  as  possible  should  be  taken  of  it.  The 
same  or  a  similar  object  should  be  soon  passed  again,  but  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance. If  the  colt  still  shies,  let  the  distance  be  farther  increased,  until  he 
takes  no  notice  of  the  object ;  then  he  may  be  gradually  brought  nearer  to  it, 
and  this  will  be  usually  effected  without  the  slightest  difficulty :  whereas, 
had  there  been  an  attempt  to  force  the  animal  close  to  it  in  the  first  instance, 
the  remembrance  of  the  contest  would  have  been  associated  with  the  object, 
and  the  habit  of  shying  would  have  been  established. 

Hitherto,  with  a  cool  and  patient  breaker,  the  whip  may  have  been, 
shown,  but  will  scarcely  have  been  used ;  the  colt  must  now,  however,  be 
accustomed  to  this  necessary  instrument  of  authority.  Let  the  breaker 
walk  by  the  side  of  the  animal,  and  throw  his  right  arm  over  his  back, 
holding  the  reins  in  his  left ;  and  occasionally  quicken  his  pace,  and,  at  the 
moment  of  doing  this,  tap  the  horse  with  the  whip  in  his  right  hand,  and 
at  first  very  gently.  The  tap  of  the  whip  and  the  quickening  of  t.\v^  >^"Wi.'^ 
will  soon  become  associated  together  in  tUe  mmd  oi  \)aa  ^txvovs^.    ^S,  \^<^^v 
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Bary,  ttie  taps  may  gradually  fall  a  little  heaviei*,  and  the  feding  of  palid  1^ 
the  monitor  of  the  necessity  of  increased  exertion.  The  lessons  of  rehifiig 
In  and  stopping*,  and  backing*  on  the  pressure  of  the  bit,  may  continue  td 
be  practised  at  the  same  time. 

He  may  now  be  taught  to  bear  the  saddle.  Some  little  caution  will  be 
necessary  at  the  first  putting  of  it  on.  The  breaker  should  stand  at  thd 
head  of  the  colt,  patting  him,  and  engaging  his  attention,  while  one  assist'* 
ant,  on  the  off-side,  gently  places  the  saddle  on  the  back  of  the  animal ; 
and  another,  on  the  near  side,  slowly  tightens  the  girths.  If  he  submits 
quietly  to  this,  as  he  generally  will,  when  the  previous  process  of  breaking  in 
has  been  properly  conducted,  the  ceremony  .of  mounting  may  be  attempted 
on  the  following  or  on  the  third  day.  The  breaker  will  need  two  assistants 
to  accomplish  tliis  operation.  He  will  remain  at  the  head  of  the  colt, 
patting  and  making  much  of  him.  The  rider  will  put  his  foot  into  the 
stirrup,  and  bear  a  little  weight  upon  it,  while  the  man  on  the  off-side  pressed 
equally  on  the  other  stirrup-leather;  and,  according  to  the  docility  of  the 
animalj  he  will  gradually  increase  the  weight,  until  he  balances  himself  on 
the  stirrup.  If  the  colt  be  uneasy  or  fearful,  he  should  be  spoken  kindly 
to  and  patted,  or  a  mouthful  of  corn  be  given  to  him :  but  if  he  offers 
serious  resistance,  the  lessons  mfist  terminate  for  that  day ;  he  may  pr6- 
bablv  be  in  better  humour  on  the  morrow. 

When  the  rider  has  balanced  himself  for  a  minute  or  two,  he  may 
gently  throw  his  leg  over,  and  quietly  seat  himself  in  the  saddle.  The 
breaker  will  then  lead  the  animal  round  the  ring,  the  rider  sitting  perfectly 
still.  After  a  few  minutes  he  will  take  the  reins,  and  handle  them  as  gently 
as  possible,  and  guide  the  horse  by  the  pressure  of  them ;  patting  him 
frequently,  and  especially  when  he  thinks  of  dismounting, — and  aflef 
having  dismounted,  offering  him  a  little  corn  or  green  meat.  The  use  of 
the  rein  in  checking  him,  and  of  the  pressure  of  the  leg  and  the  touch  of 
the  heel  in  quickening  his  pace,  will  soon  be  taught,  and  the  education  will 
be  nearly  completed. 

The  horse  having  thus  far  submitted  himself  to  the  breaker,  these  pat* 
tings  and  rewards  must  be  gradually  diminished,  and  implicit  obedience 
mildly  but  firmly  enforced.  Severity  will  not  often  be  necessary  ;  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  it  will  be  altogether  uncalled  for:  but  should  the 
animal,  in  a  moment  of  waywardness,  dispute  the  command  of  the  breaker, 
he  must  at  once  be  taught  that  he  is  the  slave  of  man,  and  that  we  have 
the  power,  by  other  means  than  those  of  kindness,  to  bend  him  to  our 
will.  The  education  of  the  horse  is  that  of  the  child.  Pleasure  is,  as 
much  as  possible,  associated  with  the  early  lessons  ;  but  firmness,  or,  if 
need  be,  coercion,  must  confirm  the  habit  of  obedience.  Tyranny  and 
cruelty  will,  more  speedily  in  the  horse  than  even  in  the  child,  provoke 
the  wish  to  disobey ;  and,  on  every  practicable  occasion,  the  resistance  to 
command.  The  restive  and  vicious  horse  is,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  & 
hundred,  made  so  by  ill-usage,  and  not  by  nature.  None  but  those  who 
will  take  the  trouble  to  try  the  experiment  are  aware  how  absolute  a  com- 
mand the  due  admixture  of  firmness  and  kindness  will  soon  give  us  over 
any  horse. 

CASTRATION. 

The  period  at  which  this  important  operation  will  be  best  performed 

depends  much  on  the  breed  and  form  of  the  colt,  and  the  purpose  for 

which  he  is  destined.     For  the  common  agricultural  horse,  the  age  of 

four  or  five  months  will  be  the  most  advisable,  or,  tit  least,  before  he  is 

weaaed.     Very  few  horses  are  lost  when  tul  al  \h«l  «L^e*    The  weathen 


however,  should  not  be  too  hot,  nor  the  files  too  numerous.  We  enter  our 
decided  protest  against  the  recommendation  of  some  valuable,  but  incau^ 
tious  agricultural  writers,  that  *  colts  should  be  cut  in  the  months  of 
June  or  July,  when  flies  pester  the  horses,  and  cause  them  to  be  conti- 
jiually  moving  about,  and  thereby  prevent  swelling/  One  moment's  re- 
flection will  convince  the  reader  that  nothing  can  be  more  likely  to  produce 
inflammation,  and  consequent  swelling  and  danger,  than  the  torture  of 
the  flies  hovering  round  and  stinging  the  sore  part. 

If  the  horse  is  designed  either  for  the  carriage  or  for  heavy  draughty 
the  farmer  should  not  think  of  castrating  him  until  he  beat  least  a  twetve- 
tnonth  old ;  and,  even  then,  the  colt  should  be  carefully  examined.  If  he 
IS  thin  and  spare  about  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  low  in  the  withers, 
he  will  materially  improve  by  remaining  uncut  another  six  months ;'  but 
if  his  fore-quarters  are  fairly  developed  at  the  age  of  a  twelvemonth,  the 
operation  should  not  be  delayed,  lest  he  become  heavy  and  gross  before, 
and  perhaps  have  begun  too  decidedly  to  have  a  will  of  his  own.  No 
specific  age,  then,  can  be  fixed ;  but  the  castration  should  be  performed 
rather  late  in  the  spring  or  early  in  the  autumn,  when  the  air  is  temperate, 
and  particularly  when  the  weather  is  dry.  No  preparation  is  necessary  for 
the  sucking  colt,  but  it  may  be  prudent  ft  bleed  and  to  physic  one  of  more 
advanced  age.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  no  after  treatment  will  be  ne- 
cessary, except  that  the  animal  should  be  sheltered  from  intense  heat,  and 
more  particularly  from  wet.  In  temperate  weather  he  will  do  much  better 
running  in  the  field  than  nursed  in  a  close  and  hot  stable.  The  moderate 
exercise  which  he  will  take  in  grazing  will  be  preferable  to  perfect  inaction. 
A  large  and  well-ventilated  box,  however,  may  be  permitted. 

The  manner  in  which  the  operation  is  performed  will  be  properly  left  to 
the  veterinary  surgeon  ;  although  we  must  confess  that  we  are  disposed  to 
adhere  to  the  old  way  of  opening  the  bag  on  either  side,  cutting  off  the  tes- 
ticle, and  preventing  bleeding  by  searing  the  vessels  with  a  hot  iron.  There 
is  at  least  an  appearance  of  brutality,  and,  we  believe,  much  unnecessary 
pain  inflicted,  when  the  spermatic  cord  (the  vessels  and  the  nerve)  is  tightly 
compressed  between  two  pieces  of  wood,  as  in  a  powerful  vice,  and  left 
there  either  until  the  testicle  drops  off,  or  is  removed  on  the  following  day 
by  the  operator.  To  the  practice  of  some  farmers,  of  twitching  their 
colts  at  an  early  period,  sometimes  even  so  early  as  a  month,  we  have 
stronger  objection.  When  the  operation  of  twitching  is  performed,  a  small 
cord  is  drawn  as  tightly  as  possible  round  the  bag,  between  the  testicle 
and  the  belly ;  the  circulation  is  thus  stopped,  and,  in  a  few  days,  the  tes- 
ticles and  the  bag  drop  off:  but  the  animal  suffers  sadly, — it  is  occasion- 
ally necessary  to  tighten  the  cord  on  the  second  or  third  day,  and  inflam- 
tnation  and  death  have  frequently  ensued. 


Chapter  XIII. 
THE    FORE    LEGS. 


Wb  arrive  now  at  those  parts  of  the  frame  most  essentially  connected 
xvith  the  action  and  value  of  the  horse,  and  oftenest,  and  most  annoyingly, 
the  subjects  of  disease.     The  eitremities  contain  the  whole  apparatus  of 
taiotiofi,  and  it  is  with  the  action,  and  speed,  and  sUetv^\.\vo^  Vofe\NS5«fc  ^^sja^. 
Ifre  are  most  concerned. 
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We  begin  witji  the  fore  extremity,  and  with  its  upper  part  the  shoulder 
It  is  seen  at  G,  page  63. 

THE  SHOULDER. 

The  scapula^  or  shoulder-blade,  situated  forward  on  the  side  of  the 
chest,  is  a  bone  of  a  somewhat  triangular  shape,  with  its  apex  or  point 
downward,  and  its  base  or  broad  part  upward.  The  point  lies  between 
the  first  and  second  ribs ;  the  hinder  part  of  the  base  reaches  as  far  back 
as  the  seventh  rib ;  it  therefore  extends  obliquely  along  the  chest  It  is 
divided,  externally,  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  ridge  or  spine  running 
through  almost  the  whole  of  its  extent,  and  designed,  as  we  shall  pre-t 
sently  show,  for  the  attachment  of  important  muscles.  The  broad  or  upper 
part  having  no  muscles  of  any  consequence  attached  to  it,  is  terminated  by 
cartilage. 

We  have  stated  that  the  muscles  of  the  hinder  legs  are  principally  con- 
cerned in  the  motion  of  the  horse.  They  impel  the  machine  forward,  and 
the  main  uses  of  the  fore  extremities  are  to  lift  the  fore  part  of  the  horse  from 
the  ground,  that  it  may  be  thus  impelled  to  throw  forward  the  legs  as 
far  as  possible  that  they  receive  ^is  weight  at  due  distance,  and  to  sup- 
port the  force  and  shock  of  that  weight  when  it  reaches  the  ground.  We 
will  inquire  as  we  proceed  how  far  one  or  all  of  these  objects  are  accom- 
plished. 

,  The  shoulder-blade  is  united  to  the  chest  by  muscle  alone.  There  is 
a  large  muscle,  with  very  remarkable  tendinous  fibres,  and  of  immense 
strength  (the  serratus  majors  greater  saw-shaped  muscle),  attached  to  the 
chest,  and  to  the  extensive  smooth  internal  surface  of  the  shoulder-blade, 
and  by  which,  assisted,  or  rather  strengthened,  by  the  muscles  of  the 
breast,  the  weight  of  the  body  is  supported,  and  the.  shock  of  the  widest 
leap,  or  the  most  rapid  motion,  sustained.  Had  there  been  a  bony  union 
between  the  shoulder  and  the  body,  the  vital  parts  contained  in  the  chest 
could  not  have  endured  the  dreadful  shock  which  they  would  occasionally 
have  experienced;  nor  could  any  bone  have  long  remained  whole  if  exposed 
to  such  violence.  The  muscles  within  the  shoulder-blade  act  as  powerful 
and  safe  springs.  They  yield,  as  far  as  necessary,  to  the  force  impressed 
upon  them  ;  by  their  gradual  yielding  they  destroy  the  violence  of  the 
shock,  and  then,  by  their  elastic  power,  immediately  regain  their  former 
situation. 

SPRAIN  OP  THE  SHOULDER. 

In  some  violent  and  unexpected  shock  these  muscles  are  occasionally  in- 
jured. Although  we  do  not  believe  that,  in  one  case  in  twenty,  the  farrier 
is  tight  when  he  talks  of  his  shoulder-lameness,  yet  it  cannot  be  denied, 
that  the  muscles  of  the  shoulder  are  occasionally  sprained.  This  is  effected 
oftener  by  a  slip  or  side-fall,  than  by  fair,  although  violent  exertion.  It  is 
of  considerable  importance  to  be  able  to  distinguish  this  shoulder-lameness 
from  injuries  of  other  parts  of  the  fore  extremity.  We  shall  look  in  vain 
for  much  tenderness,  or  heat  or  swelling ;  it  is  a  sprain  of  muscles  deeply 
seated,  and  where  these  symptoms  of  injury  cannot  possibly  exist.  If,  on 
standing  before  the  horse,  and  looking  at  the  size  of  the  two  shoulders,  or 
rather  their  points,  one  should  appear  evidently  larger  than  the  other,  we 
must  not  consider  this  as  indicative  of  sprain  of  the  muscles  of  thtj 
flhoulder,  Jt  probably  arises  from  bruise  of  the  point  of  the  shoulder, 
frA/cA  a  sJIffht  examiD&iion  will  determine  \  or  iVve  vrhQl^  of  the  limb,  ih\^ 
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portion  of  which  is  enlarged,  may  be  sound,  while  the  other  may  be  shrunk 
irom  want  of  equal  exertion,  arising  from  injury  of  long  standing.  The 
heat  and  tenderness,  if  there  be  any,  will  be  found  within  the  arm,  close  to 
the  chest ;  and  will  belong  more  to  the  muscles  of  the  breast  than  to  those 
under  the  shoulder. 

The  symptoms,  however,  of  shoulder-lameness  can  scarcely  be  mistaken; 
and,  when  we  relate  them,  the  farmer  will  recollect,  that  they  very  seldom 
occurred  when  the  village- smith  pointed  to  the  shoulder  as  the  seat  of 
disease,  and  punished  the  animal  for  no  purpose.  In  sprain  of  the  shoulder 
the  horse  will  evidently  suffer  extreme  pain  while  moving,  and  the  muscle 
underneath  being  inflamed  and  tender,  he  will  extend  it  as  little  as  possible. 
He  will  drag  his  toe  along  the  ground.  It  is  in  the  lifting  of  the  foot  that 
the  shoulder  is  principally  moved  :  if  the  foot  be  lifted  high,  let  the  horse 
be  ever  so  lame,  the  shoulder  is  little,  if  at  all  affected.  The  lame  limb  is 
suffered  to  bear  the  weight  a  much  shorter  time  in  this  than  in  any  other 
kind  of  lameness.  In  sprain  of  the  back  sinews,  it  is  only  when  the  horse 
is  in  motion  that  the  injured  parts  are  put  to  most  pain;  the  pain  is 
greatest  here  when  the  weight  rests  on  the  limb,  and,  therefore,  there  is  a 
peculiar  quickness  in  catching  up  the  limb,  in  shoulder-lameness,  the  mo- 
ment the  weight  is  thrown  on  it.  ThS  is  particularly  evident  when  the 
horse  is  going  down  hill,  and  the  injured  limb  bears  an  additional  portion 
of  the  weight.  In  the  stable,  too,  when  the  horse  points  or  projects  one 
foot  before  the  other,  that  foot  is  usually  flat  on  the  ground.  In  shoulder- 
lameness  the  toe  alone  rests  on  the  ground.  The  circumstance  which 
most  of  all  characterizes  this  affection,  is,  that  when  the  foot  is  lifted,  and 
then  brought  considerably  forward,  the  horse  will  express  great  pain, 
which  he  will  not  do  if  the  lameness  be  in  the  foot  or  the  leg.  We  have 
dwelt  longer  on  this  point,  that  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to  put  to  the 
test  the  many  cases  of  shoulder-lameness  which  exist  only  in  the  imagi* 
nation  of  the  groom  or  the  farrier. 

In  sprain  of  the  internal  muscles  of  the  shoulder,  few  local  measures  can 
be  adopted.  The  horse  should  be  bled  from  the  vein  on  the  inside  of  the 
arm  (the  plate  vein),  because  the  blood  is  then  abstracted  more  imme- 
diately from  the  inflamed  part.  A  dose  of  physic  should  be  given,  and 
fomentations  applied,  and  principally  on  the  inside  of  the  arm,  close  to 
the  chest;  while  the  horse  is  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  The  injury  is  too 
deeply  seated  for  external  stimulants  to  have  very  great  effect,  jet  a  blister 
will  very  properly  be  resorted  to,  if  the  lameness  is  not  speedily  removed. 
The  swimming  of  the  horse  is  an  inhuman  practice ;  it  tortures  the  animal, 
and  increases  the  inflammation.  The  pegging  of  the  shoulder  (puncturing 
the  skin,  and  blowing  into  the  cellular  structure  beneath,  until  it  is  cou- 
i^iderably  puffed  up)  is  another  relic  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 

SLANTING    DIRECTION   OF    THE    SHOULDER. 

The  lessening  or  breaking  of  the  shock,  from  the  weight  being  thrown 
violently  on  the  fore  legs,  is  effected  in  another  way.  It  will  be  observed, 
that  (see  G  and  J,  p.  63)  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  lower  bone  of  the 
shoulder  are  not  connected  together  in  a  straight  line,  but  form  a  very  con- 
siderable angle  with  each  other.  This  will  be  more  evident  from  the  fol- 
lowing cut,  which  represents  the  fore  and  hind  extremities  in  the  situations 
which  they  occupy  in  the  horse. 

This  angular  construction  of  the  limbs  reminds  us  of  the  similar  arrange- 
ineht  of  the  springs  of  a  carriage,  and  the  ease  of  moWoxi^  wsA  ^\x\<i^\.  \rx- 
feet  freedom  from  jolting,  which  are  Ibereb^  oVAwk«A« 
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-  We  win  not  say  that  the  form  of  the  spring  was  borrowed  from  this 
construction  of  the  limbs  of  the  horse,  but  the  effect  of  the  carriage-spring 
beautifully  illustrates  the  connexion  of  the  different  bones  in  the  extremi>- 
ikB  of  this  quadruped. 


The  obliquity  or  slanting  direction  of  the  shoulder  effects  another  very 
useful  purpose.  That  the  stride  in  the  gallop,  or  the  space  passed  over  in 
the  trot,  may  be  extensive,  it  is  necessary  that  the  fore  part  of  the  animal 
^ould  be  considerably  elevated.  The  shoulder,  by  means  of  the  muscles 
which  extend  from  it  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  limb,  is  the  grand  agent  in 
effecting  this.  The  slightest  inspection  of  the  last  cut,  or  of  that  at  p.  63, 
will  show  that,  just  in  proportion  as  the  point  of  the  shoulder  is  brought 
forward  and  elevated,  will  be  the  forward  action  and  elevation  of  the  limb, 
pr  the  space  passed  over  at  every  effort.  At  each  contraction  of  the  muscles 
which  extend  from  G  to  J,  or  from  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  bone  of  the 
arm,  will  the  point  of  the  shoulder  be  projected  and  elevated.  In  the 
upVight  shoulder  it  can  scarcely  be  carried  beyond  the  point  at  which  it  is 
placed  in  these  cnts.  In  the  oblique  or  slanting  shoulder  it  commences 
its  action  from  that  point ;  therefore  it  is  that  a  slanting  shoulder  is  indis- 
pensable in  a  horse  from  which  good  action  and  considerable  speed  are 
required. 

The  slanting  shoulder  accomplishes  another  very  useful  object.  The  mus« 
files  extending  from  the  shoulder-blade  to  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  are 
ihe  powers  by  which  motion  is  given  to  the  whole  of  the  limb.  The  extent 
and  energy  of  that  motion  depend  much  on  the  force  exerted  or  the 
stn^agth  of  the  muscle;  but  there  are  circumstances  in  the  relative  situa- 
tions of  the  different  bones  which  have  fkr  greater  influence.  Let  ut 
suppose  that  by  meaflM  of%  lever  we.  are  endesbvovixiiig  ta  raise  a  certain 
weight 
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A  18  a  lever,  resting  or  turning  on  a  pivot  B ;  C  is  the  weight  to  b6 
raised^  and  D  i9  the  power  and  the  situation  at  which  the  power  is  applied. 
If  we  apply  our  strength  in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  the  lever,  as  repre- 
•ented  by  the  line  E,  we  can  easily  calculate  the  strength  which  wc  must 


exert.  In  proportion  as  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  pivot  or  centre 
of  motion  exceeds  that  of  the  weight  from  the  same  place,  so  will  be  tha 
advantage  gained.  The  power  here  is  twice  as  far  from  the  centre  as  the 
weight  is,  and  therefore  we  gain  advantage  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one ; 
or  if  the  weight  be  equal  to  200  lbs.,  a  force  of  100  lbs.  will  balance  it.  If 
we  alter  the  direction  in  which  the  power  is  applied,  and  suppose  it  to  be 
in  that  of  the  line  F,  will  100  lbs.  now  do?  No;  nothing  Uke  it.  How 
shall  we  calculate^  then,  the  power  that  is  necessary  ?  We  must  prolong 
the  Hue  of  direction  until  another  line,  falling  perpendicularly  from  the 
lever,  and  commencing  at  the  centre  of  motion,  will  cut  it;  and  the  length 
of  that  line  will  give  us  the  actual  effect  of  the  strength  we  employ.  Now, 
this  new  line  is  but  half  as  long  as  the  distance  of  the  weight  from  the 
centre  of  motion,  and  therefore  we  lose  advantage  in  the  proportion  of  two 
to  one ;  or  a  strength  equal  to  400  lbs.  must  be  exerted  to  raise  the  200 
lbs.,  and  so  on  in  proportion  to  the  deviation  from  the  right  or  perpen- 
dicular line. 

Let  us  next  take  the  shoulder  of  the  horse.  The  point  of  the  shoulder, 
the  shoulder  joint,  is  the  pivot  or  centre  of  motion ;  the  le^  attached  to  the 
bone  of  the  arm  is  the  weight ;  the  shoulder-blade  being  more  fixed  is  the 
part  whence  the  power  is  exerted  ;  and  the  muscles  extending  from  the  one 
to  the  other  are  the  lines  in  which  that  power  is  exerted.  These  lines 
approach  much  more  nearly  to  a  perpendicular  in  the  oblique  than  in  the 
upright  shoulder  (see  cut).  In  the  upright  shoulder,  the  shoulder-blade 
and  the  bone  of  the  arm  are  almost  in  a  straight  line,  and  the  real  action 
and  power  of  the  muscle  are  most  strangely  diminished.  In  this  point  of 
view  the  oblique  shoulder  is  most  important.  It  not  only  gives  extensive 
action,  but  facility  of  action;  the  power  of  the  muscles  is  more  than  doubled 
by  being  exerted  in  a  line  approaching  so  much  nearer  to  a  perpendicular. 
.  There  is  yet  another  advantage  of  the  oblique  shoulder.  The  point  of 
.the  shoulder  is  projected  forward ;  and  therefore  the  pillars  which  support 
the  fore  part  of  the  horse  are  likewise  placed  proportionably  forward,  and 
they  have  less  weight  to  carry ;  and  are  exposed  to  less  concussion,  and 
especially  concussion  in  rapid  action.  The  horse  is  also  much  safer;  for 
having  less  weight  lying  before  the  pillars  of  support,  he  is  not  so  likely 
to  have  the  centre  of  gravity  thrown  before  and  beyond  them  by  an  acci- 
dental trip ;  or,  in  other  words,  he  is  not  so  likely  to  fall ;  and  he  rides  more 
pleasantly,  for  there  is  far  less  weight  bearing  on  the  hand  of  the  rider, 
and  annoying  and  tiring  him.  It  likewise  happens  unfortunately  that 
nature,  as  it  were  to  supply  the  deficiency  of  action  and  of  power  in  an 
^upright  shoulder,  has  accumulated  on  it  more  muscle,  and  therefore  ♦*»• 
.upright  shoulder  is  proverbially  thick  and  cM^A^  \  wi^ViB.^\ss»&!^ 
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breast  which  were  designed  to  strengthen  the  attachment  of  the  shoulders 
to  the  chest,  and  to  bind  them  together,  must,  when  the  point  of  the 
shoulder  lies  backward,  and  under  the  horse,  be  proportionably  thickened 
and  strengthened,  and  the  horse  is  thus  still  more  heavy  before,  more 
unpleasant,  and  more  unsafe  to  ride. 

Then,  ought  every  horse  to  have  an  oblique  shoulder?  No!  We  have 
been  speaking  of  those  which  are  designed  to  ride  pleasantly,  or  from  which 
extensive  and  rapid  action  is  required.  In  them  we  have  said  that  an 
oblique  shoulder  is  indispensable:  but  there  are  others  which  are, never 
ridden ;  whose  pace  is  slow,  and  who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  throw  as 
much  weight  as  possible  into  the  collar.  To  them  an  upright  shoulder  is 
an  advantage,  because  its  additional  thickness  gives  them  additional  weight 
to  throw  into  the  collar,  which  the  power  of  their  hinder  quarters  is  fully 
sufficient  to  accomplish ;  and  because  the  upright  position  of  the  shoulder 
gives  that  direction  to  the  collar  which  enables  the  horse  to  act  upon  every 
part  of  it ;  and  that  inclination  of  the  traces  which  will  enable  his  weight  or 
power  to  be  most  advantageously  employed.  Of  this,  however,  we  shall 
better  speak  when  we  come  to  describe  the  implements  of  agriculture,  and 
particularly  the  construction  of  wheel  carriages. 

An  improved  breed  of  our  heavy  draught  horses  has  of  late  years  been 
attempted,  and  with  much  success.  Sufficient  uprightness  of  shoulder  is 
retained  for  the  purposes  of  draught,  while  a  slight  degree  of  obliquity 
has  materially  quickened  the  pace  and  improved  the  appearance. 

Above  its  junction  with  the  humerus,  or  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  the 
shoulder-blade  forms  what  is  called  the  point  of  the  shoulder.  There  is  a 
round  blunted  projection,  best  seen  in  the  cut  (p.  230).  The  neck  of  the 
shoulder-blade  then  forms  a  shallow  cavity,  into  which  the  head  of  the 
next  bone  is  received. 

The  cavity  is  shallow  because  extensive  motion  is  required,  and  because 
both  of  the  bones  being  so  moveable,  and  the  motion  of  the  one  connected 
so  much  with  that  of  the  other,  dislocation  was  not  so  hkely  to  happen  as 
if  one  of  them  had  been  fixed.  A  capsular  ligament,  or  one  extending 
round  the  heads  of  both  bones,  confines  them  securely  together. 

This  joint  is  rarely  or  never  dislocated ;  or  should  it  suffer  dislocation, 
the  muscles  of  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  are  so 
strong,  that  the  reduction  of  it  would  be  impossible.  The  point  of  the  shoul- 
der, however,  projecting  considerably,  is  much  exposed  to  injury  from  acci- 
dent or  violence ;  even  turning  in  a  narrow  stall  has  inflicted  a  serious  bruise. 
Fomentations  of  warm  water  will  usually  remove  the  tenderness  and  lame- 
ness, but  should  they  fail,  blood  may  be  taken  from  the  plate  vein,  and, 
in  very  obstinate  cases,  a  blister  may  be  resorted  to. 

A  description  of  the  principal  muscles  of  the  shoulder-blade,  their  situa- 
tion, attachments,  and  use,  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  lover  of  the 
horse,  and  may  guide  his  judgment  as  to  the  capability  and  proper  form 
of  that  noble  animal. 

CUT  OF  MUSCLES  ON  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

a  and  b  represent  a  portion  of  the  muscle  (the  trapeziuSy  quadrangular 
muscle),  which  rises  from  the  longer  bones  of  the  withers,  broadly  and 
strongly,  and  from  the  ligament  of  the  neck  (a  portion  of  which  is  seen  at 
h)i  and  narrowing  below,  and  terminating  almost  in  a  point,  is  inserted 
into  a  prominent  part  of  the  spine  or  ridge  of  the  shoulder-blade.  It 
occupies  the  space  between  the  withers  and  the  upper  part  of  the  shpulder- 
b/ade,  and  ia  large  and  sivotig  in  proportion  to  th^  height,  of  the  withers. 
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and  the  Blanting'  of  the  shoulder.  Its  use  is  evidently  to  support  the 
shoulder,  to  raise  it,  and  likewise  to  draw  it  backward  ;  therefore,  coq- 
Uituling  one  of  the  most  important  muscles  connected  with  the  action  of 
the  horse,  and  illustrating  the  advantage  of  high  withers  and  a  slanthig 
shoulder.  A  portion  of  it  is  represented  as  turned  back,  to  show  other 
muscles  beneath.  A  mo- 
ment's inspection  will  con- 
vince the  reader,  that  al- 
though we  may  have  been 
justifled  in  objecting  to  a 
low  forehead  and  thick 
shoulder,  yet  still  some  ful- 
ness and  fleshiness  are  ne- 
cessary, even  about  the 
witben-;  otherwise,  although 
there  may  be  height  of 
withers,  and  obliquity  of 
shoulder,  to  give  extensive 
action,  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  muscular  power  to 
work  the  machine  with 
either  quickness  or  continu- 
ance. 

At  c  is  a  portion  of  the 
levator  humeri  (the  raiser 
of  the  shoulder),  descending 
even  from  the  tubercle  at  the 
back  of  the  head  (see  cut, 
page  6S),  and  from  the  base 
of  the  temporal  bone,  and 
attaching  itself  to  the  first 
four  bones  of  the  neck,  and 
to  the  ligament  of  the  neck ; 
inserting  itself  into  the 
covering  of  the  muscles  of 
the  shoulder,  and  the  mus- 
cles about  the  point  of  the 
shoulder,  and  at  length  ter- 
minating in  a  ridge  on  the 
lower  bone  of  the  shoulder. 
It  is  a  muscle  of  immense  power  and  great  utility,  raising  and  drawing 
forward  the  shoulder  and  the  arm,  and,  when  these  are  fixed,  turning  the 
head  and  neck  if  one  acts,  and  depressing  them  if  the  muscles  on  bath 
sides  act  at  the  same  time. 

At  (f  is  a  portion  of  the  great  saw-like  or  tooth-shaped  muscle  of  the 
shoulder,  constituting  the  bulk  of  the  lower  part  of  the  neck  ;  deeply 
seated ;  arising,  as  here  seen,  from  the  five  last  bones  of  the  neck,  and 
the  two  first  ribs,  and  the  lower  portion  of  it  springing  from  all  the  true 
ribs  ;  all  the  fibres  tending  towards,  and  inserted  into  the  inner  surface 
of  Ihe  shoulder ;  and  by  means  of  which  the  shoulder  is  attached  to  the 
chest,  and  the  immense  weight  of  the  body  supported.  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  use  of  this  muscle  in  obviating  concussion. 

When  the  horse  is  standing,  this  muscle  occasionally  discharges  another 
important  function.  The  shoulders  and  legs  are  then  rendered  fi^d, 
and  immoveable  bj-  the  weight  of  the  bod^  -,  and.  \.Vo»  ma«i\*  i^Q  ^sw^ 
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being*  able  to  move  the  lioibs^  exerts  its  power  in  enlarging  the  cavity 
of  the  chest,  and  thus  materially  assists  in  the  act  of  breathing.  There- 
fore, as  we  have  stated  when  treating  of  that  disease,  a  horse  labouring 
under  inflammation  of  the  lungs  will  obstinately  stand  night  and  day,  that 
he  may  obtain  the  assistance  of  this  muscle  in  respiration,  which  i§  become 
laborious  and  painful ;  and  we  regard  his  lying  down  as  one  of  the  most 
favourable  symptoms  that  can  occur,  because  it  shows  us  that  the 
l)reathiug  is  so  much  relieved  that  he  needs  not  the  assistance  of  this 
•muscle. 

At  e  is  a  small  portion  of  the  spienius  muscle,  of  which  we  have  spoken 
when  describing  the  neck,  p.  154. 

-  /represents  a  muscle  sometimes  described  as  a  portion  of  the  raiser  jof 
the  shoulder,  arising  from  the  nipple-shaped  process  of  the  temporal  bone, 
running  down  the  somewhat  lateral  but  fore-'part  of  the  neck,  inserted  into 
the  upper  and  middle  part  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder^  and  thence 
continued  down  to  the  arm.  Its  office  is  to  bend  the  head ;  or,  the  head 
and  neck  being  fixed,  to  elevate  and  bring  forward  the  arm.  It  is  in 
powerful  action  when  the  horse  is  running  at  his  speed  with  the  head  pro- 
jected. 

At  ^  is  a  portion  of  the  stemo-maxillfiriay  or  muscle  common  to  the  fore- 
part of  the  chest  and  the  lower  jaw,  and  described  at  p,  156. 

h  gives  the  principal  muscle  extending  from  the  shoulder  to  the  lower  bone 
of  the  shoulder,  and  employed  in  drawing  this  bone  towards  the  shoulder- 
blade,  and  bending  the  whole  of  the  limb.  Exceedingly  powerful  action  is 
required  from  this  muscle,  therefore  it  is  Very  tendinous,  and  inserted  in 
such  a  direction  as  to  act  with  great  mechanical  advantage,  and  that 
advantage  increased  in  proportion  to  the  slanting  of  the  shoulder. 

The  muscle  at  f,  antea  spinatus  (before  the  spine)  is  situated,  as  its  name 
would  intimate,  on  the  external  part  of  the  shoulder  before  the  spine  or 
ridge,  and  fills  the  whole  of  that  space.  It  proceeds  towards  the  bone  of  the 
arm,  and,  dividing  into  two  parts,  is  inserted  into  the  two  prominences  in 
firont  of  that  bone.  It  is  a  very  strong  muscle,  and  extends  the  arm  and 
carries  it  forward. 

^£\ie  vciwscX^  vX  j ^  postea  spinatus  (behind  the  spine  or  ridge),  occupies 
that  space.  It  likewise  goes  to  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  in- 
serted into  the  outer  and  upper  head  of  the  bone.  It  draws  this  bone  out- 
ward and  upward. 

At  At  is  a  muscle  common  to  the  breast  and  the  shoulder-blade,  and 
called  the  little  pectoral^  or  breast  muscle.  It  arises  from  the  breast-bone, 
jand  reaches  to  the  covering  of  the  shoulder-joint,  and  the  muscles  of  the 
shoulder.  Its  action,  in  common  with  that  of  a  larger  muscle,  seen  at  m 
(the  great  pectoral) ,  is  to  draw  back  the  head  of  the  lower  bone  of  the 
shoulder  and  the  lower  part  of  the  shoulder-blade,  and  to  make  the  latter 
bone  more  upright. 

At  q  is  the  tendon  of  a  very  important  muscle,  the  long  extensor  of  the 
arm,  extending  from  the  upper  angle,  and  the  posterior  border  of  the 
fihoulder-blade,  to  the  point  of  the  elbow,  and  the  inside  of  the  arm» 
and  which  will  be  presently  described;  and  at  r  and  a  are  the  three  divi« 
sions  of  another  muscle  concerned  in  the  same  office,  arising  from  the 
ishoulder-blade  and  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  likewise  attached 
to  the  point  of  the  elbow  by  a  very  strong  tendon. 

This  cut  represents  the  muscles  on  the  inside  of  the  shoulder  and  foret 

arm.    a  is  a  very  prominent  one.     It  is  called  the  pectoralis  iransversua 

f the  muscle  crossing  the  breast).     It  arises  from  the.  first  four  bones  of 

thf  cheat,  and  runs  acroBM  to  the  inner  pari  of  t\v.t  «xm>  «aid  is  inserted 
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into  the  tendinous  substance  cover^ 
ing  the  muscles  of  the  foreann,  an^ 
reachinic  a.  considerable  way  down  the 
ami.  The  use  of  this  muscle  is  ob- 
vious and  important.  It  binds  the 
arm  to  the  side  of  the  horse;  it  keeps 
the  legs  straight  before  the  horse  when 
he  is  at  speed,  that  the  weight  of 
the  body  may  be  received  on  them  in  a 
direction  most  easy  and  safe  to  the 
horse  and  to  the  rider,  and  most  ad- 
vantageous for  tlie  full  play  of  all  the 
muscles  concerned  in  progression. 
Considering  the  unevenness  ot'surfuce 
over  which  a  horse  oflen  passes,  and 
the  rapid  turnings  which  are  sometimes 
necessary,  these  muscles  have  enough 
to  do  r  and  when  the  animal  is  pushed 
beyond  his  strength,  and  these  muscles 
are  wearied,  and  the  forelegs  spread 
out,  and  the  horse  is  "  alt  abroad," 
the  confused  and  unpleasant  manner 
of  going,  and  the  sudden  falling  off  in 
speed,  are  well  known  to  every  rider. 


THE  LOWER   BONE  OF  THE  SHOULDER. 

Forming  a  joint  with  the  shoulder-blade  at  the  point  of  the  shoulder 
1b  the  humerus,  or  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  (J.  p.  63,  and  p.  230).    It  is 

a  short  strong  hone,  slanting  backward  in  an  opposite  direction  to  the  shoul- 
der-blade. At  the  upper  part  it  has  a  large  round  head,  received  into  the 
shallow  cavity  of  the  shoulder-blade.  It  has  several  protuberances  for  the 
insertion  of  muscles,  and  is  terminated  below  by  two  condylen  oy  heads, 
which  in  front  receive  the  principal  bone  of  the  arm  between  them  as 
in  a  groove,  thus  adding  to  the  security  and  strength  of  the  joint,  and 
limiting  the  action  of  this  joint,  and  of  the  limbbelow,  to  mere  bending  and 
extension,  without  any  side  motion.  Farther  behind,  these  heads  receive  the 
elbow  deep  between  them,  to  give  more  extensive  action  to  the  arm,  Iil 
a  well-formed  horse  this  hone  can  scarcely  be  too  short,  in  order  that  the 
fore-legs  may  be  as  forward  as  possible,  for  reasons  at  which  we  have 
already  glanced;  and  because,  when  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder  is  longj 
the  shoulder  must  be  too  upright  Dislocation  can  scarcely  occur  in  either 
of  the  attachments  of  the  bone,  and  fracture  of  it  is  almost  impossible. 
The  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  the  shoulder-blade,  are  by  horse- 
men confounded  together,  and  included  under  the  appellation  of  the  ihovU 
der,  and  in  compliance  with  general  usage  we  have  described  them  as 
combining  to  form  the  shoulder. 

Among  the  muscles  arising  from  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  arti 
two  short  and  very  strong  ones,  seen  at  the  lower  r  and  »,  the  first  pr€i- 
ce«ding  from  tlie  upper  part  of  this  bone  to  the  elbow,  and  the  second  front 
the  internal  part,  and  likewise  going  to  the  elbowj  and  both  of  them  being 
powerful  agents  in  extending  the  leg. 
•   In  front,  Ktjf,  is  one- of  the  muscles  oE  V\ieVrn»\»ni«  ^'^a^ossS^ms 
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the  exlerval  one,  employed  in  bending;  tlie  arm ;  arising  from  the  inner 
Hid  back  part  of  the  neck  and  body  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder 
turning-  obliquely  round  (bat  bone,  and  iuseiled  into  the  inner  and  iip- 
r  part  of  (he  bone  of  the  arm. 

The  ami  extending  from  the  elbow  to  the  knee  (see  K  and  L,  p.  63,  and 
also  cut,  p.  230),  consists,  in  the  yoiing  borse,  of  two  distinct  bones. 
The  long  and  front  bone,  called  the  radhts,  is  nearly  slraig-hl,  receiving 
into  its  upper  end  the  lower  heads  of  the  lower  hone  of  the  shoulder ;  and 
the  lower  end  corresponding  with  the  upper  layer  of  the  bones  of  tlie 
knee.  The  short  and  hinder  bone  is  called  the  ulna.  It  hits  a  very'lojig 
and  powerFur  projection,  received  between  tlie  heads  of  the  lowi 
of  the  shoulder,  and  called  the  elbow;  it  then  stretches  down,  nai 
by  degrees  (see  L,  p.  63,   and  tile  cut,  p.  230)  to  below  the    middle  of  llie 

int  IJone,    where  it  terminates  in   a  point.     The  two  bones   j 
togetlier  by  cartilage  and  ligament,  but  these  are  by  degrees  absorbed  and 
changed  to  bone,  and  before  the  horse  becomes  old  the  wiiole  of  the  a 
consists  of  one  bone  only. 

It  will  be  perceived  thai,  from  the  slanting  direction  of  the  lower  bone  of 
the  shoulder,  the  weight  of  the  horse,  and  the  violence  of  the  concussion,  wilt 
be  shared  between  the  radius  and  the  vbia,  and  therefore  less  liable  lo  injure 
either ;  and  the  circumstance  of  so  much  weight  and  jar  being  communicated 
to  them,  will  account  for  the  extensive  and  peculiarly  strong  union  between 
these  bones  in  the  young  horse,  and  the  speedy  infiaiQmation  of  the  uniting 
substance  and  absorption  uf  it,  and  substitution  of  bone,  and  complete  bony 
union  between  the  radius  and  ulna,  in  the  old  horse.  Tlie  immense  mus- 
cles which  are  attached  to  the  point  of  the  elbow  likewise  render  it  neces- 
sary that  the  union  between  tliese  bones  should  be  very  strong. 

The  arm  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  horse,  as  will  be  seen  when 
we  describe  the  muscles  which  belong  toil.  We  have  spoken  of  those  at 
q.  r,  and  a,  proceeding  from  the  shoulder-blade  and  the  lower  bone  of  the 
shoulder,  and  inserted  into  the  elbow.  They  are  the  grand  agents  in  ex- 
tending the  arm  ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  power  which  they  exert,  will  be 
the  quickness  and  the  length  of  the  stride.  The  strength  of  the  horse,  so 
far  as  his  fore-limbs  are  concerned,  principally  resides  here.  Then  we  look 
for  a  large  and  muscular  arm,  and  we  look  likewise  for  such  a  formation 
of  the  limb,  and  particularly  of  the  elbow,  as  will  enable  tliese  muscles  , 
to  act  with  most  advantage. 

The  principle  of  the  lever,  lo  which  we  have  referred  (p.  231),  is  here 
beautifully  apijlieable.  The  elbow-joint  is  the  centre  of  motion  ;  the  whole 
of  the  Itfwer  part  of  the  leg  is  the  weight  to  be  raised ;  and  the  power  by 
which  it  is  to  be  raised  in  one  act  of  progression,  the  extending  of  the 
limb,  is  the  muscles  inserted  into  the  elbow.  In  proportion  as  the  weight 
is  more  distant  than  the  power  from  the  centre  of  motion,  as  it  is  in  the 
construction  of  this  limb,  so  will  be  the  greater  degree  of  energy  requisite 
lo  be  exerted.  We  will  suppose  that  the  weiglit,  taking  the  knee  to  be  the 
^nlre  of  it,  is  eighteen  inches  from  the  elbow-joint,  that  the  limb  weighs 
)  lbs.,  and  that  the  elbow  projects  two  inches  from  the  joint ;  tlien  an 
energy  equal  to  nine  times  the  weight,  or  540  lbs.,  will  be  needed  to  move 
and  extend  the  limb,  because  the  weight  is  nine  times  farther  from  (he 
centre  of  motion  than  the  power  is,  Wc  will  suppose  that  in  another  horse 
(ie /Joint  of  Ihe  elbow  projects  Ihrce  inches  from  the  joint,  the  weight  of 
tie  leg  remaining  (he  same.    Tliree  are  one-sWth  uf  eighteen  \  and  only  six 
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limes  the  force,  or  360  lbs.,  will  be  required,  making  a  difference  in,  or 
saving  of  muscular  action,  equal  to  180  lbs.  in  each  extension  of  the  arm. 
If  a  few  pounds  in  the  weight  of  the  rider  tell  so  much  for  or  against  the 
horse  in  a  long  race,  this  saving  of  power  must  make  an  almost  incalculable 
jifierence ;  and,  therefore,  judges  of  the  horse  rightly  attach  so  much  im- 
portance to  the  depth  of  the  elbow,  or  the  projection  of  the  point  of  the 
elbow  from  the  joint 

When  describing  the  proper  obliquity  of  the  shoulder,  we  proved  that 
the  power  was  exerted  with  most  advantage  in  a  line  perpendicular  to 
the  arm  of  the  lever,  and  that  the  slightest  deviation  from  that  line  was 
manifestly  disadvantageous.  If  the  reader  will  examine  the  cut  he  will 
perceive  that  muscles  from  the  shoulder  and  the  bone  of  the  arm  take 
a  direction  much  nearer  to  a  perpendicular  line  in  the  long  than  in  the 
short  elbow,  and  therefore  act  with  proportionubly  greater  advantage ;  and 
if  we  add  this  advantage  from  the  direction  in  which  the  power  is  applied 
tp  that  which  we  gain  i'rom  the  increased  length  of  the  bone,  we  shall  be 
justified  in  affirming  that  the  addition  of  one-third  to  the  length  or  projec- 
tion of  the  elbow  would  be  attended  by  a  saving  of  one-half  in  the  ex* 
penditure  of  muscular  power.  There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this.  In 
proportion  as  the  elbow  is  lengthened,  it  must  move  over  a  greater  space 
in  order  to  give  the  requisite  extension  to  the  limb ;  and  consequently  the 
muscles  which  act  upon  it  must  be  lengthened,  otherwise  we  might  have 
easy  but  confined  action.  There  must  be  harmony  of  proportion  in  the 
different  parts  of  the  limb,  but  a  deep  elbow,  within  a  certain  range,  is 
always  connected  with  increased  power  of  action. 

.  The  elbow  is  sometimes  fractured.  If  the  animal  be  placed  in  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  veterinarian,  although  the  chances  of  cure  are  certainly  against 
the  horse,  yet  the  owner  need  not  despair.  Absolute  and  long-continued 
rest,  and  that  produced  by  means  of  a  sling,  will  be  indispensable. 

Enlargements  sometimes  appear  about  the  elbow,  either  the  consequence 
pf  2^^  violent  blow,  or  from  the  calkins  of  the  shoes  injuring  this  part  when 
the  horse  sleeps  with  his  legs  doubled  under  him.  If  aseion  be  passed 
through  the  tumour,  it  will  sometimes  rapidly  diminish,  and  even  disap- 
pear ;  but  if  it  be  of  considerable  magnitude,  the  skin  should  be  slit  open 
along  the  middle  of  the  swelling,  and  the  tumour  dissected  out. 

The  elbow-joint  is  sometimes  punctured,  either  accidentally,  or  through 
the  brutality  of  the  groom  or  carter.  The  swelling  is  often  rapid  and  ex- 
tensive, and  fatal  inflammation  may  ensue.  Rest,  and  the  closure  of  the 
wound,  are  the  most  important  considerations. 

There  are  other  muscles  of  the  fore- arm  employed  in  extending  the 
limb.  At  J?,  page  233,  is  the  principal  one,  called  the  extensor  of  the  leg; 
it  is  of  considerable  bulk,  and  occupies  the  front  part  of  the  arm.  It  arises 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  body  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and 
from  its  outer  head.  As  it  descends  down  the  arm,  it  becomes  tendinous  ; 
the  tendon  passes  under  one  of  the  ligaments  of  the  knee;  it  then 
spreads  out,  and  is  inserted  into  the  fore  and  upper  part  of  the  shank  bone. 
It  is  also  seen  at  6,  page  235. 

The  next  muscle  in  situation  and  importance  is  seen  at  U7,  and  called  the 
exiemor  of  the  foot  It  rises  from  the  outer  head  of  the  lower  bone  of  the 
shoulder,  and  likewise  from  the  outer  head  of  the  bone  of  the  arm.  It  be- 
comes tendinous  as  it  proceeds,  and  passes  under  a  strong  ring  at  the  knee, 
by  which  it  is  confined  in  its  proper  situation ;  it  then  runs  along  the  front  of 
the  shank-bone,  tied  down  by  strong  cellular  substance ;  passes  over  the 
fetlock,  and  part  of  the  upper  pastern ;  is  inserted  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
upper  pastern,  into  the  lower  pastern,  and  tbft  co^\x-\iCkiBft  w  V^^t^^  ^1  ^^ 


loot.  It  therefore  eiteiMli  i£  theite  bdnes ;  and  as  it  passes  over  the  shank, 
beino^  tied  down  to  it  in  every  part  of  its  course^  it  likewise  serves  to  extend 
that  bone. 

At  V,  page  233,  is  the  tendon  of  another  extensor  muscle,  and  at  2  a 
Curious  oblique  one,  passing  over  the  tendon  of  a?,  confining  it  in  its  situa^^ 
fion,  and  likewise  itself  assisting  in  extending  or  straightening  the  leg. 

The  muscles  employed  in  bending  the  leg  are  both  numerous  and 
powerful.  Two  of  the  superficial  ones  are  given  in  the  cut,  page  233. 
The  first  is  at  t,  page  233 ;  it  is  also  seen  at  b,  page  235.  It  is 
called  the  middle  flexor,  or  bending  muscle  of  the  shank-bone,  because  it 
lies  precisely  on  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  arm.  It  arises  from 
the  inner  head  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  inserted  into  one 
of  the  bones  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  The  other  is  seen  at  v,  pagfc 
IJ33.  It  is  called  the  external  flexor  of  the  leg,  because  it  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  arm,  towards  the  back.  It  arises  from  the  outer  head  of  the 
lower  bone  of  the  shoulder ;  advancing  towards  the  knee,  it  is  tendinous, 
and  the  tendon  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the 
i^ame  bone  of  the  knee,  and  the  other  into  the  outer  small  bone  of  the 
leg.  The  internal  flexor  is  seen  at  c,  page  235.  It  proceeds  from  the 
inner  head  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  inserted  into  the  head 
of  the  inner  splint  bone,  and  its  office  is  to  bend  the  leg,  and  very  slightly 
turn  it.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  flexor  muscles, 
and  powerful  indeed  they  must  be,  is  delineated  at  c,  page  235.  It  is 
the  Jitxor  of  the  arm.  It  rises  from  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  the 
shoulder-blade  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  found  tendon,  which  runs  between 
two  prominences  in  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  lower  bone  of  the 
shoulder,  in  as  perfect  a  groove  or  pulley  as  art  ever  contrived.  This  groove 
is  lined  with  smooth  cartilage ;  and  between  it  and  the  tendon  there  is  an 
oily  fluid,  so  that  the  tendon  plays  freely  in  the  pulley  without  friction. 
Having  escaped  from  this  pulley,  and  passed  the  head  of  the  lower  bone 
of  the  shoulder,  the  cord  swells  out  into  a  round  fleshy  body,  still  con- 
taining many  tendinous  fibres.  Deeply  seated,  it  contributes  materially 
to  the  bulk  of  the  front  of  the  arm  ;  and,  having  reached  the  arm,  it  is 
inserted  into  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  likewise  into 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint.  It  is  the  main  muscle  by  which, 
almost  alone,  the  whole  of  the  leg  below  the  arm  is  bent. 

It  acts  at  great  disadvantage.  It  is  inserted  into  the  very  head  of  the 
bone  of  the  arm,  and  expanded  even  upon  the  joint.  Then  the  power 
is  applied  almost  close  to  the  centre  of  motion,  while  the  weight  to  be 
raised  is  far  distant  from  it.  The  power  is  thirty  times  nearer  the  centre 
of  motion  than  is  the  weight ;  and,  calculating,  as  before,  the  weight  of 
the  arm  and  the  rest  of  the  limb  at  60  lbs.,  it  must  act  with  a  force  of 
thirty  times  sixty,  or  1800  lbs.  In  addition  to  this,  the  line  of  the  direction 
of  the  force  strangely  deviates  from  a  perpendicular :  the  direction  of  the 
muscle  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  limb,  and  the  mechanical  disadvan* 
tage  is  almost  incalculably  great.  We  will  take  it  at  only  ten  times  more ; 
then  this  muscle,  and  its  feeble  coadjutors,  act  with  a  force  of  ten  times 
1800  or  18,000  lbs. 

Why  this  almost  incredible  expenditure  of  muscular  power? — ^Pirst,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  limb  might  be  preserved,  and  the  joint  might  be  compact 
If  the  tendon  had  been  inserted  half  way  down  the  arm,  the  elbow-joint 
would  have  offered  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 

Beanty  of  form,  however,  is  the  least  result  of  this  conformation ;  with- 
bnt  it  the  animal  would  not  have  been  fitted  for  the  purposes  to  which  we 
devote  hiitu    It  is  a  law  of  mechanics,  that  what  is  lost  in  power  is  gained 
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In  velocity.  The  product  of  the'power,  and  the  space  passed  over  by  the 
arm  of  the  lever  to  which  it  is  attached,  must  always  be  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  weight,  and  of  the  space  passed  over  by  the  arm  that  supports 
it ;  and  if  a  power,  equal  to  thirty  times  the  weight,  is  obliged  to  be  ex- 
erted at  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  the  centre  of  that  bone, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  weight,  will  pass  over  thirty 
times  the  space,  and  the  extremity  of  the  limb  will  pass  over  sixty  times 
the  space.  The  muscle  will  contract  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  but  the 
foot  will  move  with  sixty  times  that  rapidity,  in  order  to  pass  over  sixty 
times  the  space  in  the  same  time.  This  is  precisely  what  we  want.  Exten- 
sive and  rapid  motion  are  the  excellences  of  the  horse.  He  is  valuable  in 
proportion  as  he  has  them,  combined  with  stoutness ;  and  by  this  con- 
formation of  the  limb  alone  could  he  obtain  them.  Therefore  the  tendon 
is  at  first  unusually  strong;  it  plays  through  the  natnral  but  perfect  pulley 
of  the  bone  of  the  arm  without  friction;  the  body  of  the  muscle  is  mixed 
with  tendinous  fibres,  and  the  insertion  into  the  fore-arm  is  very  extensive, 
lest  the  application  of  such  immense  force  should  tear  it  from  its  adhe- 
sions. There  is  sufficient  strength  in  the  apparatus ;  the  power  may  be 
safely  applied  at  this  mechanical  disadvantage ;  and  it  is  applied  closs 
to  the  .joint  to  give  an  extent  and  rapidity  of  motion  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  obtained,  and  without  which  the  horse  would  hav0 
been  comparatively  useless. 

At  the  back  of  the  arm  are  other  flexor  muscles  of  great  power,  to 
bend  the  lower  portions  of  the  limb.  We  have  described  two  of  them 
belonging  to  the  arm  and  the  leg,  and  we  must  not  pass  over  the  very 
peculiar  ones  acting  on  the  feet.  Only  a  small  portion  of  one  of  them  can 
be  ^een  in  our  cut,  page  233,  at  1. 

The  first  is  the  perforated  Jlexor  muscle :  the  reason  of  the  name  will 
presently  appear.  It  arises  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  inner  head 
-of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  intermixed  with,  or  rather  between 
the  origins  of  the  muscle  next  to  be  described,  and  called  the  perforating 
muscle.  As  it  descends  along  the  bone  of  the  arm,  it  becomes  tendinous ; 
and,  approaching  the  knee,  it  is  bound  down  by  arches  or  bands  of  ligament, 
that  it  may  not  start  in  sudden  and  violent  action.  Proceeding  from  the  knee, 
it  widens,  and  partly  wraps  round  the  tendon  of  the  perforating  muscle,  and 
they  run  down  together  in  contact,  yet  not  adhering ;  freely  playing  over 
each  other,  and  mucous  fluid  obviating  all  friction.  Both  of  them  are  in- 
closed in  a  sheath  of  dense  cellular  substance,  attached  to  them  by  numerous 
fibrils ;  and  they  are  likewise  supported  by  various  ligamentous  expansions. 
Near  the  fetlock  the  tendon  still  farther  expands,  and  forms  a  complete  ring 
round  the  tendon  of  the  perforating  muscle.  This  is  seen  at  J,  p.  111. 
The  use  of  this  will  be  best  explained  when  we  are  treating  of  the  fetlock. 
Hie  perforated  tendon  soon  afterwards  divides,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
smftller  and  larger  pastern  bones,  and  flexes  or  bends  them. 

The  next  is  the  perforating  flexor  muscle.  It  has  nearly  the 
same  origin  as  the  other,  but  with  somewhat  distinct  heads.  It  con- 
tinues muscular  farther  down  the  arm  than  the  perforated,  and  lies 
before  it  At  the  knee  it  passes,  like  the  perforated,  under  strong 
ligamentary  arches,  which  confine  it  in  its  situation.  It  then  becomes 
round,  and  is  partly  wrapped  up  in  the  perforated ;  and  at  the  fetlock  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  it.  It  emerges  from  the  perforated  when  that 
tendon  divides,  and  continues  its  progress  alone  afler  the  other  has  inserted 
itself  into  the  pasterns,  and,  passing  over  the  navicular  bone,  terminates  on 
the  base  of  the  coffin-bone,  or  bone  of  the  foot 
-  It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  arm  should  be  large  and  mxv^c^^sNsa; 


ibbt.  It  tlherefbreettemfe  1^  the*e  bdnes ;  and  as  it  passes  over  the  shanit, 
he\ng  tied  down  to  it  in  every  part  of  its  course^  it  likewise  serves  to  extend 
that  bone. 

At  tf,  page  233^,  is  the  tendon  of  another  extensor  muscle,  and  at  2r  a 
curious  oWique  one,  passing  over  the  tendon  of  a?,  confining  it  in  its  situa«> 
(ion,  and  likewise  itself  assisting  in  extending  or  straightening  the  leg. 

The  muscles  employed  in  bending  the  leg  are  both  numerous  and 
powerful.  Two  of  the  superficial  ones  are  given  in  the  cut,  page  233. 
The  first  is  at  t^  page  233 ;  it  is  also  seen  at  6,  page  235.  It  is 
called  the  middle  flexor^  or  bending  muscle  of  the  shank-bone,  because  it 
Hes  precisely  on  the  middle  of  the  back  part  of  the  arm.  It  arises  from 
the  inner  head  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  inserted  into  one 
of  the  bones  on  the  inner  side  of  the  knee.  The  other  is  seen  at  r,  page 
1^33.  It  is  called  the  external  flexor  of  the  leg,  because  it  lies  on  the  outer 
side  of  the  arm,  towards  the  back.  It  arises  from  the  outer  head  of  the 
lower  bone  of  the  shoulder ;  advancing  towards  the  knee,  it  is  tendinous, 
and  the  tendon  divides  into  two  portions,  one  of  which  is  inserted  into  the 
iJame  bone  of  the  knee,  and  the  other  into  the  outer  small  bone  of  the 
leg.  The  internal  flexor  is  seen  at  e,  page  235.  It  proceeds  from  the 
inner  head  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  is  inserted  into  the  head 
of  the  inner  splint  bone,  and  its  office  is  to  bend  the  leg,  and  very  slightly 
turn  it.  A  portion  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  flexor  muscles, 
knd  powerful  indeed  they  must  be,  is  delineated  at  c,  page  235.  It  is 
the  Jiexor  of  the  arm.  It  rises  from  the  extremity  of  the  ridge  of  the 
shoulder-blade  in  the  form  of  a  large  and  found  tendon,  which  runs  between 
two  prominences  in  the  upper  part  of  the  front  of  the  lower  bone  of  the 
shoulder,  in  as  perfect  a  groove  or  pulley  as  art  ever  contrived.  This  groove 
is  lined  with  smooth  cartilage ;  and  between  it  and  the  tendon  there  is  an 
oily  fluid,  so  that  the  tendon  plays  freely  in  the  pulley  without  ft*iction. 
Having  escaped  from  this  pulley,  and  passed  the  head  of  the  lower  bone 
of  the  shoulder,  the  cord  swells  out  into  a  round  fleshy  body,  still  con- 
taining many  tendinous  fibres.  Deeply  seated,  it  contributes  materially 
to  the  bulk  of  the  front  of  the  arm ;  and,  having  reached  the  arm,  it  is 
inserted  into  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  and  likewise  into 
the  capsular  ligament  of  the  elbow  joint.  It  is  the  main  muscle  by  which, 
almost  alone,  the  whole  of  the  leg  below  the  arm  is  bent. 

It  acts  at  great  disadvantage.  It  is  inserted  into  the  very  head  of  the 
bone  of  the  arm,  and  expanded  even  upon  the  joint.  Then  the  power 
is  applied  almost  close  to  the  centre  of  motion,  while  the  weight  to  be 
raised  is  far  distant  from  it.  The  power  is  thirty  times  nearer  the  centre 
of  motion  than  is  the  weight ;  and,  calculating,  as  before,  the  weight  of 
the  arm  and  the  rest  of  the  limb  at  60  lbs.,  it  must  act  with  a  force  of 
thirty  times  sixty,  or  1800  lbs.  In  addition  to  this,  the  line  of  the  direction 
of  the  force  strangely  deviates  fi'om  a  perpendicular:  the  direction  of  the 
muscle  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  limb,  and  the  mechanical  disadvan- 
tage is  almost  incalculably  great.  We  will  take  it  at  only  ten  times  more  ; 
then  this  muscle,  and  its  feeble  coadjutors,  act  with  a  force  of  ten  times 
1800  or  18,000  lbs. 

Why  this  almost  incredible  expenditure  of  muscular  power  ? — First,  that 
the  beauty  of  the  limb  might  be  preserved,  and  the  joint  might  be  compact 
If  the  tendon  had  been  inserted  half  way  down  the  arm,  the  elbow-joint 
would  have  offered  a  very  unsightly  appearance. 

Beauty  of  form,  however,  is  the  least  result  of  this  conformation ;  with- 

bvt  it  the  animal  would  not  have  been  fitted  for  the  purposes  to  which  we 

devote  him.    It  is  a,  law  of  mechanics,  that  "wYiat  \a  \oa\.  m  ^^et  U  ^aiaed 
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hi  velocity.  The  product  of  the'power,  and  the  space  passed  over  by  the 
arm  of  the  lever  to  which  it  is  attached,  must  always  be  equal  to  the  pro- 
duct of  the  weight,  and  of  the  space  passed  over  by  the  arm  that  supports 
it ;  and  if  a  power,  equal  to  thirty  times  the  weight,  is  obliged  to  be  ex- 
erted at  the  upper  part  of  the  bone  of  the  arm,  the  centre  of  that  bone, 
which  may  be  considered  as  the  centre  of  the  weight,  will  pass  over  thirty 
times  the  space,  and  the  extremity  of  the  limb  will  pass  over  sixty  times 
the  space.  The  muscle  will  contract  with  a  great  deal  of  rapidity,  but  the 
foot  will  move  with  sixty  times  that  rapidity,  in  order  to  pass  over  sixty 
times  the  space  in  the  same  time.  This  is  precisely  what  we  want.  Exten« 
sive  and  rapid  motion  are  the  excellences  of  the  horse.  He  is  valuable  in 
proportion  as  he  has  them,  combined  with  stoutness ;  and  by  this  con** 
formation  of  the  limb  alone  could  he  obtain  them.  Therefore  the  tendon 
is  at  first  unusually  strong ;  it  plays  through  the  natural  but  perfect  pulley 
of  the  bone  of  the  arm  without  friction ;  the  body  of  the  muscle  is  mixed 
with  tendinous  fibres,  and  the  insertion  into  the  fore-arm  is  very  extensive, 
lest  the  application  of  such  immense  force  should  tear  it  from  its  adhe-* 
sions.  There  is  sufficient  strength  in  the  apparatus  ;  the  power  may  h« 
safely  applied  at  this  mechanical  disadvantage ;  and  it  is  applied  close 
to  the -joint  to  give  an  extent  and  rapidity  of  motion  which  could  not 
otherwise  have  been  obtained,  and  without  which  the  horse  would  hav« 
been  comparatively  useless. 

At  the  back  of  the  arm  are  other  flexor  muscles  of  great  power,  to 
bend  the  lower  portions  of  the  limb.  We  have  described  two  of  them 
belonging  to  the  arm  and  the  leg,  and  we  must  not  pass  over  the  very 
peculiar  ones  acting  on  the  feet.  Only  a  small  portion  of  one  of  them  can 
be  3een  in  our  cut,  page  233,  at  1. 

The  first  is  the  perforated  flexor  muscle :  the  reason  of  the  name  will 
presently  appear.  It  arises  from  the  lower  and  back  part  of  the  inner  head 
-of  the  lower  bone  of  the  shoulder,  and  intermixed  with,  or  rather  between 
the  origins  of  the  muscle  next  to  be  described,  and  called  the  perforating 
muscle.  As  it  descends  along  the  bone  of  the  arm,  it  becomes  tendinous; 
and,  approaching  the  knee,  it  is  bound  down  by  arches  or  bands  of  ligamentj 
that  it  may  not  start  in  sudden  and  violent  action.  Proceeding  from  the  knee, 
it  widens,  and  partly  wraps  round  the  tendon  of  the  perforating  muscle,  and 
they  run  down  together  in  contact,  yet  not  adhering ;  freely  playing  over 
each  other,  and  mucous  fluid  obviating  all  friction.  Both  of  them  are  in- 
closed in  a  sheath  of  dense  cellular  substance,  attached  to  them  by  numerous 
fibrils ;  and  they  are  likewise  supported  by  various  ligamentous  expansions. 
Near  the  fetlock  the  tendon  still  farther  expands,  and  forms  a  complete  ring 
round  the  tendon  of  the  perforating  muscle.  This  is  seen  at  J,  p.  111. 
The  use  of  this  will  be  best  explained  when  we  are  treating  of  the  fetlock. 
The  perforated  tendon  soon  afterwards  divides,  and  is  inserted  into  the 
smaller  and  larger  pastern  bones,  and  flexes  or  bends  them. 

The  next  is  the  perforating  flexor  muscle.  It  has  nearly  the 
same  origin  as  the  other,  but  with  somewhat  distinct  heads.  It  con- 
tinues muscular  farther  down  the  arm  than  the  perforated,  and  lies 
before  it.  At  the  knee  it  passes,  like  the  perforated,  under  strong 
ligamentary  arches,  which  confine  it  in  its  situation.  It  then  becomes 
round,  and  is  partly  wrapped  up  in  the  perforated ;  and  at  the  fetlock  is 
entirely  surrounded  by  it.  It  emerges  from  the  perforated  when  that 
tendon  divides,  and  continues  its  progress  alone  after  the  other  has  inserted 
itself  into  the  pasterns,  and,  passing  over  the  navicular  bone,  terminates  on 
the  base  of  the  coffin-bone,  or  bone  of  the  foot 

It  is  sufficiently  plain  that  the  urm  aYvaxAi  \>e  W^  "mA  \siKiaR»^«fe; 
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otherwise  it  ^nnot  discharge  all  these  duties.  Horsemen  differ  on  a  va^ 
riety  of  other  points,  but  here  they  are  agreed.  A  full  and  swelling  fore* 
arm  is  the  characteristic  of  every  thorough-bred  horse,  and  for  speed  and 
continuance  he  is  unequalled.  Whatever  other  good  points  a  horse  may 
possess,  if  the  arm  be  narrow  in  front  and  near  the  shoulder,  flat  on  the 
side»  and  altogether  poor  in  appearance,  that  horse  is  radically  defective : 
he  can  neither  raise  his  knee  for  rapid  action,  nor  throw  his  legs  suffi<« 
ciently  forward. 

The  arm  should  likewise  be  long.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of 
the  muscle  is  the  degree  of  contraction  of  which  it  is  capable ;  and  in  pro^ 
portion  to  the  degree  of  contraction  in  the  muscle  will  be  the  extent  of 
motion  in  the  part  of  the  limb  beneath.  A  racer,  with  a**  short  arm« 
would  be  sadly  deficient  in  stride ;  a  hunter,  with  the  same  defect,  would 
not  be  able  to  double  his  legs  well  under  him  in  the  leap.  There  is,  how-» 
ever,  a  medium  in  this,  and  the  advantage  of  length  in  the  arm  will 
depend  on  the  use  to  which  the  horse  is  applied.  The  lady*s  horse,  the 
cavalry  horse,  every  horse  in  which  prancing  action  is  esteemed  a  beauty» 
and  in  which  utility  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  sacrificed  to  appearance,  must 
not  be  too  long  in  the  arm.  If  he  be  long  there,  he  will  be  proportion- 
ably  short  in  the  leg ;  and  although  this  is  an  undoubted  excellence,  whether 
speed  or  continuance  be  regarded,  the  short  leg  will  not  give  the  grand 
and  imposing  action  which  fashion  may  require :  and,  in  addition  to  thiS| 
a  horse  with  short  legs  may  not  have  quite  so  easy  action  as  another  whose 
length  is  in  the  shank  rather  than  in  the  arm. 

THE    K.NEE. 

The  Knee  (M,  p.  63,  and  cut,  p.  230)  constitutes  the  joint  or  joints  be- 
tween the  arm  and  the  shank  or  leg;  audit  is  far  more  complicated 
than  any  joint  we  have  yet  considered.  Beside  the  lower  head  of  the 
bone  of  the  arm,  and  the  upper  heads  of  the  three  bones  of  the  leg, 
there  are  no  less  than  six  other  bones  interposed,  arranged  in  two  rows, 
three  in  each  row,  and  the  seventh  placed  behind  the  other,  to  which  an 
eighth  is  sometimes  added. 

What  was  the  intention  of  this  complicated  structure  ?  A  joint  between 
the  elbow  and  the  fetlock  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  action  of  the 
horse.  An  inflexible  pillar  of  that  length  could  scarcely  have  been  lifted 
from  the  ground,  and  certainly  could  not  have  been  lifted  far  enough  for 
rapid  or  safe  motion.  It  was  likewise  necessary,  that  the  interposing 
joint  should  be  so  constituted  as  to  preserve  this  part  of  the  limb  in  a 
straight  direction^  and  should  possess  sufficient  strength  to  resist  all 
common  work  and  accidents.  Being  in  a  straight  direction,  the  shock  or 
jar  between  the  ends  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  and  the  leg  would  be 
dreadful,  and  would  speedily  inflict  irreparable  injury.  The  heads  of  all 
bones  are  covered  with  elastic  cartilage,  to  protect  them  from  injury  by 
concussion^  but  this  would  be  altogether  insufficient  here.  Six  distinct 
bones,  then,  are  placed  here,  each  covered  above  and  below  by  a  thick 
coating  of  cartilage,  connected  together  by  strong  ligaments,  but  separated 
by  fluids  and  membranes  interposed.  The  concussion  is  thus  spread  over 
the  whole  of  them— shared  by  the  whole  of  them  ;  and,  by  the  peculiarity 
of  their  connexion,  deadened  and  rendered  harmless. 

These  six  distinct  bones,  united  to  each  other  by  numerous  and  powerful 
ligaments,  will  also  afford  a  far  stronger  joint  than  the  apposition  of  any 
two  bones,  however  perfect  and  strong  might  be  the  capsular  ligament,  or 
by  whatever  other  ligaments  it  could  be  strengthened.    In  addition  to  the 
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connexion  between  the  individual  bones,  there  is  a  perfect  capsular  liga- 
ment here,  extending  from  the  bone  of  the  arm  to  those  of  the  leg ; 
and  the  result  of  the  whole  is,  that,  although  the  centre  of  such  a  columo 
must  be  the  weakest  part,  and  most  liable  to  bow  out  and  give  way,  the 
hardest  work  and  the  severest  accidents  produce  little  deformity,  and  no 
dislocation  in  the  knee :  nor  do  the  shocks  and  jars  of  many  a  year  cause 
inflammation  or  disease.  It  is  an  undeniable  fact,  that  such  is  the  perfect 
construction  of  this  joint,  and  to  so  great  a  degree  does  it  lessen  concus- 
sion, that  the  injuries  resulting  from  hard  work  are,  almost  without  an 
exception,  found  below  the  knee. 

The  seventh  bone,  the  trapezium,  so  Called  from  its  quadrangular  figure, 
is  placed  (see  M,  p.  63)  behind  the  others,  and  does  not  bear  the- 
slightest  portion  of  the  weight.  It,  however,  is  very  useful.  Two  of  the 
fiexor  muscles,  already  described,  proceeding  from  the  bone  of  the  arm^ 
are  inserted  into  it ;  and  thus,  being  thrown  off  the  limb,  have  a  less  oblique 
direction  given  to  them ;  and,  therefore,  according  to  the  principle  of  the 
lever,  act  with  considerably  more  power.  It  is  also  useful  in  another  way. 
As  the  tendons  of  the  various  muscles  descend  the  limbs,  they  are  tied 
down,  as  we  have  described,  by  strong  ligamentous  bands :  this  is  particu- 
larly the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joints.  The  use  of  this  is 
evident.  The  extensor  tendons,  which  lie  principally  on  the  front  of  the 
leg,  are  prevented  from  starting,  and  strengthened  and  assisted  in  their 
action ;  but  the  flexor  tendons  which  lie  at  the  back  would  be  liable  to 
friction,  and  their  motion  would  be  impeded,  if  they  were  bound  down  too 
tightly.  This  projecting  bone  prevents  the  annular  or  ring-like  ligament 
from  pressing  too  closely  on  the  main  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot ;  and  while 
it  leaves  them  room  to  play,  leaves  room  likewise  for  a  little  bag,  tilled  with 
mucus  to  surround  them,  which  mucus,  oozing  slowly  out,  supplies  the 
whole  course  of  the  tendons  down  the  legs  witi^  a  fluid  that  takes  away 
the  possibility  of  injurious  friction. 

The  knee  should  be  broad.  It  should  present  a  very  striking  width, 
compared  with  the  arm  above,  or  the  shank  below.  The  broader  the 
knee  is,  the  more  space  there  is  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  for  the 
accumulation  of  ligamentous  expansions  and  bands.  In  proportion  to  the 
breadth  of  the  knee  there  will  be  more  strength ;  and  likewise  the  direction  of 
«ome  muscles  will  be  less  oblique,  and  those  of  others  will  be  more  removed 
from  the  centre  of  motion ;  and,  in  either  case,  much  power  will  be  gained. 

BROKEN  KNEES. 

The  treatment  of  broken  knees  is  a  subject  of  considerable  importance,  for 
many  horses  are  sadly  blemished,  and  others  are  destroyed,  by  wounds  in 
the  knee-joint  The  horse,  when  felling,  naturally  throws  his  knees  for- 
ward; they  receive  all  his  weight,  and  ere  sometimes  very  extensively 
lacerated.  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is,  by  very  careful  washing  with 
Warm  water,  to  cleanse  the  wound  from  all  gravel  and  dirt  It  must  then 
be  ascertained  whether  the  joint  is  penetrated.  The  grating  of  the  probe 
on  one  of  the  bones  of  the  knee,  on  the  depth  to  which  the  probe  enters 
the  wound,  will  often  too  plainly  indicate  that  the  joint  has  been  opened. 
Should  any  doubt  exist,  let  a  linseed-meal  poultice  be  applied.  This  will 
at  least  act  as  a  fomentation  to  the  wound,  and  will  prevent  or  abate 
inflammation;  and  when,  twelve  hours  afterwards,  it  is  taken  ofl^,  the 
iynoma,  or  joint-oil,  in  the  form  of  a  glairy,  yellowish,  transparent  fluid,  will 
be  seen,  if  the  capsular  ligament  has  been  penetrated.  Should  doubt  remain 
alter  the  first  poultice,  apply  a  second. 
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The  opening' of  the  joint  being  ascertained,  the  first  and  immediate  care 
is  to  close  the  orifice;  for  the  fluid  which  separated  and  lubricated  the 
bones  of  the  knee  being  suffered  to  flow  out,  they  will  be  brought  into 
actual  contact  with  each  other ;  they  will  rub  upon  each  other ;  the  delicate 
membrane  with  which  they  are  covered  will  be  highly  inflamed ;  the  con- 
stitution will  be  speedily  affected,  and  a  degree  of  fever  will  ensue  that  will 
destroy  the  horse ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  of  all  the  tortures  that  can  be 
inflicted  on  the  poor  animal,  none  can  equal  that  which  accompanies 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  lining  the  joints. 

The  manner  of  closing  the  orifice  must  be  left  to  the  judgment  of 
the  veterinary,  surgeon,  who  alone  is  capable  of  properly  treating  such  a 
case.  It  may  be  effected  by  a  compress  enclosing  the  whole  of  the  wound, 
and  not  to  be  removed  for  many  days  ;  or  it  may  be  attempted  by  the  old 
and  generally  successful  method  of  applying  Uie  hot  iron  over  the  wound, 
and  particularly  over  the  spot  where  the  ligament  appears  to  be  lacerated. 
A  poultice  may  then  be  placed  on  the  part,  and  the  case  treated  as  a  com- 
mon wound.  Should  the  joint-oil  continue  to  flow  the  iron  may  be  ap- 
jplied  a  second^  or  even  a  third  time.  By  the  application  of  the  iron,  so 
much  swelling  is  produced  on  the  immediate  puncture,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parts,  as  mechanically  to  close  and  plug  up  the  orifice. 
.  If,  however,  the  opening  into  the  joint  be  extensive,  and  the  joint-oil 
continues  to  flow,  and  the  horse  is  evidently  suffering  much  pain,  humanity 
will  dictate  that  he  should  be  destroyed.  The  case  is  hopeless.  A  high 
degree  of  fever  will  ere  long  carry  the  animal  off,  or  the  inflammation  will 
cause  a  deposit  of  matter  in  the  cavity  of  the  joint  which  will  produce  in- 
curable lameness. 

'the  pain  caused  by  the  iron  is  doubtless  great ;  it  is,  however,  necessary : 
i)ut  let  no  reader  of  *  The  Horse*  permit  the  torturing  experiments  of  the 
farrier  to  be  tried,  who  will  frequently  inject  stimulating  fluids,  and  even 
oil  of  vitriol^  into  one  of  the  most  sensible  and  irritable  cavities  in  the  whole 
frame. 

.  A  person  well  acquainted  with  the  anatomy  of  the  part  will  judge  of  the 
.probability  of  a  favourable  result,  not  merely  by  the  extent,  but  by  the  situ- 
xxiion  of  the  wound.  If  it  is  low  down  and  opposite  to  the  bottom  row,  a 
Hniall  opening  into  the  joint  will  be  easily  closed ;  a  larger  one  need  not 
cause  despair,  because  there  is  little  motion  between  the  lower  row  and  the 
bones  of  the  leg.  If  it  be  high  up,  there  is  more  danger,  because  there  is 
more  motion.  If  it  be  situated  opposite  to  the  union  of  the  two  rows,  the 
result  is  most  to  be  dreaded,  because  between  these  is  the  principal  motion 
of  tlic  joint,  and  that  motion  Would  not  only  disunite  and  irritate  the  exter- 
.iial  wound,  but  cause  dreadful  friction  between  the  bones  brought  into  actual 
contact  willi  each  other,  through  the  loss  of  the  joint-oil. 

When  the  skin  has  been  lacerated,  although  the  wound  may  be  healed, 

.some  blemish  will  remain.     The  extent  of  Uiis  blemish  will  depend  on  the 

.extent  and  nature  of  the  original  wound,  and  more  especially  on  the  nature 

jof  the  treatment  which  has  been  adopted.     Every  caustic  application  will 

destroy  more  of  the  skin,  and  leave  a  larger  mark.     Should  the  blemish 

.be  considerable,  a  mild  blister  may  be  applied  over  the  part,    after  tlie 

wound  has   healed.     It   will   stimulate  the  hair   to    grow  more  rapidly 

and  thickly  round  the  scar,  and  particularly  hair  of  the  natural  colour ;  and 

,by  contracting  the  skin  it  will  lessen  the  scar  itself.     Many  persons  have 

.great  faith  in  ointments,  which  are  said  to  promote  the  growth  of  the  hair. 

Jf  they  have  that  property,  it  must  be  from  stimulating  the  skin,  in  which 

the  roots  of  the  hair   are  embedded.     These  ointments  must  contain  n 

sjimll  portion  of  blistering  matter,  in  the  form  of  turpentine,  or  the  Spanish- 
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fljT.  The  common  applicaiion  of  gunpowder  and  lard  may,  by  blackening 
the  part,  conceal  the  blemish,  but  can  have  no  possible  effect  in  quickening 
the  growth  of  the  hair. 

In  examining  a  horse  for  purchase,  the  knees  are  very  strictly  scru- 
tinized. A  blemish  on  them  should  not  induce  us  at  once  to  condemn 
the  animal ;  for  a' bad  rider«  or  the  merest  accident,  may  throw  the  safest 
horse.  A  broken  knee,  however,  is  a  suspicious  circumstance,  and  calls 
for  the  most  carefUl  observation  of  the  make  and  action  of  the  horse.  If 
it  be  accompanied  by  a  thick  and  upright  shoulder,  and  legs  far  under  the 
horse,  and  low  slovenly  action^  he  is  unwise  who  does  not  take  the  hint : 
this  faulty  conformatbn  has  produced  its  natural  consequence.  But  if  the 
shoulder  be  oblique^  and  the  withers  hig^,  and  the  fore-arm  strong,  the 
good  judge  will  not  reject  the  animal,  because  he  may  have  been  accideU'* 
tally  thrown* 

« 

THE  LEO. 

The  part  of  the  limb  between  the  knee  and  the  fetlock  consists  of  three 
bones — a  large  one  before,  called  the  cannon  or  shank,  and  two  smaller  of 
splint  bones  behind  (see  N,  p.  63).  The  shank-bone  is  rounded  in  front, 
and  flattened,  or  even  concave  behind.  It  is  the  straightest  of  the  long 
bones,  as  well  as  the  most  superficially  situated,  for  in  some  parts  it  is 
covered  only  by  the  skin.  The  upper  head  is  flat,  with  slight  depressions 
corresponding  with  the  lower  row  of  the  bones  of  the  knee.  The  lower 
head  is  differently  and  curiously  formed.  It  resembles  a  double  pulley. 
There  are  three  elevations,  the  principal  one  in 'the  centre,  and  one  on  each 
side ;  and  between  them  are  two  slight  grooves  ;  and  these  so  precisely  cor- 
respond with  deep  depressions  and  slight  prominencies  in  the  upper  head 
of  the  larger  pastern,  and  are  so  enclosed  and  guarded,  by  the  elevated 
edges  of  that  bone,  that  when  the  shank-bone  and  the  pastern  are  fitted  to 
each  other,  they  form  a  perfect  hinge :  they  admit  of  the  bending  and 
extension  of  the  limb,  but  of  no  lateral  or  side  motion  ;  which  is  a  circum- 
stance of  very  great  importance  in  a  joint  so  situated,  and  having  the 
whole  weight  of  the  horse  thrown  upon  it 

•  The  smaller  bones  are  placed  behind  the  larger  on  either  side  ;  a  slight 
projection  only  of  the  head  of  each  can  be  seen  in  front  The  heads  of  these 
bones  are  enlarged,  and  receive  part  of  the  weight  conveyed  by  the  lower 
row  of  the  bones  of  the  knee.  They  are  united  to  the  larger  bone  by 
the  same  kind  of  substance  which  is  found  in  the  colt  between  the  bone  of 
the  elbow  and  the  main  bone  of  the  arm ;  and  which  is  designed,  like 
that,  by  its  great  elasticity,  to  lessen  the  concussion  or  jar  when  the  weight 
of  the  animal  is  thrown  on  them.  They  reach  from  one-half  to  two-thirds 
of  the  length  of  the  shank-bone,  and,  through  their  whole  extent,  are 
united  to  it  by  this  substance ;  but,  as  in  the  elbow,  from  the  animal  being 
worked  too  soon,  or  too  violently,  inflammation  ensues,  and  bony  matter 
is  deposited  in  the  room  of  the  ligamentous ;  and  a  bony  union  takes 
place  instead  of  the  natural  one.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  ease  of  mo- 
tion is  somewhat  lessened  by  this  substitution  of  bone,  but  other  elastic 
principles  are  probably  called  into  more  powerful  action,  and  the  value  of 
the  horse  is  not  perceptibly  impaired  ;  although  it  is  hard  to  say  what  secret 
injury  may  be  done  to  the  neighbouring  joints,  and  the  cause  of  which, 
lameness  appearing  at  a  distant  period,  is  not  suspected. 
••  In  this  process,  however,  mischief  does  oflen  immediately  extend  to  the 
neighbouring  parts.  The  disposition  to  deposit  bone  reaches  b«^Q.vA.^5^ft. 
vircumacribed  apaoe  between  the  larger  and  aro»SV««\»T«»  ^^  VXNR.\t^\^sv^ 


H  tumour,  firat  callous  anci  ailerwarda  bony,  is  found,  with  partof  its1>ase 
iBtiug  on  the  line  of  union  between  these  boues.     This  is  called  a 


rThe  splint  is  invariably  found  on  the  outside  of  the  small  bone,  and  gene- 
K  rally  on  the  inside  of  the  le^  (c,  p.  255.)  Why  it  should  appear  on  tlie  outside 
lof  the  small  bones  it  is  difficult  to  explain,  except  that  the  space  between 
littiese  bones  is  occupied  by  an  important  mechanism,  which  will  be  pre- 
1  Bcntly  described ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  abscess,  a  natural  tendency  was 
I  given    to  them    to    determine    outward,    that    vital    parts    may  not  be 
I  injured.     The  cause  of  their  almost  esclusive  appearance  on  the  inside  of 
the  leg  admits  of  easier  explanation.     The  inner  splint-bone  is  placed 
I   nearer  the  centre  nf  the  weight  of  the  body  than  tlie  other,  and,  from  the 
I  nature  of  its  connexion  with  the  bones  of  the  knee,  actually  receives  more 
[  of  tbe  weight  than  does  the  outer  bone,  and  therefore  is  more  liable  tu  injury, 
I  and  inflammation,  and  this  consequent  deposit  of  bone.     The  inner  bone 
I  receives  tlie  whole  of  the  weight  transmitted  to  one  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
[  Itnee.     It  is  the  only  support  of  that  bone.     A  portion  only  of  one  of  the 
I  bones  rests  on  the  outer  splint'bone,  and  the  weight  is  shai'ed  between  it 
I  end  the  shank.     In  addition  to  this,  it  is  the  absurd  practice  of  many 
T  smiths  to  raise  the  ouler  heel  of  the  shoe  to  an  extravagant  degree,  which 
I  throws  still  more  of  the  weight  of  the  horse  ou  the  inner  splint-bone. 
I  These  tumours  occasionally  appear  on  other  parts  of  the  shank-bone, 
I  teing  the  consequence  of  violent  blows,  or  other  eiLternal  injuries. 
I       Wlien  the  splint  is  forming,  the  horse  is  frequently  lame.     The  peri- 
I  osteum  or  membrane  covering  I  he  bone  is  painfully  stretched  ;  but  when 
I  this  membrane  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  tumour  that  extended  it, 
I  the  lameness  subsides  and  altogether  disappears,  unless  the  spliiit  be  in  a 
situation  in  which  it  interferes  with  the  action  of  some  tendon  or  ligament, 
or  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood    of  a  joint.      Pressing  upon  a  li- 
gament or  tendon,  it  may  cause  inflammation  of  those  substances )  or, 
being  close  to  a  joint,  it  may  interfere  with  its  action.     Splints,  then,  do 
not  necessarily  cause  unsoundness,  and  may  not  lessen  in  the  slightest 
degree  the  action  or  value  of  the  horse.     All  depends  on  their  situation. 
When  we  have  described  the  situation  and  course  of  the  suspensory  liga- 

Ijnents,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  enter  more  fully  into  this. 
The  treatment  of  splints,  if  it  be  worth  while  to  meddle  with  them,  is 
exceedingly  simple.  The  hair  should  be  closely  shaved  oil'  round  the 
tumour ;  a  little  strong  mercurial  ointment  rubbed  in  for  two  days  ;  and 
this  should  be  followed  by  an  active  blister.  If  the  splint  be  of  recent 
formation,  it  will  usually  yield  to  this,  or  to  a  second  blister.  Should  it 
resist  these  applications,  it  can  rarely  be  advisable  to  cauterize  the  part, 
,  unless  the  tumour  iuterferea  materially  with  the  action  of  the  suspensory 
"Egament ;  for  it  not  unfrequentiy  happens,  that,  although  the  splint  may 
have  apparently  resisted  this  treatment,  it  will  atlerwards,  end  at  no  great 
distance  of  time,  begin  rapidly  to  lessen,  and  quite  disappear.  There  is 
kiso  a  natural  process  by  which  the  greater  part  of  splints  disappear  when 
the  horse  gets  old. 

As  for  the  old  remedies,  many  of  them  brutal  enough. — bruising  the 
splint  with  a  hammer,  boring  it  with  a  gimlet,  chipping  it  off  with  a 
mallet,  sawing  it  olf,  slitting  down  the  skin  and  periosteum  over  it,  sweat* 

kjng  it  down  with  hot  oils,  and  passing  setons  over  it, — the  voice  of  huma- 
jiity,  and  the  progress  of  science,  will  consign  ihem  to  speedy  oblivion. 
\   iriie  iusiile  oflhe  leg,  iuiined lately  uudci  the  Woee,  and  extending  lo  the 
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head  of  the  ioDer  splbt-bone,  is  subject  to  injury  from  what  is  termed  ihe 
tpeedy  cut  A  horse  with  hif^h  action,  and  in  the  fast  trot,  violently  strikes 
this  part  either  with  his  hoof  or  the  edge  of  the  shoe.  Sometimes  bony 
enlargement  is  the  result,  at  others  great  heat  and  tenderness ;  and  the 
pain  from  the  blow  seems  occasionally  to  be  so  great  that  the  horse  drops 
as  if  he  were  shot  The  only  remedy  is  to  take  care  that  no  part  of  the 
shoe  projects  beyond  the  foot ;  and  to  let  the  inner  side  of  the  shoe,  except 
the  country  be  very  deep,  or  the  horse  used  for  hunting,  have  but  one  nail» 
and  that  near  the  toe.  This  part  of  the  hoof,  being  unfettered  with  nailsf 
will  expand  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  g^und,  and  contract  when 
in  air  and  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  the  weight  of  the  body ;  and^ 
although  this  contraction  is  to  no  great  extent,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  carry 
the  foot  harmlessly  by  the  leg.  Care  should  likewise  be  taken  that  the 
shoe  be  of  equal  thickness  at  the  heel  and  the  toe,  and  that  the  bearing  be 
equal  on  both  sides. 

Immediately  under  the  knee  we  find  one  of  those  ligamentous  rings  by 
which  the  tendons  are  so  usefully  bound  down  and  secured ;  but  if  the 
hinder  bone  of  the  knee,  the  trapezium^  described  at  p.  241,  be  not 
sufficiently  prominent,  this  ring  will  confine  the  flexor  tendons  of  the  foot 
too  tightly,  and  the  leg  will  be  very  deficient  in  depth  under  the  knee.  This 
is  called  being  tied  in  bdow  the  knee.  (6,  p.  255.)  Every  horseman  recognizes 
it  as  a  most  serious  defect.  It  is  scarcely  compatible  with  speed,  and  most 
assuredly  not  with  continuance.  Such  a  horse  cannot  be  ridden  far  and 
&st  without  serious  sprain  of  the  back  sinews.  The  reason  is  plain : 
the  pressure  of  the  ring  will  produce  a  degpree  of  friction  inconsistent  with 
the  firee  action  of  the  tendons ;  more  force  must,  therefore,  be  exerted  in 
every  act  of  progression  ;  and,  although  the  muscles  are  powerful,  and 
sufficiently  powerful  for  every  ordinary  purpose,  the  repetition  of  this  extra 
exertion  will  tire  and  strain  them.  A  more  serious  evil,  however,  remains  to 
be  stated.  When  the  back  sinews  or  tendons  are  thus  tied  down,  they  are 
placed  in  a  more  oblique  direction,  and  in  which  the  power  of  the  muscles  is 
exerted  with  greater  disadvantage ;  and,  therefore,  both  for  extraordinary, 
and  even  ordinary  action,  a  greater  degree  of  exertion  is  required,  and 
fatigue  and  sprain  will  frequently  result  There  are  few  more  serious  defects 
than  this  tying-in  of  the  tendons  immediately  below  the  knee.  The  fore- 
leg may  be  narrow  in  front,  but  it  must  be  deep  at  the  side,  in  order  to 
render  the  horse  valuable ;  for  then  only  will  the  tendons  have  free  action, 
and  the  muscular  force  be  exerted  in  the  most  advantageous  direction. 
The  recollection  of  the  reader  will  convince  him,  that  there  are  few  good 
race-horses  whose  legs  are  not  deep  below  the  knee.  If  there  are  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  because  their  exertion,  although  violent,  is  but  of  short 
duration.  The  race  is  decided  in  a  few  minutes ;  and,  during  that  little 
period,  the  spirit  and  energy  of  the  animal  may  successfully  struggle  with 
the  disadvantages  of  form  ;  but  where  great  and  long-continued  exertion 
is  required,  as  in  the  hunter  or  the  hackney,  no  strength  can  long  contend 
against  this  palpably  disadvantageous  misapplication  of  muscular  power. 

As  they  descend  the  back  part  of  the  leg,  the  tendons  of  the  perforated  and 
perforating  flexor  muscle  should  be  far  and  distinctly  apart  from  the  shank- 
bone.  There  should  be  space  free  from  thickening  for  the  finger  and 
thumb  on  either  side  to  be  introduced  between  them  and  the  bone,  and  that 
extending  from  the  knee  to  the  fetlock.  In  a  perfect  leg — and  towards  its 
lower  part,  there  should  be  three  distinct  and  perfect  projections  visible  to 
the  eye,  as  well  as  recognizable  by  the  finger,  the  sides  of  the  shank-bone, 
the.  most  forward  of  the  three ;  next,  the  suspensory  ligament ;  and  hiodet* 
most  of  all,  the  Qexor  tendons.    YThen  tliese  axe  uoV  VaX)^  ^^ydl^^^  ^ft»^  ^^ 
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felt^  or  there  is  considerable  thickening  about  them  and  between  them^ 
(6,  p.  255)  and  the  leg  is  round  instead  of  flat  and  deep,  there  has  been 
wliat  is  commonly,  but  improperly,  called, 
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I^ese  tendons  are  enclosed  in  a  sheath  of  dense  cellular  substance,  i6 
confine  them  in  their  situation,  and  to  defend  them  from  injury.  Between 
the  tendon  and  the  sheath  tiiere  is  a  mtieous  fluid,  to  prevent  friction :  but 
when  the  horse  has  been  overworked,  or  put  to  sudden  and  violent  exertion, 
the  tendon  presses  upon  the  delicate  membrane  lining  the  sheath,  and  in- 
flammation is  produced,  and  a  different  fluid  is  thrown  out,  which  coagii* 
lateSf  and  adhesions  are  formed  between  the  tendon  and  the  sheath,  and 
the  motion  of  the  limb  is  more  difficult  and  painful.  At  other  times,  from 
Tiblent'  or  long-continued  exertion,  some  of  the  fibres  which  tie  the  ten- 
dons down  are  ruptured.  A  slight  injury  of  this  nature  is  called  a  sprain 
f>f  the  back- sinews  or  tendons ;  and  when  it  is  more  serious,  the  horse  is 
said  to  have  broken  down.  It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
tendon  can  never  be  sprained,  because  it  is  inelastic  and  incapable  of  ex- 
tension ;  and  the  tendon,  or  its  sheath,  are  scarcely  ever  ruptured,  even  in 
what  is  called  breaking  down.  The  flrst  injury  is  confined  to  inflamma- 
tion of  the  sheath,  or  rupture  of  a  few  of  the  attaching  fibres.  The  in^ 
flammation  of  the  part,  however,  is  oflen  very  great,  the  pain  intense, 
and  the  lameness  excessive.  The  anguish  expressed  at  every  bending  of 
the  limb,  and  the  local  swelling  and  heat,  will  clearly  indicate  the  seat  of 
injury. 

In  every  serious  affection  of  this  kind,  care  should  be  taken  that  the 
local  inflammation  does  not  produce  general  disturbance  of  the  system ; 
and,  therefore,  the  horse  should  be  bled  and  physicked.  The  bleeding 
may  be  at  the  toe,  by  which  an  important  local,  as  well  as  general  effect, 
will  be  produced.  The  vessels  of  the  part  will  be  relieved,  while 
fever  will  be  prevented.  Let  not  the  bleeding  be  performed  in  the  usual 
farrier's  way  of  first  paring  down  the  sole,  and  then  taking  out  a  piece  of 
it  at  the  toe  of  the  frog ;  in  which  case  a  wound  is  made  oflen  difficult 
to  heal,  and  through  which  fungous  granulations  from  the  sensible  parts 
beneath  will  obstinately  spring :  but  after  the  sole  has  been  well  thinned; 
let  a  groove  be  cut  with  the  rounded  head  of  a  small  drawing-knife,  at 
the  junction  of  the  sole  and  the  crust  (see  z  in  the  next  cut,  p.  249).  The 
large  vein  at  the  toe  will  thus  be  opened,  or  the  groove  may  be  widened 
backward  until  it  be  found.  When  the  blood  begins  to  appear,  the  vein 
may  be  more  freely  opened,  by  a  small  lancet  thrust  horizoutally  under  the 
sole,  and  almost  any  quantity  of  blood  may  be  easily  procured.  The  im-< 
mersion  of  the  foot  in  warm  water  will  cause  the  blood  to  flow  more 
rapidly.  When  a  sufficient  quantity  has  been  drawn,  a  bit  of  tow  may  be 
placed  in  the  groove,  and  the  shoe  tacked  on.  The  bleeding  will  be  ina^* 
mediately  stopped,  and  the  wound  will  readily  heal. 

As  a  local  application,  let  no  hot  farrier^s  oil  come  near  the  part,  but  let 
the  leg  be  well  fomented  with  warm  water  two  or  three  times  in  the 
day,  and  half  an  hour  at  each  time ;  and,  between  the  fomentations; 
let  the  leg  be  enclosed  in  a  poultice  of  linseed-meal.  Any  herb  that 
pleases  the  owner  may  be  added  to  the  fomentation,  or  vinegar  or  Gou- 
lard's extract  to  the  poultice ;  but  the  beneficial  effect  of  both  depends 
slmpfy  on  the  warmth  of  the  water  and  the  moisture  of  the  poultice.  Thd 
£r8i  olyect  which  the  surgeon  has  in  view,  U  to  vbatA  the  inflammation  of 
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the  part,  and  no  means  are  so  likely  as  these  to  effect  that  purpose.  Eveiy 
stimulating  application  will  infallibly  a^^avate  the  mischief. 

The  horse  beginning  to  put  his  foot  better  to  the  ground,  and  to  bear 
pressure  on  the  part,  and  the  heat  having  disappeared,  the  object  to  be 
accomplished  Is  changed ;  recurrence  of  the  inflammation  must  be  pre- 
vented, the  enlargement  must  be  got  rid  of,  and  the  parts  must  be 
strengthened.  Tie  two  latter  purposes  cannot  be  better  effected  than 
by  using  an  elastic  bandage — one  of  thin  flannel  will  be  the  best.  This  will 
sustain  and  support  the  limb,  while  by  few  means  are  the  absorbents  sooner 
induced  to  take  up  the  efiiised  coagulable  matter  of  which  the  swelling  is 
composed,  than  by  moderate  pressure.  If  the  bandage  be  kept  wet 
with  vinegar,  to  each  pint  of  which  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  spirit  of  wine 
has  been  added,  the  skin  will  be  slightly  stimulated  and  contracted,  and 
the  cold  produced  by  the  constant  evaporation  will  tend  to  subdue  the 
remaining  and  deep-seated  inflammation.  This  bandage  sliould  be  daily 
tightened  in  proportion  as  the  parts  are  capable  of  bearing  increased  pres- 
sure, and  the  treatment  should  be  persisted  in  for  a  fortnight :  if,  at  the 
expiration  of  that  period)  there  be  no  swelling,  tenderness,  or  heat,  the 
horse  may  gradually,  and  very  cautiously,  be  put  to  his  usual  work. 

Should  there,  however,  remain  the  slightest  lameness  or  considerable 
enlargement,  the  leg  must  be  blistered ;  and,  indeed,  it  would  seldom  be 
bad  practice  to  blister  afler  a  case  of  severe  sprain :  for  the  inflam- 
mation lies  deep  in  the  sheath  of  the  tendons,  and  the  part  once  sprained 
long  remains  weak,  and  subject  to  renewed  injury,  not  only  from  unusual, 
but  even  ordinary  exertion.  If  the  blister  be  resorted  to,  time  should  be 
given  for  it  to  produce  its  gradual  and  full  effect,  and  the  horse  should  be 
turned  out  for  one  or  two  months  ;  and  here  we  must  be  permitted  to 
repeat,  that  a  blister  should  never  be  used  while  any  heat  or  tenderness 
remains  about  the  part,  otherwise  the  slightest  injury  may  be,  and  oflen  is, 
converted  into  incurable  lameness. 

Very  severe  sprains,  but  much  oflener  sprains  badly  treated,  may  re- 
quire the  application  of  the  cautery.  If  from  long-continued  inflamma- 
tion the  structure  of  the  part  is  materially  altered,  if  the  swelling  is  be- 
coming callous,  or  the  skin  is  thickened  and  prevents  the  free  motion  of 
the  limb,  no  stimulus  short  of  the  heated  iron  will  be  sufficient  to  rouse  the 
absorbents  to  remove  the  injurious  deposit.  The  principal  use  of  firing 
is  to  rouse  the  absorbents  to  such  increased  action  that  they  shall  take  up 
and  remove  the  diseased  thickness  of  the  skin,  and  likewise  the  unnatural 
deposit  in  the  cellular  substance  beneath.  The  firing  should  be  applied' 
in  straight  lines,  because  the  skin,  contracting  by  the  application  of 
the  cautery,  and  gradually  regaining  its  elastic  nature,  will  thus  form 
the  best  bandage  over  the  weakened  part.  Here,  even  more  particularly 
than  in  the  blister,  time  should  be  given  for  the  full  action  of  the  firing. 
This  removal  of  diseased  matter  is  a  work  of  slow  progress.  Many  weeks 
pass  away  before  it  is  perfectly  accomplished  ;  and,  after  firing,  the  horse 
should  have  at  least  a  six  months',  and  it  would  be  better  if  he  could  be 
given  a  twelve  months'  run  at  grass.  When  the  animal  has  been  set  to 
work  in  a  few  weeks,  and  the  enlargement  remains,  or  lameness  returnsj 
the  fault  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  impatience  of  the  owner,  and  not  to  the 
want  of  power  in  the  operation,  or  skill  in  the  operator. 

Farriers  are  apt  to  blister  immediately  after  firing.     A  blister  may  be 
useful  six  weeks  or  two  months  after  firing,  if  lameness  remains ;  but  can 
never  be  wanted  immediately  afler  the  severe  operation  of  the  cautery.    If 
the  iron  has  been  tkilfUlly  applied,  subsequent  blistering  inflicts  on  the 
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Viimn't  already  sufficiently  tortured,  much  iiunecessary  and  itseleRS  pain, 
and  should  never  be  resorted  to  by  him  who  possesses  the  slightest  feeling 
of  humanity. 

,  In  examining  a  hor^  for  purchase,  the  closest  attention  should  be 
jHid  to  the  appearance  of  these  flexor  tendons.  If  there  be  any  thickness 
of  cellular  substance  around  them,  that  horse  has  been  sprained  violently, 
or  the  sprain  has  not  been  properly  treated.  This  thickening  will  probably 
fetter  the  motion  of  the  tendon,  and  dispose  the  part  to  the  recurrence  of 
,'inflamniBtion  and  lameness.  Such  a  horse,  although  at  the  time  perfectly 
fiee  from  lameness,  will  be  regarded  with  suspicion,  and  cannot  feirly  be 
considered  as  sound.  He  is  only  patched  up  for  a  while,  and  will  pro- 
bably fail  at  the  close  of  the  first  day's  hard  work, 

WIND-CALLS. 

1  Approaching  nearer  to  the  fetlock,  we  occasionally  find  considerable  en- 
I  largements,  ofVener  on  the  hind  leg  than  the  fore  one,  which  are  denomi- 
1  nated  wind-galh  (e,  p.  255).  Between  the  tendons  and  other  parts,  and  wher- 
l  ever  the  tendons  are  exposed  to  pressure  or  friction,  and  particularly  about 
I  their    extremities,    little  bags  or  sacs   are  placed,  containing   and   suf- 
I  fering   to    007.e    slowly    from    them    a     mucous    fluid.      From    undue 
I  j>ressure,  and  (hat  most  frequently  caused  by  violent  action  and  straining 
1  of  the  tendons,  these  little  hags  become  injured  ;  they  take  on  inflammation, 
I  and  they  grow  large  and  hard.     The  tendons  are  mostly  inserted  into  the 
\  neighbourhood  of  joints,  and  there  is  most  motion  and  pressure,  and  con- 
sequently these  enlarged  mucous  bags  (bursa  mucosm)  are  oftenest  found, 
about  the  joints.  There  are  few  horses  perfecdy  free  from  them.  When  they 
first  appear,  and  until  the  inflammation  subsides,  they  may  be  accompanied 
by  some  degree  of  lameness  ;  but  otherwise,  except  when  they  attain  an 
enormous  size,  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  animal,  or  cause 
imsoundness.     The  farriers  used  to  suppose  that  they  contained  wind — 
hence  their  name,  wind-galls  ;  and  hence  the  practice  of  opening  them,  by 
which  dreadful  inflammation  has  oflen  been  produced,  and  many  a  valuable 
torse  destroyed. 
I        A  slight  wind-gall  will  scarcely  be  subjected  lo  treatment ;  but  if  these 
tumours  are  numerous  and  large,  and  seem  lo  impede  the  motion  of  the 
'    limb,  they  may  he  attacked  first  by  bandage.  The  roller  should  be  of  flannel, 
and  sofi  pads  should  be  placed  on  each  of  the  enlargements,  and  bound 
down  tightly  upon  them.     The  bandage  may  be  wetted  with  the  lotion  re- 
commended for  sprain  of  the  back-sinews.  The  wind-gall  will  often  diminish 
or  disappear  by  this  treatment,  but  will  too  frequently  return  when  the 
I   horse  is  again  hardly  worked,     A  blister  is  a  more  effectual  remedy;  and 
■'4iing  still  more  certain,  if  the  tumours  be  sufficiently  large  and  annoying 
li^  justify  our  having  recourse  to  measures  so  severe,     In  bad  cases  the 
KcButery  is  the  only  cure,  for  it  will  not  only  effect  the  immediate  absorption 
■  fif  the  fluid,  and  the  reduction  of  the  swelling,  but,  by  contracting  the  skin. 
1  will  act  as  a  permanent  bandage,  and  therefore  prevent  the  reappearance  of 
I  llie  tumour. 

THE    TASTE  HNS. 

At  the  back  of  the  shank  just  below  the  knee,  and  in  the  space  between 
)ie  two  splint-bones,  are  found  two  extraordinary  and  important  ligaments, 
tylraordiiiari/  aa  being  elsBtic,  aod  important  as  being  admurably  adapted 
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to  bbrista  codcubbIoh.  They  have  their  origin  from  th«  head  of  the  sbsok* 
bone,  and  also  trom  the  heads  of  the  splint-bones;  then  descending  down 
the  leg,  they  fill  the  groove  between  the  splint-boneH,  but  are  not  attached 
to  cither  of  them  ;  a  little  loner  down  they  expand  on  either  side,  and,  ap- 

Ccbing  the  pasterns,  they  divide,  and  are  inserted  into  two  little  bones 
d  at  the  baick  of  the  upper  pastern,  one  on  each  side,  called  the  lesta- 
tnoid  bones.  (See  p.  63,  and  in  this  cut  which  repreaents  the  pastern  and 
foot,  sawn  through  the  middle.)  They  form  a  kmd  of  joint  both  with  the 
lower  bead  of  the  shank-bone,  and  the  upper  pastem-bone,  to  both  of 
which  they  are  united  by  ligaments  (i  and  g"),  but  tnuch  more  closely  tied 
to  the  pastern  than  to  the  shank  The  flexor  tendons  pass  down  be- 
tween them  through  a  large  mucous  bag  to  relieve  them  from  the  friction 
to  which,  In  so  confined  a  situation,  they  would  be  exposed.  This  liga- 
ment is  continued  over  the  sessamoids,  and  aflervrards  obliquely  forward 
over  the  pastern  to  unite  with  the  long  extensor  tendon,  and  downward  to 
the  perforated  tendon,  whicli  it  surrounds  and  Axes  in  its  place,  and  also 
to  the  smaller  pastern  bone. 


.  n  The  ihank-bone. 
t  The  upper  and  larger  paatem-bone. 

d  The  loner  oi  Bmaller  postera.bone, 

e  The  navieulai  or  ehuttle-lioDe. 

/  The  coffin-bone  or  bone  of  the  foot. 

ff  The  suspensory  ligament  inacited  into  the  sessamoid-hone. 

A  A  continuation  of  the  auspensory  ligament  inserted  into  thesraaUer  paslcm-lxine. 

i  ^10  roiall  inelaatic  ligament,  tying  down  Iha  sessamoid  bone  to  the  larger  pajtem 

k  A  loEig  ligaQient  reaching  from  the  pasteni-boae  to  the  knee. 

/  Hw  eztgnaoi  teaden  inHited  into  both  the  pattenu  and  ths  coffia-boae. 
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m  The  tendon  of  the  perforating  flexor  inserted  into  Che  coffin-bone^  after  haTing 
passed  over  the  navicular  bone. 
n  The  seat  of  the  navicular  joint  lameness. 
o  The  inner  or  sensible  frog. 
p  The  cleft  of  the  homy  frog. 

q  A  ligament  uniting  the  navicular  bone  to  the  smaller  pastern. 
r  A  ligament  uniting  the  navicular  bone  to  the  coffin*bone. 
9  The  sensible  solei  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  horny  sole. 
/  The  horny  sole. 
u  The  crust  or  wall  of  the  foot. 
V  The  sensible  laminsD  to  which  the  crust  is  attached. 
w  The  coronary  ring  of  the  crust. 

X  The  coveiingof  the  coronary  ligament  from  which  the  crust  is  secreted. 
z  Place  of  bleeding  at  the  toe. 

It  will  be  easy  to  perceive,  from  this  description  of  the  situation  of  the. 
suspensory  ligament,  why  splints  placed  backward  on  the  leg  are  more 
likely  to  produce  lameness  than  those  which  are  found  on  the  side  of  the 
leg.  They  may  interfere  with  the  motion  of  this  ligament,  or,  if  they  are 
large,  may  bruise  and  wound  it 

The  principal  action  of  these  ligaments  is  with  the  sessamoid  bones, 
which  they  seem  to  suspend  in  their  place^,  and  they  are  therefore  called  the 
suspensory  ligaments.  The  pasterns  (see  cut,  p.  249)  are  united  to  the 
shank  in  an  oblique  direction,  differing  in  degree  in  the  different  breeds  of 
horses,  and  in  each  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  that  breed  was  de- 
signed. The  weight  falls  upon  the  pastern  in  the  direction  of  the  shank- 
bone,  and  the  pastern  being  set  on  obliquely,  a  portion  of  the  weight  must 
be  communicated  to  the  sessamoids.  Much  jar  is  saved  by  the  yielding  of 
the  pasterns,  iii  consequence  of  their  oblique  direction  ;  and  the  concus- 
sion which  would  be  produced  by  that  portidn  of  weight  which  falls  on 
the  sessamoid'bones  is  completely  destroyed,  for  there  is  no  bone  under- 
neath to  receive  it.  They  are  suspended  by  this  ligament — an  elastic 
ligament,  which  gradually  yields  to,  and  is  lengthened  by,  the  force  im- 
pressed upon  it,  and  in  this  gradual  yielding  and  lengthening,  all  painful  or 
dangerous  concussion  is  rendered  impossible. 

If  the  ligament  lengthens,  the  sessamoid*bones  must  descend  when  the 
weight  is  thrown  on  them,  and  it  would  appear  that  they  do  so.  If  the 
thorough-bred  horse  with  his  long  pasterns  is  carefully  observed  as  he 
stands,  the  tuft  at  the  fetlock  will  be  some  inches  from  the  turf ;  but  when 
he  is  in  rapid  motion,  and  the  weight  is  thrown  violently  on  this  joint,  the 
tufl  descends  and  sweeps  tlie  very  ground.  This,  however,  is  the  combined 
action  of  the  fetlock  and  pasternrjoints,.  and  the  sessamoid-bones.  The 
sessamoids  do  not  actually  descend ;  bdt  they  revolve,  they  partly  turn  over. 
The  strong  ligament  by  which  they  are  attached  to  the  pastern -bone  acts  as 
a  hinge,  and  the  projecting  part  of  the  bone  to  which  the  suspensory  liga- 
ment is  imited,  turns  round  with  the  pressure  of  the  weight ;  and  so  that 
part  of  the  bone  becomes  lower.  How  is  it  raised  again?  This  ligament, 
strangely  constructed  as  a  ligament,  is  elastic.  It  yields  to  the  force  im- 
pressed upon  it,  and  lengthens  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  foot  is  lifted  from  the 
ground,  and  the  weight  no  longer  presses,  and  the  force  is  removed,  its 
elastic  power  is  exerted,  and  it  regains  its  former  dimensions,  and  the  ses- 
samoid-bone  springs  back  into  its  place,  and  by  that  forcible  return  assists 
in  raising  the  limb* 

*  Mr.  Perclvall  very  dearly  describes  this :  '  Furthermore  it  seems  to  us  that  these 
elastic  parts  assist  m  the  eleyaiiQU  of  th^  feet  from  the  gwwoieiiatYi^Mw  ijacea  in  which 
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The  length  and  obliquity  of  the  pastern  vary,  we  have  said,  in  the  differ- 
ent breeds  of  horses,  and  in  proportion  to  the  len^rth  and  slanting  direction 
of  the  pastern  is  the  springiness  of  the  horse  and  the  easiness  of  his  paces,, 
The  pastern  must  be  long  in  proportion  to  its  obliquity,  or  the  fetlock  would, 
be  too  close  to  the  ground,  and,  in  rapid  action,  would  come  violently  upon 
it  It  is  necessary  that  the  fetlock  should  be  elevated  a  certain  distance 
from  the  ground,  and  this  may  be  efiected  either  by  a  short  and  upright, 
era  long  and  slanting  pastern.  In  proportion  as  the  pastern  is  oblique  or 
slanting,  two  consequences  will  follow :  less  weight  will  be  thrown  on  the  pas- 
tern, and  more  on  the  sessamoid,  and,  in  that  proportion,  jar  or  concussion 
will  be  prevented ;  and  the  jar  of  the  weight  which  is  thrown  on  the  pas- 
tern will  be  lessened  by  the  very  obliquity  of  the  bones,  agreeably  to  what 
we  have  already  stated  of  the  angular  construction  of  the  limbs. 

Every  advantage  has,  however,  to  a  certain  extent,  its  corresponding 
disadvantages.  In  proportion  to  the  obliquity  or  slanting  of  the  pastern^ 
will  be  the  stress  on  the  fetlock-joint,  and,  therefore,  the  liability  of  that 
joint  to  injury  and  strain  ;  and  also  the  liability  to  *  sprain  of  the  back- 
ainews,'  from  the  increased  action  and  play  of  the  flexor  tendons;  and 
likewise  to  injuries  of  the  pasteni-joints,  for  the  ligaments  will  be  weak 
in  proportion  to  their  length.  The  long  and  slanting  pastern  is  an 
excellency  in  the  race- horse,  from  the  springiness  of  action  and  greater 
extent  of  stride  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  A  less  degree  of  it  is  ne- 
cessary in  the  hunter  who  is  to  unite  continuance  of  exertion  with  ease 
of  pace,  and  who,  in  his  leaps,  requires  almost  as  much  springiness  as 
the  race-horse ;  but  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  hackney  a  still  less  de- 
gree of  obliquity  should  be  found.  There  should  be  sufficient  to  give' 
pleasantness  of  going,  but  not  enough  to  endanger  continuance  and 
strength.  Experience  among  horses  will  alone  point  out  the  most  advan- 
tageous direction  of  the  paslern,  for  the  purpose  required;  but  the  slightest. 
observation  will  prove  the  necessity  of  considerable  variety  in  the  structure 
of  this  part.  Let  the  reader  imagine  the  heavy  dray-horse  with  his  short 
and  upright  pasterns,  contending  in  the  race ;  or  the  race-horse  with  his 
long  and  weak  pasterns,  endeavouring  to  dig  his  toe  into  the  ground  to 
move  some  heavy  weight  The  concussion  is  little  in  a  cart-horse  because 
his  movements  are  slow,  and  therefore  the  upright  and  strong  pastern  is 
given  to  him,  which  he  can  force  into  the  ground,  and  on  which  he  can' 
throw  the  whole  of  his  immense  weight.  The  oblique  pastern  is  given  to 
the  race-horse  because  that  alone  is  compatible  with  extent  of  stride  and 
great  speed.  Except  a  horse  for  general  purposes,  and  particularly  for 
riding,  be  very  hardly  used,  a  little  too  much  obliquity  is  a  far  less  evil 
than  a  pastern  too  upright.  The  upright  pastern  is  unsafe.  The  very 
circumstance  which  enables  the  dray-horse  to  throw  himself  into  his  collar, 
throws  the  riding-horse  down  ;  and  while  the  jolting  of  the  upright  pas- 
tern is  an  insufferable  nuisance  to  the  rider,  it  is  injurious  to  the  horse,  and 
produces  many  diseases  in  the  feet  and  legs.  A  riding-horse,  with  up-^ 
right  pasterns,  will  soon  begin  to  knuckle  over,  even  with  ordinary  work ; 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  ringbone,  ossification  of  the  cartilages,  and' 
contracted  feet. 

they  are  called  into  sudden  and  forcible  action.  The  suspensory  ligament,  by  its  reac-' 
tion,  instantaneously  after  extension,  aids  the  flexor-muscles  in  bending  the  pastern-joints. 
The  astonishing  activity  and  expedition  displayed  in  the  movements  of  the  race-horse  at 
speed,  seem  to  be  referable,  in  pait,  to  the  promptitude  with  which  the  suspeusoiy  liga- 
ment can  act  before  the  flexor-muscles  are  duly  prepared ;  the  latter,  we  should  say,, 
catchy  as  it  were,  and  then  direct  the  limb  first  snatched  fioni  the  ground  by  the  powers  of 
elasticityt'— F^Tall*8Lectux«f  on  the  Yetorinary  Art,  vol,  i.,  p.  334, 


BUPTURE   OF  THE  SUSPENSORY  I.IGAUE(*T. 

Jbe  suspensory  ligameDt  is  sDinetimes  ruptured  by  estraordinai'y  exertion. 
[  The  sessaraoida  are  then  let  down,  and  the  fetlock  almost  touches    the 

ground.  This  is  ^nerally  mistaken  for  rupture  of  the  flexor  tendon ;  but 
[  one  circumstance  will  sufficiently  demonstrate  that  it  is  the  susjiensory  liga- 
f  ment  which  is  concerned,  viz.  that  the  horse  is  able  to  bend  his  foot.  Rup- 
L  ture  of  thislirrament  is  a  bad,  and  almost  desperate  case.  The  horse  13  fre- 
I  quently  lame  for  life,  and  never  becomes  perfectly  sound.  Keeping  him 
I  altogether  quiet,  bandaging  the  leg,  and  pulling  on  a  high-heeled  shoe,  will 
I  afford  Die  most  probable  means  of  relief. 

THE   FETLOCK. 

The  fellock-joint  is  a  very  complicated  one,  and  from  the  stress  which  is 
laid  on  it,  and  ils  being  the  principal  seat  of  motion  below  the  knee,  it  is 
particularly  subject  to  injury.  There  are  not  many  cases  of  sprain  of  the 
back-siuew  which  are  not  accompanied  by  inflamtnation  of  the  ligaments  of 
this  joint ;  and  many  supposed  cases  of  sprain  higher  up  are  simple  affec- 
tions of  the  fetlock.  It  requires  a  great  deal  of  care,  and  some  expe- 
rience, to  distinguish  the  one  from  tlie  other.  The  heat  about  the  pari, 
and  the  point  at  which  the  horse  least  endures  the  pressure  of  the  finger, 
will  be  the  principal  guides.  An  affection  of  the  fetlock -joint  demands 
blistering  more  promptly  &nd  severely  than  one  of  the  sheaths  of  the 
tendons. 


IlTie  peculiar  knuckling  over  of  the  fellock-joint,  and  tottering  of  the  whole 
of  the  fore-leg,  known  by  the  name  of  groggtiiess,  and  which  ia  so  often 
«cen  in  old  and  over-worked  horses,  is  seldom  an  affection  of  either  the 
fetlock  or  the  pastern-joints  simply,  although  these  have  their  full  share  in 
the  mischief  that  has  been  produced  by  tasking  the  poor  animal  beyond 
bisstrength.  Sometimes  it  is  diflicuUlofiz  on  any  particular  joint ;  at 
others,  it  seems  to  be  traced  to  a  joint  deep  in  the  foot,  where  the  flexor  ten- 
don runs  over  the  navicular  bone.  It  seems  oftenest  to  be  a  want  of  power 
ui  the  ligameuts  of  the  joints  generally,  produced  by  frequent  and  severe 
grains,  or  by  ill-judged  and  cruel  exertion ;  and,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  admits  of  no  remedy  ;  especially  as  dissection  often  discovers  ulcera^ 
^n  within  the  joints,  and  of  the  membrano  which  lines  the  cartilage,  and 
even  of  the  cartilage  itself,  which  it  was  impossible  to  reach  or  to  remove, 


The  inside  of  the  fetlock  is  often  bruised  by  the  shoe  or  the  hoof  of  the 
opposite  foot  Many  expedients  have  been  tried  to  remove  this  ;  the  inside 
heel  has  been  raised  and  lowered,  and  the  outside  raised  aud  lowered  ; 
and  sometimes  one  operation  has  succeeded,  and  sometimes  the  contrary  ; 
and  there  was  no  point  so  involved  in  obscurity,  or  so  destitute  of  principles 
to  guide  the  practitioner.  The  most  successful  remedy,  and  that  which  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases  supersedes  all  others,  is  to  ^ul  on  a  shoe,  of  even 
thickness  from  lieel  to  (oe ;  lo  let  the  bearing  be  perfeclly  level ;  and  then  to 
drive  but  one  nail,  and  that  near  the  toe,  in  the  inside  of  the  shiie.  which 
M/jIocedon  the  foot  by  wiiich  the  injury  Is  done;  care  being  taken  thattlie 
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fiboe  shall  not  extend  beyond  the  edge  of  the  crust,  and  the  crust  beinp 
rasped  a  little  at  the  quarters.  The  principle  on  which  thin  shoe  acts  has 
been  stated  when  we  spoke  of  the  speedy  cut  There  are  some  defects, 
however,' in  the  natural  form  of  the  horse,  which  are  the  causes  of  cutting, 
and  which  no  contrivance  will  remedy  ;  as  when  the  legs  are  placed  too 
near  each  other,  or  when  the  feet  are  turned  inward  or  outward.  A  horse 
with  these  defects  should  be  carefiilly  examined  al  the  inside  of  the  fetloclc, 
and  if  (here  be  any  sore  or  callous  places  from  cutting,  there  will  be  sufficient 
reason  for  rejecting  the  animal.  Some  horses  will  cut  when  they  are 
Atigned,  and  many  colts  will  cut  before  they  arrive  at  their  full  strength. 


J^.  1. 


Fy.2. 


b  The  Irnret  paatera. 
e  The  navicular  booe. 
d  The  coffia-hoae. 


Fig.  2. 

a  The  usiamQicl-bone. 

b  The  upper  pastern. 

e  The  lawet  pasteni. 

d  The  naTicular  hone. 

t  Th«  coffia-bone,  with  the  tiorny  laminM. 


The  upper  pastern  bone  (6,  p.  249,  and  a  in  the  first  figure,  and  b  in 
the  second  in  this  cut)  receives  the  lower  pulley-like  bead  of  the  shank- 
bone,  and  forms  a  hinge-joint  admitting  only  of  bending  and  entension, 
but  not  of  side  motion  ;  it  likewise  articulates  wilh  tlie  seasBinoid-bones. 
Its  lower  head  has  two  rounded  protuberances,  which  are  received  into 
corresponding  depressions  in  the  lower  pastern.  On  either  side,  above  the 
pastern-joint,  are  roughened  projections  for  the  attachment  of  very 
strong  ligaments,  both  the  capsular  ligaments,  and  mony  cross  ligaments, 
which  render  the  joint  between  the  two  pasterns  sufficiently  secure. 

The  lower  pastern  (d,  p.  249,  and  6  in  the  first  figure,  and  c  in  the  se- 
cond in  this  cut)  is  a  short  and  thick  bone,  with  its  larger  head  downward. 
Its  upper  head  has  two  depressions  to  receive  the  protuberances  ou  the 
lower  head  of  the  upper  bone,  bearing  some  n'semblunce  to  a  pulley,  but 
not  so  decidedly  as  the  lower  heail  of  the  shank-bone.  Its  lower  head  re- 
sembles the  lower  head  of  the  other  pastern,  and  has  two  prominences, 
hkewise  somewhat  resembling  a  pulley,  and  by  which  it  articulates  with 
the  coffin-bone;  and  a  depression  in  front,  corresponding  with  sprojeclioD 
in  the  coffin-bone ;  and  also  two  slight  depressions  behind,  receiving 
eminences  in  the  navicular  bone.  Neither  of  these  joints  admit  of  any 
lateral  motion.  The  ligaments  of  this  joint,  which  is  called  the  coffin-joinU 
are,  like  those  of  the  pastern-joint,  exceedingly  strong,  both  the  capsular 
and  the  cross  ones.  The  tendon  of  tlie  extensor  muscle  is  inserted  into  the 
fore  part,  both  of  the  upper  and  lower  pastern-bones,  as  well  as  into  the 
upper  part  of  the  coffin-bone  (I,  p.  249)  ;  and  at  the  back  of  these  bonea 
the  suspensory  ligament  is  expanded  and  inserted,  while  a  portion  of  it 
goes  over  the  fore  part  of  the  upper  pastern  to  reach  the  extenaai  tie.v.sit»^ 
ybe»»  Attachmeats  in  front  of  the  bt>D«B  b»  Beeai!Q.'Ocift%R«n>\s^vK^%*s«i)-^ 
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which  a  represents  the  lower  pari  of  the  shank* 
bone  ;  b  the  BeBsamoid-bones  ;  c  the  upper  pastern ; 
d  the  lower  pastern ;  and  e  the  coffin-bone  ;  f  are 
the  branches  of  the  suspensory  ligaments  going  to 
unite  with  the  extensor  tendon  ;  g  the  long  extensor 
tendon ;  h  ligaments  connecting  the  two  pastern-bones 
together ;  and  i  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  foot.  And 
now,  having  arrived  at  the  foot,  which  is  the  most 
complicated  and  iqiportant  part  in  the  frame  of  a 
horse,  we  shall  defer  the  consideration  of  the  coffin 
and  navicular  bones  until  we  have  described  the 
hinder  extremities.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
both  these  joints  are  subject  to  sprain,  and  particu- 
larly the  coffin-joint. 

JPRAIN   OF  TfiE   COFFIN-JOINT. 

The  proof  of  this  is  when  the  lameness  is  sudden,  and  the  heat  and  tender- 
ness are  principally  ffelt  round  the  coronet.  Bleeding  at  the  toe,  physic,  fo- 
mentation, and  blisters  are  the  usual  means  adopted.  This  lameness  is  not 
easily  removed,  even  by  a  blister ;  and  if  removed,  like  sprains  of  the  fet- 
lock and  of  the  back-sinews,  it  is  apt  to  return,  and,  finally,  produce  a 
great  deal  of  disorganization  and  mischief  in  the  foot.  This  wrkik,  or 
sprain  of  the  coffin-joint,  sometimes  becomes  a  very  serious  affair,  not 
being  always  attended  by  any  external  swelling;,  and  being  detected  only 
by  heat  round  the  corOnet,  the  seat  of  the  lameness  is  often  overlooked  by 
the  groom  and  the  farrier  ;  and  the  diseaseis  suffered  to  become  confirmed 
before  its  nature  is  discovered.  There  is  no  species  of  lameness  more 
confounded  with  affections  of  the  shoulder  than  this,  because  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  these  ignorant  and  prejudiced  persons  to  trace  every  lameness  to  the 
shoulder  which  is  not  palpably  referiable  to  another  part 

From  violent  or  repeated  sprains  of  the  pastern  or  coffin-joints,  or  exten- 
.sion  of  the  ligaments  attached  to  other  parts  of  the  pastern-bones,  inflam- 
jnation  takes  place  in  the  periosteum,  and  bony  matter  is  formed,  which 
(Often  rapidly  increases,  and  is  recognised  by  the  name  of 

RINGBONE. 

Jlingbone  commences  in  one  of  the  pasterns,  and  usually  about  the  pas- 
tern-joint, but  it  rapidly  spreads,  and  involves  not  only  the  pastern-bones, 
J^utthe  cartilages  of  the  foot.  When  the  first  deposit  is  on  the  lower  pas- 
tern, and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  produced  by  violent  inflammation  of  the 
ligaments  of  the  joints,  it  is  recognised  by  a  slight  enlargement,  or  bony 
tumour  on  each  side  of  the  foot,  and  just  above  the  coronet.  (See  /  in 
the  following  cut.)  This  is  more  frequetat  in  the  hind  foot  than  the  fore, 
because,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  hind  legs  in  propelling  the  horse 
forward,  the  pasterns  are  more  subject  to  ligamentary  injury  behind  than 
before ;  yet  the  lameness  is  not  so  great,  because  the  disease  is  confined 
principally  to  the  ligaments,  and  the  bones  have  not  been  injured  by 
concussion  ;  while  from  the  position  of  the  fore  limbs  and  their  exposure 
to  concussion,  there  will  generally  be  in  them  injury  of  the  bones  to 
be  added  to  that  of  the  ligaments.  In  its  early  stage,  and  when  recog- 
nised only  by  a  bony  enlargement  on  both  sides  of  the  pastern-joint, 
or  in  some  few  cases  on  one  side  only,  the  lameness  is  not  very  con- 
siderable, and  it  is  not  impossible  to  remove  the  disease  by  active  blister- 
jng',  or  by  the  application  of  the  cautery :  but  there  is  so  much  wear 
/fad  tear  in  this  part  of  the  animal,  th»t  the  inflammatioQ  and  the  disposi** 
/Ufa  to  the  formation  of  boae  rapidly  spread    Tbe  ]pM^«raa  tix&x  \w;«wim^ 
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connected  togetlier  by  bone  instead  of  ligameiil,  otid  ttieacc  rostiltti  wbat  is 
etiied  an  ancbylosed  or  fixed  joint.  Its  motion  is  \ocL  From  Ibis  joint 
the  disease  proceeds  to  tbe  cartilages  of  Llie  foot,  und  to  the  union  between 
the  lower  pastern,  and  the  coffin  and  navicular  bones  ;  and  the  motion  of 
tbcM  parts  likewise  is  impeded  or  lost,  and  tbe  whole  of  this  part  of  tbe  foot 
bccomw  one  mass  of  spongy  bone,  JFVom  Uiis  dlHpositioii  to  spread,  (und 
at  first  round  the  pastern-joint,  which  is  situated  just  above  tbe  coronet,) 
this  disease  has  acquired  the  name  of  ringbone. 

CUT  07  THE  LBQ. 

This  cut  will  show  the  situation  and 
appearance  of  this  and  some  other  de- 
fects of  the  fore-leg.  a  will  represent 
the  capped  hock  or  enlargement  of 
the  joint  of  the  elbow  ;  b  the  tying-in 
of  the  leg  below  the  knee;  c  the 
most  frequent  situation  of  splint  on 
the  side  of  the  shank-bone,  and  not 
producing  lameness  after  its  first  form- 
ation, because  it  drws  not  interfere 
widi  tbe  motion  of  the  knee,  or  injure 
the  suspensory  ligament,  d  is  the  si- 
tuation and  appearance  of  the  enlarge- 
ment accompanying  sprain  of  the  back- 
sinews.  This,  however,  is  an  aggravated 
case;  and  the  sprain  may  be  great,  and 
the  lameness  distressing,  witlioul  all 
this  swelling,  e  is  the  place  of  wind- 
gall,  f  gives  the  appearance  of  ring- 
bone, when  it  first  appears  on  tbe  side 
of  the  pastern,  about  the  joint,  and 
where  there  is  naturally  some  prominence 
of  bone ;  g  is  the  situation  of  sand-crack 
in  the  fore-leg.  A  the  situation  of  the 
mollenders. 

Ringbone  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
lamenesses  with  which  the  horse  can 
be  afflicted.  It  is  unsomidiiess  when 
existing  in  Uie  slightest  degree,  for  the 
lateral  enlargement  inuy  speedily  extend ; 
and  when  the  bony  deposit  begins  to 
spread,  the  disease  is  incurable. 

Tbe  tbre-lcgs,  when  viewed  in  front, 
should  be  widest  at  the  chest,  and  should 
gi'adually  approacli  to  eacboth^aswc 
descend  towards  tbe  fetlock.  The 
degree  of  width  must  depend  on  tlic 
purpose  for  which  the  horse  is  wanted. 
The  legs  of  a  heavy  draught-horse  can 
scarcely  be  too  far  apart.  His  rounded 
chest  enables  him  to  throw  more  weight 
into  the  collar ;  and  being  seldop,  if  ever 
required  for  upced,  he  wants  not  Uiat  oc- 
casionally increased  expansion  of  chest 
which  the  circular  focnk  w  ■&(*.  «:^-a.- 
laledio  ftwe.    ^.^\>K&l«,»l\^a:fi*s«^^^»^ 
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which  a  represents  the  lower  part  of  the  shank'* 
bone  ;  b  the  sessatnoid-bones  ;  c  the  upper  pastern ; 
d  the  lower  pastern ;  and  e  the  coffin-bone  ;  /  are 
the  branches  of  the  suspensory  ligaments  going  to 
unite  with  the  eiitensor  tendon  ;  g  the  long  extensor 
tendon ;  h  ligaments  connecting  the  two  pastern-bones 
together ;  and  i  the  lateral  cartilages  of  the  foot.  And 
now,  having  arrived  at  the  foot,  which  is  the  most 
complicated  and  irpportant  part  in  the  frame  of  a 
horse,  we  shall  defer  the  consideration  of  the  coffin 
and  navicular  bones  until  we  have  described  the 
hinder  extremities.  We  may,  however,  observe  that 
both  these  joints  are  subject  to  sprain,  and  particu- 
larly the  coffin-joint, 

JSPRAIN   OF  TBB   COFFIN*JOINT. 

The  proof  of  this  is  when  the  lameness  is  sudden,  and  the  heat  and  tender- 
ness are  principally  Mi  round  the  coronet.  Bleeding  at  the  toe,  physic,  fo- 
mentation, and  blisters  are  the  usual  means  adopted.  This  lameness  is  not 
easily  removed,  even  by  a  blister  ;  and  if  removed,  like  sprains  of  the  fet- 
lock and  of  the  back-sinews,  it  is  apt  to  return,  and,  finally,  produce  a 
great  deal  of  disorganization  and  mischief  in  the  foot.  This  wrick,  or 
sprain  of  the  coffin-joint,  sometimes  becomes  a  very  serious  affair,  not 
being  always  attended  by  any  external  swelling;  and  being  detected  only 
by  heat  round  the  corOnet^  the  seat  of  the  lameness  is  cflen  overlooked  by 
the  groom  and  the  farrier  ;  and  the  diseaseis  suffered  to  become  confirmed 
before  its  nature  is  discovered.  There  is  no  species  of  lameness  more 
confounded  with  affections  of  the  shoulder  than  this,  because  it  is  the  cus- 
tom of  these  ignorant  and  prejudiced  persons  to  trace  every  lameness  to  the 
shoulder  which  is  not  palpably  referiable  to  another  part. 

From  violent  or  repeated  sprains  of  the  pastern  or  coffin-joints,  or  exten- 
.sion  of  the  ligaments  attached  to  other  parts  of  the  pastern-bones,  inflam- 
jnation  takes  place  in  the  periosteum,  and  bony  matter  is  formed,  which 
ioften  rapidly  increases,  and  is  recognised  by  the  name  of 

RINGBONE. 

Ringbone  commences  in  one  of  the  pasterns*  and  usually  about  the  pas- 
tern-joint, but  it  rapidly  spreads,  and  involves  not  only  the  pastern-bones, 
J^utthe  cartilages  of  the  foot.  When  the  first  deposit  is  on  the  lower  pas- 
^n,  and  on  both  sides  of  it,  and  produced  by  violent  inflammation  of  the 
4igaments  of  the  joints,  it  is  recognised  by  a  slight  enlargement,  or  bony 
tumour  on  each  side  of  the  foot,  and  just  above  the  coronet.  (See  /  in 
the  following  cut.)  This  is  more  frequent  in  the  hind  foot  than  the  fore, 
because,  from  the  violent  action  of  the  hind  legs  in  propelling  the  horse 
forward,  the  pasterns  are  more  subject  to  ligamentary  injury  behind  than 
before ;  yet  the  lameness  is  not  so  great,  because  the  disease  is  confined 
principally  to  the  ligaments,  and  the  bones  have  not  been  injured  by 
concussion  ;  while  from  the  position  of  the  fore  limbs  and  their  exposure 
to  concussion,  there  will  generally  be  in  them  injury  of  the  bones  to 
be  added  to  tliat  of  the  ligaments.  In  its  early  stage,  and  when  recog- 
nised only  by  a  bony  enlargement  on  both  sides  of  the  pastern-joint, 
or  in  some  few  cases  on  one  side  only,  the  lameness  is  not  very  con- 
siderable, and  it  is  not  impossible  to  remove  the  disease  by  active  blister- 
Jn£^,  or  hy  the  application  of  the  cautery :  but  there  is  so  much  wear 
^ad  tear  ja  this  part  of  the  animaly  that  the  inflammatioa  and  the  disposi* 
/^a  fo  the  formtdion  of  boae  rapidly  spread    TVie  ^ M^eraa  toit  \m»»^ 
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connected  together  by  bone  ineteul  of  ligament,  nnA  li.eiicc  rcsiiilLi  what  in 
called  an  ancbylosed  or  Rsed  joint.  Its  motion  is  IofL  From  this  joint 
the  disease  proceeds  to  the  cartilages  of  the  foot,  and  to  tliu  union  between 
the  lower  postern,  and  the  coffin  and  nuviculsr  bones  ;  and  tlic  motion  of 
thcM  portt  likewise  is  impeded  or  lost,  and  the  whole  of  tliis  part  of  ttte  foot 
becotnw  one  mass  of  spongy  bone.  From  this  disposition  to  spread,  (and 
a(  first  round  the  postem-joint,  which  is  situated  just  above  the  coronet,) 
thii  disease  has  acquired  the  name  of  ringbone. 

CUT  OF  THE  LBG. 

This  cut  will  show  the  situation  and 
appearance  of  this  and  some  other  de- 
fects of  the  fore-leg.  a  will  represent 
(he  capped  hock  or  enlargement  of 
the  joint  of  the  elbow  ;  b  the  tying-in 
of  the  leg  below  the  knee ;  c  the 
most  frequent  situation  of  splint  on 
the  side  of  the  shank-bone,  and  not 
producing  lameness  afler  its  first  form- 
ation, because  it  does  not  interfere 
with  (he  motion  of  the  Itnee,  or  injure 
the  suspensory  ligamenL  d  is  the  si- 
tuation and  appearance  of  llie  enlarge- 
ment accompanying'  sprain  of  the  back- 
sinews.  This,  however,  is  an  aggravated 
case;  end  the  sprain  may  be  great,  and 
the  lameness  distressing,  without  all 
tliis  swelling.  e  is  the  place  of  wind- 
gall,  f  gives  the  appearance  of  ring- 
bone, when  it  first  appears  on  the  side 
of  the  psstern,  about  the  joint,  and 
where  there  is  naturally  some  prominence 
of  bone  ;  g  is  the  siluation  of  sand-crack 
in  the  fore-leg.  A  the  situation  of  the 
moUenders. 

Ringbone  is  one  of  the  most  serious 
lamenesses  with  which  the  horse  can 
be  alflicled.  It  is  unsoundness  when 
existing  in  tlie  slightest  degree,  for  the 
lateral  enlargement  may  speedily  extend ; 
and  when  the  bony  deposit  begins  to 
spread,  the  disease  is  incurable. 

The  fbre-lcgs,  wlien  viewed  in  front, 
should  be  widest  at  the  chest,  and  should 
gradually  approach  to  cacli  other  BB  we 
descend  towards  the  fetlock.  The 
degree  of  width  must  depend  on  the 
purpose  for  which  the  horse  is  wanted. 
The  legs  of  a  heavy  draught-horse  can 
scarcely  he  too  far  apart.  His  rounded 
chest  enables  him  to  tlirow  more  weight 
into  the  collar ;  and  being  seldom,  if  ever 
required  for  speed,  he  wants  not  ttiat  oc- 
casionally increased  expansion  of  chest 
which  the  circular   foim  \%  tu^^  ci^>^ 
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[panaion  of  the  chest,  or  the  legs  sufficiently  wide' apart,  to  leave 
lotn  for  the  play  of  the  lungB  ;  but  depth  more  than  roundness  of  chest  is 
ire  required,  because  the  deep  chest  admits  of  most  expansion,  when 
the  horse,  in  rapid  action,  and  the  circulation  proportionally  quicliened, 
needs  more  room  to  breathe  :  yet  if  the  breast  be  too  wide,  ihere  will  be 
considerable  weight  thrown  before,  and  the  horse  will  be  heavy  in  the  hand, 
and  unsafe. 

Whether  the  legs  are  near  to  each  other  or  wide  apart,  they  should  be 
straight  The  elbow  should  not  have  the  slightest  inclination  inward  or 
outward.  Tf  it  inclines  towards  the  ribs,  its  action  will  be  confined,  and 
the  leg  will  be  thrown  outward  when  in  motion,  and  describe  a  curious 
and  awkward  curve ;  and  this  will  give  a  peculiar  rolling  motion,  unplea- 
■Bant  to  the  rider  and  unsafe  to  the  animal.  The  toe  will  likewise  be 
turned  outward,  which  will  not  only  prevent  the  foot  from  coming  flat  on 
the  ground  in  its  desceni,  but  be  usually  accompanied  by  cutting,  even 
-move  certainly  than  when  the  toe  turns  inward.  If  the  elbow  is  turned  out- 
■WB,rd,  the  toes  will  necessarily  be  turned  inward,  which  is  a  great  unsight- 
UnesB,  and  to  a  certain  degree  injurious.  The  weight  cannot  be  perfectly 
'^isiributed  over  the  foot  i  the  bearing  cannot  be  true  ;  there  will  be  undue 
,|>ressure  on  the  inner  quarter,  a  tendency  to  unsafeness,  and  a  disposition 
lio  splint  and  corn,  The  legs  should  come  down  perpendicularly  from  the 
iielbow.  If  they  incline  backward  and  under  the  hor^e,  there  is  undue 
L  the  extensor  muscles ;  and  the  legs  being  brought  nearer  the 
itre  of  gravity,  undue  weight  is  thrown  forward,  and  the  horse 
iJiB  liable  to  knuckle  over  and  become  unsafe ;  if  the  legs  have  a  dlreclioii 
Torward,  the  flenor  muscles  are  strained,  and  the  action  of  the  horse  is  awk' 
■ward  and  confined.  The  toe  should  be  found  precisely  under  the  point  of 
the  shoulder.  If  it  be  a  little  more  forward,  the  horse  will  probably  be 
deficient  in  action ;  if  it  be  more  under  the  horse,  unsafeness  will  be  added 
to  still  greater  defect  in  going. 


THE   HIND   LE09. 


THIS  HAUNCH. 


In  describing  the  hinder  e^itreniities,  we  must  begin  with  the  bones  of  the 
Launch.  Tlie  haunch  (see  O,  p.  63,  and  the  cut,  p.  230)  is  composed  of 
three  bones.  The  first  is  the  ilium,  principally  concerned  in  the  formation 
of  the  haunch.  Its  estended  branches  behind  the  flanks  are  prominent  in 
every  horse ;  and  when  they  are  more  than  usually  wide,  the  animal  is  said 
to  be  ragged-hipped.  A  branch  runs  up  to  the  spine  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  sacral  vertebrffi  E,  and  here  the  haunch-bones  ore  firmly  united 
with  the  bones  of  the  spine.  The  ischium,  or  hip-bone,  is  behind  and 
below  the  ilium.  lis  tuberosities  or  prominences  are  seen  under  the  tail, 
(cul,  p.  63).  The  pubis  unites  with  the  two  former  below  and  behind. 
■|  From  the  loins  to  the  setting  on  of  the  (ail,  the  line  should  be  carried  on 
aJmtisI  straight,  or  rounded  only  in  a  very  slight  degree.  Thus  the  haunch- 
bones  will  be  most  oblique,  and  will  produce  a  covteaponding  obliquity,  or 
s/aiuing- direction  in  (he  Ihig-h-bone — adireclion\i\'«ViwVi,MwcstoV(A'w\vtn.  , 
^m:ribing  the  fore-legs,  the  muscles  art  wWi  moaV  aAsanVa^e.    I^iwij 
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tion  of  the  haunch  is  characterifttici  of  the  thorough-bred  horse  ;  and,  by 
the  degree  in  which  it  is  found,  we  judge  as  much  as  by  anything 
of  the  breeding  of  the  animal.  If  the  bones  at  D  and  E,  p.  63,  took 
a  somewhat  arched  form,  as  they  do  in  the  cart-horse,  it  is  evident  that 
the  bone  O  must  be  more  upright,  the  thigh-bone  P  would  likewise  be 
more  upright,  the  stifle  Q  would  not  be  so  far  under  the  body,  and  the 
power  of  the  horse  would  be  considerably  impaired.  The  oblique  direction 
of  the  haunch  and  thigh-bones,  produced  by  the  straightness  of  the  line  of 
the  spine,  does  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  afford  increased  surface  for 
the  attachment  of  muscles,  but  places  the  muscles  in  a  direction  to  act  with 
great  advantage.  It  is  in  the  advantageous  direction,  quile  as  much  as  in 
the  bulk  of  the  muscle,  that  the  strength  of  the  horse  consists.  It  will  be 
seen,  from  our  cuts,  that  the  angles  formed  by  the  fore  and  hind  extre- 
mities have  different  directions.  One  points  forward,  and  the  other  back- 
ward. We  should  expect  this ;  for  thus  the  action  of  the  fore-legs  least 
interferes  with  the  chest,  and  that  of  the  hind  legs  with  the  belly. 

Width  of  haunch  is  a  point  of  great  consequence,  for  that  actually  affords 
more  room  for  the  attachment  of  muscles  ;  and  even  though  it  should  be 
80  great  as  to  subject  the  horse  to  the  charge  of  being  ragged-hipped^  and 
may  somewhat  offend  the  eye,  it  is  no  detriment  to  action.  If  thft 
loins  be  broad,  and  the  horse  be  well  ribbed  home,  the  protuberances  of 
the  ilium  can  scarcely  be  too  far  apart.  Many  a  ragged-hipped  horse  has 
possessed  both  fieetness  and  strength,  but  few  which  were  narrow  across 
the  haunch  could  boast  of  the  latter  quality. 

The  opening  through  the  centre  of  these  bones,  'which  constitutes  the 
passage  through  which  the  young  animal  is  expelled  from  the  mother* 
is  large  in  the  mare,  and  in  every  quadruped,  because  there  cannot  be, 
from  the  form  of  the  animal,  any  danger  of  abortion  from  the  weight  of 
the  foetus  pressing  on  the  part. 

The  only  parts  of  these  bones  exposed  to  injury  or  fracture  are  the 
tuberosities  or  prominences  of  the  haunch.  A  fall  or  blow  may  chip  off  and 
disunite  a  portion  of  them.  There  are  no  means  of  forcibly  bringing  the  dis- 
united parts  together,  and  retaining  them  in  their  natural  position.  Nature, 
however,  will  cause  them  to  unite,  yet  generally  attended  by  deformity  and 
lameness.  A  charge,  or  very  strong  adhesive  plaister,  across  the  haunch 
may  be  useful,  as  helping,  in  some  slight  degree,  to  support  the  parts* 
and  hold  them  together. 

THE  THIGH. 

In  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the  hip-bones  is  a  deep  cavity  or  cup  for  the 
reception  of  the  head  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  *.  Although  in  the  ac- 
tion of  the  hind  legs  there  cannot  be  the  concussion  to  which  the  fore-legs 
are  exposed  (for  the  weight  of  the  body  is  never  thrown  violently  upon 
them),  yet  in  the  powerful  action  of  these  limbs  there  is  much  strain  on  the 
joints,  and  we  shall  find,  therefore,  that  there  are,  in  all  of  them,  admirable 
provisions  against  injury.  The  head  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  is  re- 
ceived into  a  deep  cup  (the  acetabulum),  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on  every 
side,  and  dislocation  from  which  would  seem  almost  impossible.     But  the 

*  TboB,  although  the  true  thigh-bone,  is  so  concealed  by  thick  muscles,  and  seemingly 
by  the  continuation  of  the  carcass,  that  its  situation  and  shape  are  not  visible  to  the  eye ; 
and  it  is  generally  overlooked  by  horsemen,  who  call  the  next  bone  extending  from  the  « 
ttifle  to  &e  hock,  the  thigh:  therefore,  to  render  ourselves  intelligible,  we  term  this  the 
upper  bene  of  the  thigh. 
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^tuny  cup  may  give  way  ?     l^o'.  provision  is  mitde  aguinst  this ;  all  thre^ol 

I  i^e  haunch  bones  unite  in  the  rormatioii  of  this  cup,  and  (he  sutures  by  which 

1   these  bones  are  held  together  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  one  would  thinlsno 

I  iiihack,  or  exertion,  or  accident,  could  disunite  them.     There  is  even  some- 

Lyiing  more  added  to  make  the  attachment  doubly  sure.     Besides  the  usual 

Lgapsular  and  other  ligaments,  o  singularly  strong  one  rises  from  the  base  of 

fAhe  cup,  and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh, 

)nd  would  seem  to  render  sepuratiou   or  dislocation  altogether  impossible  : 

jnd  yet  such  is  the  amazing  power  of  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limb,  that 

Ewith  all  these  attachments,  sprain  of  the  ligaments  of  the  haunch  joint,  or 

■||be  round  bone,  as  horsemen  call  it,  and  even  dislocation  of  llie  head  of  the 

ihigh-bone,  are  occasionally  found. 

The  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  we  should  expect  to  be,  from  the  powerful 

jiuBcles  that  are  attached  to  it,  a  very  strong  bone,  and  it  is  both  the  largest 

■  #id  strongest  in  the  frame.     It  is  short  and  thick,  and  exhibits  the  most  sin- 

J  Kular  prominences,  and  roughnesses,  and  hollows,  for  the  insertion  of  the 

I  , immense  muscles  which  belong  to  it.     Four  prominences,  in  particular, 

I  galled  by  anatomists  trachanters,  two  on  the  outside,  one  on  the  inside, 

I  fkod  one  near  the  Itead  of  the  bone,  alTord  attachment  to   several    im- 

wrtant  muscles.     The  head  of  the  bone  is  placed  at  riglit  angles  with 

\&  body,  by  wliich  this  important  advantage  is  gained,  that  the  motion  of 

|j)e  thigh-joint  is  principally  limited  to  that  of  bending  and  entending, 

t^lthougli  it  possesses  some  slight  lateral,  and  even  some  rotatory  or  round 

I  action.      The  lower  head  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  is  complicated  ip 

I   jta  form.     It  consists  of  two  prominences,  whicli  are  received  into  corre- 

.  ^ponding  depressions  in  the  nest  bone,  and  a  hollow  in  front,  in  which 

L  tte  bone  of  the  knee  plays  as  over  a  perfect  pulley. 

Li    A  short  description  of  tlie  muscles  of  the  hinder  eiitremities  may  not 

[be  uninteresting  to  the  horseman.     Tlie  nest  cut  will  give  a  few  of  Ihem. 

L     The  muscles  of  the  hind  extremity  are  more  powerful  in  action  than 

P^ose  of  any  other  part  of  the  frame,  therefore  there  ia  a  provision  made 

I  to  hold  them  down  in  their  respective  situations,  and  thus  contribute  to 

I  fbeir  security  and  strength.     When  the  skin  is  taken  from  the  hind  limb, 

WlW^  do  not  at  once  arrive  at  the  muscles,  but  they  are  thickly  covered  by 

1  t  dense,   strong,    tendinous  coat,  which   reaches  over  (he  whole    of   the 

l.^^nch  aqd  thigh,  and  only  ceases  to  be  found  at  tbe  hock  where  there  are 

'  no  muscles  to  be  confined.     If  the  power  of  the  muscles  be  suHicient  to 

dislocate  and  fracture  the  thigh-bone,  they  need  the  support  and  confinement 

of  this  tendinous  coat.      Wlien  this  tendinous  band  is  dissected  off,  another 

is   found   beneath,  which    is    represented    at   a,  raised  and  turned  back, 

larger  than  the  former,  thicker  and  more  muscular.     It  proceeds  from  the 

liaunch-bones  to  the  stifle,  upon  the  fore  and  outer  part  of  the  haunch 

I  Uid  thigh,  and  is  intended  to  tighten  and  strengthen  the  other. 

Under  the  part  of  this  flat  and  binding  muscle,  which  is  represented  in 

Mr  cut  as  raised,  ia  a  large  round  muscle  proceeding  from  the  ilium,  not  far 

I  l^om  the  cup  which  receivesthe  upper  bone  of  the  thigh,  and  running  straight 

1  (Sown  this  bone,  and  thence  its  name  rectus,  it  is  inserted  into  the  bone 

[of  the  stifle.     An  inspection  of  the  cut,  p.  63,  will  shew  that  it  ia  so  situated 

I  «s  to  be  enabled  to  exert  its  great  power  in  the  most  advantageous  way. 

I  'ft  is  a  very  prominent  muscle,  and  forms  what  we  may  term  the  edge  of  the 

1  thigh  forward.      It  terminates  in  a  lendon,  which  is  short  and  very  strong, 

I  fold  which  is,  before  its  insertion  into  the  patella,  united  with  the  prolongation 

_  of  the  tendinous  substance  at  g,  in  tht:  cut,  p.  360,  and  also  with  the  lendon 

of  the  muscle  at  i,  in  that  cut,  and  at  c,  in  the  following  cut,  and  which  is 

properly  called  vastus,  iiom\\.s  great  bulk.  Some  have  divided  this  into  two 
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CUT  OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  TIIK  INSIDE  OF  THE  THIGH. 

musqles,  the  external  and 
internal.     They  proceed, 
the     enlernal    from    the 
outer  surface  of  the  upper 
bone   of  ihe  thigh  ;  the 
internal  from   the  inner 
surface  J  and  are  inserted 
into  Ihe   upper    part   of 
the  bone  of  the  stifle,  both 
OD   the  inner  and  outer 
side.     These  muscles  act 
at  considerable  mechani- 
cal   disadvantage ;    they 
form  a  very  slight  angle, 
not  at  all  approaching  to 
aright    angle;  hut  they 
are   muscles  of  immense 
size,  and  occupy  all  the 
fore   part  of  the  thiglft 
from  the  stifle  upwards. 
They   are    powerful    ex- 
tensors of  the  thigh,  and 
of  the  hiniler  leg  gene- 
rally, for  they  are  all  in- 
serted into  the  bone  of 
the  knee,  and  that  is  con- 
nected by  strong  tendons 
with  the  hone  of  the  true 
leg.    We  shall  have  more 
to  say  of  the  action  of 
tiiis  muscle  when  we  have 
described  the  bone  of  the 
knee. 
On  the  inside  of  the  thigh  are  several  other  large  fleshy  moBclea,  as  distinct 
lo  the  eye  as  these,  and  which  will  be  recognizpd  after  the  slightest  observa- 
Bon  of  the  thigh  of  the  living  horse.  First,  we  have  a  long,  narrow,  prominent 
muscle,  the  iarlarius,   or  tailor's  muscle,  enabling  him   to  sit  cross-legged, 
a,  arising  from  the  edge  of  the  haunch-bone,  about  half  way  down  it,  and 
Hiserted  into  Ihe  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  lower  hone  of  the  ihigh,  for 
I  ftuswe  call  this  bone  extending  from  the  stifle  to  the  hock,  and  which  in  the 
I  Buman  being  would  be  properly  the  leg.     It  bends  the  leg,  and  turns  it 
faward,  not  useful  in  the  latter  case  iji  progression,  but  in   many  of  the 
natural  actions  of  the  horse. 

Next  comes  abroad  thin  muscle,  e,  which  cannot  be  mistaken,  occupying 

JJie  greater  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  inner  part  of  the  thigh,  and  parti- 

■jularly  the  prominent  part  of  it.     It   is  called  the  gracilis,  or  slender 

puscle.     It  arises  from  ^Lhe  lower  part  of  tjie  haunch-bone,  and,  in  its 

usage  downward,  uniting  with  the  last  muscle,  is  inserted  wilh  it  into 

■  iner  and  upper  part  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  thigh.     It  also  turns  the 

If  its   direction  be    considered,    it  acts  with  evident  advantage ; 

[nut  its  insertion  into  the  bone  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  thigh  is  very  dis- 

El^Taniageous.     It  applies  its  power  very  close  lo  the  joint  or  centre  of 

'potion,  and  the  weight,  consisting  of  the  whole  limb,  and  which  may  be 

Upposed  to  be  concentrated  about  its  middle,  is  fu  d\a^a.v.V. 


i 
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Still,  on  the  iasSde  of  the  thigh,  and  forming;  the  posterior  eclge  of  the 
:&igh  inwards,    and  contributing  much  to   its  bulk,  is  another  of  the 

5>riiicipa)  muscles  of  the  thigh, /,  proceeding  from  the  first  bones  of  the  tail, 
i-om  the  tuberosity  of  the  ischium,  and  from  the  tendinous  expansion 
which  we  have  described,  and  principally  inserted  into  the  upper  and  fore 
part  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh,  but  a  portion  of  it  going  to  the  head  of 
the  lower  bone.  That  part  which  goes  to  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  acts 
with  very  great  mechanical  advantage  (see  cut,  p.  6^),  and  most  powerfully 
bends  the  thigh  on  the  pelvis,  and  lifls  and  extends  the  limb.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  effectual  of  the  extensor  muscles.  Considering  the  weight  of  limb 
which  it  has  to  raise  and  ejiteud,  it  had  need  to  possess  great  power. 
At  g  is  another  muscle,  concerned  in    '  ~ 

'-  We  now  turn  to  some  of  the  muscles  which  are  very  evident  to  the  eye 
^pa  the  outside  of  liie  thigh.     ■ 

OF  THE  MUSCLES  OF  THE  OUTSIDE  OF  THE  THIGH. 

First  is  the  outer  Gluiteus, 
or  buttock  muscle,  d,  being 
littlejmore  than  a  fleshy  slip 
attached  to  the  muscle  next  to 
be  described.  It  arises  as  high 
up  as  the  spine.  It  runs  along 
the  back  part  of  Ihe  thigh  in 
the  form  of  a  ridge,  and  is 
inserted  into  the  smaller  outer 
prominence  of  the  upper  bone 
of  the  thigh.  Next  is  the 
great  glutaiit  muscle,  arising 
from  the  spinous  and  trans- 
verse processes  of  several  of 
the  bones  of  the  loins,  and 
from  the  sacrum,  and  from  the' 
different  edges  of  the  ilium, 
and  inserted  into  the  great 
protuberance  of  the  upper  bone 
of  the  thigh  (page  63),  behind 
and  8  little  above  the  joint 
that  unites  the  thigh  to  thft 
haunch-bone.  It  is  seen  at  c,  ia 
this  cut ;  constitutes  the  uppec 
and  outer  part  of  the  haunch, 
and  gives  that  fulness  and 
roundness  to  it,  which  good 
judges  so  much  admire  in  ther 
quarters  of  the  horse.  It  iw 
one  of  the  main  instruments^ 
in  progression,  When  the 
thigh  has  been  brought  for- 
liWfird  under  the  body  by  the  muscles  already  described,  the  plain  action, 
I  of  these  glutisi  muscles  is  to  extend   the  haunch,  and  force  or  project  ihe^ 

V  body  onward.     To  effect  this  they  must  be  very  powerful,  and  therefore- 

V  they  are  so  large,  and  rise  from  such  an  extensive  surface  ;  and  they  ought 
J  to  act  at  great  meebanical  advantage,  and  so,  in  one  sense,  they  do  :- 
t-4lpr/tiffinff  from  the  ioiaa  and  ilium  and  the  sacrum,  they  act  almost  in  w 
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right  or  perpendicular  line  ;  in  that  line  in  which  we  have  seen  that  the 
greatest  power  is  gained.  A  reference  to  the  plate  of  the  skeleton  will 
place  this  in  a  striking  point  of  view ;  and  this  advantage  is  the  more 
necessary,  because,  as  is  dmost  uniformly  the  case,  there  is  a  corresponding 
disadvantage  to  be  overcome.  These  muscles  are  inserted  into  the  great 
trochanter  or  protuberance  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh,  and  that  is  but 
a  very  little  way  removed  from  the  joint  or  centre  of  motion.  The  power 
is  close  to  the  centre,  of  motion  ;  the  weight  supposed  to  be  concentrated 
in  the  middle  of  the  limb,  is  far  off.  It  is  more  than  30  times  as  far  as 
the  power,  and  this  muscle  must  act  with  a  disadvantage  of  more  than 
SO  to  1  :  or,  if  the  hinder  extremity,  and  the  weight  of  the  trunk 
above  amount  to  six  hundred  pounds,  the  force  applied,  or  the  power  of 
^e  muscle,  must  be  equal  to  30  times  600,  or  18,000  pounds.  The  nu* 
merous  origins  of  these  muscles,  and  the  extensive  surfaces  whence  they 
arise,  and  their  immense  bulk,  render  them  equal  to  this  ;  and  then,  as  we 
have  demonstrated  with  regard  to  the  flexor  muscles  of  the  arm,  what  is 
lost  in  power  is  gained  in  velocity  ;  for  while  this  portion  of  the  upper 
thigh  bone  moves  rapidly  through  a  certain  space,  by  the  powerful  con- 
traction of  the  glutsei  and  other  muscles,  the  extremity  of  that  bone  moves 
through  thirty  times  tlie  space,  and  the  extremity  of  the  whole  limb  or  the 
^t  moves  through  more  than  100  times  that  space,  and  hence  results, 
and-  hence  only  could  result  the  speed  of  the  hors3. 

Now  comes  another  consideration  ; — in  proportion  as  this  protuberance 
behind  and  above  the  joint  is  lengthened,  so  is  the  shorter  arm  of  the 
lever  lengthened,  and  so  is  power  or  muscular  exertion  spared.  This 
protuberance  is  lengthened  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  croup,  and 
the  depth  of  the  quarters,  and  hence  the  importance  of  this  conformation. 
We  have  explained  this  as  it  regards  the  depth  of  the  elbow.  It  holds 
moi%  especially  good  here,  because  these  are  the  parts  with  which  the 
speed  and  power  of  the  horse  are  most  concerned.  The  .quarters  com- 
mence, by  the  common  consent  of  sporting  men,  from  about  the  middle 
of  the  back,  and  extend  to  the  hock  downward,  and  to  the  tail  behind  ; 
and  although  little  regarded  by  those  who  are  unaccustomed  to  horses,  and 
the  just  proportions  of  those  parts  understood  but  by  few  who  pretend  to 
know  the  horse,  the  quarters  are  by  far  the  most  important  points  in  his 
frame.  Their  muscularity  will  indicate  power,  and  the  depth  of  the 
quarters  the  proper  direction  and  the  advantageous  action  of  that  power. 

These  is  another  and  smaller  gluttBUs  muscle  under  that  we  have  last 
described,  arising  likewise  from  the  back  of  the  ilium,  and  inserted  into 
the  same  protut^rance  of  the  thigh  bone,  and  assisting  in  the  same  office. 
It  is  not  visible  in  our  cut.  There  are  also  several  other  muscles  pro- 
ceeding from  different  parts  of  the  haunch  bones,  and  inserted  about  the 
heads  of  the  upper  thigh  bone,  and  performing  the  same  work  ;  but  there 
are  two  muscles  to  which  we  must  particularly  refer.  The  first  occupies 
the  outer  part  of  the  quarter  behind,  and  is  beautifully  developed  in  the 
blood  horse ;  it  is  found  at  e,  p.  260.  It  arises  high  up  from  the  bones  of 
the  spine,  from  others  at  the  root  of  the  tail,  from  the  protuberances  of 
the  ischium  (vide  cut,  p.  63),  and  from  other  bones  of  the  pelvis.  It  in  fact 
consists  of  three  muscles,  but  is  usually  described  as  one  muscle  with  three 
heads.  Triceps  femoris  (the  three-headed  muscle  of  the  thigh) .  It  is  inserted 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  lower  bone  of  the  thigh,  and  its  office  is  the 
same  as  the  last,  to  draw  back  the  thigh  when  placed  under  the  trunks 
and  by  so  doing  urge  forward  the  body.  Being  inserted  nearly  in  a  per- 
pendicular direction,  it  has  great  power,  but  that  power  is  ^xK^^-^'t^ 
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BadVatitBgeodBly,  on  account  of  bein^  placed  so  near  the  joint  or  centre 
.t  motion. 

The  muscle  at  /,  descending  likewiae  from  the  sacrum,  and  from  the 
rst  bones  of  the  tail,  runs  down  posterior  to  the  last  muscle,  and  forms 
E  hinder  border  of  the  haunch.  It  is  inserted  into  the  lower  bone  of  the 
[high,  and  assists  in  performing  the  same  kind  of  motion.  All  these 
muscles  are  particularly  prominent  ill  the  thorough-bred  horse,  and  are  the 
teurce  of  his  strength  and  speed;  and  hence  another  very  important  point 
te  the  horse.  These  muscles,  to  perform  their  full  action,  shoiild  be  bo 
Jeveloped,  that  the  horse,  when  the  observer  stands  behind  him,  allhougli 
[tide  enough  at  the  loins  and  haunch,  should  yet  be  perceptibly  wider  at 
Ste  thighs.  The  following  cut,  containing  one  excellence  above,  and  many 
I  a^ftcts  below,  will  illustrate  our  meaning. 

CUT  OF  THE  HAUNCH  AND  HIND  LEGS. 


STRAIN  OF  THE    ROUND    BONE, 

The  joint  of  the  upper  bone  bf 
the  thigh  with  the  haunch  is  com- 
monly called  the  whirl  or  round 
hone  It  has  been  stated,  that  it 
has,  m  some  rare  instances,  been 
dislocated  and  fractured :  it  a, 
however,  much  oflener  sprainetU 
but  not  so  often  as  the  groom  or 
tarncr  imagine;  There  is  nothing 
peculiar  in  (he  lameness  to  detect 
injury  of  this  purt,  except  lliat  fre- 
quently the  horse  will  drag  hia 
leg  after  him  on  the  toe.  Injury 
of  the  round  bone,  or  hip  joints 
will  be  principally  discovered  bjr 
heat  and  tenderness  in  the  situation 
ot  the  joint.  A  part  so  deeply 
■seated  is  treated  wiih  difficulty. 
Fomentations  should  first  be  used 
to  abate  the  iuflumroation,  and  after 
that  an  active  blister  should  be 
applied.  Strains  of  this  joint  ate 
not  always  immediately  relievedi 
and  the  muscles  of  the  limb  con- 
siderably waste  ;  and  therefore  it 
may  Ije  necessary  to  repeat  the 
blister,  while  absolute  rest  should 
accompany  every  stage  of  tiife 
treatment.  It  may  even  be  re- 
quisite to  fire  the  part,  or,  as  a 
last  resort,  a  charge  may  be  pnt 
over  the  joint,  and  the  horse  turned 
out  fur  two  or  three  months. 
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THE   stifle/ 


The  upper  bone  of  the  thig^h  is  united  to  the  lower  by  ti  somewhat  eom^- 
plicated  joint.  It  terminates  by  two  round  prominences  behind,  which 
are  received  into  slight  depressions  on  the  upper  surface  Of  the  lowerbonfej 
and  in  front  is  a  curious  groove  over  which  plays  a  small  irregular  bone, 
the  patella  or  stifle  borie.  The  whole  is  called  by  farriers  the  stifle  joint 
The  patella  (Q,  p.  63)  answers  to  the  kneepan  in  the  human  subject.  Some 
of  the  tendons  of  the  strongest  muscles  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  are 
inserted  into  it,  and  continued  from  it  over  the  lower  bone.  This  important 
joint  is  hereby  much  strengthened ;  for  the  proper  ligaments  between  the 
upper  and  lower  bones,  and  these  additional  tendons  and  ligaments  from  thi6 
patella,  must  form  altogether  a  very  powerful  union.  The  patella  likewise 
answers  another  and  even  more  important  purpose.  The  tendons  of  som^ 
strong  muscles  are  inserted  into  it.  When  these  muscles  are  not  in  action-, 
the  patella  lies  in  the  groove  which  nature  has  contrived  for  it ;  but  when 
they  begin  to  contract,  it  starts  from  its  partial  hiding-place,  becomes  pro- 
minent from  the  joint,  and  alters  the  line  of  direction  in  which  the  mu!N^e^ 
act :  it  increases  the  angle,  and  thus  very  materially  increases  the  powet 
of  the  muscles. 

The  lower  bone  of  the  thigh  is  double :  the  larger  portion,  in  front, 
extending  from  the  stifle  to  the  hock,  is  called  the  tibia.  The  smaller  bone, 
or  fibula,  behind,  see  R,  p.  63,  reaches  not  more  than  a  third  of  the  way  do¥m. 
tt  is  united  to  the  shank  bone,  like  the  splint  bone,  by  a  trattilaginous  tvlbh 
stance,  which  soon  is  changed  for  bone.  Of  the  use  of  these  little  bondi 
We  cannot  speak 

The  lower  bone  of  the  thigh  forms  an  angle  with  the  upper,  the  reverinfe 
of  that  which  exists  between  the  upper  bone  and  the  pelvis.  The  object 
of  this  is  twofold, — to  obviate  concussion,  and  to  give  t,  direction  to,  the 
muscles  favourable  to  their  powerful  action ;  and  in  projportron  to  the 
acuteness  of  the  angle,  or  the  degree  in  which  the  stifle  is  brought  under 
the  horse,  will  these  purposes  be  accomplished.  There  is  a  great  'd^  of 
difference  in  this  in  different  horses,  and  the  construction  of  this  pait  of 
the  frame  is  a  matter  worthy  of  more  regard  than  is  generally  paid  to  it 

This  part  of  the  thigh  should  likewise  be  long.  In  proportion  to  tfMi 
length  of  the  muscle  is  the  degree  of  contraction  of  which  it  is  capable  ^ 
and  in  proportion  to  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  is  the  extent  of  motion 
in  the  limb :  but  it  is  still  more  necessary  that  this  part  of  the  thigh  should 
have  plenty  of  muscle,  that  strefngth  may  be  added  to  tWs  extent  or  compass 
of  motion.  We  should  not  expect  much  endurance  from  a  horse  with  a  tbin 
arm :  a  horse  with  thin  and  lanky  thighs  cannot  possibly  be  good  for  anything. 
In  our  cuts,  p.  259  and  260,  the  principal  muscles  of  this  part  of  the  thigh 
are  ddineated.  They  are  usually  somewhat  prominent,  and  may  reaAfl]^ 
be  traced  in  the  living  animal :  a  vety  brief  notice  of  them  may  not  bi 
uninteresting. 

We  will  first  take  the  external  ones,  beginning  in  front  The  continftta- 
tion  from  g,  p.  260,  is  the  tendinous  expansion  given  to  bind  and  stren^en 
these  muscles. 

Tils  a  very  important  muscle :  it  is  the  principal  extensor  muscle  of  thi^ 
hind-leg  (^extensor  pedisy  exitensor  of  the  foot).  It  an'ses  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh,  and  from  the  upper  part  of  the  lowfer 
bone.  It  is  a  strong,  round,  fleshy  muscle :  a  little  before  it  rettchea  ttie 
hock  il  will  be  aeen  to  assume  a  tendhtous  form.  Ht  t&  ^:m«^;%»^ 
^Wfended  by  inBhcath  otfts  own  j  and  At  ctilirBX  *Km  ^Ste^tos^M'**^^ 
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VJt  is  tied  down  in  its  place,  nithin  which  it  plays.  It  is  seen  conti- 
Viniing'  its  course  on  the  front  of  the  cannon  or  shank  bone.  Having 
I  arrived  at  the  fetlocli  joint,  it  begins  to  expand,  and  is  finally  inserted  into 
P  .the  upper  part  of  the  coffin-lwne,  or  bone  of  the  foot,  after  having  givea 
r  various  fibres  to  both  the  pasterns.  The  course  of  the  corresponding  ten- 
don in  the  fore-leg  is  g^iven  in  the  cut,  p.  249,  fig.  I. 

At  m,  p.  260,  is  another  of  the  extensor  muscles,  called  the  peronreut, 
\  from  a  uame  given  to  the  fibula.  It  arises  from  the  whole  course  of  the 
I  fibula,  and  also  becomes  tendinous  before  it  reaches  the  hoclc.  About  half 
way  down  the  shank  it  is  found  in  the  same  sheath  with  the  principal 
f  extensor  muscle,  and  is  inserted  with  it  into  the  coffin-bone.  The  office 
of  the  extensor  muscles  is  to  raise  the  foot  from  the  ground,  and  to  bring 
L  it  forward  under  the  body. 

I  At  o  is  the^wor  pedis,  one  of  the  principal  flexor  (Lending)  muscles 
.■  of  the  foot,  arising  from  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  As  it  approaches  the 
I  hock  it  is  distinguished  by  its  lar^e  round  tendon,  which  is  seen  to  enter 
I  jtoto  a  groove  at  the  back  of  the  hock.  It  is  continued  down  the  back  of 
I  the  leg  like  a  similar  muscle  in  the  fore-leg,  is  the  perforating  flexor 
k  muscle  of  the  hind-leg,  and  assists  in  bending  the  pastern  and  coifiD 
'.oints. 

a  very  slender  muscle,  arising  from  the  head  of  the  fibula,  and  pro- 
Jaeeding  over  the  external  part  of  the  thigh,  and,  just  above  the  hock, 
T  uniting  with  the  tendon  of  the  perforating  muscle. 

I  J  is  a  very  powerful  muscle,  springing  trom  the  head  of  the  upper  bone 
I  of  the  thigh,  end,  midway  down  the  lower  bone  of  the  thigh,  ending  in  a 
[  .flat  tendon,  which  is  inserted  into  the  point  of  the  hock.  Its  use  is  to 
I  extend  the  hock.  It  is  evidently  most  advantageously  situated  for  powerful 
i  ^tion  ;  for  it  acts  almost  at  right  angles,  and  its  effect  is  increased  in  pro- 
■  portion  to  Ihe  projection  of  the  point  of  the  hock. 

We  will  now  turn  to  the  inner  aide.     See  cut,  p.  259. 
m  gives  a  portion  of  the  muscle  which  we  have  just  described. 
n  an  inside  view  of  the  perforating  flexor  muscle  of  the  foot. 
I  is  the  petonfeus. 

o  is  the  perforated  flexor  tendon,  having  its  origin  from  near  the  lower 
F  head  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh  ;  becoming  tendinous  as  it  passes  down 
I  the  tliigh  ;  expanding  over  and  surroimding  the  point  of  the  hock,  and 
assisting  in  extending  it ;  and  then  pursuing  its  course  down  the  posterior 
part  of  the  leg,  in  a  manner  so  much  resembling  that  of  similar  tendons  in 
the  fore-leg,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves  with  referring  to  a  description 
of  the  perforated  and  perforating  flexor  tendons  at  page  239, 

At  e  is  a  continuation  of  the  gracilis  muscle,  p.  259,  over  the  stifle. 

At  A  is  the  extensor  pedis  already  described,  p.  263,  with  its  tendon. 

I  r    At  [is  a  muscle  used  to  bend  the  hock,  i'he.Jltxor  metalarsi,  or  bender 

■  of  the  leg  ;  arising  fi'om  the  lower  part  of  the  upper  bone  of  the  thigh,  and 

inserted  into  the  upper  part  of  the  shank-bone ;  and  also  the  inner  small 

splint-bone.     It   is  a  muscle  of  considerable  power,  although  disadvan- 

tageousiy  situated,  both  as  to  its  direction  and  its  being  inserted  so  near  to 

the  joint. 

At  ft  is  a  short  muscle  extending  from  the  upper  to  the  lower  thigh- 
m  bones  (the  poplitxua'),  bending  the  stifle  and  turning  the  limb  inward. 
I      These  cuts  represent  the  situation  of  some  of  the  principal  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  of  the  hind  extremities. 

In  the  cut  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  page  259,  p  represents  the  course 
of  Ibe priiicipai  artery;  at  5  are  blood-vessels  belonging  to  the  groin;  at 
r  ia  the  large  cutaneous  vein,  or  ihe  vein  immediale^^  under  the  skin.     The 
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principal  nerves  on  the  fore-part  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  pursue  their 
course  at  t,  in  the  direction  of  the  cutaneous  vein  ;  and  those  of  the  pos- 
terior part  are  seen  at  s,  and  at  u  are  those  important  ligamentous  bands  at 
the  bending  of  the  hock  which  confine  the  tendons. 

In  the  cut  of  the  outside  of  the  thigh,  page  260, 7?  will  give  the  course 
of  the  anterior  arteries  and  veins ;  q  the  course  of  the  principal  nerves, 
and  coming  into  sight  below ;  and  r  the  bands  described  in  the  former 
plate. 

Also,  in  the  cut  of  the  outside  of  the  shoulder  and  arm,  p.  233,  the  figures 
1,  2,  and  3,  designate  the  places  of  the  principal  artery,  nerve,  and  vein 
of  the  leg ;  4  gives  the  subcutaneous  vein  running  within  the  arm ;  and  5, 
the  subcutaneous  vein  of  the  side  of  the  chest. 

In  the  cut  of  the  inside  of  the  arm,  p.  235,  the  lines  above  represent,  in 
the  order  from  the  front,  the  principal  nerves,  arteries,  and  veins  of  the 
shoulder  and  arm,  and,  on  the  muscles,  k  gives  the  principal  subcutaneous 
vein  of  the  inside  of  the  arm,  and  i  the  artery  by  which  it  is  accompanied. 

The  stifle  joint  is  not  oflen  subject  to  sprain.  The  heat  and  tenderness 
will  guide  to  the  seat  of  injury.  Occasionally,  dislocation  of  the  patella 
has  occurred,  and  the  horse  drags  the  injured  limb  afler  him,  or  rests 
it  on  the  fetlock ; — the  aid  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  here  requisite.  The 
muscles  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  generally,  have  sometimes  been  sprained : 
this  may  be  detected  by  diffused  heat,  or  heat  on  the  inside  of  the  thigh 
above  the  stifle ; — ^rest,  fomentations,  bleeding,  and  physic,  will  be  the  proper 
means  of  cure. 


THOROUGH-PIN. 

We  have  observed  that  there  are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints, 
certain  bags,  containing  a  mucous  fluid  for  the  purpose  of  lubricating  the 
parts,  and  that  these  sometimes  become  inflamed  and  enlarge.  We  have 
spoken  of  wind-gaUs  and  their  treatment  A  similar  enlargement  is  found 
above  the  hock,  between  the  tendons  of  the  flexor  of  the  foot,  and  the  ex- 
tensor of  the  hock.  As  from  its  situation  it  must  necessarily  project  on 
both  sides  of  the  hock,  in  the  form  of  a  round  swelling,'  it  is  called  a 
thorovgh'pin,  a,  p.  262.  It  is  an  indication  of  considerable  work,  but, 
except  it  be  of  very  great  size,  it  is  rarely  attended  by  lameness.  The 
mode  of  treatment  must  resemble  that  recommended  for  wind-galls. 
Although  thorough-pin  cannot  be  pronounced  to  be  unsoundness,  yet  it 
behoves  the  buyer  to  examine  well  a  horse  with  thorough-pin,  and  to  ascer- 
tain whether  undue  work  may  not  have  injured  him  in  other  respects. 

THE  HOCK. 

We  now  arrive  at  a  very  important  joint,  oflen  the  evident,  and  much 
oftener  the  unsuspected  seat  of  lameness,  and  the  proper  formation  of 
which  is  essentially  connected  with  the  excellence  and  vdue  of  the  horse. 
We  shall  describe  it  a  little  at  length. 

The  inferior  head  of  the  tibia  is  formed  into  two  deep  grooves,  with 
three  sharpened  ridges,  one'  separating  the  grooves,  and  the  other  two 
forming  the  sides  of  them.  It  is  seen  at  a  in  the  following  cut  It 
rests  upon  a  very  singular  bone,  6,  called  the  astragalus  (shaped  like 
the  die  or  dice  used  by  the  ancients),  which  has  two  circular  risings 
or  projections,  and  with  a  depression  between  them,  answering  exacUy 
to  the  irregularities  of  the  tibia,  and  these  are  received  and  morticed  into 
each  otber*     At  the  posterior  pait  its  convex -«vn^^c^  V&\^si€^^^  \qNs^  "^ 
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CUT  OF  THE  HOCK. 

concavity  near  the 
base  of  another  hone, 
and  with  which  it 
is  united  ,  by  very 
strong  ligaments. 
This  bone  c,  is  called 
theoscalcis,  orbone 
of  the  heel,  and  it 
projects  upwards, 
flattened  at  its 
Bides,  and  receives, 
strongly  implanted 
into  it,  the  lendoiis 
of  powerfiil  muscles. 
These  bones  rest  on 
two  others,  the  o» 
oiboides,  d,  (eube- 
formed]  behind,  and 
the  larger  cuneiform 
or  wedge-shaped 
tionee,  in  front.  Th6 
larger  wedge-shaped 
bone  is  supported  by 
two  smaller  ones 
f,  and  these  two 
smaller  ones  and 
theciibeboneby  the 
upper  heads  of  the 
shank-bone  g-,  and 
the  splint-bones  k. 
The  cube-bone  is 
placed  on  the  exter- 
nal splint-bone,  and 
the  cannon  bone ;  the 
small  wedge-bone 
principally  on  the 
inner  spiint-bone, 
not  seen  in  the  cut ; 
and      the      middle 

wedge  bone  rests  on 

the  shank-bone  only,  g.  These  bones  are  all  connected  together  by  very 
strong  ligaments,  which  prevent  dislocation,  but  allow  a  slight  degree  of 
motion  among  them,  and  the  surfaces  which  are  opposed  to  each  other  are 
thickly  covered  by  elastic  cartilage. 

Considering  the  situation  and  action  of  this  joint,  the  weight  and 
stress  thrown  upon  it  must  be  exceedingly  great,  and  it  must  be  liable 
to  much  injury  in  rapid  and  powerful  motion.  What  are  the  provisions  to 
prevent  injury  ?  The  grooved  or  pulley-like  heads  of  the  tibia,  and  the  as- 
Iragalus,  received  deeply  into  one  another,  and  confined  by  powerful  liga- 
ments, admit  freely  of  binge-like  motion,  but  of  no  side  motion,  to  which 
the  joint  might  be  exposed  in  rapid  action,  or  on  an  uneven  snrfscc.  The 
slightest  inspection  of  the  cut  will  shew  that  the  stress  or  weight  thrown 
by  the  lih'm  a  on  the  astragalus  b,  does  not  descend  perpendicularly,  but 
Ja  a  slanthig  direction,  by  which  a  grea,l  dea.\  ot  concMSsiou.  ia  avoided,  or 
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more  readily  difiiised  amoiig  tfie.  diSbrent  bones ;  and  the  joint  consisting 
of  six  bones,  each  of  them  covered  with  elastic  cartilage,  and  (each  admitting 
of  a  certain  degree  of  motion*  this  diminished  concussion  is  difiused  among 
them  all,  and  thereby  neutralized  and  rendered  harmless.  Each  of  these 
bones  is  covered  not  only  by  cartilage,  but  by  a  membrane  secreting  the 
synovia  or  oily  fluid  of  which  we  have  spoken  in  other  joints ;  so  that 
these  bones  are  formed  into  so  many  distinct  joints,  separated  from  each 
other,  and  therefore  guarded  from  injury,  yet  united  by  various  ligaments, 
possessing  altogether  sufficient  motion,  yet  bound  together  so  strongly  as  to 
defy  "dislocation.  When,  however,  we  consider  the  work  which  this  joint 
has  to  perform,  and  the  thoughtlessness  and  cruelty  with  which  that  work  is 
often  exacted,  we  shall  hot  wonder  if  this  necessarily  complicated  mecha- 
nism is  sometimes  deranged.  The  hock  is,  from  its  complicated  structure 
and  its  work,  the  principal  seat  of  lameness  behind.  Nine-tenths  of  the 
lamenesses  that  occur  in  the  hind-leg  are  to  be  traced  to  this  joint,  and 
when,  after  careful  examination,  we  are  unable  to  find  any  other  seat  of 
lameness,  we  shall  usually  be  justified  in  affirming  that  the  hock  is 
aJQTected. 

SNLAttGEMENT  OF  THE  HOCK. 

0 
I 

f^nst,  there  is  inflammation,  or  sprain  of  the  hock-joint  generally,  arising 
priiici pally  from  sudden  violent  cohcu'ssioh ;  firom  check  at  speed ;  or  from 
over- weight,  and  attended  with  enlargement  of  the  whole  joint,  and  great  ten- 
derness and  lameness.  This,  however,  like  other  diffused  iiiflammationi;,  is 
not  so  untractable  as  intense  inflam^lations  of  a  more  circumscribed  nature ; 
and  by  rest  and  fomentation,  X>t  perchance  faring,  the  limb. recovers  its  action, 
and  the  horse  becomes  fit  for  ordinary  work.  The  swelling,  however,  doe's 
not  always  subside.  Enlargement,  spread  over  the  whole  of  the  hock-joint, 
remains.  A  horse  with  an  enlargied  hock  muist  always  be  regarded  with 
suspicion,  and  is  in  truth  unsound.  The  parts,  altered  In  structure,  are  to 
a  certain  degree  weakened.  The  horse  may  discharge  his  usual  work 
through  life,  without  return  of  lameness,  but  if  one  of  those  emergencfes 
should  occur  when  all  his  energies  require  to  be  exerted,  the  disorganised 
and  weakened  part  will  fail,  "the  purchase,  therefore,  of  a  horse  with  en- 
larged hock  will  depend  on  circumstances.  If  he  has  other  excellencies, 
he  will  not  be  uniformly  rejected ;  for  he  inay  be  ridden  or  driven  mode- 
rately for  many  a  year  without  inconvenience,  yet  one  extra  hard  day's 
wort  may  lame  him  for  ever. 

CURB. 

TOere  are.  oftener  injurieis  of  pai^icular  parts  of  the  hock-joint.  We  have 
had  occasion  frequently  to  describe  the  ring-like  ligaments,  which,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  joints,  so  usefully  tie  dowh  the  tendons.  From  sudden 
or  over  exertion  these  ligaments  may  be  extended,  and  inflammation, 
swelling,  and  lameness  may  ensue ;  or  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  joints,  from  their  e^^nt  of  motion  in  these  situations, 
may  be  susc^tible  of  injury.  Cu.aB  is  an  affection  of  this  kind.  It  is  aa 
enlargement  at  the  back  of  the  hock,  about  three  or  four  inches  below  the 
point  of  the  hock.  It  is  riejpresehted  at  d,  ,p.  26i,  and  it  is  either  a  strain 
in  the  rin^-Iike  ligament  which  buids  the  teiidons  down  in  their  place,  or  in 
the'slieath  of  the  tendons;  ofteher,  we  are  Indiued  to  think,  of  the  ligar 
meiit  Qian  of  the  sheath.  J^jn'y  suddep  action  df  the  Umb  of  mot& jV^NaosL 
ttonal  vtoifenoe  inay  produce  %  and  llvet^QX^  "Uot^  w^'WiiVxa  "^ '^isssss^ 
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out  curbs'  after  a  har6]y  contested  race,  an  extraordinary  leap,  a  b 
gallop  over  heavy  ground,  or  a  sudden  check  in  the  gallop.  Young  horses 
are  particularly  liable  to  it,  and  horses  that  arc  cow-hocked  (vide  cui,  p.  262), 
or  whose  hocks  and  legs  resemble  those  of  the  cow,  the  hoclis  being  turned 
inward,  and  the  legs  forming  a  considerable  angle  outwards.  This  is  in- 
telligible enough ;  for  in  hocks  so  formed,  the  annular  ligament  must  be 
continually  on  the  stretch  to  confine  the  tendon. 

Curbs  are  generally  accompanied  by  considerable  lameness  at  their  first 
appearance,  but  the  swelling  is  not  always  great ;  indeed,  it  sometimes 
presents  so  gradual  a  curve,  that  it  is  scarcely  perceivable  when  we  stand 
behind  the  horse,  and  both  the  horseman  and  the  veterinary  surgeon  have 
overlooked  it     It  is  best  detected  by  observing  the  leg  sideway. 

The  first  object  in  attempting  the  cure  is  to  abate  infiammalion,  and  this 
will  be  most  readily  accomplished  by  cold  evaporating  lotions,  frequently 
applied  to  the  part.  Equal  portions  of  spirit  of  wine,  water,  and  vinegar, 
will  afford  an  excellent  application.  It  will  be  almost  impossible  to  keep 
a  bandage  on.  If  the  heat  and  lameness  are  considerable,  it  will  be  pru- 
dent to  physic  the  horse,  and  to  bleed  from  the  subcutaneous  vein,  whose 
course  is  represented  at  r,  page  259.  Whether  the  injury  be  of  the  annular 
ligament,  or  the  shealh  of  the  tendon,  more  active  means  will  be  necessary 
to  perfect  the  cure.  Either  a  hquid  blister  should  be  rubbed  on  the  part, 
consisting  of  a  vinous  or  turpentine  tincture  of  cantharidcs,  and  this  daily 
applied  until  some  considerable  swelling  takes  place,  which  should  be 
allowed  to  subside,  and  then  the  liniment  again  resorted  to;  or,  what  is  the 
preferable  plan,  the  hair  should  be  cut  off,  and  the  part  blistered  as  soon 
aa  the  heat  has  been  subdued.  The  blister  should  be  repeated  until  the 
horse  goes  sound,  and  the  swelling  has  disappeared.  In  severe  cases  it 
may  be  necessary  to  fire,  but  we  cannot  recommend  the  indiscriminate 
recourse  to  the  liot  iron  in  every  case  of  curb,  and  we  would  uniformly 
give  a  fair  trial  to  milder  measures.  If  the  iron  be  used,  the  strokes  should 
be  in  straight  lines. 

There  are  few  complaints  in  which  absolute  and  long-continued  rest  is 
more  requisite,  than  in  curb.  An  injury  so  serious  leaves  the  parts  very 
materially  weakened,  and,  if  the  horse  be  soon  put  to  work  again,  the 
lameness  will  frequently  return.  No  horse  that  has  had  curbs  should  be 
put  even  lo  ordinary  work  in  less  than  a  month  after  the  apparent  cure, 
and  even  then  he  should  very  gradually  resume  his  former  habits. 

A  horse  with  a  curb  is  manifestly  unsound.  A  horse  with  the  vestige 
of  curb  we  should  regard  with  much  suspicion,  or  generally  condemn  as 
unsound  ;  for  although  the  neighbouring  parts  may  have  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  slight  enlargement  that  remains,  they  are  not  in 
their  natural  situation,  and  have  lost  a  portion  of  their  natural  strength  : 
some  latent  disposition  to  relapse  may  continue,  which  extraordinary 
exertion  may  rouse  lo  action ;  and,  beside  this,  it  should  be  remembered, 
tliat  curb  is  an  hereditary  complaint,  and  that  there  may  be  some  uoilslilu- 
tional  weakness  of  these  parts. 


The  hock  is  plentifully  furnished  with  mucous  bags,  to  lubricate  the  dif- 
ferent portions  of  this  complicated  joint.  Some  of  these  are  found  on  the 
inside  of  the  joint,  which  could  not  be  represented  in  our  cut,  page  263. 
From  over-exertion  of  the  joint  they  become  inflamed,  and  considerably 
enlarged.  They  are  wind-galls  of  the  hock.  The  subcutaneous  vein 
passes  over  the  inside  of  the  hock,  and  over  Bome  of  these  enlarged  bags. 
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and  is  compressed  between  the  skin  and  the  enlarged  bag ;  and,  coQse- 
quently,  the  passage  of  the  blood  through  it  is  partially  stopped.  The 
blood,  however,  continues  to  be  returned  from  the  leg  and  foot,  and  being 
thus  arrested  in  its  course,  a  portion  of  the  v6in  below  the  impediment,  and 
between  it  and  the  next  valve,  is  distended,  and  causes  the  sofl  tumour 
on  the  inside  of  the  hock,  called  the  bog  or  blood  spavin.  This  is  a  very 
serious  disease,  attended  with  no  great,  but  often  permanent  lameness,  and 
a  disease  too  apt  to  return,  when  the  enlargement  has  subsided  under  me- 
dical treatment.  It  must  be  considered  as  decided  unsoundness.  In  a 
horse  for  slow  draught,  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  even  to  attack  it.  In  a 
horse  destined  to  more  rapid  action,  the  probability  of  a  relapse  should  not 
be  forgotten,  when  the  chances  of  success,  and  the  expenses  of  treatment 
are  calculated. 

The  disease  (the  enlarged  mucous  capsule)  lies  deep,  and  is  with  diffi- 
culty operated  upon.  Uniform  pressure  will  sometimes  cause  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  fluid  contained  in  cysts  or  bags  like  these,  but  in  a  joint  of 
such  extensive  motion  as  the  hock,  it  is  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to 
confine  the  pressure  on  the  precise  spot  where  it  is  required ;  and  cduld 
it  be  made  to  bear  on  the  enlarged  bag,  it  would  likewise  press  on.  the 
vein,  and  to  a  greater  degree  hinder  the  passage  of  the  blood,  and  increase 
the  dilatation  below  the  obstruction.  The  old  and  absurd  method  of  pass- 
ing a  ligature  above  and  below  the  enlarged  portion  of  the  vein,  and  then 
dissecting  out  the  tumour,  is  not,  in  the  advanced  stage  of  veterinary 
science,  practised  by  any  surgeon  who  has  a  regard  to  his  reputation.  The 
only  method  of  relief  which  holds  out  any  promise  even  of  temporary 
success,  is  by  exciting  a  great  deal  of  inflammation  on  the  skin,  and  thus 
rousing  the  deeper  seated  absorbents  to  carry  away  the  fluid  effiised  in  the 
enlarged  bag.  Repeated  blisters  then  will  affi3rd  the  fairest  prospect  of 
removing  the  tumour,  or  firing  maybe  tried ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
the  disease  will  bid  defiance  to  all  our  means,  or  will  return,  and  baffle  our 
hopes  when  we  had  seemed  to  have  been  accomplishing  our  object.  A 
horse  with  bog-spavin  will  do  very  well  for  ordinary  work.  He  may  draw 
in  a  cart,  or  trot  fairly  in  a  lighter  carriage,  with  little  detriment  to  his 
utility,  but  he  will  never  do  for  rapid  or  hard  work,  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
attempt  to  make  him. 

BONE-SPAVIN. 

A  still  more  formidable  disease  ranks  under  the  name  of  spavin,  and  if  an 
affiection  of  the  bones  of  the  hock-joint.  We  have  observed  that  the  bones 
of  the  leg,  the  shank-bohe  g,  page  266,  and  the  two  little  splint-bones 
behind,  h,  support  the  lower  layer  of  the  bones  of  the  hock.  The  cube 
bone,  dt  rests  principally  on  the  shank-bone,  and  in  a  slight  degree  on  the 
outer  splint-bone.  The  middle  wedge  bone,/,  rests  entirely  upon  the 
shank-bone,  and  the  smaller  wedge  (not  seen  in  the  cut)  rests  in  a  very 
slight  degree  on  the  shank-bone,  but  principally  or  almost  entirely  on  the 
inner  splint-bone.  Then  the  splint-bones  sustain  a  very  unequal  degree  of 
concussion  and  weight.  Not  only  is  the  inner  one  placed  more  under  the 
body,  and  nearer  the  centre  of  gravity,  but  it  has  almost  the  whole  of  the 
weight  and  concussion  communicated  to  the  little  wedge-bone  carried  on 
to  it.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  wondered  at,  that  in  the  violent  action  of 
this  joint  in  galloping,  leaping,  heavy  draught,  and  especially  in  young 
horses,  and  before  the  limbs  have  become  properly  knit,  the  inner  splint- 
bone,  or  its  ligaments,  or  the  substance  which  connects  it  with  the  shfl^!&> 
bone,  should  suffer  material  injury.    The  Bxa\l\v  va!M^^"&^!6i^^^  \fc^3As»R2\\«i 
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^^V  this,  by  his  Injudicious  management  of  ihe  feet     It  is  a  commDn  no^n, 

^^^1  ftiftt  cutling,  and  wounds  in  tlie  feet,  from  one  foot  treading  on  the  other, 

^^H  gie  prevented  by  putting  on  a  siioe  with  a  calkiji  on  the  outer  lieel,  that  is, 

I  (he  extremity  of  the  heel  of  tbe  shoe  being  bent,  and  thus  tlie  outer  heel 

considerably  raised  from   the  ground.     It  it;   not  unusual  to  see  whole 

teams  of  horses,  and  that  all  the  year  round,  with  the  outer  heel  of  the 

hind  foot  considerably  raised  above  the  otlier.     This  unequal  bearing,  or 

distribution  of  the  weight,  cannot  fail  of  being  injurious;  it  will  place  an 

unequal  strain  on  tlie  ligaments  of  the  joints,  and  particularly  oFthe  hock' 

joint,  and  increase  the  tendency  to  spavin. 

The  weight  and  concussion  which  are  thus  thrown  on  the  inner  spllut- 

Nbone  produce,  in  the  first  place,  inflammation  of  the  cartilaginous  sub- 
stance which  unites  it  to  the  shank-bone.  The  consequence  of  this  is, 
Jhat  the  cartilage  is  absorbed,  and  bone  deposited  ; — the  union  between 
the  splint-bone  and  the  shank  becomes  bony  instead  of  cartilaginous ; — 
the  degree  of  elastic  action  between  them  is  destroyed,  and  there  is  formed 
a  splint  of  the  hind-leg.  This  is  uniformly  on  the  inside  of  the  hind- 
leg,  because  the  greater  weight  and  concussion  are  thrown  on  the  inner 
splint-bones.  As  in  the  fore-leg,  the  disposition  to  form  bony  matter 
having  commenced,  and  the  cause  which  produced  it  continuing  to  act, 
boije  continues  to  be  deposited,  and  it  appears  generally  in  the  tbrm  of  a 
tumour,  where  the  liead  of  the  splint-boue  is  united  with  the  shank,  and 
infrout  of  that  union.  It  is  seen  at  c,  page  2f)2.  This  is  called  bone- 
spavin.  Inflammation  of  the  ligaments  of  any  of  the  small  bones  of  the 
hock,  proceeding  to  bony  tumour,  would  equally  class  under  the  name  of 
spavin,  but,  with  very  few  exceptions,  the  disease  commences  on  the  pre- 
cise spot  we  have  described. 

When  spavin  is  forming  there  is  always  lameness,  and  (hat  frequently 
to  a  very  great  degree  ;  but  when  the  membrane  of  the  bone  has  accom- 
jnodaled  itself  to  the  tumour  that  extended  it,  the  lameness  subsides,  or 
disappears,  or  depends  upon  the  degree  in  which  the  bony  deposit  interferes 
with  the  motion  of  the  joint.  We  often  see  horses  with  exceedingly  large 
spavins,  that  are  only  slightly  lame,  or  that  merely  have  a  stiffness  in  thetr 
gait  at  first  starting,  and  that  gradually  goes  oS*  after  a  little  motion  ;  and 
we  meet  with  others  with  the  bony  tumour  comparatively  small,  yet  the 
lameness  so  great  as  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  horse.  There  is 
always  this  peculiarity  in  the  lameness  of  spavin,  that  it  abates,  and  some- 
times disappears,  on  exercise ;  and  therefore,  a  horse,  with  regard  to 
which  there  is  any  suspicion  of  spavin,  should  be  examined,  when  it  iirat 
iu  the  morning  is  taken  from  the  stable. 

If  the  spavin  continues  to  increase,  the  bony  deposit  first  spreads  over 
the  lower  wedge  bones,  ^,  page  266,  for  these  are  nearest  to  its  original 
seat.  They  are  capable  of  slight  motion,  and  shaK  in  every  action  of  the 
joint,  but  their  principal  design  was  to  obviate  concussion.  The  chief 
motion  of  the  joint,  and  that  compared  with  which  the  motion  of  the  others 
is  scarcely  to  be  regarded,  is  confined  to  the  tibia  a,  and  the  astragalus  b,  and 
therefore,  stiffness  rather  than  lameness  may  accompany  spavin,  even 
when  it  is  beginning  to  affect  the  small  bunesof  the  joint.  Hence,  too,  we 
see  the  advantage  of  these  bones  having  each  its  separate  ligaments  and 
membranes,  and  constituting  so  many  joints,  since  injury  may  happen  to 
Borne  of  them,  without  tbe  effect  being  propagated  to  the  rest.  When  the 
bony  deposit  continues  to  enlarge,  and  lakes  in  the  second  layer  of  bones,  the 
larger  wedge  bones  e,  and  even  spreads  to  the  cube  bones  on  the  other  side, 
even  then  the  lameness  may  not  be  excessive,  because  these  two  are  joints, 
or  parts  of  the  joint,  in  which  the  motiou  is  small ;  but  when  it  extends 
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to  the  union  of  the  tibia  a,  and  the  astrfigalws  h ;  when  the  joint,  in  which 
is  the  chief  motion  of  the  hock,  is  attacked,  the  lameness  is  indeed  formi- 
dable, and  the  horse  becomes  nearly  or  quite  useless.  A  recollection  of 
the  situation  of  the  differept  bones  of  the  hock  may,  in  some  measure, 
guide  the  purchaser  as  to  the  probable  value  and  use  of  the  spavined  horse ; 
but  he  must  not  depend  on  this,  for  deep-seated  deposits  of  bone, 
-which  the  eye  cannot  reach,  may  interfere  more  with  the  action  of  the  joint, 
than  any  outward  enlargement,  however  great. 

Spavined  horses  are  generally  capable  of  slow  work.  They  are  equal 
to  the  gpreater  part  of  the  work  of  the  farm,  and  therefore  they  will  not  be 
always  rejected  by  the  small  farmer,  and  may  generally  be  procured  at 
little  price.  These  horses  are  not  only  capable  of  agricultural  work,  but 
they  generally  improve  under  it ;  they  become  less  lame,  and  even  the 
bony  tumour  to  a  certain  degree  diminishes.  There  is  sufficient  moderate 
motion  and  frictioi^  of  the  limb  to  rouse  the  absorbents  to  action*,  and  cause 
them  to  take  up  a  portion  of  the  bony  matter  thrown  out,  but  not  enough  to 
renew  or  prolong  inflammation.  We  cannot  say  that  the  plough  affords  a 
cure  for  spavin,  but  we  have  seen  many  instances  in  which  the  spavined 
horse  has  very  materially  improved  at  it 

For  fast  work,  and  for  work  that  must  be  regularly  performed,  they  are 
not  so  well  calculated ;  for  this  lameness  behind  produces  great  difficulty 
in  rising  up,  and  the  consciousness  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  rise  without 
painful  effort,  prevents  the  horse  from  lying  down  at  all ;  and  a  horse  that 
cannot  rest  well,  cannot  long  travel  far  and  fast.  This  is  well  known  to 
postmasters.  A  foundered  horse  may  do  his  work,  for  as  soon  as  he  has 
satisfied  his  appetite  he  is  down ;  but  the  horse ,  that  will  seldom  or  never 
lie  down,  must  be  speedily  worp  out. 

Our  cut  shews  at  e,  the  natural  situation  of  spavin,  but  there  is  some- 
times an  expansion  of  the  heads  of  the  bones  of  the  leg,  that  looks  very 
ipuch  like  it,  and  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  Both  hocks  should  be  exa- 
mined, for  it  is  rare  that  there  will  be  an  unnatural  growth  of  bone  of  pre- 
cisely the  same  form  and  appearance  in  both ;  and  if  there  be  a  natural  prp- 
jection,  or  breadth  of  the  heads  of  th^  bones,  all  the  other  joints  will  pre- 
sent the  same  bold  character. 

The  treatment  of  spavin  is  simple  enough,  but  not  always  effectual. 
The  owner  of  the  horse  will  neither  consult  his  own  interest,  nor  the  dic- 
tates of  humanity,  if  he  suffers  the  chisel  and  mallet,  or  the  gimblet,  or  the 
pointed  iron,  or  arsenic  to  be  used;  yet  measures  of  considerable  seve- 
nty must  be  resorted  to.  Repeated  blisters  will  usually  cause  either  the 
.ibsprption  of  the  bony  deposit,  or  the  abatement  or  removal  of  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  ligaments.  As  a  last  resort,  however,  the  hot  iron  may  be 
,^pplied. 

We  have  thus  presented  our  readers  with  a  fearful  list  of  diseases  be- 
longing to  the  hock,  but  our  catalogue  is  not  completed.  It  is  well  known 
that  the  horse  is  frequently  subject  to  lameness  behind,  when  no  ostensible 
jC^se  for  it  can  be  found,  and  there  is  no  external  heat  or  enlargement  to 
indicate  its  seat.  Farriers  and  grooms  pronounce  these  to  be  affections  of 
the  stifle,  or  round-bone ;  or  if  the  gait  of  the  horse  and  peculiar  stiffhess 
of  motion  point  out  the  hock  as  the  affected  part,  yet  the  joint  may  be  of 
its  natural  size,  and  neither  heat  nor  tenderness  can  be  discovered.  The 
groom  has  here  a  method  of  unravelling  the  mystery :  he  says  that  it  is  the 
beginning  of  spavin ;  but  months  and  years  pass  away,  and  the  spavin  does 
not  appear,  and  the  horse  is  at  length  destroyed  as  incurably  lame,  Horse*^ 
men  ara  indebt^  to  Mr.  W*  J*  Goodwm  for  the  discovery  of  the  seat  of  fire- 
(yoent  lamenesa  behind.    Our  cut  represents  two  la:^^t%  ol  %\fis2^\^\^sea^  ^sok. 
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ft'ttie  inside  of  the  hock  ;  the  larger  wedge-Ubc  bone  e  above  ;  and  tbe  tttid- 
I  '<dle^  and  the  smaller  one  below,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  almost  the  whole 
weight  of  tile  horse,  communicated  by  the  tibia  a,  is  thrown  upon 
L 'these  bones.  The  cnbe-bonc  d  does  little  more  than  support  the  point 
Bi>f  the  hacl<  c.  It  is  then  easy  to  suppose,  that  in  the  concussion  of  hard, 
r  ^ork  or  rapid  travelling,  these  bones,  or  the  delicate  and  sensible  membranes 
I  in  which  they  are  wrapped,  may  be  severely  injured.  Repeated  dissections 
y  of  horses  that  have  been  incurably  lame  behind,  without  any  thing  external 
I'to  point  out  the  place  or  cause  of  lameness,  have  shewn  that  inilammatioR 
■  ^Ihe  membranes  lining  these  Joints,  and  secreting  the  fluid  that  lubricates 
1  them,  has  taken  place ;  and  has  been  accompanied  by  all  the  pain  of  joint 
^.disease,  and  evils  eorresponding  to  those  which  we  have  described, 
•  "when  treating  of  broken  knees,  and  the  consequent  inflammation  of  the 
Lmembrane  and  internal  part  of  the  joint.  Indeed,  so  clearly  is  this 
■tiow  established,  that  when,  afler  careful  and  re[ieated  examination  by  a 
Kfcompetcnt  person,  no  seat  or  cause  of  lameness  can  be  discovered,  we 
rMhall  be  right  nineteen  times  out  nf  twenty,  in  deciding  that  it  is  disease  in 
Wthis  portion  of  the  hock.  No  enlargement,  no  heat,  will  indicate  its  exist- 
',  but  when  it  has  been  long  established,  and  ossified  matter  has  been 
wn  out  between  these  bones,  it  will,  lilce  the  true  spavin,  spread,  and 
■'Wppear  either  on  the  inside  of  the  hock,  or  surrounding  the  whole  of  the 

I  these  cases,  then,  of  mysterious  lameness,  and  when,  afb:r  the 
moval  of  the  shoe,  and  the  most  patient  search,  we  have  failed  in  dis- 
rering  a  cause  of  lameness  elsewhere,  we  shall  be  justified  in  considering 
lArie  as  the  affected  part,  and  treating  it  accordingly:  and  as  the  injury  is 
^ep,  and  in  the  very  centre  of  the  joint,  we  must  adopt  severe  measures 
in  order  to  reach  it.  We  must  blister  immediately,  and  repeat  the  blister, 
iand  enjoin  perfect  quietude  and  rest ;  but  here,  as  in  the  bone-spavin, 
■and  oflener  than  in  that  disease,  all  our  appliances  and  means  may  be 
fruitless.  Our  only  hope  lies  in  an  early  attempt  to  combat  the  evil; 
:and  in  all  these  obscure  cases,  he  is  unjust  to  himself  who  does  not 
■speedily  have  recourse  to  their  advice,  to  vfhom  science  and  practice  have 
1  facility  i[i  detecting  latent  disease. 


THE    POINT   OF   THE    HOCK. 

I  K  the  reader  has  not  forgotten  what  we  have  said  concerning  the  projection 

f.  of  the  elbow,  he  will  be  convinced  that  the  form  of  the  hock  is  materially 

L  Tonnected  with  the  value  of  the  horse.     The  most  powerful  of  the  flexor 

L  vc  bending  muscles  are   inserted  into  the  point  of  the  hock,  or  the  es- 

'    mity  of  the  oa  calcis  c;  and  in  proportion  to  the  projection  of  the  hock, 

in  other  words,  the  length  of  this  bone,  will  two  purposes  be  effected. 

e  line  of  direction  will  be  more  advantageous,   for  it  will  be  nearer  to  a 

rpendicular ;  and  the  arm  of  the  lever  to  which  the  power  is  applied  will 

e  lengthened,    and   mechanical   advantage    will   be    gained  to  an  ^most 

■credible  extent.     Suppose   this  bone  of  the    hock  to  be  three  inches  in 

tngth  ;  the  joint  formed  by  the   tibia   and  the  astragalus  is  evidently  the 

tentre  of  motion  ;  and   the  weight,  concentered   about   the  middle  of  the 

Aank,  is  the  obstacle  to  be  overcome.     If  the  weight  l>e  four  times  as  far 

e  centre  of  motion  as  the   power,  a  force  equal  to  four  limes  the 

Meight  would  raise  it.     It  is,  however,  here   to  be  remembered,  that  it  is 

\  Aot  merely  the  weight  of  the  leg  which  is  to   be  raised,  but  the  weight  of 

4he  horse,  for   the  time  resting  upon  the  leg,  and  that  weight  to  be  pro- 

peiled  OF  dnvea  forward.     At   what  aholl  we  calculate  this  ?     We  may 
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fairly  suppose  that  the  muscles  whose  tendons  are  inserted  into  the  point 
of  the  hock  exert  an  energy  equal  to  4000Ibs.  Let  us  further  suppose, 
that  an  inch  is  added  to  the  point  of  the  hock,  which  will  \)e  an  addition 
of  one-lhird  to  its  length :  a  muscular  power  of  less  than  3000lbs.  will  now 
effect  the  same  purpose.  The  slightest  lengthening,  therefore,  of  the 
point  of  the  hock  will  make  an  exceedingly  great  difference  in  the  muscular 
energy  by  which  the  joint  is  moved ;  and  a  difference  that  will  wonderfully 
tell  in  a  long,  day's  work.  On  this  account,  the  depth  of  the  hock,  or  the 
length  of  the  bone  of  which  we  are  speaking,  is  a  point  of  the  greatest 
importance. 

There  is,  however,  a  limit  to  this.  In  proportion  to  the  length  of 
this  bone  must  be  the  space  which  it  passes  over  in  order  suffi- 
ciently to  bend  the  limb;  and  in  that  proportion  must  be  the  contraction 
of  the  muscle ;  and  consequently  the  length  of  the  muscle,  that  it  may  be 
enabled  thus  to  contract ;  and,  therefore,  if  this  bone  were  inordinately 
lengthened,  there  would  require  a  depth  of  quarter  which  would  amount 
to  deformity.  A  hock  of  this  disadvantageous  length  is,  however,  rarely 
or  never  met  with,  and  it  is  received  among  the  golden  rules  in  judging 
of  the  horse,  that  this  bone  of  the  hock  cannot  be  too  long. 


CAPPED    HOCK. 

The  point  of  the  hock  is  sometimes  swelled.  A  sofl  fluctuating  tumour 
appears  on  it.  This  is  an  enlargement  of  one  of  those  mucous  bags  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  and  which  surrounds  the  insertion  of  the  tendons 
into  the  point  of  the  hock.  It  is  seldom  accompanied  by  lameness,  but  yet  it 
is  a  serious  business.  It  is  usually  produced  by  blows,  and,  in  the  majority 
of  instances,  by  the  injury  which  the  horse  inflicts  upon  himself  by  kicking: 
therefore  a  horse  with  a  capped  hock  is  properly  regarded  with  a  very 
suspicious  eye.  The  whole  of  the  hock  should  be  most  carefully  examined,  in 
order  to  discover  whether  there  are  other  marks  of  violence,  and  the  previous 
history  of  the  animal  should,  if  possible,  be  obtained.  Generally  the  kicking 
is  in  harness,  but  some  horses  have  the  habit  of  kicking  in  the  stall :  it  is 
possible,  however,  that  lying  on  a  thin  bed,  or  on  no  bed,  may  bruise 
the  hock  and  produce  the  swelling,  or  it  may  even  result  from  sprain 
of  the  hock ;  but  we  repeat  that  it  is  far  oflener  the  consequence  of  exter- 
nal violence. 

Here  again  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  apply  a  bandage ;  and  puncturing 
the  tumour,  or  passing  a  seton  through  it,  would  be  a  most  injudicious  and 
dangerous  practice.  Blisters,  repeated  as  long  as  may  be  necessary, 
are  the  proper  means  to  be  employed.  Sometimes  the  tumour  will  dis- 
appear of  itself,  but  at  others  it  will  attain  a  very  large  size,  or  will  assume 
a  callous  structure  that  will  bid  defiance  to  all  the  means  we  can  employ. 


MALLENDERS    AND    SALLENDERS. 

In  the  inside  of  the  hock,  or  a  little  below  it,  as  well  as  at  the  bend  of  the 
knee,  {see  h^  page  254,)  there  is  sometimes  a  scurfy  eruption  called 
MALLENDERS  in  the  fore  leg,  and  sallenders  in  the  hind  leg.  They 
seldom  produce  lameness,  but  if  no  means  are  taken  to  get  rid  of  them,  a 
discharge  proceeds  from  them  which  it  is  aflerwards  difficult  to  stop; 
and  certainly  they  have  an  unsightly  appearance,  and  generally  argue 
bad  stable  management    A  diuretic  ball  should  be  o<iC,^\W!caS^^  ^«Si>  w^ 
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an  ointment,  composed  of  one  part  of  sug^r  of  lead,  two  of  tajf,  and  six  6t 
lard,  rubbed  over  the  part.  Should  this  fail,  the  weak  mercurial  ointment 
should  be  used. 


COW-HOCKS. 

The  line  of  direction  of  the  legs  beneath  the  hocks  should  not  be  dis** 
regarded.  The  leg  should  descend  perpendicularly  to  the  fetlock.  Thi^ 
weight  and  stress  will  thus  be  equally  diffused,  not  only  over  the  whole  of 
the  hock,  but  also  the  pasterns  and  the  foot  Some  horses,  however,  have 
their  hocks  closer  than  natural  to  each  other,  and  the  legs  take  a  divergent 
direction  outward,  and  the  toes  likewise  are  turned  outward,  ThesQ 
horses  are  said  to  be  cat  or  cow-hocked.  They  are  generally  supposed  to 
possess  considerable  speed,  and  we  believe  that  they  do ;  and  we  thus 
account  for  it.  The  cow-hocked  horse  has  his  legs  not  only  turned  more 
outward,  but  bent  more  under  him,  and  this  increases  the  distance  between 
the  point  of  the  hock  and  the  tendons  of  the  perforating  muscle :  see  6,  cut 
page  262.  It  increases  the  space  which  is  usually  occupied  by  thoroughpin, 
o,  in  the  same  page.  Then  the  point  of  the  hock,  moved  by  the  action  of 
the  muscles,  is  enabled  to  describe  a  greater  portion  of  a  circle ;  and  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increased  space  passed  over  by  the  point  of  the  hock,  will 
the  space  passed  over  by  the  limb  beneath  be  increased,  and  so  the  stride 
of  the  horse  may  be  lengthened,  and  thus  far  his  speed  may  be  increased: 
But  this  advantage  is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  many  evils.  This 
increased  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  an  expenditure  of  animal  power, 
and,  as  we  have  already  stated,  the  weight  and  the  concussion  being  so 
unequally  distributed  by  this  formation  of  the  limbs,  some  part  must  be 
overstrained  and  overworked,  and  injury  must  ensue.  On  this  account  it 
is,  that  the  cowhocked  horse  is  more  subject  than  others  to  thoroughpin 
and  spavin ;  and  is  so  disposed  to  curbs,  that  these  hocks  are  denominated 
by  horsemen  curby  hocks.  The  mischief  extends  even  farther  than  this. 
Such  a  horse  is  peculiarly  liable  to  windgall,  sprain  of  the  fetlock,  cutting, 
and  knuckling. 

A  slight  inclination  to  this  form  in  a  strong  powerful  horse  may  not  be 
very  objectionable,  but  a  horse  decidedly  cow-hocked  should  never  ht 
selected. 


STRING-HALT 

Before  we  quit  the  hock,  we  must  notice  a  peculiar  involuntary  twitching 
of  the  hind  leg,  or  convulsive  action  of  the  muscles  by  which  it  is 
bent,  and  which  is  termed  string-halt.  This  is  evidently  an  affection  of 
some  of  the  nerves  which  communicate  motion  to  these  muscles.  It  is  an 
irregular  action  of  nervous  energy  ;  but  what  particular  fibril  is  affected, 
or  what  muscle  is  chiefly  spasmed,  has  never  been  ascertained.  It  is 
principally  observed  when  the  horse  first  comes  from  the  stable,  and 
gradually  ceases  after  he  has  been  exercised  a  while.  It  is  unpleasant 
to  the  rider,  but  it  cannot  be  denominated  unsoundness ;  on  the  contrary, 
common  opinion  has  given  to  the  horse  with  string-halt  a  more  than  usual 
share  of  strength  and  endurance ;  and  if  it  be  an  excess  of  nervous  energy, 
although  irregularly  exerted,  we  shall  find  no  difficulty  in  associating  it 
with  general  powerful  muscular  action.  However  this  may  be,  the  precise 
nature  of  the  defect  has  never  been  determined,  nor  has  any  cure  for  it 
ieen  discovered. 


SWELLED  LT^GS.  t^. 


THE   HIND  LEG. 

The  construction  of  the  hind  leg,  and  the  injuries  to  which  it  is  subject, 
are  so  similar  to  those  of  the  fore  leg,  that  we  shall  content  ourselves 
with  referring  to  our  description  of  them  given  at  page  243,  only  observing 
that  the  shank  bone  is  longer  than  that  of  the  fore  leg  ;  the  outer  splint 
bone  is  considerably  larger  than  the  inner  one,  and  the  pasterns  are  longer 
than  those  of  the  fore  leg,  and  less  oblique. 

-  On  the  back  part  of  the  leg  (/,  page  262)  are  sometimes  excrescences, 
called  by  farriers  rat-tails,  from  the  appearance  they  give  the  hair.' 
They  will  generally  yield  to  the  mild  mercurial  ointment,  but  in  very  bad 
cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  them  with  a  knife. 

Before  we  quit  the  legs,  we  must  notice  two  frequent  and  very  troublesomr 
diseases.    The  first  is 
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The  fore  legs  are  sometimes  subject  to  considerable  enlargement,  but' 
much  oftener  the  hind  ones.  Occasionally  when  the  horse  does  not 
seem  to  labour  under  any  other  disease,  and  sometimes  from  an  ap« 
parent  shifting  of  inflammation  from  other  parts,  (inflammation  of  the  lunga 
or  the  eye  not  unfrequently  thus  changes  its  seat,)  the  hind  legs  suddenly 
swell  to  an  enormous  degree  from  the  hock,  and  almost  from  the  stifle  ta 
the  fetlock,  attended  by  heat,  and  extreme  tenderness  of  the  skin,  and 
excessive  and  very  peculiar  lameness.  The  pulse  likewise  becomes  quick 
and  hard,  and  the  horse  evidently  labours  under  considerable  fever.  It  is 
acute  inflammation  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  legs,  and  that  most 
sudden  in  its  attack^  most  violent  in  its  degree,  and  therefore  attended 
by  the  pouring  out  of  a  great  deal  of  fluid,  in  this  cellular  substance* 
It  occurs  in  young  horses,  and  in  those  which  are  over-fed  and  little 
exercised,  without  previous  inflammation  in  any  other  part  Fomentation, 
diuretics,  or  physic,  or,  if  there  be  much  fever,  a  moderate  bleeding,  will 
often  relieve  the  distention  almost  as  suddenly  as  it  appeared. 

The  kind  of  swelled  legs,  most  frequent  of  occurrence,  and  most  trou- 
blesome, is  of  a  different  nature,  or  rather  it  is  so  various  in  its  kind 
and  causes,  and  consequences  and  mode  of  treatment,  that  it  deserves 
attentive  consideration.  One  principle,  however,  will  guide  us  to  a  right 
opinion  and  treatment  of  it, — that  it  is  produced  either  by  actual  or  compa- 
rative debility  or  loss  of  power  in  the  part  attacked.  Horses  seemingly 
in  perfect  health,  and  with  a  full  allowance  of  food,  if  suffered  to  remaiil 
several  days  without  exercise,  will  have  swelled  legs.  The  arterial  capillary 
vessels  have  conveyed  a  great  deal  of  fluid  to  the  extremities ; — fromi 
over-feeding  and  want  of  muscular  exertion  and  the  perspiration  connected 
with  it,  the  fluids  have  accumulated,  and  are  lodging  in  the  extremities, 
because  the  vessels  have  not  power  to  return  them.  The  heart  is  acting 
upon  an  additional  quantity  of  fluid,  while,  by  the  want  of  exercise,  the 
limbs  are  deprived  of  the  principal  power  by  which  the  fluids  are  returned ; 
for  the  blood  is  materially  assisted  in  its  return  through  the  veins  by  the 
action  of  the  muscles,  and  the  absorbents  are  roused  to  action  by  the 
exercise  and  motion  of  the  different  parts.  The  cure,  therefore,  is  suffici- 
ently plain:  by  physic  or  diuretics,  the  quantity  of  the  fluid  is  lessened,  and 
by  exertion  increasing  the  perspiration  it  is  likewise  diminished,  and,  what 
is  more  important,  both  the  veins  and  the  absorbents  are  assisted  in  theu 
netion. 
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Horses  taken  from  grass  and  brought  into  close  stables  very  speedily 
have  swelled  legs,  because  the  difference  of  food,  and  increase  of  nutri- 
ment, rapidly  increase  the  quantity  of  the  circulating  fluid  ;  while  the  want 
of  exercise  takes  away  the  means  by  which  it  might  be  got  rid  of.  The 
remedy  here  needs  not  to  be  stated.  Swelled  legs,  however,  may  proceed 
from  general  debility ;  they  may  be  the  consequence  of  starvation,  or  dis- 
ease that  has  considerably  weakened  the  animal ;  and  these  parts,  being* 
farthest  from  the  centre  of  circulation,  are  the  first  to  shew  the  loss  of  power 
by  the  accumulation  of  fluid  in  them.  Here  the  means  of  cure  would  be 
to  increase  the  general  strength,  with  which  the  extremities  would  sym- 
pathise, and  mild  diuretics  and  tonics  are  evidently  indicated. 

Horses  in  the  spring  and  fall  are  subject  to  swelled  legs.  The  powers  of 
the  constitution  are  principally  employed  in  providing  a  new  coat  for  the 
animal,  and  the  extremities  have  not  their  share  of  vital  influence. 
Mingled  cordials  and  diuretics  are  indicated  here — the  diuretic  to  lessen 
the  quantity  of  the  circulating  flood, — the  cordial  to  invigorate  the 
frame. 

Swelled  legs  are  most  teasing  in  horses  that  are  in  tolerable  or  good 
bealth,  but  whose  work  is  somewhat  irregular.  The  pleasure-horse  and  the 
hunter  are  the  frequent  subjects  of  this  complaint.  The  cure  is  to  pve  more 
equable  exercise ; — to  walk  the  horse  out  daily  when  the  usual  work  is  not 
required,  and  by  some  mechanical  means  to  supply  to  the  extremities  the 
want  of  the  motion  of  the  parts,  ^and  the  consequent  urging  on  of  the 
return  of  the  fluid.  Friction  by  hand-rubbing  is  an  excellent  means  of 
fining  the  legs,  at  least  for  a  time.  Bandages  have  a  greater  and  more  du- 
rable effect,  for  nothing  tends  more  to  support  the  capillary  veins,  and  rouse 
the  action  of  the  absorbents,  than  moderate  pressure.  Hay-bands  will 
form  a  very  good  bandage  for  the  agricultural  horse,  and  their  effect  will 
probably  be  increased  by  previously  dipping  them  in  water.  As  to  me- 
dicines we  have  little  to  say :  the  fewer  of  them  that  are  given  in  these 
cases  the  better.  The  diuretic,  or  urine-ball,  the  constant  resource  of  the 
idle  groom  or  carter,  is  particularly  objectionable.  Its  frequent  and  undue 
stimulus  of  the  urinary  organs  will  be  followed  by  speedy,  and  often 
incurable  debility.  If  the  swelling  bids  defiance  to  exercise  and  friction 
and  bandage,  the  aid  of  the  diuretic  may  be  resorted  to,  but  never  until 
these  have  failed,  unless  there  be  an  evident  tendency  to  grease  or 
humour. 

GREASE. 

Swelled  legs,  although  distinct  from  grease,  are  apt  to  degenerate  into  it. 
This  disease,  therefore,  comes  next  under  our  consideration.  It  is  an  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  of  the  heel,  sometimes  of  the  fore,  but  oflener  of  the 
hind  foot.  It  is  not  a  contagious  disease,  although  when  it  once  appears 
in  a  stable  it  frequently  goes  through  it,  for  it  is  usually  to  be  traced  to 
bad  stable  management.  The  skin  of  the  heel  of  the  horse  somewhat 
differs  from  that  of  any  other  part  There  is  a  great  deal  of  motion  in  the 
fetlock,  and  to  prevent  the  skin  from  excoriation  or  chapping,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  be  kept  soft  and  pliable;  therefore,  in  the  healthy  state 
of  the  part,  the  skin  of  the  heel  has  a  peculiar  greasy  feel.  Under  in- 
flammation, the  secretion  of  this  greasy  matter  is  stopped — the  heels  be- 
come red,  dry,  and  scurfy ;  and  being  almost  constantly  in  motion,  cracks 
soon  succeed:  these  sometimes  extend,  and  the  whole  surface  of  the 
heel  becomes  a  mass  of  soreness,  ulceration,  and  fungus. 
The  heel  is  subject  to  this  virulent  inflammation,  on  account  of  its  situation^ 
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far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  circulation.  It  is  likewise  exposed  to 
more  variations  of  temperature  than  any  other  part  of  the  frame.  As  the 
horse  stands  in  the  closed  stable,  the  heat  of  the  part  is  increased  by  being 
-deeply  imbedded  in  straw.  When  the  stable  door  is  open,  the  heels  are 
nearest  to  the  door,  and  most  powerfully  receive  the  current  of  cold  air ; 
and  when  the  horse  is  taken  from  the  stable  to  his  work,  the  heels  are 
covered  with  mire  and  wet,  and  chilled  by  the  slow  and  long  process  of 
evaporation,  which  is  taking  place  from  them.  We  cannot  wonder  then 
at  the  frequency  with  which  the  heels  are  attacked  with  inflammation, 
nor  the  difficulty  there  is  in  subduing  that  inflammation.  In  the 
winter  season,  chaps  and  cracks  will  occasionally  appear  in  the  best  con- 
ducted stables ;  but  where  the  comfort  of  the  animal  is  neglected,  and 
isvery  kind  of  filth  is  suffered  to  accumulate,  the  disease  will  be  more  fre* 
quent  and  more  virulent. 

The  farmer's  horse  is  not  so  subject  to  grease  as  many  others,  because 
he  is  not  usually  exposed  so  much  to  sudden  and  extreme  changes  of 
temperature,  and  the  heels  particularly  are  not  thus  exposed.  In  many 
instances  he  lives  almost  entirely  out  of  doors,  or,  if  he  is  stabled,  the 
stables  of  the  little  farmer  are  not  always  air-tight.  The  wind  finds  its 
"way  through  many  a  cranny,  instead  of  entering  at  the  door  alone,  and 
blowing  upon  the  heels. 

A  great  deal  of  error  has  prevailed,  and  it  has  led  to  much  bad  practice, 
in  connecting  grease  with  the  notion  of  humours  fiying  about  the  horse, 
which  must  have  vent  somewhere,  and  which  attack  the  heels  as  the 
weaker  parts  of  the  frame.  Thence  arise  the  physicking,  and  the  long 
course  of  diuretics,  which  truly  weaken  the  animal,  and  often  do  irreparable 
mischief.  Grease  is  a  local  complaint ; — it  is  produced  principally  by 
causes  which  act  locally  ;  and  it  is  most  successfully  treated  by  local  appli- 
cations. Physic  and  diuretics  may  be  useful  in  abating  inflammation ;  but 
the  grand  object  is  to  abate  the  inflammatory  action  which  exists  in  the 
skin  of  the  heel,  and  to  heal  the  wounds,  and  remedy  the  mischief  which  it 
has  occasioned. 

The  first  appearance  of  grease  is  usually  a  dry  and  scurfy  state  of  the 
skin  of  the  heel,  with  redness,  heat,  and  itchiness.  The  heel  should  be 
well  washed  with  soap  and  water ;  as  much  of  the  scurf  should  be  de- 
tached as  is  easily  removable :  white  ointment  composed  of  one  drachm 
of  sugar  of  lead,  rubbed  down  with  an  ounce  of  lard,  will  usually  supple 
and  cool,  and  heal  the  part. 

When  cracks  appear,  the  mode  of  treatment  will  depend  on  their  extent 
and  depth.  If  they  are  but  slight,  a  lotion  composed  of  a  solution  of  two 
drachms  of  blue  vitriol,  or  four  of  ahim,  in  a  pint  of  water,  will  oflen 
speedily  dry  them  up  and  close  them.  But  if  the  cracks  are  deep,  with 
an  ichorous  discharge,  and  the  lameness  considerable,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  poultice  the  heel.  A  poultice  of  linseed  meal  will  be  the  most  effectual, 
unless  the  discharge  is  thin  and  offensive,  when  an  ounce  of  finely 
powdered  charcoal  should  be  mixed  with  the  linseed  meal,  or  a  poultice 
may  be  made  of  carrots  boiled  sofl,  and  mashed.  The  efficacy  of  a  carrot 
poultice  is  seldom  sufficiently  appreciated  in  cases  like  these. 

When  the  inflammation  and  pain  have  evidently  subsided,  and  the  cracks 
discharge  good  matter,  they  maybe  dressed  with  an  ointment  composed  of 
one  part  of  resin,  and  three  of  lard,  melted  together,  and  one  part  of  cala- 
mine powder  added,  when  these  begin  to  get  cool.  The  heaHng  will  be 
quickened  if  the  cracks  are  occasionally  washed  with  either  the  vitriol,  or 
alum  solution.  A  mild  diuretic  may  here  be  given  evet^  ^xdL^«:^^\s<Q^'^ 
inild  dose  of  physic  will  form  the  best  medVdn»  \5a»\.  wcv\sfe  ^.^xeksss^^^^ 
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After  the  chapis  or  cracks  have  healed,  the  legs  will  sometimes  continue 
gorged  and  swelled.  A  flannel  bandage  evenly  applied  over  the  whole  of 
5ie  swelled  part  will  be  very  serviceable;  or,  should  the  season  admit  of 
it,  a  run  at  grass,  particularly  spring  grass,  should  be  allowed.  A  blister 
is  inadmissible,  from  the  danger  of  bringing  back  the  inflammation  of  the 
skin,  and  discharge  from  it ;  but  the  actual  cautery,  taking  especial  care 
not  to  penetrate  the  skin,  must  occasionally  be  resorted  to. 

In  some  cases  the  cracks  are  not  confined  to  the  centre  of  the  heels,  but 
spread  over  them,  and  extend  on  the  fetlock,  and  even  up  the  leg,  while 
the  legs  are  exceedingly  swelled,  and  there  is  a  watery  discharge  from  the 
cracks,  and  apparently  oozing  through  the  skin  at  other  places.  The  parts 
.are  exceedingly  tender,  and  sometimes  hot,  and  there  is  an  appearance  which 
the  farrier  thinks  very  decisive  as  to  the  state  of  the  disease^  and  which 
the  better  informed  man  should  not  overlook, — the  heels  smoke  ; — the  skin 
is  80  hot,  that  the  watery  fluid  partly  evaporates  as  it  runs  from  the  cracks, 
or  oosses  through  the  skin. 

There  will  be  great  danger  in  suddenly  stopping  this  discharge.  Inflam- 
mation of  a  more  important  part  has  rapidly  succeeded  to  the  injudicious 
attempt.  The  local  application  should  be  directed  to  the  abatement  of  the 
inflammation.  The  poultices  just  referred  to  should  be  diligently  used 
night  and  day,  and  especially  the  carrot  poultice ;  and,  when  the  heat  and 
teildeme^s  and  stiffness  of  motion  have  diminished,  astringent  lotions 
may  be  applied ;  either  the  alum  lotion,  or  a  strong  decoction  of  oak  bark, 
changed,  or  used  alternately,  but  not  mixed.  The  cracks  should  likewise 
be  dressed  with  the  ointment  above-mentioned ;  and  tlie  moment  the  horse 
can  bear  it,  a  flannel  bandage  should  be  put  on,  reaching  from  the  coronet, 
to  three  or  four  inches  above  the  swelling. 

The  medicine  should  be  confined  to  mild  diuretics,  mixed  with  one-third 
part  of  cordial  mass,  or,  if  the  horse  be  gross,  and  the  inflammation  run 
high,  a  dose  of  physic  maybe  given.  From  the  account  we  have  given» 
it  will  easily  be  distinguished  in  what  cases  physic  is  indicated,  and  in  what 
states  of  the  constitution  or  disease  we  may  be  content  with  diuretics.  If 
the  horse  be  strong,  and  full  of  flesh  and  fat,  physic  should  always  precede, 
and  sometimes  supersede  the  dhiretics ;  in  cases  of  much  debility,  diuretics 
with  aromatics  or  tonics  will  be  preferable. 

The  feeding  will  likewise  vary  with  the  case,  but  with  these  rules,  which 
admit  of  no  exception,  that  green  meat  should  be  given,  and  more  especially 
carrots,  when  they  are  not  too  expensive,  and  mashes,  if  the  horse  will  eat 
them,  and  never  the  full  allowance  of  corn. 

.    Walking  exercise  should  be  resorted  to  as  soon  as  the  horse  is  able  to 
bear  it,  and  this  by  degrees  may  be  increased  to  a  gentle  trot. 

From  bad  stable  management  at  first,  and  neglect  during  the  disease, 
a  yet  worse  kind  of  grease  is  occasionally  found.  The  ulceration  extends 
Over  the  skin  of  the  heel  and  the  fetlock,  and  a  fungus  springs  from  the 
surface  of  both,  highly  sensible,  bleeding  at  the  slightest  touch,  and  inter- 
spersed with  scabs.  By  degrees,  portions  of  the  fungus  begin  to  be  covered 
with  a  horny  substance,  protruding  in  the  form  of  knobs,'  and  collected 
together  in  bunches.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  grapes,  A  stinkf 
ing  and  very  peculiar  discharge  proceeds  from  nearly  the  whole  of  the  un- 
tiatural  substance.  The  horse  evidently  suffers  much  and  is  gradually 
worn  down  by  the  disease.  The  assistance  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  is  here 
indispensable.  . 

■.  .S6me  horses  .are  jnore.  subject  to  gnrease    than    others,   particularly 
dmu^hihorses^.both  heavy  and  light,  but.  particularly  4ha  former,  and    if 
th^jr  iMy€  no  degree  of  Jblood  iu  them.  It  was  th^  exi^^n^iif^  pf  this  which 
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partly  contributed  to  the  gradual  change  of  coach  and  other  draught  hotsea 
•to  those  of  a  lighter  breed.  It  may,  however,  be  affirmed,  without  danger 
of  error,  that,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  grease  arises  from  mismanager 
ment  and  neglect ;  and  the  farmer  and  the  horse-proprietor  would  not  be 
.unjust  to  their  servants,  and  would  materially  promote  their  own  intere^t^ 
if  they  exacted  a  fine  for  every  case  of  grease  that  occurred  in  their  stable. 

Every  thing  that  has  a  tendency  to  excite  inflammation  in  the  skin  of  ih9 
heel  is  a  cause  of  grease.  Therefore,  want  of  exercise,  for  the  reasonf 
which  we  have  stated  when  treating  of  swelled  legs,  is  a  frequent  cause ; 
the  fluid  which  accumulates  about  the  extremities,  and  is  unable  to  return, 
is  a  source  of  irritation  by  its  continued  pressure.  When  high  feeding  is 
added  to  irregular  or  deficient  exercise,  this  disease  is  evidently  still  more 
hkely  to  be  produced.  Want  of  cleanliness  in  the  stable  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  this  complaint  When  the  heels  are  embedded  in  filth  they  are  weak- 
ened by  the  constant  moisture  surrounding  them,  and  irritated  by  the  acri- 
mony of  the  dung  and  the  urine,  and  little  prepared  to  endure  the  evapo- 
ration tmd  cold  to  which  they  are  exposed  when  the  horse  is  taken  out  -of 
•the  stable;  We  believe,  however,  that  the  absurd  practrce  of  washing  the 
^t  and  legs^  of  horses  when  they  come  from  their  work,  and  either  care* 
lessly  sponging  them  down  afterwards,  or  leaving  them  to  dry  as  they  may» 
is  by  far  the  most  common  origin  of  grease. 

When  the  horse  is  warmed  by  his  work,  and  the  heels  share  in  the  warmth, 
the  momentary  cold  of  washing  may  not  be  injurious  if  the  animal  h% 
immediately  rubbed  dry ;  yet  even  this  would  be  better  avoided :  but  to  wash 
.out  the  heels»  and  then  leave  them  partially  dry,  or  perfectly  wet,  and 
suffering  from  the  extreme  cold  which  is  produced  by  evaporation  from  a 
wetted  surface,  is  the  most  absurd,  dangerous,  and  injurious  practice  that 
can  be  imagined.  It  is  worse  when  the  post-horse  or  the  plough- horse  ia 
plunged  up  to  his  belly  in  the  river  or  pond,  immediately  afler  his  work. 
The  owner  is  little  aware  how  many  cases  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs, 
and  bowels,  and  feet,  and  heels,  follow.  It  would,  therefore,  be  an  excel- 
lent rule  never  to  wash  the  heels  of  these  horses.  Afler  they  have  beiea 
suffered  to  stand  for  twenty  minutes  in  the  stable,  during  which  time  the 
horse-keeper  or  the  carter  may  be  employed  in  taking  care  of  the  harness, 
or  carriage,  or  beginning  to  dress  the  horse,  the  greater  part  of  the  dirt 
which  had  collected  about  the  heels  may  be  got  rid  of  with  a  dry  brush ; 
and  the  rest  will  disappear  a  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards  under  the  opera- 
tion of  a  second  brushing.  The  trouble  will  not  be  greater,  and  the  heels 
will  not  be  chilled  and  subject  to  inflammation. 

There  has  been  some  dispute  as  to  the  propriety  of  cutting  the  hairfroni 
the  heels.     Custom  has  very  properly  retained  the  hair  on  our  farm-horses. 
Nature  would  not  have  given  it  had  it  not  been  useful.     It  guards  the 
heel  from  being  injured  by  the  inequalities  of  the  ploughed  field  ;  it  prsr 
vents  the  dirt  in  which  the  heels  are  constantly  enveloped,  from  reaching 
and  caking  on  and  irritating  the  skin ;  it  hinders  the  usual  moisture  which 
is  mixed  with  the  clay  and  mould  from  reaching  the  skin,  and  it  preserves 
an  equal  temperature  in  the  parts.     If,  however,  the  hair  be  suffered  te 
.remain  on  the  heels  of  our  farm-horses,  there  is  greater  necessity  for 
brushing  and  hund-rubbing  the  heels,  and  never  washing  them  ;  for  the 
water  used  in  washing  will  readily  penetrate  through  the  hair,  and  it  will 
.be  absolutely  impossible  to  get  rid  of  it  again.     Indeed,  we  would  neglect 
>Uie  heels  altogether,  or  let,  as  many  careless  carters  do,  the  dirt  accu- 
mulate firom  month  to  month,  rather  than  wash  them.  This  would,  indetd, 
*be  idile  and  injurious  treatment,  but  it  would  be  by  far  the  lesser  evil. 
.    FM^a  Md  utilUy  have  removed  ihft  baix  &oisi\3ftft\»^^til  wa\»s^^^«\y 
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and  carrla^-horses.  la  the  usual  state  of  our  roads  this  defence  is  not 
Wanted,  or,  rather,  the  hair  would  be  .a  perfect  nuisance.  The  hand- 
rubbing  or  dry  brushing  will  be  an  easy  process ;  or  if  the  heels  must  be 
washed,  let  them  be  carefully  and  thoroughly  dried.  We  close  this  part 
of  our  treatise  by  repeating  that  grease  is  the  child  of  negligence  and 
mismanagement  It  is  driven  from  our  cavalry^  and  it  will  be  the  fault 
of  the  gentleman  and  the  farmer  if  it  be  not  speedily  banished  from  every 
tetable. 


Chapter  XV. 
THE  FOOT. 


The  foot  is  composed  of  the  horny  box  which  covers  the  extremities  of 
the  horse,  and  the  contents  of  that  box.  We  will  first  consider  the  hoof, 
or  box,  which  is  composed  of  the  crust  or  wall,  the  bars,  the  sole,  and  the 
homy  frog. 

THE  CRUST  OR  WALL  OP  THE  HOOP* 

The  crust,  or  wall,  is  that  portion  which  is  seen  when  the  foot  is  placed 
on  the  ground,  and  reaches  from  the  termination  of  the  hair  to  the  ground. 
It  is  deepest  in  front,  where  it  is  called  the  toe  (see  cut,  p.  255) ;  shal- 
lower at  the  sides,  which  are  denominated  the  quarters;  and  of  least  extent 
behind,  where  it  is  termed  the  heel.  It  is  placed  flat  on  the  ground,  but 
ascends  obliquely  backward,  and  possesses  different  degrees  of  obliquity  in 
different  feet.  In  a  sound  hoof,  the  proper  degree  of  slanting  is  calculated 
at  forty-five  degrees,  or  the  fourth  part  of  a  semicircle.  When  it  is  more 
oblique,  or  the  crust  is  said  to  have  *'  fallen  in,"  it  indicates  undue  flatness 
of  the  sole,  or,  if  the  obliquity  be  very  much  increased,  pumiced,  or  convex 
sole.  If  it  be  more  upright  than  the  angle  we  have  mentioned^  it  shews 
a  contracted  foot,  and  a  sole  too  concave  ;  so  that  there  is  no  necessity  to 
take  up  the  foot  in  order  to  ascertain  either  of  these  states  of  it.  It  is  also 
of  importance  to  observe  whether  the  depth  of  the  crust  appears  rapidly  or 
slowly  to  decrease  from  the  front  to  the  heel.  If  the  decrease  be  little,  and 
even  at  the  heel  the  crust  is  high  and  deep,  it  indicates  a  foot  liable 
to  contraction,  and  sand-crack,  and  thrush  and  inflammation,  and  the 
pastern  is  upright^  and  the  paces  of  the  horse  are  not  pleasant.  If  the  crust 
diminish  rapidly  in  depth,  and  the  heels  are  low,  this  is  accompanied  by 
too  great  slanting  of  the  pastern,  and  disposition  to  sprain  of  the  back 
sinew ;  the  foot  itself  is  liable  to  be  weak  and  flat  and  bruised,  and  there 
is  likewise  more  tendency  to  that  frequent  but  obscure  lameness  of  which 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  treat,  termed  the  *'  navicular-joint  disease."  The 
foot  has  spread  out  too  much  at  the  side,  instead  of  growing  upward,  and 
therefore  it  is  too  much  exposed. 

The  crust  in  front  is  rather  more  than  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  and 
becomes  gradually  thinner  towards  the  quarters  and  heels.  If,  therefore, 
there  be  but  half  an  inch  for  nail-hold  at  the  toe,  and  not  so  much  at  the 
quarters,  we  need  not  wonder  if  horses  are  occasionally  wounded  in  shoe- 
ing, and  especially  when  some  of  them  are  so  unmanageable  while  under- 
going that  process. 

While  the  crust  gets  thinner  towards  both  quarters,  it  is  thinner  at  the 
hner  quarter  than  it  ia  at  the  outer,  because  moteNve\^bl  \«  tbsown  upon 
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it  than  upon  the  outer.  It  is  more  under  the  horse ;  it  is  under  the  inner 
splint-bone,  on  which  so  much  more  of  the  weight  rests  than  on  the  outer, 
and,  being  thinner,  it  is  uble  to  expand  more  ;  its  elasticity  is  called  more 
into  play,  and  concussion  and  injury  are  avoided.  When  the  expansion  of 
the  quarlers  is  prevented  by  their  being  nailed  to  an  unbending  shoe,  the 
inner  quarter  suffers  most.  Corns  are  often  est  found  there;  contraction 
b^ins  there;  sand-craclt  is  seated  there.  Nature  meant  that  this  should 
he  the  most  yielding  part,  in  order  to  obviate  concussion,  because  on  it 
the  weight  was  principally  thrown,  and  therefore  when  its  power  of  yielding 
is  taken  away  it  must  be  the  tirst  to  suffer. 

A  careful  observer  will  likewise  perceive  that  the  inner  quarter  is  a  little 
higher  than  the  outer.  While  it  is  thin  to  yield  to  the  shock,  its  increased 
surface  g^ves  it  sufficient  strength. 

On  account  of  its  thinness,  and  the  additional  weight  which  it 
bears,  the  inner  heel  wears  away  ciuicker  than  the  outer ;  a  circumstance 
that  should  never  be  forgotten  by  the  smith.  His  object  is  to  give 
a  plain  and  level  bearing  to  the  whole  of  the  crust  To  accomplish 
this,  it  will  be  often  scarcely  necessary  to  remove  anything  from  the 
inner  heel,  for  it  is  already  removed  by  the  wear  of  the  foot.  If  he 
forgets  this,  as  he  too  oflen  seems  to  do,  and  takes  off  with  his  knife  or 
his  buttress  an  equal  portion  all  round,  he  leaves  the  inner  and  weaker 
quarter  lower  than  the  outer ;  he  throws  an  uneven  bearing  upon  it ;  and 
produces  corns  and  sand-cracka  and  splints,  which  a 
little  care  and  common  sense  might  have  avoided. 
The  crust  does  not  vary  much  in  thickness,  {see  a,  page 
'  249,  and  b  in  the  accompanying  cut,)  until  near  the 
top,  at  the  coronet,  or  union  of  the  horn  of  the  foot 
with  the  skin  of  the  pasterns  where  (to,  page  249)  it 
rapidly  gets  thin.  It  is  in  a  maimer  scooped  and 
hollowed  out.  It  likewise  changes  its  colour  and  its 
consistence,  and  seems  almost  like  a  continuaticm  of 
the  skin,  but  easily  separable  from  it  by  maceration,  or 
disease  Thin  thm  part  is  called  the  coTonary  ring,  x,  p.  249 ;  and  it 
receives  within  it,  or  covers,  a  thickened  and  bulbous  prolongation  of  the 
skin,  called  the  coronary  ligament,  (see  b  in  the  accompanying  cut.)  This 
requires  a  better  name,  for  it  has  not  a  portion  of  ligamentous  structure 
in  it.  This  prolongation  of  the  skin  is  thickly  supplied  with  blood-vessels. 
It 'is  almost  a  mesh  of  blood-vessels  connected  together  by  fibrous 
texture,  and  many  of  these  vessels  are  employed  in  secreting  or  forming 
the  crust  or  wall  of  the  foot.  Nature  lias  enabled  the  sensible  laminee  of 
the  coffin  bone  c,  which  will  be  described  presently,  to  secrete  some  horn, 
in  order  to  afford  an  immediate  defence  for  itself  when  the  criist  is 
wounded  or  taken  away.  Of  this  we  have  proof,  when  in  sand-crack,  or 
quittor,  we  are  compelled  to  remove  a  portion  of  the  crust  A  pellicle  of 
horn,  or  of  firm  hard  substance  resembling  it,  soon  covers  the  wound ; 
but  the  crust  is  principally  formed  from  this  coronary  ligament.  Hence  it 
is,  that  in  sand-crack,  quittor,  and  other  diseases  in  which  strips  of  the 
crust  are  destroyed,  it  is  so  long  in  being  renewed,  or  growing  down.  It 
must  proceed  from  the  coronary  ligament,  and  so  gradually  creep  down 
the  foot  with  the  natural  growth  or  lengthening  of  the  horn,  of  whk:h,  as  , 
in  the  human  nail,  a  supply  is  slowly  given  to  answer  to  the  vfear  and 
tear  of  the  part. 

Below  the  coronary  ligament  is  a  thin  strip  of  homy  matter,  which 
has  been  traced  from  the  im^,  and  has  been  sup^tiaeA  \i^  wksr.  \ri  \«- 
connecl£d  with  the  support  or  aclioa  oS  ftw&og,  \M!fw\w^'«KN'&KK&J 
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intended  to  add  to  the  security  of  the  part  on  nliich  it  ia  Fonnd.  aad  to 
bind  together  those  vKrious  substances  whicii  are  collected  at  the  coronet 
It  resembles,  more  than  anything  else,  the  strip  of  skin  which  surrounds 
the  root  of  the  human  nail,  and  which  is  placed  there  to  streng^then  the 
union  of  the  nail  with  the  substance  from  which  it  proceeds. 

The  cmst  is  composed  of  numerous  fibres  running  at  the  toe  in  a 
straight  direction  from  the  coronet  to  the  ground,  but  at  the  quarters, 
taking  an  oblique  direction  from  the  heel  forwards.  This  construction 
i^  best  calculated  to  enable  the  foot  to  expand  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  by  that  expansion,  permitting  the  gradual  descent  of 
the  bones  of  the  foot,  and  obviating  much  concussion.  Tfie  crust  is  thinner 
at  the  quarters  and  towards  the  heels,  because  those  are  the  parts  at  which 
the  principal  expansion  must  take  place.  These  fibres  are  held  together 
by  a  glutinous  substance,  but  in  such  a  manner  as  to  permit  a  slight  degree 
of  separation,  or  to  bestow  the  power  of  expansion  on  the  foot;  and  when 
recently  separated  from  the  foot,  it  is  an  exceedingly  elastic  substance,  and 
very  tough,  that  it  may  not  chip  and  break  with  the  violence  to  which 
it  is  often  exposed. 

:  Jn  the  absurd  method  of  etoble  management,  to  which  we  shall  hav« 
occasion  again  and  again  to  refer,  it  sometimes  loses  much  of  this  toui^> 
ness,  and  becomes  brittle  and  liable  to  chip  and  break.  Inflammation  of 
the  internal  part  of  the  foot,  by  the  increased  heat  which  is  produced, 
will  cause  brittlcness  of  the>  hoof;  deficiency  of  moisture  and  neglect  of 
stopping  will  produce  the  same  effect.  Many  horses  are  peculiarly  liable 
to  brittle  hoofs  during  the  summer  ;  this  is  a  very  serious  defect,  and  in 
some  cases  so  much  of  the  hoof  is  gradually  broken  away,  that  there  is  no 
hold  left  for  the  nails.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  oil  of  tar,  and  two  of 
common  fish  oil,  well  rubbed  into  the  crust  and  the  hoof,  will  restora  the 
natural  pliancy  and  toughness  of  the  horn,  and  very  much  contribute  to  the 
quickness  of  its  growth. 

The  wall  of  the  hoof  should  be  smooth  and  level :  protuberances  or  rings 
round  the  crust  indicate  that  the  horse  has  had  fever  in  the  feet ;  and  that  to 
such  a  degree  as  to  produce  an  unequal  growth  of  horn,  and  probably  to 
leave  some  injurious  consequences  in  the  internal  part  of  the  fooL  If  thera 
be  a  depression  or  hollow  in  the  front  of  the  foot,  it  betrays  a  sinking  of  th« 
eoliin-lxine,  and  a  flat  or  pumiced  sole ;  if  the  hollow  be  at  the  quarters, 
it  is  the  worst  system  of  bad  contraction. 

a  TheexlGnialcruitiHnat 
the  quarter. 

t  The  coroMTT  nii|E- 

0  Ttw  little  horny  plstal 
liniiig  the  crust. 

d  The  Mme  e(mtiuu«doT«i 
the  ban. 
c«  ThetwocDDCMenubcea 
of  the  iuside  of  the   horaj 

/  That  which  eztwnally  ii 
thackftof  ibefi<«. 

g  ThB  ban. 

i  He  Munded  put  of  the 
heelt,  beloUgiugto  the  frag. 


THE  BARS.'  tti 

Thecolout'  of  the  hoof  iga  matter  of  some  consequeiice.  There  is 
a  commoD,  and  we  believe  a  nell-rounded  prejudice  a^ainat  white  feet,  and 
especially  whiteness  of  the  near  foot.  White  horn  iseaid  tobe  weaker  than 
that  of  the  usual  dark  colour;  the  sole  is  almost  uniformly  flat,  and  the 
quarters  are  weak. 

The  inside  of  the  crust  is  covered  by  numerous  thin  homy  leaves,  ex- 
tending all  round  it,  and  reaching  from  the  coronary  ring  to  the  toe. 
They  are  about  500  in  number,  broadest  nt  their  base,  and  terminatin|f 
in  the  most  delicate  expansion  of  horn.  They  very  much  resemble  the 
inner  surface  of  a  mushroom.  In  front  they  run  in  a  direction  from 
the  coronet  to  the  toe,  and  towards  the  quarters  they  are  more  slanting 
from  behind  forward.  They  correspond  with  similar  cartilaginous  tuid 
fleshy  leaves  on  the  sur&ce  of  the  coffin-bone,  called,  from  their  cod-< 
struction,  sensible  lamina,  or  lamellte  (little  leaves  that  have  feeling),  and 
the  one  being  received  within  the  other,  they  form  together  a  most  elastic 
body,  by  which  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse  is  supported. 


• 


At  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  the  wall  of  the  hoof,  instead  of  being* 
continued  round,  and  forming  a  circle,  is  suddenly  bent  in,  as  in  the 
accompanying  cut,  where  d  represents  the  base  of  the  crust,  and  c  this 
InfleKion  or  bending  of  it  The  cut  will  shew  that  we  do  not  refer  to  that 
bend,  which  forms  the  cleft  of  the  frog,  but  to  a  more  sudden  one,  con-- 
Btituting  the  commencement  of  the  bars.  The  bare  are,  in  fact,  a 
tiontinuation  of  the  crust,  forming  an  acute  angle,  and  meeting  at  a  point 
at  the  toe  of  the  frog  a:  and  the  inside  of  the  bars,  like  the  inside  of  the 
cruet  (see  the  preceding  cut),  presents  a  continuance  of  the  horny  leave* 
which  we  have  just  described,  shewing  that  it  is  a  part  of  the  same  sub- 
Btance,  and  helping  to  discharge  the  same  ofHce. 

It  needs  only  the  slightest  consideration  of  the  cut,  or  of  the  natund 
hoof,  to  shew  the  Importance  of  the  bars.  The  arch  which  they  form  on 
either  side,  between  the  frog  and  the  quarters,  is  admirably  contrived,  botb 
to  admit  of,  and  to  limit  to  its  proper  extent,  the  expansion  of  the  foot/ 
When  the  foot  is  placed  on  the  ground,  and  the  weight  of  the  animal  is 
tlirownon  the  little  leaves,  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  we  can  imagine 
these  arches  shortening  and  widening,  in  order  to  admit  of  the  expansion 
of  the  quarters ;  and  we  can  see  again  the  bow  returning  to  its  natural 
curve,  and  powerfully  assisting  the  foot  in  regaining  its  usual  form.  We 
can  also  perceive  what  protection  these  bars  must  form  against  the  con' 
traction,  or  tomng  in  of  the  quarters.  If  they  are  taken  away,  there 
will  be  nothing  to  resist  the  falling  of  the  quarters  when  the  foot  is  exposed 
to  any  disease  or  bod  management  which  would  induce  it  to  contract.' 
Again,  we  see  the  security  which  they  afford  to  the  frog  a ;  and  the 
e&otual. protection  which  they  give  against  the  pressure  of  the  lateral  or 
side  peits  of  the  foot  Then  appears  the  necessity  of  *^w\^^  wA.V.'swa^ 
tbwn  pKtminent  irheo  the  fi»t  Is  pared  for  sVwswn^.    \X  Nx  *«  isa^jOTV^M^ 
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too  many  smiths  to  cut  them  perfectly  away.  They  imagine  that  that 
gives  a  more  open  appearance  to  the  heels  of  the  horse, — a  seeming 
width,  which  may  impose  upon  the  unwary.  Horses  shed  for  the  purpose 
of  sale  have  usually  the  bars  removed  with  this  view ;  and  the  smiths  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  aud  large  towns,  shoeing  for  dealers; 
too  often  habitually  pursue,  with  regard  to  all  their  customers,  the  injurious 
practice  of  removing  the  bars.  The  horny  frog,  deprived  of  its  guard, 
will  speedily  contract,  and  become  elevated  and  thrushy ;  and  the  whole  of 
the  heel,  deprived  of  the  power  of  resilience  or  re-action,  which  the  curve 
between  the  bar  c  and  the  crust  d  affords,  will  speedily  fall  in*  Therefore^ 
when  treating  of  shoeing,  we  shall  lay  it  down  as  a  golden  rule,  that  the 
bars  should  be  lefl  prominent,  and  we  shall  shew  why  it  is  of  essential 
importance  that  the  shoe  should  rest  on  the  angle  formed  by  the  crust  and 
the  bar, 

THE  PROG. 

In  the  space  between  the  bars,  and  accurately  filling  it,  is  the  froo.  It 
is  a  triangular  portion  of  horn,  projecting  from  the  sole,  almost  on  a  level 
with  the  crust,  and  covering  and  defending  a  soft  and  elastic  substance 
called  the  sensible  frog.  It  is  wide  at  the  heels,  and  there  extending  above 
a  portion  of  the  crust ;  narrowing  rapidly  when  it  begins  to  be  confined 
between  the  bars,  and  terminating  at  a  point  at  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  distance  from  the  heel  to  the  toe.  It  consists  of  two  rounded  or  pro- 
jecting surfaces,  with  a  fissure  or  clefl  between  them,  reaching  half  way 
down  the  frog,  and  the  two  portions  again  uniting  to  form  the  point  or 
toe  of  the  frog.  The  frog  is  tirmly  united  to  the  sole,  but  it  is  perfectly 
distinct  from  it.  It  is  of  a  different  nature,  being  sofler,  and  far  more 
elastic ;  and  it  is  secreted  from  a  different  surface,  for  it  is  thrown  out 
from  the  substance  which  it  covers.  Without  entering  into  many  of 
the  questions  which  have  been  agitated,  with  far  too  much  warmth 
among  veterinarians,  as  to  the  uses  of  the  frog,  it  is  sufficient  to  refer  to 
our  cut,  and  consider  the  form  and  situation  of  this  part  It  very  much 
resembles  a  wedge  with  the  sharp  point  forwards ;  and  it  is  placed  towards 
the  back  part  of  the  foot  The  foot  is  seldom  put  flush  and  flat  upon  the 
ground,  but  in  a  direction  downwards,  yet  somewhat  forwards ;  then  the  frog 
evidently  gives  safety  to  the  tread  of  the  animal,  for  it,  in  a  manner, 
ploughs  itself  into  the  ground,  and  prevents  the  horse  from  slipping. 
This  is  of  considerable  consequence,  when  we  remember  some  of  the 
paces  of  the  horse,  in  which  his  heels  evidently  come  first  to  the  ground, 
and  in  which  the  danger  from  slipping  would  be  very  great  We  need 
only  refer  to  the  gallop  of  speed  as  illustrative  of  this. 

The  frog  being  placed  at,  and  filling  the  hinder  part  of  the  foot, 
discharges  a  part  of  the  duty  sustained  by  the  crust ;  for  it  supports  the 
weight  of  the  animal.  It  assists,  likewise,  and  that  to  a  material  degree, 
in  the  expansion  of  the  foot.  It  is  formed  internally  of  two  promi- 
nences on  the  sides  (see  a,  p.  283),  and  a  cleft  in  the  centre,  presenting  two 
concavities  with  a  sharp  projection  in  the  middle,  and  a  gradually  rounded 
one  on  each  side.  It  is  also  composed  of  a  substance  peculiarly  flexible  and 
elastic.  What  can  be  so  well  adapted  for  the  expansion  of  the  foot,  when 
a  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  body  is  thrown  on  it  ?  How  easily  will 
these  irregular  surfaces  yield,  and  spread  out,  and  how  readily  return  again 
to  tlieir  natural  state  ?  In  this  view,  therefore,  the  horny  frog  is  a  powerful 
agent  in  opening  the  foot;  and  the  diminution  of  the  substance  of  the 
^a^,  and  its  eleYation  above  the  ground,  are  both  the  cause  and  the  con- 
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sequence  of  contraction :  the  cause,  as  being  able  no  longer  powerfully  to 
act  in  expanding  the  heels ;  and  the  consequence,  as  obeying  a  law  of  nature, 
by  which  that  which  no  longer  discharges  its  natural  function  is  gradually 
removed.  It  is,  however,  the  cover  and  defence  of  the  internal  and  sensible 
frog,  at  which  we  are  not  yet  arrived,  and  therefore  we  are  at  present 
unable  to  develop  its  full  use ;  but  we  have  said  enough  to  shew  the 
absurdity  of  the  common  practice  of  unsparingly  cutting  it  away.  To 
discharge,  in  any  degree,  some  of  the  offices  which  we  have  assigned  to 
it,  and  fully  to  discharge  even  one  of  them,  it  must  come  in  occasional 
contact  with  the  ground.  In  the  unshod  horse  it  is  constantly  so :  but 
the  additional  support  given  by  the  shoes,  and  more  especially  the  hard 
roads  over  which  the  horse  is  now  compelled  to  travel,  render  this  complete 
exposure  of  the  frog  to  the  ground,  not  only  unnecessary,  but  injurious. 
Being  of  so  much  sofler  consistence  than  the  rest  of  the  foot,  it  would  be 
speedily  worn  away:  occasional  pressure,  however,  or  contact  with  thcj 
ground,  it  must  have. 

The  rough  and  detached  parts  should  be  cut  off  at  each  shoeing,  and 
the  substance  of  the  frog  itself,  so  as  to  bring  it  just  above  or  within  the 
level  of  the  shoe.  It  will  then,  in  the  descent  of  the  sole,  when  the  weight 
of  the  horse  is  thrown  upon  it  in  the  putting  down  of  the  foot,  descend 
likewise,  and  pressing  upon  the  ground,  do  its  duty ;  while  it  will  be  de- 
fended from  the  wear,  and  bruise,  and  injury  which  it  would  receive  if  it 
came  upon  the  ground  with  the  first  and  full  shock  of  the  weight.  This 
will  be  the  proper  guide  to  the  smith  in  operating,  and  to  the  proprietor 
in  the  directions  which  he  gives ;  and  the  latter  should  often  look  to  this, 
for  it  is  a  point  of  very  great  moment.  A  few  smiths  carry  the  notion  of 
frog  pressure  to  an  absurd  extent,  and  leave  the  frog  beyond  the  level  of 
the  sole, — a  practice  which  is  dangerous  in  the  horse  of  slow  draughty 
and  destructive  to  the  hackney  or  the  hunter ;  but  the  majority  of  them 
err  in  a  contrary  way,  and,  cutting  off  too  much  of  the  frog,  lift  it  above 
the  ground,  and  destroy  its  principal  use.  It  should  be  left  just  above^  or 
within  the  level  of  the  shoe, 
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This  is  the  under  concave  and  elastic  surface  of  the  foot  (see  6,  p.  283),  ex- 
tending from  the  crust  to  the  bars  and  frog.  It  is  not  so  thick  as  the  crusty 
because,  notwithstanding  its  situation,  it  has  not  so  much  weight  or 
stress  thrown  on  it  as  there  is  on  the  crust ;  and  because  it  was  intended 
to  expand^  in  order  to  prevent  concussion,  when,  by  the  descent  of  the 
bone  of  the  foot,  the  weight  was  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  not  so  brittle  as  the 
crust,  and  it  is  more  elastic  than  it.  It  is  thickest  at  the  toe  (see  ^,  page 
249),  because  the  first  and  principal  stress  is  thrown  on  that  part.  The 
coffin  bone  /  is  driven  forward  and  downward  in  that  direction.  It  is 
likewise  thicker  where  it  unites  with  the  crust  than  it  is  towards  the  centre, 
for  a  similar  and  evident  reason,  because  there  the  weight  is  6rst  and 
principally  thrown. 

In  a  state  of  nature  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  hollow.  The  reason  of 
this  is  plain.  It  is  intended  to  descend  or  yield  with  the  weight  of  the 
horse,  and  by  that  gradual  descent  or  yielding  most  materially  lessen  the 
shock  which  would  result  from  the  sudden  action  of  the  weight  of  the 
animal  in  rapid  and  violent  action ;  and  this  descent  can  only  be  given  by 
a  hollow  sole.  A  flat  sole,  already  pressing  upon  the  ground,  could  not 
he  brought  lower ;  nor  could  the  functions  of  the  frog  be  then  dischar<red.\ 
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nor  would  the  foot  have  so  secure  a  hold.  Then  if  the  sole  be  naturally 
hollow,  and  hollow  because  it  must  descend,  the  smith  must  not  interfere 
with  this  important  action.  When  the  foot  will  bear  it,  he  must  pare  out 
sufficient  of  the  horn  to  preserve  the  proper  concavity,  a  small  portion  at 
the  toe  and  near  the  crust,  and  cutting  deeper  towards  the  centre ;  and 
he  must  put  on  a  shoe  which  shall  not  prevent  the  descent  of  the  sole ; 
which  not  only  shall  not  press  upon  it,  but  shall*  leave  sufficient  room  be- 
tween it  and  the  sole  to  admit  of  this  descent.  If  the  sole  is  pressed  upon 
by  the  coffin-bone,  by  the  lengthening*  of  the  elastic  leaves,  and  the  shoe 
will  not  permit  its  descent,  the  sensible  part  between  the  coffin-bone  and 
the  horn  will  necessarily  be  bruised,  and  inflammation  and  lameness  will 
ensue.  It  is  from  this  cause,  that  if  a  stone  insinuates  itself  between 
the  shoe  and  the  sole,  it  produces  so  much  lameness.  Of  the  too  g^reat 
concavity  of  the  sole,  or  the  want  of  concavity,  we  shall  treat  vrhen  w« 
arrive  at  the  diseases  of  the  foot, 

THE   COFFIN   BONE. 

We  proceed  to  the  interior  part  of  the  foot.  The  lower  pastern,  a  small 
portion  of  which  (see  d,  page  249)  is  contained  in  the  homy  box,  has 
been  already  described.  Beneath  it,  and  altogether  inclosed  in  the  hoof 
is  the  coffin-bone,  or  proper  bone  of  the  foot,  (seej^  page  249,  and  rf, 
fig.  1,  page  253).  It  is  fitted  to,  and  fills  the  fore  part  of  the  hoof, 
occupying  about  half  of  it.  It  is  of  a  light  and  spongy  structure  (see  rf, 
fig.  1,  page  253),  and  filled  with  numerous  holes.  Through  these  pass  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  foot,  which  are  necessarily  numerous,  considering  thei 
important  and  various  secretions  there  carrying  on,  and  the  circulation, 
through  the  foot  it  is  plain  could  not  possibly  be  kept  up,  if  these  vessels 
did  not  run  through  the  substance  of  the  bone.  The  holes  about  the  body  of 
the  coffin-bone  convey  the  blood  to  the  little  leaves  with  which  it  is  covered ; 
those  near  the  lower  part  go  to  the  sole.  Considering  the  manner  in 
which  this  bone  is  inclosed  in  the  horny  box,  and  yet  the  important 
surfaces  around  and  below  it  which  are  to  be  nourished  with  blood,  the 
circulation  which  is  thus  carried  on  within  the  very  body  of  the  bone  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  provisions  of  nature  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  of  the  frame.  No  inconvenience  can  arise  from  occasional  or 
constant  pressure,  but  the  bone  allows  free  passage  to  the  blood,  and 
protects  it  from  every  possible  obstruction. 

The  fore-part  of  the  coffin-bone  is  not  only  thus  perforated,  but  it  is 
curiously  roughened  for  the  attachment  of  the  numerous  little  leaves  about 
to  be  described.  On  its  upper  surface  it  presents  a  concavity  for  the  head 
of  the  lower  pastern,  p.  253.  In  front,  immediately  above  rf,  is  a  striking 
prominence,  into  which  is  inserted  the  extensor  tendon  of  the  foot.  At  the 
back  e,  p.  249,  it  is  sloped  for  articulation  with  the  navicular  bone,  and 
more  underneath,  is  a  depression  for  the  reception  of  the  perforating  flexor 
tendon,  m,  continued  down  the  leg,  passing  over  the  navicular  bone  at  n, 
and  at  length  inserted  into  this  bone.  On  either  side,  as  seen  p.  254, 
are  projections  called  the  wings,  or  heels  of  the  coffin-l3one,  and  at  the 
bottom  it  is  hollowed  to  answer  to  the  convexity  of  the  internal  part  of  the 
sole. 

That  which  deserves  most  attention  in  the  coffin-bone  is  the  production 
of  numerous  little  leaves  round  its  front  and  sides.  They  are  prolongations 
of  the  thick  and  elastic  membrane  covering  the  coffin-bone,  and  consist 
of  cartilaginous,  fleshy  plates,  proceeding  from  it,  running  down  the  coffin- 
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bone,  and  corresponding  with,  and  received  between  the  homy  leaves  that 
line  the  inside  of  the  crust  The  horny  little  leaves  are  secreted  from,  or 
produced  by  the  fleshy,  and  being,  as  we  have  stated,  five  hundred  in  num- 
ber, their  utiion  with  each  other  is  so  strong,  that  no  violence  can  separate 
them.  While  the  animal  is  at  rest,  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse  is  supported 
by  them,  and  not  by  the  sole.  This  extraordinary  fact  has  been  put  to  the 
test  of  experiment.  The  sole,  bars,  and  frog  were  removed  from  the  foot 
of  a  horse,  and  yet  as  he  stood,  the  coffin-bone  did  not  protrude,  or  in  the 
slightest  degree  descend  ;  but  when  the  rapidity  with  which  the  foot  de- 
scends is  added  to  the  weight  of  the  horse,  these  little  leaves,  homy  and 
fleshy,  gradually  lengthen,  and  suffer  the  bones  to  press  upon  the  sole; 
The  sole  then  descends,  and,  in  descending,  expands ;  and  so,  by  ait 
admirable  mechanism,  the  violent  shock  which  would  be  produced  by 
the  pressure  of  such  a  weight  as  that  of  the  horse,  and  the  velocity  with 
which  it  descends,  is  lessened  or  destroyed,  and  the  complicated  apparatus 
of  the  foot  remains  uninjured.  When  the  foot  is  again  lifted,  and  the  weight 
which  pressed  upon  it  is  removed,  the  principle  of  elasticity  is  called  into 
exercise,  and  by  it  the  sole  resumes  its  concavity,  and  the  horny  froff  iti 
folded  state; — the  quarters  return  to  their  former  situation, — the  little 
leaves  regain  their  former  length,  and  every  thing  is  prepared  for  a  repeti- 
tion of  action. 

THE  SENSIBLE  SOLE. 

Between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  horny  sole  is  situated  the  sensible  sole  <^ 
p.  249,  formed  above  of  a  substance  of  a  ligamentous  or  tendinous  nature, 
and  below  of  a  cuticular  or  skin-like  substance,  plentifully  supplied  with 
blood-vessels.  It  was  placed  between  the  coffin-bone  and  the  sole,  by  its 
3rielding  nature  to  assist  in  preventing  concussion,  and  also  to  form  a  supply 
of  horn  for  the  sole.  It  extends  beyond  the  coffin-bone,  but  not  at  all  under 
the  frog ;  leaving  a  space  for  the  frog,  it  proceeds  over  the  bars,  and  there  is 
covered  with  some  laminae,  to  unite  with  those  which  we  have  described, 
page  283,  as  found  in  the  bars.  It  is  here  likewise  thicker,  and  more 
elastic,  and  by  its  elasticity  is  evidently  assisting  in  obviating  concussion. 
-It  is  supplied  with  nervous  fibres,  and  is  highly  sensible,  as  the  slightest 
experience  in  horses  will  evince.  The  lameness  which  ensues  from  the 
pressure  of  a  stone  or  of  the  shoe  on  the  sole  is  caused  by  inflamma^ 
tion  of  the  sensible  sole.  Corns  result  from  bmise  and  inflammation  of 
the  sensible  sole,  between  the  crust  and  the  bar. 

THE  SENSIBLE  FROG. 

The  coffin-bone  does  not  occupy  more  than  one  half  of  the  hoof.  The' 
posterior  part  is  filled  by  a  soft  mass,  partly  ligamentous,  and  partly  ten- 
dinous (o,  page  249).  Its  shape  below  corresponds  with  the  cavities  of 
the  homy  frog ;  in  front  it  is  attached  to  the  inferior  part  of  the  coffin-bone  ; 
and  farther  back  it  adheres  to  the  lower  part  of  the  cartilages  of  the  heels, 
where  they  begin  to  form  the  rounded  protuberances  which  constitute  the 
heel  of  the  foot.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  back  part  of  the  foot,  above 
the  homy  frog,  and  between  the  cartilages.  Running  immediately  above 
the  frog,  and  along  the  greater  part  of  it,  we  find  the  perforans  flexor 
tendon,  which  passes  over  the  navicular  bone,  c,  p.  249,  and  is  inserted  into 
the  heel  of  the  coffin-bone. 
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THE  NAVICULAR- BONE. 

This  navicular  bone  is  placed  behind  and  below  the  lower  pastern-bone 
and  behind  and  above  the  heel  of  the  coffin-bone,  e,  p.  249,  so  that  it 
forms  a  joint  with  both  bones,  and  answers  a  very  important  office  in 
strengthening  the  union  between  these  parts ;  in  receiving  a  portion  of  the 
weight  whieh  is  thrown  on  the  lower  pastern ;  and  in  enabling  the  flexor 
tendon  to  act  with  more  advantage.  Supposing  that  this  tendon  were  in-> 
serted  into  the  coffin-bone,  without  the  intervention  of  the  navieular-bone,  it 
would  act  in  a  very  disadvantageous  way,  in  bending  the  pastern,  for  it  is  in- 
serted near  the  end  of  the  coffin-bone,  and  the  weight,  concentrated  about  the 
middle  of  the  bone^  is  far  off,  and  requires  a  power  to  raise  it  proportionate  to 
the  distance  between  the  weight  and  the  power,  from  the  centre  of  motion, 
which  is  here  the  place  where  the  tendon  passes  over  the  end  of  the  coffin* 
bone :  but  when  the  navicular  bone  is  interposed,  the  centre  of  motion  be- 
comes the  posterior  edge  of  that  bone,  where  it  is  in  contact  with  the  tendon, 
and  then  it  will  be  seen  that  the  distance  of  the  power  from  the  centre  of 
motion  is  nearly  or  quite  the  same  as  the  weight,  and  very  great  expenditure 
of  muscular  power  will  be  saved.  In  the  one  case,  the  power  must  be  at  least 
double  the  weight,  in  the  other  they  will  be  nearly  equal ;  and  also  the  angle 
at  which  the  tendon  is  inserted,  is,  like  the  angle  produced  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  knee-bone,  considerably  more  advantageous.  We  are  inclined 
to  believe  that  this  is  the  principal  use  of  the  navicular-bone ;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  are  aware  of  the  benefit  which  accrues  (see  page  249)  from  a 
portion  of  the  weight  being  taken  from  the  coffin-bone,  and  thrown  on  the 
navicular-bone,  and  from  it  on  the  tendon,  and  the  tendon  resting  on  the 
elastic  frog  underneath.  The  navicular  bone  is  sometimes,  but  inaccurately, 
said  to  descend  with  the  motion  of  the  foot.  It  does  not  do  that ;  it  cannot ; 
for  it  is  connected  both  with  the  pastern  and  coffin-bones,  by  inelastic  liga- 
ments. When,  however,  the  horny  bulb  with  its  tuft  of  hair,  at  the  bapk  of 
^n  oblique  fetlock,  descends  in  the  rapid  gallop,  and  almost  touches  the 
ground,  the  navicular  bone,  being  as  it  were  a  part  of  the  pastern,  must 
descend  with  it :  but  with  this  exception,  both  in  the  extending  and  the 
bending  of  the  pastern,  the  navicular  bone  turns  or  rolls  upon  the  other 
bones,  rather  than  descends,  or  ascends,  and  with  this  remarkable  advan- 
tage, that  when  the  pastern  is  extended  (see  page  249),  the  navicular 
bone  is  placed  in  that  situation  which  enables  the  flexor  tendon  to  act 
with  greatest  advantage,  in  again  bending  the  foot. 

TBE  CARTILAGES  OF  THE  FOOT. 

There  is  a  groove  extending  along  the  upper  part  of  the  coffin-bone,  and  on 
either  side,  except  at  the  protuberance  which  receives  the  extensor  tendon 
rf,  p.  253,  occupied  by  cartilage,  which,  like  the  crust,  is  convex  outwards, 
and  concave  inwards,  and  which  extends  to  the  very  posterior  part  of  the 
foot ;  rising  about  the  quarters,  half  an  inch  or  more  above  the  hoof,  and 
diminishing  in  height  forward  and  backward.  These  cartilages  occupy  a 
greater  portion  of  the  foot  than  does  the  coffin-bone,  as  will  be  seen  in  the 
cut,  page  254,  where  they  are  represented  as  extending  far  behind  the 
coffin-bone.  They  are  held  in  their  situation  not  merely  by  this  groove, 
but  by  other  connexions  with  the  coffin-bone,  the  navicular-bone,  and  the 
flexor  tendon,  and  are  thus  perfectly  secured. 
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Below  are  other  cartilages  connected  with  the  under  edges  of  the  former, 
and  on  either  side  of  the  frog. 

Between  these  cartilages  is  the  sensible  frog,  filling  up  the  whole  of 
the  space,  and  answering  several  important  purposes,  being  an  elastic 
bed  on  which  the  navicular-bone,  and  the  tendon  (see  page  249),  can  play 
with  security,  and  without  concussion  or  shock — by  which  all  concussion 
communicated  to  the  cartilages  of  the  foot  is  destroyed — and  by  which 
these  cartilages  are  kept  asunder,  and  the  expansion  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  foot  preserved.  As  the  descent  of  the  sole  increases  the  width  of  the 
lower  part  of  the  foot,  so  the  elevation  of  the  frog,  a  portion  of  it  being 
pressed  upward  and  outward  by  the  action  of  the  navicular-bone  and 
tendon,  causes  the  expansion  of  its  upper  part.  Precisely  as  the  strong 
muscle  peculiar  to  quadrupeds  at  the  back  of  the  eye  (see  page  88),  being 
forcibly  contracted,  presses  upon  the  fatty  matter  in  which  the  eye  is 
imbedded,  which  may  be  displaced,  but  cannot  be  squeezed  into  less 
compass,  and  which,  being  forced  towards  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye,  drives 
before  it  that  important  and  beautiful  mechanism  the  haw,  so  the  elastic 
and  yielding  substance  the  frog,  being  pressed  upon  by  the  navicular- 
bone  and  the  tendon,  and  the  pastern,  and  refusing  to  be  condensed  into 
less  compass,  forces  itself  out,  on  each  side  of  them,  and  expands  the 
lateral  cartilages,  and  which  again,  by  their  inherent  elasticity,  recur  to 
their  former  situation,  when  the  frog  no  longer  presses  them  outward. 
It  appears,  that  by  a  different  mechanism,  but  both  equally  admirable, 
and  referable  tO  the  same  principle,  viz.  that  of  elasticity,  the  expansion  of  the 
upper  and  lower  portions  of  the  hoof  are  effected,  the  one  by  the  descent 
of  the  sole,  the  other  by  the  compression  and  rising  of  the  frog. 

It  is  this  expansion  upward,  which  contributes  principally  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  usefulness  of  the  horse,  when  our  destructive  methods  of 
shoeing  are  so  calculated  to  destroy  the  expansion  beneath.  In  draught 
horses,  from  the  long  continued  as  well  as  violent  pressure  on  the  frog, 
and  from  the  frog  on  the  cartilage,  inflammation  is  occasionally  produced, 
which  terminates  in  the  cartilages  being  changed  into  bony  matter. 


Chapter  XVI. 
THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  FOOT. 


Op  these,  we  have  a  long  list  to  lay  before  our  readers,  but  that  will  not  be 
wondered  at  by  those  who  have  duly  considered  the  complicated  structure 
of  the  foot,  the  duty  it  has  to  perform,  and  the  injuries  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  We  begin  with  that  which  is  the  cause  of  many  other  diseases  of 
the  foot,  and  connected  with  almost  all. 

INFLAMMATION  OP  THE  POOT,  OR  ACUTE  POUNDER. 

The  sensible  lamellae,  or  fleshy  plates  on  the  front  and  sides  of  the  cofBn- 
bone,  being  replete  with  blood-vessels,  are,  like  every  other  vascular  part, 
liable  to  inflammation,  from  its  usual  causes,  and  particularly  from  the 
violence  with  which,  in  rapid  and  Jong-continued  action,  they  are  lengthened 
and  strained.  When  in  a  severely  contested  race  they  have  been  stretched 
to  the  utmost;  while,  at  the  fullest  stride  of  the  horse,  his  weight  v«.^lVst^^^ 
on  them  with  destructive  force;  or,  whea  iVie  iee\.\v^^e\^^^u\^^\.^x^^«^^ 
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bruised  in  a  hard  day's  journey,  no  one  will  wonder  if  inflammation  of  the 
over-worked  parts  should  ensue,  and  the  occurrence  of  it  may  probably  be 
produced  and  the  disease  aggravated  by  the  too  prevalent  absurd  mode  of 
treating  the  animal.  If  a  horse  that  has  been  ridden  or  driven  hard  be  sulTered 
to  stand  in  the  cold,  or  if  his  feet  be  washed  and  not  speedily  dried,  he  is  very 
likely  to  have  ^'  fever  in  the  feet."  There  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of  inflam- 
mation in  the  human  being,  or  the  brute,  than  these  sudden  changes  of  tem- 
perature. This  has  been  explained  as  it  regards  grease,  but  it  bears  more 
immediately  on  the  point  now  under  consideration.  The  danger  is  not 
confined  to  change  from  heat  to  cold ;  a  sudden  transition  from  cold  to  heat 
is  as  injurious,  and  therefore  it  is  that  so  many  horses,  after  having  been 
ridden  far  in  the  frost  and  snow,  and  placed  immediately  in  a  hot  stable, 
and  littered  up  to  the  knees,  are  attacked  by  this  complaint.  The  feet  and 
the  lungs  are  the  organs  oflenest  attacked,  because  they  have  previously 
suffered  most  by  our  mismanagement,  and  are  most  disposed  to  take  <m 
disease.  Whatever  would  cause  slight  inflammation  of  other  parts,  or 
trifling  general  derangement,  will  produce  all  its  mischief  on  these  oi^ans. 

Sometimes  there  is  a  sudden  change  of  inflammation  from  one  organ  to 
another.  A  horse  shall  have  laboured  for  several  days  under  evident 
inflammation  of  the  lungs ; — all  at  once  that  will  subside,  and  the  inflam- 
mation will  appear  in  the  feet,  or  inflammation  of  the  feet  may  follow 
similar  afieetions  in  the  bowels  or  the  eyes. 

To  the  attentive  observer  the  symptoms  are  clearly  marked,  and  yet  there 
ia  BO  disease  so  often  overlooked  by  the  groom  and  the  carter,  and  even  by  the 
veterinary  surgeon.  The  earliest  symptoms  of  fever  in  the  feet  are  fidgetiness, 
frequent  shifUng  of  the  fore-legs,  but  no  pawing,  much  less  any  attempts  to 
reach  the  belly  with  the  hind-feet  The  pulse  will  soon  be  quickened,  the  flanks 
heaving,  the  nostrils  red,  and  the  horse,  by  his  anxious  countenance,  and 
perhaps  by  moaning,  indicating  great  pain.  Presently,  he  will  look  about 
his  litter,  as  if  preparing  to  lie  down,  but  he  does  not  doit  immediately  ;  he 
continues  to  shift  from  foot ;  he  is  afraid  to  draw  his  feet  sufficiently  under 
him  for  the  purpose  oi  lying  down :  but  at  length  he  drops.  The  circum- 
stance of  his  lying  down  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease  will  sufficiently 
distinguish  inflammation  of  the  feet  from  that  of  the  lungs,  in  which  the 
horse  obstinately  persists  in  standing  until  he  drops  from  mere  exhaustion ; 
and  his  quietness  when  down  will  distinguish  it  from  cholic  or  inflammation 
of  the  bowels,  in  both  of  which  the  horse  is  frequently  up  and  down,  and 
rolling  and  kicking  when  down.  When  the  grievance  is  in  the  feet,  the  horse 
experiences  so  much  relief,  from  getting  rid  of  the  weight  painfully  distending 
the  inflamed  and  highly  sensible  little  plates,  that  he  is  glad  to  lie  as  long  as  he 
can.  He  will  likewise,  as  clearly  as  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or  bowels, 
point  out  the  seat  of  disease  by  looking  at  the  part :  his  muzzle  will  some- 
times rest  on  the  feet  or  the  afiected  foot.  He  must  be  inattentive  who 
is  not  aware  what  all  this  indicates 

If  the  feet  be  now  examined,  they  will  be  evidently  hot;  the  horse  will 
express  pain  if  they  are  slightly  rapped  with  a  hammer,  and  the  artery  at 
the  pastern  will  throb  violently.  No  great  time  will  now  pass,  if  the  disease 
be  suffered  to  pursue  its  course,  before  he  will  be  perfectly  unable  to  rise  ; 
or,  if  he  is  forced  to  get  up,  and  one  foot  be  lifted,  he  will  stand  with 
difficulty  on  the  other,  or  perhaps  drop  at  once  from  intensity  of  pain. 

The  treatment  will  resemble  that  of  other  inflamn^ations,  with  such 
differences  as  the  situation  of  the  disease  may  suggest.  Bleedingis  indispen- 
sable ;  and  that  to  its  fullest  extent.  If  the  disease  be  confined  to  the  tore- 
feet,  four  (quarts  of  blood  should  be  taken  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  toe 
«f  each,   at  the  situation  pointed  oat,  fig.  2«  p.  249«  and  in  the  manner 
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already  described;— poultices  of  iinseed  meal,  made  very  soft,  should  cover 
the  whole  of  the  foot  and  the  pastern,  and  be  frequently  renewed,  which  will 
promote  evaporation  from  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  possibly  through  the 
pores  of  the  hoof,  and,  by  softening  and  suppling  the  hoof,  will  relieve  its 
painful  pressure  on  the  swelled  and  tender  parts  beneath.  More  fully  to 
accomplish  this  last  purpose,  the  shoe  should  be  removed^  the  sole  pared 
as  thin  as  possible,  and  the  crust  and  particularly  the  quarters  well  rasped. 
All  this  must  be  done  gently,  and  with  a  great  deal  of  patience,  for  the  poor 
animal  can  scarcely  bear  his  foot  to  be  meddled  with.  There  is  doubt  as  to 
the  propriety  of  administering  physic.  The  horse  may  find  it  difficult  or 
impossible  to  rise,  in  which  case  much  inconvenience  will  ensue  from  the 
operation  of  physic :  or  there  may  be  danger,  from  the  intense  character 
which  fever  in  the  feet  often  assumes,  of  producing  a  change  of  inflamma- 
tion to  the  bowels  or  lungs,  in  which  the  irritation  of  physic  would  probably 
be  fatal.  Sedative  and  cooling  medicines  should  be  diligently  adminis- 
tered, consisting  of  digitalis,  nitre,  and  emetic  tartar,  in  the  proportions 
already  recommended. 

^  -  If  no  amendment  be  observed,  three  quarts  of  blood  should  be  taken 
from  each  foot  on  the  following  day,  and,  in  extreme  cases,  a  third  bleeding 
of  two  quarts  may  be  justifiable,  and,  instead  of  the  poultice,  cloths  kept 
wet  with  water  in  which  nitre  has  been  dissolved  immediately  before,  and 
in  the  proportion  of  an  ounce  of  nitre  to  a  pound  of  water,  may  be  wrapped 
round  the  feet.  About  the  third  day  a  blister  may  be  tried,  taking  in  the 
whole  of  the  pastern  and  the  coronet ;  but  a  cradle  must  previously  be  put 
on  the  neck  of  the  horse,  and  the  feet  must  be  covered  after  the  blister,  or  they 
will 'probably  be  sadly  blemished.  The  horse  should  be  kept  on  mash  diet, 
unlesi^green  meat  can  be  procured  for  him ;  and  even  that  should  not  be 
given  too  liberally,  nor  should  he,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  coaxed  to  eat. 
When  he  appears  to  be  recovering,  his  getting  on  his  feet  should  not  be 
hurried.  It  should  be  left  perfectly  to  his  own  discretion ;  nor  should  even 
walking  exercise  be  permitted  until  he  stands  firm  on  his  feet ;  when,  if 
the  season  will  permit,  two  months'  run  at  grass  will  be  very  serviceable. 

It  is  not^  however^  always,  or  often,  that  inflammation  of  the  feet  is  thus 
eesfly  subdued ;  and^  if  it  be  subdued,  it  sometimes  leaves  after  it  some 
fearful  consequences.  The  loss  of  the  hoof  is  not  an  unfrequent  one.  About 
six  or  seven  days  from  the  first  attack,  a  slight  separation  will  begin  to 
appear  between  the  coronet  and  the  hoof.  This  should  be  carefully 
remarked,  for  the  separated  horn  will  never  again  unite  with  the  parts 
beneath,  but  the  disunion  will  extend^  and  the  hoof  will  be  lost.  It  is  true 
that  a  new  hoof  will  be  formed^  but  it  will  be  smaller  in  size  and  weaker 
than  the  first,  and  will  rarely  stand  hard  work.  When  this  separation  is 
observed,  it  will  be  a  matter  of  calculation  with  the  proprietor  of  the  horse 
whether  he  will  suffer  the  medical  treatment  to  proceed. 

PUMICED   FEET* 

The  sensible  and  horny  little  plates  which  were  elongated  and  partially 
separated  during  the  intensity  of  the  inflammation  will  not  always  perfectly 
unite  again,  or  will  have  lost  much  of  their  elasticity,  and  the  coffin-bone, 
no  longer  fully  supported  by  them,  presses  upon  the  sole,  and  the  sole 
becomes  flattened,  or  even  convex,  or  projecting,  by  this  unnatural  weight, 
and  the  horse  acquires  a  pumiced  poot.  This  will  also  happen  when  the 
animal  is  used  too  soon  afler  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  feet^  and 
before  the  little  plates  have  regained  sufficient  stren^gtb.  t5^  ^xs^^^'^^'^ 
weight  of  the  hone,  or  to  contract  again  b^  l\wltt  fe\a»H:vi  ^o^«5  ^>5««vSfesn 
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have  yielded  to  the  weight.  When  the  coffin-bone  is  thus  thrown  on  the 
sole,  and  renders  it  pumiced,  the  crust  at  the  front  of  the  hoof  will  ^^foLl  in^ 
leaving  a  kind  of  hollow  about  the  middle  .of  it 

Pumiced  feet,  especially  in  horses  with  large  wide  feet,  are  produced  npi 
unfrequently  without  this  acute  inflammation.  Undue  work,  and  especially 
much  battering  of  the  feet  on  the  pavement,  will  extend  and  sprain  these 
little  plates  so  much,  that  they  will  not  have  the  power  to  contract,  and  thus 
the  coffin-bone  will  be  thrown  backward  on  the  sole.  A  very  important 
law  of  nature  will  unfortunately  soon  be  active  here :  when  pressure  is 
applied  to  any  part,  the  absorbents  become  busy  in  removing  that  part ;  so, 
when  the  coffin-bone  begins  to  press  upon  the  sole,  the  sole  becomes  thin 
from  the  increased  wear  and  tear  to  which  it  is  subjected  from  contact 
with  the  ground,  and  also  because  these  absorbents  are  rapidly  taking  it 
away. 

This  is  one  of  the  diseases  of  the  feet  for  which  there  is  no  cure.  No 
skill  is  competent  to  effect  a  re-union  between  the  separated  fleshy  and 
horny  leaves,  or  to  restore  to  them  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  which  they 
have  been  deprived,  or  to  take  up  that  hard  horny  substance  which  very 
speedily  fills  the  space  between  the  crust  and  the  receding  coffin-bone. 
Some  efforts  have  been  made  to  palliate  the  disease,  but  they  have  been 
only  to  a  very  slight  extent  successful.  If  horses,  on  the  first  appearance 
of  flat  foot,  were  turned  out  in  a  dry  place,  or  put  into  a  box  for  two  or 
three  months,  sufficient  stress  would  not  be  thrown  on  the  leaves  to  increase 
the  evil,  and  time  might  be  given  for  the  growth  of  horn  enough  in  the  sole 
to  support  the  coffin-bone  ;  yet  we  much  doubt  whether  these  horses  would 
ever  be  useful  even  for  ordinary  purposes.  The  slowest  work  required  of 
them  would  drive  the  coffin-bone  on  the  sole,  and  gradually  the  projection 
would  reappear,  for  no  power]  and  no  length  of  time  can  again  unite  the 
separated  leaves  of  the  coffin-bone  and  the  hoof.  All  that  can  be  done  in 
the  way  of  palliation  is  by  shoeing.  Nothing  must  press  on  the  projecting' 
and  pumiced  part.  If  the  projection  be  not  great,  a  thick  bar  shoe  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  applied,  but  should  the  sole  have  much  descended, 
a  shoe  with  a  very  wide  web,  bevelled  off  so  as  not  to  press  on  the  part,  may 
be  used.  These  means  of  relief,  however,  are  only  temporary,  the  disease 
will  proceed ;  and,  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  horse  will  be  useless. 

CHRONIC    FOUNDER. 

This  is  a  name  conveniently  contrived  to  express  those  alterations  of  the 
foot,  and  the  gradual  lameness  which  either  shoeing  or  mismanagement 
occasions.  It  is  often  a  mere  cloak  for  our  ignorance  of  these  subjects. 
The  diseases  of  the  foot  and  their  remedies  are  very  imperfectly  understood 
even  by  the  most  skilful  practitioners. 

We  may,  perhaps,  most  conveniently  divide  the  slow  and  fatal  progress 
from  soundness  to  incurable  lameness  into  two  classes — that  which  is  accom- 
panied by  contraction,  and  that  which  exhibits  little  or  no  alteration  in  the 
external  appearance  of  the  foot. 

CONTRACTION. 

Our  cut,  page  283,  will  give  us  a  fair  idea  of  the  young  healtby  foot^ 
approaching  nearly  to  a  circle,  and  of  which  the  quarters  form  the  widest 
part,  and  the  inner  quarter  (this  is  the  near  foot)  rather  wider  than  the 
outer.  This  shape  is  not  long  preserved  in  many  horses,  but  the  foot 
increases  in  length,  and  narrows  in  the  quarters,  and  particulaiiy  at  the 
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heel,  and  the  frog  is  diminished  in  width,  and  the  sole  becomes  more  con- 
cave, and  the  heels  higher,  and  lameness,  or  at  least  a  shortened  and  feeling 
action,  ensues. 

Here  we  must  premise  that  there  is  a  great  deal  more  horror  of  con- 
tracted heels  than  there  is  any  occasion  for.  Many  persons  reject  a  horse 
at  once  if  the  quarters  are  toirivg  in ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  although  this  is 
an  unnatural  form  of  the  hoof,  it  is  slow  of  growth,  and  nature  kindly 
makes  that  provision  for  the  slowly  altered  form  of  the  hoof,  which  she 
does  in  similar  cases:  she  accommodates  the  parts  to  the  change  of  form. 
As  the  hoof  draws  in,  the  parts  beneath,  and  particularly  the  coffin-bone 
and  the  heels  of  the  coffin-bone,  diminish ;  or,  after  all,  as  it  is  more  a  change 
of  form  than  of  capacity,  as  the  foot  lengthens  in  proportion  as  it  narrows, 
so  the  coffin-bone  lengthens,  and  is  as  perfectly  adjusted  as  before  to  the 
box  in  which  it  is  placed  ;  and  its  little  leaves  are  in  as  intimate  and  perfect 
union  with  those  of  the  crust  as  before  the  hoof  had  begun  to  change.  On 
this  account  it  is  that  many  horses  with  very  contracted  feet  are  perfectly 
sound,  and  no  horse  should  be  rejected  merely  because  he  has  contracted 
feet.  He  should  undoubtedly  be  examined  more  carefully,  and  with  con- 
siderable suspicion ;  but  if  he  has  good  action,  and  is  otherwise  unexcep- 
tionable, there  is  no  reason  that  the  purchase  should  be  set  aside.  For  our 
own  parts,  we  had  rather  have  a  horse  with  contracted  feet,  if  he  went 
sound,  than  another  with  open  but  weak  heels.  We  should  expect  from 
him  much  more  work,  and  we  should  not  be  disappointed. 

We  must  also  protest  against  the  opinion  that  contraction  is  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  shoeing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  inflexible 
iron  ring  being  nailed  to  the  foot  prevents,  to  a  very  considerable  degree, 
the  descent  of  the  sole  and  the  expansion  of  the  heels  below ;  and  it  is 
likewise  probable,  that  when  the  expansion  of  the  heels  is  prevented  they 
will  often  begin  to  contract.  But  here  again,  nature,  cut  off  from  one 
resource,  finds  others.  If  one  of  the  jugular  veins  be  lost,  the  blood  finds 
its  way  by  other  channels,  and  the  horse  does  not  appear  to  suffer  in  the 
slightest  degree :  and  so  if  the  expansion  of  the  heels  below  is  diniinished, 
that  of  the  cartilages  above  is  made  more  use  of  If  the  coffin-bone  has  not 
so  much  descent  downward,  it  probably  acquires  one  backward,  and  the  func- 
tions of  the  foot  are  usefully  if  not  perfectly  performed.  The  plain  proof  of 
this  is,  that  although  there  are  many  horses  that  are  injured  or  ruined  by  bad 
shoeing,  there  are  others,  and  they  are  a  numerous  class,  who  suffer  not  at 
all  from  good  shoeing,  and  scarcely  even  from  bad.  Except  it  be  from  acci- 
dent, how  seldom  is  the  farmer's  horse  lame;  and  it  might  even  be  further 
asked,  how  seldom  is  his  foot  much  contracted  ?  Some  gentlemen  who 
are  careful  of  their  horses  have  driven  them  twenty  years,  and  principally 
over  the  rough  pavement  of  towns,  without  a  day's  lameness.  Shoeing 
may  be  a  necessary  evil,  but  it  is  not  the  evil  which  some  speculative  per- 
sons have  supposed  it  to  be :  and  the  undoubted  fact  is,  that  when  the 
horse  is  put  to  real  hard  work,  and  when  the  injury  produced  by  shoeing 
in  destroying  the  expansibility  of  the  foot  would  most  of  all  shew  itself, 
the  foot  lasts  a  great  deal  longer  than  the  leg;  nay,  horsemen  will  tell  us 
that  one  pair  of  good  feet  is  worth  two  pair  of  legs. 

Having  thus  premised  that  contraction  is  not  necessarily  accompanied 
by  lameness,  and  that  shoeing,  with  all  its  evils,  does  not  necessarily  injure 
the  foot,  we  proceed  to  consider  those  cases  of  contraction,  too  numerous, 
which  are  the  consequence  of  our  stable  management,  and  which  do 
cripple  and  ruin  the  horse.  We  are  not  aware  of  anything  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  feet  i/^hich  would  enable  us  to  decide  ^\\wv  <iwvVTw:.>csa\s.\^  w. 
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IB  not  destructive  to  the  usefulness  of  the  animal ;  his  manner  Of  goln^i 
and  his  capability  for  work,  must  be  our  guides.  Lameness  usually 
accompanies  the  beginning  of  contraction;  it  is  the  invariable  attendant 
on  rapid  contraction,  but  it  does  not  always  exist  when  the  wiring  in  is 
slow  or  of  long  standing. 

A  very  excellent  writer,  particularly  when  treating  of  the  foot  of  the 
horse,  Mr,  Blaine,  has  given  us  a  long  and  correct  list  of  llie  causes  of  in- 
jurions  contraction,  and  most  of  them  are,  fortunately,  under  the  control  of 
the  owner  of  the  animal.  He  places  at  the  head  of  them,  neglect  of  paring. 
The  hoof  is  continually  growing,  the  crust  is  lengthening,  and  the  sole 
is  thickening.  This  is  a  provision  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  foot  in  sn 
unshod  stale  ;  but  when  the  foot  is  protected  by  n  shoe,  and  none  of  the 
horn  can  be  worn  away  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground,  the  growth 
of  horn  continues ;  the  hoof  gets  high,  and  the  sole  gets  thick ;  and  in 
consequence  uf  this,  the  descent  of  the  sole  and  the  expansion  of  the  heels 
nre  prevented,  and  contraction  is  the  result.  The  smith  might  lessen,  if 
not  prevent  the  evil,  by  carefully  thinning  the  sole  and  lowering  the  heels 
at  each  shoeing;  hut  the  first  of  these  is  a  matter  of  considerable  labour, 
and  the  second  could  not  be  done  effectually  without  being  accompanied 
by  the  first,  and  therefore  they  are  both  neglected.  The  prejudice  of 
many  owners  of  horses  assists  in  increasing  the  evil.  They  imagine  thai 
a  great  deal  of  mischief  is  done  by  cuffing  away  ihe  fool.  Mischief  may  bs 
the  result  of  injudicious  cutting,  when  the  bars  are  destroyed  and  the  frog 
is  elevated  from  the  ground;  but  more  evil  results  from  the  unyielding 
thickness  of  horn  impairing  the  elastic  and  expansive  principle  of  the  foot. 
If  gentlemen  would  stand  by,  and  see  that  the  sole  is  properly  thinned, 
and  the  heels  lowered,  and  occasionally,  perhaps,  give  the  workman  a 
iriEling  gratuity  for  his  increased  labour,  they  would  be  repaid  in  ihe 
comfort  and  usefulness  of  the  horse. 

Ill-judged  economy  is  another  source  of  this  disease.  If  the  shoes  of 
one  veterinary  surgeon  will,  with  ordinary  work,  last  a  little  more  thau 
three  weeks,  while  another  contrives  to  make  his  last  six,  he  is  supposed 
to  be  the  better  workman  and  the  more  honest  man,  and  gets  the  greater 
part  of  the  custom;  and  his  shoe  is  sutfered  to  remain  on  during  the 
whole  time,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  feet,  and  that  injury  materially 
increased,  by  the  greater  thickness  and  weight  of  these  shoes,  and  the 
tiglitness  with  which  ihey  are  fastened  ou,  the  nails  being  necessarily 
placed  nearer  to  the  quarters,  and  possibly  an  additional  nail  or  two  used 
in  the  fastening,  and  these  applied  at  the  quarters.  There  is  no  rule 
which  admits  of  so  little  esceptlon, — that  once  in  about  every  three  weeks 
the  growth  of  horn  which  the  natural  wear  of  the  foot  cannot  get  rid  of, 
should  ,be  pared  away — the  toe  should  be  shortened — the  sole  should  be 
thinned,  and  the  heels  lowered.  Every  one  who  has  carefully  observed 
the  shape  of  the  horse's  foot,  must  have  seen,  that  in  proportion  to  its 
height  or  neglected  growth,  it  contracts  and  closes  upon  the  foot  round 
the  coronet.  A  low-heeled  horse  may  have  other  serious  defects,  of  which 
it  will  be  our  duty  to  speak,  but  he  has  seldom  a  contracted  fooU 

Another  source  of  contraction  is  the  want  of  natural  moisture.  TbB 
unshod  colt  has  seldom  contracted  feet,  nor  does  the  horse  at  grass  acquire 
them,  because  the  hoof  is  kept  cool  and  damp  by  occasional  rain  and  by 
the  regular  dew.  It  is  thus  rendered  supple,  and  iU  elasticity  is  preserved, 
and  the  expansive  power  of  ilie  foot  is  uninjured.  The  hoof  of  tlie  stabled 
horse  sometimes  has  not  one  drop  of  moisture  on  it  for  several  days.  The 
elfecl  of  this,  in_cauBiug  the  horn  to  shrink,  is  suiSciently  evident.    Hence 
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the  propriety  of  stopping  the  feet  The  intelligent  and  careful  groom  \n{{ 
not  omit  it  a  single  night.  Cow-dung,  with  a  small  portion  of  clay  to 
give  it  consistence,  is  a  common  and  very  good  stopping :  a  better  one  in 
a  piece  of  thick  felt  cut  to  the  shape  of  the  sole  and  soaked  in  water ;  this 
may  be  procured,  ready  prepared  for  use,  at  any  saddler's.  The  commoh 
stopping  of  tar  and  grease  is  peculiarly  objectionable,  closing  the  pores 
of  the  feet,  atid  ultimately  increasing  the  dryness  and  brittleness  which  it 
was  designed  to  remedy. 

The  usual  management  of  the  farmer's  horse,  which  is  oflen  turned  out 
after  his  daily  task  is  exacted,  or  at  least  whose  work  returns  with  the 
day,  and  is  generally  performed  where  the  feet  are  exposed  to  moisture,  is 
an  excellent  preventive  against  contraction. 

Some  intelligent  persons  have  complained  much  of  the  influence  of 
litter.  If  the  horse  stand  many  hours  in  the  day  with  his  foot  embedded 
in  straw,  it  is  supposed  that  the  hoof  must  be  unnaturally  heated ;  and  it 
is  said  that  the  horn  will  curl  and  contract  under  the  influence  Of  heat  It 
is  seldom,  however,  that  the  foot  is  so  surrounded  by  the  litter,  that  its 
heat  will  be  sufficiently  increased  to  produce  this  effect  on  the  thick  horn. 
The  heels,  sometimes  embedded  in  straw,  and  then  receiving  the  current  of 
cold  air  which  blows  in  from  the  door,  may  suffer,  and  grease  may  result, 
but  the  foot  is  not  sufficiently  long  or  deeply  covered  by  the  litter  to 
produce  a  temperature  high  enough  to  warp  the  hoof.  We  confess,  there- 
fore, that  we  are  not  the  disciples  of  those  who  would,  during  the  day, 
remove  all  litter  from  under  the  horse ;  we  do  not  like  the  naked  and 
uncomfortable  appearance  of  the  stable ;  and  we  cannot  forget  the  difference 
in  our  own  feelings,  whether  we  stand  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  hard 
stones,  or  a  soft  carpet,  and  especially  whether  we  beat  our  feet  upon  the 
one  or  the  other.  We  are  disposed  to  say  that  humanity  and  a  proper 
care  of  the  foot  of  the  horse  should  induce  us  to  keep  some  litter  under 
him  during  the  day ;  but  his  feet  need  not  sink  so  dei^ly  in  it  that  their 
temperature  should  be  much  affected. 

Thrushes  are  much  oflener  the  consequence  than  the  cause  of  contrac* 
tion.  The  horny  frog,  yielding  to  the  pressure  of  the  conthicted  quarters, 
is  diminished  in  size,  and  the  lower  portion  of  the  fleshy  frog  becomes 
imprisoned,  irritated,  and  inflamed,  and  pus  or  matter  is  discharged  at 
the  clefl ;  yet  there  are  many  heels  in  the  last  stage  of  contraction,  which 
are  not  thrushy.  On  the  other  hand,  thrush  never  long  existed,  accoiti- 
panied  by  much  discharge,  without  producing  a  disposition  to  conti'action ; 
therefore,  thrush  may  be  considered  as  both  the  cause  and  consequence  of 
contraction. 

The  removal  of  the  bars  takes  away  a  main  impedimeiit  to  contraction. 
Their  use  in  assisting  the  expansion  of  the  foot  has  been  already  stated^  and 
should  a  disposition  to  contraction  be  produced  by  any  other  cause,  the 
cutting  away  of  the  bars  would  hasten  and  aggravate  the  evil ;  but  the  loss 
of  the  bar  would  not  of  itself  produce  contractwn. 

The  contraction,  however,  which  is  connected  with  permanent  lameness, 
although  increased  by  the  circumstances  which  we  have  mentioned,  usually 
derives  its  origin  from  a  different  source,  and  from  one  which  acts  violently 
and  suddenly.  Inflammation  of  the  little  plates  covering  the  coffin  bon^ 
is  the  most  usual  cause ;  and  a  degree  of  inflammation  not  sufficiently 
intense  to  be  characterised  as  acute  founder,  but  quickly  leading  td  sad 
results,  may  and  does  spring  from  causes  almost  unsuspected.  There  is 
one  fact  lo  which  we  have  alluded,  and  that  cannot  be  doubted,  that  con* 
traction  is  exceedingly  rare  in  the  agricultural  horse^  but  f]»a^3fiiivt^  ^^^vss^ 
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iii  the  stable  of  the  gentleman  and  the  coach  proprietor:  it  is  rare,  where 
the  horse  is  seemingly  neglected  and  badly  shod ;  and  frequent,  where 
every  care  is  taken  of  the  animal,  and  the  shoes  are  unexceptionable  and 
skilfully  applied.  Something  may  depend  upon  the  breed.  Blood 
horses  are  particularly  liable  to  contraction  -, — not  only  is  the  foot  naturally 
small,  but  it  is  disposed  to  become  narrower  at  the  heels.  The  broad,  flat 
foot  of  the  cart-horse  is  subject  to  diseases  enough,  but  contraction  is 
seldom  one  of  the  number.  In  horses  of  equal  blood,  not  a  little  seems 
to  depend  upon  the  colour,  and  the  dark  chesnut  is  proverbially  prone  to 
contraction. 

There  is,  however,  something  in  the  management  or  use  of  the  horse 
that  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  that  is  not  difficult  to  discover  or  to 
understand.  The  over-feeding  of  many  horses  disposes  them  to  inflam- 
mation, and  with  this  disposition  they  are  suffered  to  stand  inactive  in  the 
stable  for  oue,  or  two,  or  three  days :  the  exquisitely  sensible  little  plates 
are  scarcely  elongated  ;  they  are  becoming  unused  to  exertion  ;  they  are 
diminishing  from  lack  of  use.  The  horse  is  then  taken  from  the  stable,  and, 
without  preparation,  is  galloped  over  the  stones,  or  is  ridden  far  and  fast 
on  the  road  or  in  the  field.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  if  the  sudden  concus- 
sion of  the  whole  foot  and  the  violent  elongation  of  the  little  plates  should 
produce  sufficient  pain  and  inflammation  to  interfere  with  the  function, 
and  alter  the  structure  of  various  parts  of  the  foot?  From' the  alteration 
of  structure  or  partial  separation  between  the  external  and  internal  portions 
of  the  foot,  the  expansion  of  the  quarers  becomes  limited,  or  ceases,  and 
in  consequence  of  this,  the  crust  becomes  contracted  and  falls  in. 

Whatever  be  the  cause  of  that  rapid  contraction  or  narrowing  of  the 
heels  which  is  accompanied  by  severe  lameness,  the  symptoms  may  be 
easily  distinguished.  While  standing  in  the  stable,  the  horse  will  point 
with,  or  place  forward,  the  contracted  foot,  or,  if  both  feet  be  affected,  he 
will  alternately  place  one  before  the  other:  when  he  is  taken  out  of  the  stable, 
he  will  not,  perhaps,  exhibit  the  decided  lameness  which  characterizes  sprain 
of  the  flexor  tendon,  or  some  diseases  of  the  foot ;  but  his  step  will  be  pecu- 
liarly short  and  quick,  and  the  feet  will  be  placed  gently  and  tenderly  on 
the  ground,  and  scarcely  lifted  from  it  in  the  walk  or  the  trot.  It  would 
seem  as  if  the  slightest  irregularity  of  surface  would  throw  the  animal 
down,  and  so  it  threatens  to  do,  for  he  is  constantly  tripping  and  stumbling. 
If  the  fore-feet  are  carefully  observed,  one  or  both  of  them  will  be  narrowed 
across  the  quarters  and  towards  the  heels.  In  a  few  cases,  the  whole  of  the 
foot  appears  to  be  contracted  and  shrunk  ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
while  the  heels  are  narrower,  the  foot  is  longer.  The  contraction  appears 
sometimes  in  both,  heels  ;  at  other  times  in  the  inner  heel  only,  or,  if  both 
be  affected,  the  inner  one  is  wired  in  the  most  ;  either  generally  from  the 
coronet  to  the  base  of  the  foot,  or,  in  some  instances,  only  or  principally 
at  the  coronet ;  oftener  near  the'  base  of  the  foot ;  but  in  most  cases  the 
hollow  is  greatest  about  mid-way  between  the  coronet  and  the  bottom  of  the 
foot.  This  irregularity  of  contraction,  and  uncertainty  as  to  the  place  of  it, 
prove  that  it  is  some  internal  disorganization,  the  seat  of  which  varies  with 
the  portion  of  the  attachment  between  the  hoof  and  the  foot  which  was 
principally  strained  or  injured.  In  every  recent  case  the  contracted  part, 
will  be  hotter  than  the  rest  of  the  foot,  and  the  sole  will,  in  the  majority  of 
cases,  be  unnaturally  concave,  and  that  sometimes  to  a  very  great  degree. 

Of  the  treatment  of  contraction  attended  with  lameness  we  have  very 
little  to  say  that  will  be  satisfactory ;  numberless  have  been  the  mechanical 
contrivances,  to  oppose  the  progress  of  contraction,  or  to  force  back  the 
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foot  to  its  original  shape,  and  many  of  them  have  enjoyed  considerable  but 
short-lived  reputation.  A  clip  was  placed  at  the  inside  of  each  heel  of  the 
shoes,  which,  resting  on  the  bars,  was  intended  to  afford  an  insurmount- 
able obstacle  to  the  further  wiring  in  of  the  foot,  while  the  heels  of  the 
shoe  were  bevelled  outward  to  give  the  foot  a  tendency  to  expand.  The 
foot,  however,  continued  to  wire  in,  until  the  clip  was  imbedded  in  the 
horn,  and  worse  lameness  was  produced. 

A  shoe  jointed  at  the  toe,  and  with  a  screw  adapted  to  the  heels,  was 
contrived,  by  which,  when  soflened  by  poulticing,  or  immersion  in  warm 
water,  the  quarters  were  to  be  irresistibly  widened.  They  were  widened 
by  the  daily  and  cautious  use  of  the  screw  until  the  foot  seemed  to  assume 
its  natural  form,  and  the  inventor  began  to  exult  in  having  discovered 
a  cure  for  contraction  ;  but  no  sooner  was  the  common  shoe  again  applied 
and  the  horse  returned  to  his  work,  than  the  heels  began  again  to  narrow, 
and  the  foot  became  as  contracted  as  ever.  Common  sense  would  have 
foretold  that  such  must  have  been  the  result  of  this  expansive  process ;  for 
the  heel  could  have  been  only  thus  forced  asunder,  at  the  expense  of  partial 
or  total  separation  from  the  interior  portions  of  the  foot  with  which  they 
were  in  contact 

The  contracted  heel  can  rarely  or  never  permanently  expand,  for  this 
plain  reason,  that  although  we  have  power  over  the  crust,  we  cannot  make 
the  lengthened  and  narrowed  coffin-bone  resume  its  natural  shape,  or  restore 
the  portion  of  the  frog  which  has  been  absorbed. 

If  the  action  of  the  horse  be  not  materially  impaired,  it  is  better  to  let  the 
contraction  alone,  be  it  as  great  as  it  will.  If  the  contraction  has  evidently 
produced  considerable  lameness,  then  the  owner  of  the  horse  will  calculate 
between  his  value  if  cured,  the  expense  of  the  cure,  and  the  probability 
of  failure! 

The  medical  treatment  can  only  be  undertaken  by  a  skilful  veterinarian, 
and  it  will  principally  consist  in  getting  rid  of  any  inflammation  that  may 
then  exist,  by  local  bleeding  and  physic ;  next,  paring  the  sole  to  the  utmost 
extent  that  it  will  bear ;  rasping  the  ((uarters  as  deeply  as  may  be,  so  that 
they  shall  not  be  too  much  weakened,  or  the  coronary  ring  (see  6,  p.  281) 
injured ;  then  rasping  deeply  likewise  at  the  toe,  and  perhaps  scoring  at 
the  toe.  The  horse  is  afterwards  made  to  stand  during  the  day  in  wet 
clay,  placed  in  one  of  the  stalls  of  his  stable,  and  he  is  moved  at  night  into 
another  stall,  and  his  feet  bound  up  thickly  in  wet  cloths ;  or  he  is  turned 
out  into  wet  pasturage,  with  tips,  or,  if  possible,  without  them,  and  his 
feet  are  frequently  pared  out,  and  the  quarters  hghtly  rasped.  In  five  or 
six  months  the  horn  will  have  grown  fairly  down,  when  he  may  be  taken 
up,  and  shod  with  shoes,  unattached  by  nails  on  the  inner  side  of  the  foot, 
and  put  to  gentle  work.  The  foot  will  be  found  very  considerably  enlarged, 
and  the  owner  will,  perhaps,  think  that  the  cure  is  accomplished ;  and  the 
horse  may,  possibly,  for  a  time  stand  very  gentle  work,  and  the  inner  side 
of  the  foot  being  left  at  liberty,  its  natural  expansive  process  may  be 
resumed.  The  internal  part  of  the  foot,  however,  has  not  healthily 
filled  up  with  the  expansion  of  the  crust.  If  that  expansion  has  been 
effected  forward  on  the  quarters,  the  crust  will  no  longer  be  in  contact 
with  the  lengthened  and  narrowed  heels  of  the  coffin-bone ;  there  will 
not  be  the  natural  adhesion  and  strength,  and  a  very  slight  cause,  or 
even  the  very  habit  of  contraction,  will,  in  spite  of  all  our  care  and  the  free- 
dom of  the  inner  quarter,  in  very  many  instances,  cause  the  foot  to  wire  in 
again  as  badly  as  before. 
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THE  NAYICULAR-JOINT  DISEASE. 


Many  horses  with  well-formed  and  open  feet  become  sadly  and  permanently 
lame ;  and  veterinary  surgeons  haye  been  much  puzzled  to  find  out  why. 
The  farrier  has  had  his  convenient  explanation  "  the  shoulder ;''  but  the 
scientific  practitioner  has  not  been  able  to  discover  an  ostensiUe  cause  of 
lameness  in  the  whole  limb.  There  is  no  one  accustomed  to  horses  who 
does  not  recollect  many  an  instance  of  this.  Mr.  James  Turner  has,  of 
late  years,  thrown  very  considerable  light  on  the  seat  and  cause  of  this 
disease,  although,  as  in  contracted  feet,  the  most  skilful  surgeon  will  rarely 
efiect  a  cure. 

By  reference  to  our  cut,  e,  page  249,  it  will  be  seen  tliat,  bdiind  and 
beneath  the  lower  pastern-bone,  and  behind  and  above  the  heel  of  the  coffin- 
bone,  is  a  small  bone  called  the  navicular  or  shuttle  bone.  It  is  so  placed 
as  to  strengthen  the  union  between  the  lower  pastern  and  the  coffin-bone, 
and  to  enable  the  flexor  tendon,  which  passes  over  it,  in  order  to  be  inserted 
into  the  bottom  of  the  coffin-bone,  to  act  with  more  advantage ;  it  forms  a 
kind  of  joint  with  that  tendon.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  weight  thrown  on 
the  uavicular-bone,  and  from  the  navicular-bone  on  the  tendon ;  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  motion  or  play  between  them  in  the  bending  and  extension 
of  the  pasterns.  Now  it  is  very  easy  to  conceive  that  from  sudden  con- 
cussion, or  from  rapid  and  overstrained  motion,  and  that  perhaps  after  the 
animal  has  been  some  time  at  rest,  and  the  parts  have  not  adapted  them- 
selves for  motion,  that  there  may  be  too  much  play  between  the  bone  and 
the  tendon ;  that  the  delkate  membrane  which  covers  the  bone,  or  the 
cartilage  of  the  bone,  niay  be  bruised,  and  inflamed,  and  destroyed ;  and 
that  all  the  painful  effects  of  an  inflamed  and  opened  joint  may  ensue,  and 
the  horse  may  be  dreadfully  lame.  Numerous  dissections  have  shewn  that 
this  joint,  formed  by  the  tendon  and  the  bone,  has  been  the  frequent,  and, 
we  believe  it  to  be^  the  almost  invariable  seat  of  these  obscure  lamenesses. 
The  membrane  covering  the  cartilage  of  the  bone  has  been  found  in  an 
ulcerated  state ;  the  cartilage  itself  has  been  ulcerated  and  eaten  away ;  and 
tlie  bone  has  become  carious  or  decayed,  and  bony  adhesions  have  ofleu 
taken  place  between  the  navicular  and  the  pastern  and  the  coffin-bones,  and 
this  part  of  the  foot  has  become  completely  disorganised  and  useless.  This 
jouit  is  probably  the  seat  of  lameness,  not  only  in  flat  and  perfect  feet,  but 
in  those  which  become  lame  a/l!er  contraction ;  for  in  proportion  as  the  inner 
frog  is  compressed  by  the  contraction  of  the  heels,  and  the  frog  is  absorbed 
by  that  pressure,  and  the  sole  is  become  concave,  and  the  horny  frog,  and 
the  coffin-bone  too,  thereby  elevated  (see  cut,  page  269),  will  (here  be  less 
room  for  the  action  of  this  joint,  and  more  danger  of  the  tendon  and  the 
delicate  membrane  of  the  navicular-bone  being  crushed  between  that  bone 
and  the  horny  frog. 

Stable  management  has  little  to  do  with  tlie  production  of  this  disease, 
any  further  than  if  a  horse  stands  idle  in  the  stable  several  days,  and  the 
structure  of  the  foot,  and  all  tlie  apparatus  connected  with  motion,  become 
unused  to  exertion,  and  indisposed  for  it,  and  he  be  then  suddenly  and  vio- 
lently exercised,  this  membrane  is  very  hable  to  be  bruised  and  injured. 
Irregular  and  undue  exercise  are  the  causes  in  all  feet ;  but  the  contracted 
foot,  from  its  alteration  of  form,  is  most  in  danger. 

The  cure  is  extremely  uncertain.  The  first  object  is  to  abate  the  inflam- 
mation in  this  very  susceptible  membrane.  Local  bleeding,  poulticmg, 
and  physic  will  be  our  principal  resources.  If  there  be  contraction,  this 
must,  if  possible,  be  removed  by  the  means  already  pomted  out  If  there 
be  not  contraction,  it  will  be  prudent  to  remove  all  surrounding  pressure 
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by  paring  the  sole  and  rasping  the  quarters,  and  using  the  shoe  without 
nails  on  the  inner  quarter.  This  is  a  case,  however,  which  must  be  turned 
over  to  the  veterinary  surgeon,  for  he  alone,  from  his  knowledge  of  the 
anatomy  of  the  foot,  and  the  precise  seat  of  the  disease,  is  competent  to 
treat  it.  If  attacked  on  its  earliest  appearance,  and  before  ulceration  of 
the  membrane  of  the  joint  has  taken  place,  it  may  be  radically  cured,  but 
ulceration  qf  the  membrane  will  be  with  difficulty  healed,  and  caries  of  the 
bone  will  for  ever  remain.  Blistering  the  coronet  will  often  assist  in  pro- 
moting a  cure  by  diverting  the  inflammation  to  another  part,  and  it  will 
materially  quicken  the  growth  of  the  horn ;  and  a  seton  passed  through 
the  frog  by  a  skilful  operator,  and  approaching  as  nearly  as  possible  to  the 
seat  of  disease,  has-been  serviceable. 

In  cases  of  old  contraction,  attended  by  a  short  2Lnd  feeling  step,  neura^ 
tomy,  or  the  cutting  out  of  a  portion  of  the  nerve,  (for  an  explanation  of 
the  nature  and  effects  of  which  see  page  110,)  may  be  resorted  to  with 
decided  advantage.  Not  only  will  the  lameness  be  removed,  but,  by  the 
foot  being  again  brought  fully  and  firmly  upon  the  ground,  the  inner  side 
of  the  shoe  being  unfettered  by  nails,  a  portion  of  the  contraction  may  be 
removed  by  the  sole  being  allowed  to  descend  and  the  foot  to  expand  at 
each  contact  with  the  ground. 

Even  when  the  navicular  joint  is  particularly  suspected,  if  there  be  no 
apparent  inflammation,  (and  that  would  be  readily  detected  by  the  heat  of 
the  foot,)  neurotomy  may  be  practised  with  .the  hope  of  alleviating  the  suf- 
ferings of  the  animal,  and  thus  removing  a  portion  of  the  lameness ;  but  if 
the  lameness  be  extreme,  either  with  or  without  contraction,  and  especially 
if  there  be  heat  about  the  foot,  the  operation  is  dangerous.  There  is,  pro- 
bably, -ulceration  of  the  membrane — ^possibly,  decay  of  the  bone ;  and  the 
additional  friction  to  which  the  parts  would  be  subjected,  by  the  freer  action 
of  the  horse,  the  sense  of  pain  being  removed,  would  cause  that  ulceration 
or  decay  to  proceed  more  rapidly  until  the  foot  would  be  completely  disor- 
ganized, or  the  tendon  would  be  gradually  worn  through  by  rubbing  against 
the  roughened  surface  of  the  bone. 

SAND-CRACK. 

This,  as  its  name  imports,*;  is  a  crack  or  division  of  the  hoof  from  above 
downward,  and  into  which  sand  and  dirt  are  too  apt  to  insinuate  them- 
selves ;  or,  as  some  say,  because  it  most  frequently  occurs  in  sandy  dis- 
tricts, the  heat  of  the  sand  applied  to  the  feet,  giving  them  a  disposition 
to  crack.  They  occur  both  in  the  fore  and  the  hind  feet.  In  the  fore  feet 
they  are  usually  found  in  the  inner  quarter  (see  g*,  p.  254),  but  occasionally 
in  the  outer  quarter,  because  at  the  quarter  is  the  principal  stress  or  effort 
towards  expansion  in  the  foot,  and  the  inner  quarter  is  weaker  than  the 
outar.  In  the  hind  feet  the  crack  is  almost  invariably  found  in  the  front, 
because  in  the  digging  of  the  toe  into  the  ground  in  the  act  of  drawing, 
the  principal  stress  is  in  front 

This  is  a  most  serious  defect.  It  indicates  a  brittleness  of  the  crust, 
sometimes  natural,  but  oflener  the  consequence  of  mismanagement  or  dis- 
ease, which,  in  spite  of  every  means  adopted,  will  probably  be  the  source  of 
future  annoyance.  On  a  hoof  that  has  once  been  thus  divided  no  depend- 
ence can  be  placed,  unless,  by  great  care,  the  natural  suppleness  of  the 
horn  has  been  restored  and  is  retained. 

Sand-crack  may  happen  in  an  instant  from  a  false  step  or  over-exertion ; 
and  therefore  a  horse,  dUiough  he  may  spring  a  saiid-crack  wiihuL  «sl 
hour  afler^the  purchase,  cannot  be  returned  ou  t^voX.  ^iXi^^wtiX* 
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It  is  always  necessary  to  examine  the  inner  quarter  of  the  foot  at  the 
time  of  purchase,  for  it  has  more  than  once  occurred  that,  by  low  dealers, 
and  particularly  at  fairs,  a  sand-crack  has  been  neatly  covered  with  pitch, 
and  then  the  whole  of  the  hoof  having  been  oiled,  the  injury  was  so 
adroitly  concealed  that  an  incautious  person  might  be  easily  deceived. 

The  crack  sometimes  does  not  penetrate  through  the  horn  :  it  then 
causes  no  lameness ;  nevertheless,  it  must  not  be  neglected.  ]jb  shews  that 
brittleness  which  should  make  the  purchaser  pause ;  and,  if  proper  means 
are  not  taken,  it  will  generally  soon  reach  to  the  quick.  It  should  be  pared 
or  rasped  fairly  out ;  and  if  the  paring  or  rasping  has  been  deep,  the  foot 
should  be  strengthened  by  a  coating  of  pitch,  with  coarse  tape  bound  over 
it,  and  covered  by  another  coating  of  pitch,  and  which  may  be  moulded 
and  polished  so  as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  natural  horn. 
Every  crack  should  be  pared  or  rasped  to  ascertain  its  depth.  If  it 
penetrates  through  the  crust,  and  no  lameness  exists,  and  is  situated  low 
down  on  the  foot,  a  firing  iron,  red-hot,  should  be  run  pretty  deeply  above 
and  below  it  to  prevent  its  lengthening ;  the  edges  should  be  a  little  thinned 
to  remove  any  painful  or  injurious  pressure ;  and  it  should  be  bound  up  in 
the  manner  directed,  taking  care  that  the  shoe  does  not  press  upon  the  crust 
Immediately  under  the  crack. 

If  the  crack  has  penetrated  through  the  crust,  and  lameness  has  ensued, 
the  case  is  more  serious.  It  must  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  that 
no  dirt  or  sand  has  got  into  it ;  the  edges  must  be  considerably  thinned ; 
and  if  any  fungus  is  beginning  to  sprout  through  the  crack,  and  is  impri- 
soned and  pinched  there,  it  must  be  destroyed  by  the  application  of  the 
butyr  (chloride)  of  antimony.  This  is  far  preferable  to  the  cautery,  because 
the  edges  of  the  horn  will  not  be  thickened  or  roughened,  and  thus  become 
a  source  of  after  irritation.  The  iron  must  then  be  run  deeply  above  and 
below  the  crack,  as  in  the  other  case ;  a  pledget  of  dry  tow  must  be  placed 
in  the  crack,  with  another  over  it,  and  the  whole  bound  down  as  tightly  as 
possible.  On  the  third  day  the  part  should  be  examined,  and  the  caustic 
again  applied  if  necessary ;  but  if  the  crack  be  dry,  and  defended  by  a  hard 
horny  crust,  the  sooner  the  pitch  plaster  is  put  on  the  better.  The  most 
serious  case  is  when,  from  tread  or  neglect,  the  coronet  is  divided.  The 
growth  of  horn  proceeds  from  the  coronary  ligament,  and  unless  this  is 
perfect  the  horn  will  grow  down  divided.  The  method  to  be  here  adopted 
is  to  run  the  back  of  the  firing-iron  over  the  coronet  at  the  division.  Some 
infiammati'on  will  ensue,  and  when  the  scab  produced  by  the  cautery  peels 
off,  as  it  will  in  a  few  days,  the  division  will  be  obliterated,  and  sound  and 
united  horn  will  grow  down.  In  this  case,  as  in  almost  every  case  of  sand- 
crack,  the  horse  should  be  kept  as  quiet  as  possible.  It  is  not  in  the  power 
of  the  surgeon  to  effect  a  perfect  cure  if  the  owner  will  continue  to  use  the 
animal.  When  the  horn  is  divided  at  the  coronet  it  will  take  five  or  six 
months  for  it  to  grow  fairly  down,  and  not  before  it  is  grown  fairly  down 
should  the  horse  be  used,  even  for  ordinary  work :  but  when  the  horn  is 
grown  an  inch  from  the  coronet  the  horse  may  be  turned  out,  the  foot  being 
well  defended  by  the  pitch  plaster,  and  that  renewed  as  often  as  it  becomes 
loose,  a  bar  shoe  being  worn  chambered  so  as  not  to  press  upon  the  hoof 
immediately  under  the  crack,  and  that  shoe  being  taken  off,  the  sole  pared 
out,  and  any  bulbous  projection  of  the  new  horn  being  removed  once  in 
every  three  weeks. 

To  remedy  the  undue  brittleness  of  the  hoof,  we  know  no  better  applica- 
tion than  that  recommended  in  page  182,  the  sole  being  covered  at  the 
same  time  with  the  common  cow-dung  or  felt  stopping. 
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TREAD,    OR   OVERREACH, 

Under  this  term  are  comprised  bruises  and  wounds  of  the  coronet,  pro- 
duced usually  in  the  hind-feet,  by  the  awkward  habit  of  setting  one 
foot  upon  another,  and  in  the  fore-foot  by  the  hinder  one  over-reaching 
it,  and  wounding  the  other  near  the  heel.  When  properly  treated,  a  tread 
is  seldom  productive  of  much  injury.  If  the  dirt  be  well  washed  out  of  it, 
and  a  pledget  of  tow  dipped  in  Friar's  balsam  be  bound  over  the  wound,  it 
will,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  speedily  heal.  Should  the  bruise  be  exten- 
sive or  the  wound  deep,  a  poultice  may  be  applied  for  one  or  two  days, 
and  then  the  Friar's  balsam,  or  digestive  ointment.  Sometimes  a  soft 
tumour  will  form  on  the  part,  which  will  be  quickly  brought  to  suppuration 
by  a  poultice,  and  when  the  matter  has  run  out  the  ulcer  will  heal  by  the 
application  of  the  Friar's  balsam,  or  a  weak  solution  of  blue  vitriol. 

A  tread,  or  wound  of  the  coronet,  should  never  be  neglected,  lest  gravel 
should  insinuate  itself  into  the  wound,  and  form  deep  ulcerations  called 
sinuses  ox  pipes,  h,n^  which  constitute  quittor;  and  more  particularly  the 
caustic,  too  frequently  used  by  farriers,  should  be  carefully  avoided,  not 
only  lest  quittor  should  be  formed,  but  lest  the  coronary  ligament  should 
be  so  injured  as  to  be  afterwards  incapable  of  throwing  out  perfect  horn. 
This  defect  is  called 

FALSE    QUARTER. 

If  the  coronary  ligament  by  which  the  horn  of  the  crust  is  secreted  is  either 
divided  by  the  original  cut  or  bruise,  or  eaten  through  by  the  caustic,  there 
will  be  a  division  in  the  horn  as  it  grows  down,  either  in  the  form  of  a  per- 
manent sand-crack,  or  one  portion  of  the  horn  overlapping  the  other.  This 
is  not  only  a  very  serious  defect,  and  a  frequent  cause  of  lameness,  but  it  is 
exceedingly  difficult  to  remedy.  The  coronary  ligament  must  be  restored 
to  its  perfect  state,  or  at  least  to  the  discharge  of  its  perfect  function.  Much 
danger  would  attend  the  application  of  the  caustic  in  order  to  effect  this. 
A  blister  is  rarely  sufficiently  active,  and  the  application,  not  too  severely, 
of  a  heated  flat  or  rounded  iron  to  the  coronet  at  the  injured  part  affords 
the  best  chance  of  success;  the  edges,  of  the  horn  on  either  side  of  the 
crack  being  thinned,  the  hoof  supported,  and  the  separated  parts  held 
together  by  a  firm  encasement  of  pitch,  as  described  when  speaking  of  the 
treatment  of  sand-crack.  The  coronet  must  be  examined  at  least  once  in 
every  fortnight  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  desired  union  has  there 
taken  place;  and,  as  a  palliative,  during  the  treatment  of  the  case,  or  if 
the  treatment  should  be  unsuccessful,  a  bar  shoe  may  be  used,  and  care 
taken  that  there  be  no  bearing  at  or  immediately  under  the  separation  of 
the  horn.  This  will  be  best  effected,  if  the  crust  be  thick  and  the  quarters 
strong,  by  paring  off  a  little  of  the  bottom  of  the  crust  at  the  part,  so  that 
it  shall  not  touch  the  shoe ;  but  if  the  foot  be  weak,  an  indentation,  .or 
hollow,  should  be  made  in  the  shoe.  Strain  or  concussion  on  the  imme- 
diate part  will  thus  be  avoided,  and  in  sudden  or  violent  exertion  the  crack 
will  not  be  so  likely  to  extend  upward  again  to  the  coronet,  when  whole 
and  sound  horn  has  begun  to  be  formed  there. 

In  some  cases  false  quarter  assumes  a  less  injurious  character.  The 
horn  grows  down  whole,  but  the  ligament  is  unable  to  secrete  that  which 
is  peifectly  healthy,  and  therefore  there  is  a  narrow  slip  of  horn  of  a  different 
and  lighter  colour.  This  is  sometimes  the  best  result  that  can  be  procured 
when  Uie  surgpeon  has  been  able  to  obliterate  the  absolute  crack  or  separation* 
It  is,  however,  to  be  r^arded  a3  a .  defect^  not  «v]£ku^\x\.  V;^  ^^\v^\!Kg^'^^ 
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horse,  but  indicating  that  he  has  had  sand-crack,  and  that  a  disposition  to 
sand-crack  may  possibly  remain.  There  wi]l  also,  in  the  generality  of 
cases,  be  some  degree  of  tenderness  in  that  quarter,  which  may  prodnoe 
slight  lameness  when  unusual  exertion  is  required  from  the  horse,  or  the 
shoe  is  suffered  long  to  press  on  the  part 

QOITTOR. 

This  has  been  described  as  being  the  result  of  neglected  or  bad  tread  or 
OYcrreach ;  but  it  may  be  the  consequence  of  any  wound  in  the  foot,  and 
in  any  part  of  the  foot  In  the  mUnral  process  of  ulceration,  matter  is 
thrown  out  from  the  wound.  This  precedes  the  actual  healing  of  the  part. 
The  matter  which  is  thrown  out  in  wounds  of  the  foot  is  usually  pent  up 
there,  and,  increasing  in  quantity,  and  thus  urging  its  way  in  every  direc- 
tion, it  forces  the  fleshy  little  plates  of  the  coffin-bone,  from  the  homy  ones 
of  the  crust,  or  the  homy  sole  from  the  fleshy  scde,  or  even  eats  deeply  into 
the  internal  parts  of  the  foot  These  pipes  or  sinuses  run  in  every  direc- 
tion, and  constitute  the  essence  of  quittor. 

If  it  arise  from  a  wound  in  the  bottom  of  the  foot,  the  matter  which  is 
rapidly  formed  is  pent  up  there,  the  nail  of  the  shoe  or  the  Uub  remains 
in  the  wound,  or  the  small  aperture  which  was  made  is  immediately  closed 
again.  This  matter,  however,  continues  to  be  thrown  out,  and  it  separates 
the  homy  sole  from  the  fleshy  one  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  at  length 
forces  its  way  upward,  and  appears  at  the  coronet,  and  usually  at  the 
quarter,  and  there  slowly  oozes  out ;  but  the  aperture  and  the  quantity 
discharged  are  so  small  that  the  inexperienced  person  would  form  no  idea 
of  the  extent  of  the  mischief  within,  and  the  difficulty  of  repairing  it  The 
opening  may  scarcely  admit  a  probe  into  it,  yet  over  the  greater  part  of 
the  quarter  and  the  sole  the  hom  may  have  separated  from  the  foot,  and  the 
matter  may  have  penetrated  under  the  cartilages  and  ligaments,  and  into 
the  coflin  joint ;  and  not  only  so,  but  two  mischievous  results  have  been 
produced, — the  pressure  of  the  matter  wherever  it  has  gone  has  formed 
ulcerations  that  are  indisposed  to  heal,  and  that  require  the  application  of 
strong  and  painful  stimulants  to  induce  them  to  heal ;  and,  worse  than  this, 
the  horn,  once  separated  from  the  sensible  parts  beneath,  will  never  again 
unite  with  them. 

It  will  be  sufficiently  plain  that  the  aid  of  a  skilful  practitioner  is  here 
requisite,  and  also  the  full  exercise  of  the  patience  of  the  proprietor  of  the 
horse.  It  may  be  necessary  to  remove  much  of  the  homy  sole,  which  will 
be  speedily  reproduced  when  the  fleshy  surface  beneath  can  be  brought  to  a 
healtliy  condition  ;  but  if  much  of  the  hom  at  the  quarters  must  be  taken 
away,  five  or  six  months  may  probably  elapse  before  it  will  be  sufficiently 
grown  down  again  to  render  the  horse  useful. 

Measures  of  considerable  severity  are  indispensable.  The  application  cff 
some  caustic  will  alone  produce  a  healthy  action  on  the  ulcerated  surfaces ; 
but  on  the  ground  of  interest  and  of  humanity  we  protest  against  that 
brutal  practke,  or  at  least  the  extent  to  which  it  is  carried,  of  coring  out, 
or  deeply  destroying  the  healthy  as  well  as  the  diseased  parts,  and  parts 
which  no  process  will  again  restore,  which  is  pursued  by  many  ignorant 
fmiths.  The  unhealthy  surface  must  be  removed,  but  the  cartilages  and 
ligaments,  and  even  portions  of  the  bone,  need  not  be  sacrificed. 

The  experienced  veterinary  surgeon  will  ak>ne  be  able  to  counsel  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  horse  when,  in  cases  of  confirmed  quittor,  there  is  reasonable 
hope  of  permanent  cure.    A  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  of  the  foot  is 
aece§$ary  to  enable  him  to  decide  what  parts,  indispensable  to  the  action  of 
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the  animal,  may  have  been  irreparably  injured  or  destroyed,  or  to  save  these 
parts  from  the  destructive  effect  of  torturing  caustics.  When  any  portion 
of  the  bone  can  be  felt  by  the  probe  the  chances  of  success  are  diminished, 
and  the  owner  and  the  operator  should  pause.  When  the  joints  are  exposed 
the  case  is  hopeless ;  yet,  in  a  great  many  instances,  the  bones  and  the 
joints  are  exposed  by  the  remedy  and  not  by  the  disease.  One  hint  may 
not  be  necessary  to  the  practitioner,  but  it  may  guide  the  determination  and 
hopes  of  the  owner :  if,  when  a  probe  is  introduced  into  the  fistulous  orifice 
on  the  coronet^  the  direction  of  the  nniisea  or  pipes  is  backward,  there  is 
much  probability  that  a  perfect  cure  may  be  effected ;  but  if  the  direction  of 
the  sinuses  be  forward,  the  cure  is  at  best  doubtful.  In  the  first  instance, 
there  is  neither  bone  nor  joint  to  be  injured  ;  in  the  other,  the  more  im- 
portant parts  of  the  foot  are  in  danger,  and  the  principal  action  and  con- 
cussion are  found. 

Neglected  bruises  of  the  sole  sometimes  lay  the  foundation  for  quittor. 
When  the  foot  is  flat,  it  is  very  liable  to  be  bniised  if  the^orse  is  ridden  fast 
over  a  rough  and  stony  road ;  or  a  small  stone,  insinuating  itself  between 
the  shoe  and  the  sole,  or  clipped  and  confined  by  the  curvature  of  the  shoe, 
will  frequently  lame  the  horse.  The  heat  and  tenderness  of  the  part,  the 
occasional  redness  of  the  horn,  and  the  absence  of  puncture,  will  clearly 
mark  the  bruise.  The  sole  must  then  be  thinned,  and  particularly  over  the 
braised  part,  and,  in  neglected  cases,  it  must  be  pared  even  to  the  quick,  in 
order  to  asceitain  whether  the  inflammation  has  run  on  to  suppuration. 
Bleeding  at  the  toe  will  be  clearly  indicated, — poultices, — and  such  other 
means  as  h^ve  either  been  described  under  **  Inflammation  of  the  Feet," 
or  will  be  pointed  out  under  the  next  head.  The  principal  causes  of  bruises 
of  the  foot  are  leaving  the  sole  too  much  exposed  by  means  of  a  narrow- 
webbed  shoe,  or  the  smith  paring  out  the  sole  too  closely,  or  the  pressure 
of  the  shoe  on  the  sole,  or  the  introduction  of  gravel  or  stones  between  the 
shoe  and  the  sole. 

PRICK   OR   WOUND    IN   THE    SOLE    OR   CRUST. 

This  k  the  most  frequent  cause  of  quittor.  It  is  evident  that  tlie  sole  is 
very  liable  to  be  wounded  by  nails,  pieces  of  glass,  or  even  sharp  flints,  but 
much  more  frequently  the  fleshy  little  plates  are  wounded  by  the  nail  in 
shoeing ;  or  if  the  nail  does  not  penetrate  through  the  internal  surface  of 
the  crust,  it  is  driven  so  close  to  it  that  it  presses  upon  the  fleshy  parts 
beneath,  and  causes  irritation  and  inflammation,  and  at  length  ulceration. 
When  a  horse  becomes  ^suddenly  lame,  after  the  legs  have  been  carefully 
examined  and  no  cause  of  lameness  appears  in  them,  the  shoe  should  be 
taken  off.  In  many  cases  the  offending  substance  will  be  immediately  de- 
tected, or  the  additional  heat  felt  in  some  part  of  the  foot  will  point  out  the 
•eat  of  injury ;  or,  if  the  crust  be  rapped  with  the  hammer  all  round,  the 
flinching  of  the  horse  will  discover  it ;  or  pressure  with  the  pincers  will 
rmder  it  evident 

When  the  shoe  is  removed  for  this  examination  the  smith  should  never 
be  permitted  to  wrench  it  off,,  but  each  nail  should  be  drawn  separately,  and 
examined  as  it  is  drawn,  when  some  moisture  appearing  upon  it  will  not 
imfrequently  reveal  the  spot  at  whk^h  matter  has  been  thrown  out.  In  the 
ibre-foot  the  injury  will  generally  be  found  on  the  inner  quarter,  and  on  the 
lund-feet  near  the  toe,  these  being  the  thinnest  parts  of  the  fore  and  hind- 

X* — 1. 

Sudden  lameness  occurring  within  two  or  three  days  a^v  th«j  hoL'(^  hA& 
been  abod  will  lead.ua  lo  auspect  tlMi  tbft  anoii^Ya*  >Q««GL\skWS^%  ^^  ^^«^ 
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one  who  considers  the  thinness  of  the  crust,  and  the  difficulty  of  shoeing 
many  feet,  will  hiame  him  for  sometimes  pricking  the  horse.  His  fault  will 
consist  in  concealing  or  denying  that  of  which  he  will  almost  always  be  aware 
at  the  time  of  shoeing,  from  the  flinching  of  the  horse,  or  the  dead  sound,  or 
the  pecuh'ar  resistance  that  may  be  noticed  in  the  driving  of  the  nail.  We 
would  plead  the  cause  of  the  honest  portion  of  a  humble  class  of  men, 
who  discharge  this  mechanical  part  of  their  business  with  a  skill  and  good 
fortune  scarcely  credible ;  but  we  resign  those  to  the  reproaches  and  the 
punishment  of  the  owner  of  the  horse,  who  too  often  and  with  bad  policy 
deny  that  which  accident  or,  possibly,  momentary  carelessness^  might  have 
occasioned,  and  the  neglect  of  which  is  fraught  with  danger,  although  the 
mischief  resulting  from  it  might  at  the  time  be  easily  remedied. 

When  the  seat  of  mischief  is  ascertained,  the  sole  should  be  thinned 
round  it,  and,  especially  at  the  nail-hole,  or  the  puncture,  it  should  be  pared 
to  the  quick.  The  escape  of  some  matter  will  now  probably  tell  the  nature 
of  the  injury,  and  remove  its  consequences.  If  it  be  puncture  of  the  sole 
by  some  nail,  or  any  similar  body,  picked  up  on  the  road,  all  that  will  be 
necessary  is  a  little  to  enlarge  the  opening,  and  then  to  place  on  it  a  pledget 
of  tow  dipped  in  Friar's  balsam,  and  over  that  a  little  common  stopping ; 
or,  if  there  be  much  heat  and  lameness,  a  poultice  should  be  applied. 

The  part  of  the  sole  wounded  and  the  depth  of  the  wound  will  be  taken 
into  consideration.  It  will  be  seen,  by  reference  to  the  cut  in  page  249, 
that  a  deep  puncture  towards  the  back  part  of  the  sole,  and  penetrating  even 
into  the  sensible  frog,  may  not  be  productive  of  serious  consequence.  There 
is  no  great  motion  in  the  part,  and  there  are  no  tendons  or  bones  in 
danger.  A  puncture  near  the  toe  may  not  be  followed  by  much  injury. 
There  is  little  motion  in  that  part  of  the  foot,  and  the  internal  sole  covering 
the  coffin-bone  will  soon  heal;  but  a  puncture  about  the  centre  of  the  sole 
may  wound  the  flexor  tendon  where  it  is  inserted  into  the  coffin-bone,  or 
may  even  penetrate  the  joint  which  unites  the  navicular-bone  with  the 
coffin-bone,  or  ])ierce  through  the  tendon  into  the  joint  which  it  forms 
with  the  navicular-bone,  and  a  degree  of  inflammation  may  ensue,  which, 
if  neglected,  may  be  fatal.  Many  horses  have  been  lost  by  the  smallest 
puncture  of  the  sole  in  these  dangerous  points.  All  the  anatomical  skill 
of  the  veterinarian  should  be  called  into  requisition,  when  he  is  examining* 
the  most  trifling  wound  of  the  foot. 

If  the  foot  has  been  wounded  by  the  wrong  direction  of  a  nail  in  shoeing, 
and  the  sole  be  well  pared  out  over  the  part  ou  the  first  appearance  of 
lameness,  little  more  will  be  necessary  to  be  done.  The  opening  must  be 
somewhat  enlarged,  the  Friar's  balsam  applied,  and  the  shoe  tacked  on, 
with  or  without  a  poultice,  according  to  the  degree  of  lameness  or  heat, 
and  on  the  following  day  all  will  often  be  well.  It  may,  however,  be  pru- 
dent to  keep  the  foot  stopped  for  a  few  days.  If  the  accident  has  been 
neglected,  and  matter  begins  to  be  formed,  and  to  be  pent  up  and  to 
press  on  the  neighbouring  parts,  and  the  horse  evidently  suffers  extreme 
pain,  and  is  sometimes  scarcely  able  to  put  his  foot  to  the  ground,  and 
much  matter  is  poured  out  when  the  opening  is  enlarged,  further  precau- 
tions must  be  adopted.  The  fact  must  be  recollected  that  the  living  and 
dead  horn  will  never  unite,  and  every  portion  of  the  horny  sole  that  has 
separated  from  the  fleshy  sole  above  must  be  removed.  The  separation 
must  be  followed  oa  far  as  it  reaches.  Much  of  the  success  of  the  treat- 
ment depends  on  this.  No  small  strip  or  edge  of  separated  horn  must 
be  suffered  to  press  upon  any  part  of  the  wound.  The  exposed  fleshy  sole 
must  then  be  touched,  but  not  too  severely,  with  the  butyr  (chloride)  of 
aatimonyp  Bome  soft  and  dry  tow  placed  over  the  part,  and  the  foot 
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stopped,  and  a  poultice  placed  over  all  if  the  inflammation  seems  to  require  it. 
On  the  following  day  a  thin  pellicle  of  horn  will  frequently  be  found  over 
a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  wound.  This  should  be,  yet  very  lightly,  touched 
again  with  the  caustic;  but  if  there  be  an  appearance  of  fungus  sprouting 
from  the  exposed  surface,  the  application  of  the  butyr  must  be  more 
severe,  and  the  tow  again  placed  over  it,  so  as  to  afford  considerable 
yet  uniform  pressure.  Many  days  do  not  often  elapse  before  the  new  horn 
covers  the  whole  of  the  wound.  In  these  extensive  openings  the  Friar's 
balsam  will  not  often  be  successful,  but  the  cure  must  be  effected  by  the 
judicious  and  never  too  severe  use  of  the  caustic.  Bleeding  at  the  toe,  and 
physic,  will  be  resorted  to  as  useful  auxiliaries  when  much  inflammation 
arises. 

In  searching  the  foot  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  prick,  there  is  often 
something  very  censurable  in  the  carelessness  with  which  the  horn  is  cut 
away  between  the  bottom  of  the  crust  and  the  sole,  so  as  to  leave  little  or  no 
hold  for  the  nails,  while  some  months  must  elapse  before  the  horn  will 
grow  down  sufliciently  far  for  the  shoe  to  be  securely  fastened. 

When  a  free  opening  has  been  made  below,  and  matter  has  not  broken 
out  at  the  coronet,  it  will  rarely  be  necessary  to  remove  any  portion  of 
the  horn  at  the  quarters,  although  we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  by  the  use 
of  the  probe  that  the  separation  of  the  crust  extends  for  a  considerable 
space  above  the  sole. 

CORNS. 

In  the  angle  between  the  bars  c,  p.  283,  and  the  quarters,  the  horn  of  the 
sole  has  sometimes  a  red  appearance,  and  is  more  spongy  and  softer  than  at 
any  other  part.  The  horse  flinches  when  this  portion  of  the  horn  is  pressed 
upon,  and  there  is  occasional  or  permanent  lameness.  This  disease  of  the 
foot  is  termed  corns  :  bearing  this  resemblance  to  the  corn  of  the  human 
being,  that  it  is  produced  by  pressure,  and  is  a  cause  of  lameness,  but  dif- 
fering from  it  in  that  the  horn,  answering  to  the  skin  of  the  human  foot, 
IS  thin  and  weak,  instead  of  being  thickened  and  hardened.  When  it  is 
neglected,  so  much  inflammation  is  produced  in  that  part  of  the  sensible 
sole,  that  suppuration  follows,  and  to  that,  quittor,  and  the  matter  either 
undermines  the  horny  sole,  or  is  discharged  at  the  coronet. 

The  cause  is  pressure  on  the  sole  at  that  part,  by  the  irritation  of  whkh 
a  small  quantity  of  blood  is  extravasated.  The  horn  is  secreted  in  a  less 
quantity,  and  of  a  more  spongy  nature,  and  this  extravasated  blood  becomes 
inclosed  in  it 

This  pressure  is  produced  in  various  ways.  When  the  foot  becomes 
contracted,  the  part  of  the  sole  inclosed  between  the  external  crust  which 
is  wiring  in,  and  the  bars  which  ere  opposing  that  contraction  (see  cut, 
p.  283),  is  squeezed  as  it  were  in  a  vice,  and  becomes  inflamed  ;  hence  it 
is  rare  to  see  a  contracted  foot  without  corns.  When  the  shoe  is  suffered 
to  remain  on  too  long,  it  becomes  imbedded  in  the  heel  of  the  foot :  the 
external  crust  grows  down  on  the  outside  of  it,  and  the  bearing  is  thrown 
on  this  angular  portion  of  the  sole.  No  part  of  the  sole  can  bear  conti- 
nued pressure,  and  inflammation  and  corns  are  the  result  From  the 
leYigth  of  wear  the  shoe  sometimes  becomes  loosened  at  the  heels,  and 
gravel  insinuates  itself  between  the  shoe  and  the  crust,  and  accumulates  in 
this  angle,  and  even  eats  into  it  and  wounds  it.  The  bars  are  too  fre- 
quently cut  away,  and  then  the  heel  of  the  shoe  must  be  bevelled  inwp^' 
in  order  to  answer  to  this  absurd  and  iuiunoxjkS  ^\\a^v\v^  ^^  ^^ 
and  by  thisi  alaating  direction  of  th^  hed  oi  ttk^  dxo^  Vdw«A-»  « 
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tural  disposition  to  contraction  is  given,  and  the  sole  must  suffer  in  two 
ways,  in  being  pressed  upon  by  the  shoe,  and  being  squeezed  betweeii 
the  outer  crust  and  the  external  portion  of  the  bar.  The  shoe  is  often  made 
unnecessarily  narrow  at  the  heels,  by  which  this  angle,  seemingly  less  dis- 
posed to  bear  pressure  than  any  other  part  of  the  foot,  is  exposed  to 
accidental  bruises.  If,  in  the  paring  out  of  the  foot,  the  smith  should 
leave  the  bars  prominent,  he  too  frequently  neglects  to  pare  away  the  hora 
in  the  angle  between  the  bars  and  the  external  crust ;  or  if  he  cuts  away 
the  bars,  he  scarcely  touches  the  horn  at  this  point ;  and  thus,  before  the 
horse  has  been  shod  a  fortnight,  the  shoe  rests  on  this  angle,  and  produces 
corns.  The  use  of  a  shoe  for  the  fore  feet,  thickened  at  the  heels,  is,  and 
especially  in  weak  feet,  a  source  of  corns,  from  the  undue  bearing  there  is 
on  the  heels,  and  the  concussion  to  which  they  are  subject. 

The  unshod  colt  rarely  has  corns.  The  heels  have  their  natural  power 
of  expansion,  and  the  sensible  sole  at  this  part  can  scarcely  be  imprisoned, 
while  the  projection  of  the  heel  of  the  crust  and  the  bar  is  a  sufficient 
defence  from  external  injury.  Corns  seem  to  be^  to  a  certain  degree,  the 
almost  inevitable  consequence  of  shoeing,  which,  by  limiting,  or  in  a 
manner  destroying,  the  expansibility  of  the  foot,  must,  when  the  sole 
attempts  to  descend,  or  the  coffin  bone  has  a  backward  and  downward 
direction  (see  cut,  p.  249),  imprison  and  injure  this  portion  of  the  sole ; 
and  this  evil  consequence  is  increased  when  the  shoe  is  badly  formed,  or 
kept  on  too  long,  or  when  the  paring  is  omitted  or  injudiciously  extended 
to  the  bars.  By  this  unnatural  pressure  of  the  sole,  blood  is  thrown  out, 
and  enters  into  the  pores  of  the  soft  and  diseased  horn  which  is  then 
secreted :  therefore  we  judge  of  the  existence  and  the  extent  of  the  corn  by 
the  colour  and  softness  of  the  horn  at  this  place. 

The  cure  is  difficult ;  for  as  all  shoeing  has  some  tendency  to  produce 
pressure  here,  it  is  difficult  to  get  rid  of  the  habit  of  throwing  out  this  dis- 
eased horn  when  it  is  once  contracted. 

The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  well  to  pare  out  the  angle  between  the  crust 
and  the  bars.  Two  objects  are  answered  by  this ;  the  extent  of  the  disease 
will  be  ascertained,  and  one  cause  of  it  removed.  A  very  small  drawing 
knife  must  be  used  for  this  purpose.  The  corn  must  be  pared  out  to  the 
very  bottom,  taking  care  not  to  wound  the  sole.  It  will  then  be  discovered 
whether  there  be  any  effusion  of  blood  or  matter  underneath.  If  this 
be  suspected,  an  opening  must  be  made  through  the  horn,  the  matter 
evacuated,  the  separated  horn  taken  away,  the  course  and  extent  of  the 
sinuses  explored,  and  the  treatment  recommended  for  quittor  adopted. 
Should  there  be  no  collection  of  fluid,  the  butyr  of  antimony  should  be 
applied  over  the  whole  extent  of  the  corn,  after  the  horn  has  been  thinned 
as  closely  as  possible.  The  object  of  tliis  is  to  stimulate  the  sole  to 
throw  out  more  healthy  horn.  In  bad  cases  a  bar-shoe  may  be  put  on, 
so  chambered,  that  there  shall  be  no  pressure  on  the  diseased  part.  This 
may  be  worn  for  one  or  two  shoeing-s,  but  not  constantly,  for  there  are  few 
frogs  that  would  bear  the  constant  pressure  of  the  bar-shoe ;  and  the  want 
of  the  pressure  on  the  heel,  generidly  occasioned  by  their  use,  would  pro- 
duce a  softened  and  bulbous  state  of  the  heels,  whkh  would  of  itself  be  an 
inevitable  source  of  lameness. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  corn  is  either  confined  to  the  inner 
quarter  of  the  foot,  or  crust  That  this  should  be  the  case  may  be  easily 
imagined,  from  what  we  have  said  of  contraction  being  most  frequent  in 
the  inner  quarter.  The  shoe,  unfettered  on  tlie  inner  side,  may,  in  com  on 
that  side,  be  applied  with  great  benefit  if  the  country  be  not  too  heavy,  or 
the  pace  required  from  the  horse  too  gitoU 
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Next  is  to  be  considered  the  cause  of  the  corn,  which  a  careful  exami-r 
nation  of  the  foot  and  the  shoe  will  easily  discover.  The  cause  being 
fuscertained,  the  effect  may,  to  a  greoi  extent,  be  afterwards  removed.  Turn- 
ing out  to  grass,  after  the  horn  is  a  little  grown,  first  with  a  bar-shoe,  and 
afterwards  with  the  shoe  fettered  on  one  side,  or  with  tips,  will  often  be 
serviceable.  A  horse  that  has  once  had  corns  to  any  considerable  extent 
should,  at  every  shoeing,  have  the  seat  of  corn  well  pared  out,  and  the 
butyr  of  antimony  applied.  The  seated  shoe  (hereafter  to  be  described) 
should  be  used,  with  a  web  sufficiently  thick  to  cover  the  place  of  corn, 
and  extending  as  far  back  as  it  can  be  made  to  do  without  injury  to  the 
firog. 

Low  weak  heels  should  be  rarely  touched  with  the  knife,  or  anything 
more  be  done  to  them  than  lightly  to  rasp  them,  to  give  them  a  level  sur- 
face. The  inner  heel  should  be  particularly  spared.  Corns  are  seldom 
found  in  the  hind  feet,  because  the  heels  are  stronger  and  the  feet  are  not 
exposed  to  so  much  concussion  ;  and  when  they  are  found  there  they  are 
rarely  or  never  productive  of  lameness. 

THRUSH 

Is  a  discharge  of  offensive  matter  from  the  cleft  of  the  frog.  It  is  inflam- 
mation of  the  lower  surface  of  the  sensible  frog,  and  during  which  pus  is 
secreted  together  with,  or  instead  of  horn.  When  the  frog  is  in  its  sound 
state  the  cleft  sinks  but  a  little  way  into  it;  but  when  it  becomes  contracted 
or  otherwise  diseased,  the  cleft  extends  in  length,  and  penetrates  even  to 
the  sensible  horn  within,  and  through  this  unnaturally  deepened  fissure  the 
thrushy  discharge  proceeds.  It  is  caused  by  anything  that  interferes  with 
the  healthy  structure  and  action  of  the  frog.  We  find  it  in  the  hinder 
feet  oftener  and  worse  than  in  the  fore,  because  in  our  stable  management 
the  hinder  feet  are  too  much  exposed  to  the  pernicious  effect  of  the  dung 
and  the  urine,  moistening,  or  as  it  were  macerating,  and  at  the  same  time 
irritating  them.  The  distance  of  the  hinder  feet  from  the  centre  of  the 
circulation  would,  as  in  the  case  of  grease,  more  expose  them  to  accumu- 
lations of  fluid  and  discharges  of  this  kind.  In  the  fore  feet  thrushes  are 
usually  connected  with  contraction.  We  have  stated  that  they  are  both  the 
cause  and  the  effect  of  contraction.  The  pressure  on  the  firog  from  the 
wiring  in  of  the  heels  will  produce  pain  and  inflammation,  and  the  inflam- 
mation, by  the  increased  heat  and  suspended  function  of  the  part,  will 
dispose  to  contraction.  Horses  of  all  ages,  and  in  almost  all  situations, 
are  subject  to  thrush.     The  unshod  colt  is  frequently  thus  diseased. 

Thrushes  are  not  always  accompanied  by  lameness.  In  a  great  many 
cases  the  appearance  of  the  foot  is  scarcely,  or  not  at  all  altered,  and  the 
disease  can  only  be  detected  by  close  examination,  or  the  peculiar  smell  ot 
the  discharge.  The  frog  may  not  appear  to  be  rendered  in  the  slightest 
degree  tender  by  it,  and  therefore  the  horse  may  not  be  considered  by 
many  as  unsound.  Every  disease,  however,  should  be  considered  as  legid 
unsoundness,  and  especially  a  disease  which,  although  not  attended  with 
present  detriment,  must  not  be  neglected,  for  it  would  eventually  injure  and 
lame  the  horse.  All  other  things  being  right,  a  horse  should  not  be  rejected 
because  he  has  a  slight  thrush,  for  if  the  shape  of  the  hoof  be  not  altered, 
experience  tells  us  that  the  thrush  is  easily  removed ;  yet  if  the  thrush 
be  not  soon  removed,  it  will  alter  the  shape  of  the  foot  and  the  action  of 
the  horse,  and  become  manifest  unsoundness.  The  progress  of  a  neglected 
thrush,  although  sometimes  slow,  is  sure.  TL\iefio|^>Dfe®»&^^  ^x^o^w^Ns^ 
«z€^  it  bmuae^  rougbf  rag^  briUte,  teu4«.   Ta»dM«^«t%^'^'°^^=**^ 
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copious  atid  more  offensive — the  horn  gradually  disappears— a  mass  of 
hardened  mucus  usurps  its  place — this  easily  peels  off,  and  the  sensible 
frog  remains  exposed— the  horse  cannot  bear  it  to  he  touched — fungous 
granuJations  spring  from  it — Ihey  spread  around — the  sole  becomes  under- 
run,  and  canker  steals  over  the  greater  part  of  the  fooL 

There  are  few  errors  more  commou  or  more  dangerous,  than  that  the 
existence  of  tlirush  is  a  matter  of  little  consequence,  or  even,  as  some 
suppose,  a  benefit  to  the  horse, — a  discharge  for  superabundant  humours, — 
and  that  it  should  not  be  dried  up  too  (luickly,  aud  in  some  cases  not 
dried  up  at  all.  If  a  young  colt,  fat  and  full  of  blood,  has  a  bad  thrush, 
with  much  discharge,  it  may  be  prudent  to  accompany  the  attempt  at  cure 
by  a  dose  of  physic  or  a  course  of  diuretics ;  a  few  diuretics  may  nut  be 
injurious  when  we  are  endeavouring  to  dry  up  thrush  in  older  horses  ;  but 
disease  can  scarcely  be  attacked  too  soon  or  subdued  loo  rapidly,  and 
especially  a  disease  which  steals  on  so  insidiously,  and  has  such  fatal  con- 
sequences in  its  train.  If  the  heels  once  begin  to  contract  through  the 
baneful  effect  of  thrush,  it  will  with  difficulty,  or  not  at  all,  be  aflerwarda 
removed. 

.  There  are  many  recipes  to  stop  a  running  thrush.  Almost  every  appli- 
cation of  an  astringent  but  not  too  caustic  nature  will  have  the  eHect. 
The  common  jEgyptiacum  (vinegar  boiled  with  honey  and  verdigreaae) 
is  a  very  good  liniment;  but  the  most  effectual  and  the  safest,  dry- 
ing up  the  discharge  speedily,  but  not  suddenly,  is  a  paste  composed  of 
two  ounces  of  blue  and  one  of  white  vitriol  powdered  as  finely  as  pos- 
sible, and  lubbed  down  with  one  pound  of  tar  and  two  of  lard.  A  pledget 
of  tow  covered  with  it  should  be  introduced  as  deeply  as'i)0s3ible,  yet  with- 
out force,  into  the  clefi  of  the  frog  every  night,  and  removed'  in  the  morn- 
ing before  tile  horse  goes  to  work.  Attention  should  at  the  same  time,  as 
in  other  diseases  of  the  foot,  be  paid  to  the  apparent  cause  of  the  complaint, 
and  that  cause  should  be  carefully  obviated  or  removed.  Before  the  appli- 
cation of  the  paste,  the  frog  should  be  examined,  aud  every  loose  part  of 
the  horn  or  hardened  discharge  removed ;  and  if  much  of  the  frog  be  then 
exposed,  a  larger  and  wider  piece  of  tow  covered  with  the  paste  may  be 
placed  over  it,  in  addition  to  the  pledget  introduced  into  the  cleft  of  the. 
frog.  It  will  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  frog  moist  while  the  cure  is  iu 
progress,  and  this  may  be  done  by  filling  the  feet  with  tow  covered  hy 
common  stopping,  or  using  the  felt  pad,  likewise  covered  with  it.  Turn- 
ing out  would  be  prejudicial  rather  than  of  benefit  tothnishy  feet,  except 
the  dressing  be  continued,  and  the  feet  defended  from  moisture. 


Is  a  separation  of  the  horn  from  the  sensible  part  of  the  foot,  and  the 
aprouting  of  fungous  matter  instead  of  it,  and  occupying  a  portion  of,  or 
even  the  whole  of  the  sole  and  frog.  It  is  the  occasional  consequence  of 
bruise,  puncture,  corn,  quittor,  and  thrush,  and  is  extremely  difficult  to 
cure.  It  is  more  frequently  the  consequenceof  neglected  thrush  than  of  any 
other  disease  of  the  foot.  It  is  oflenest  found  in,  and  is  almost  peculiar 
to  the  heavy  breed  of  cart  horse,  resulting  partly  fi'om  constitutional  pre- 
disposition. Horses  with  white  legs  and  thick  skins,  and  much  hair  upon 
their  legs, — the  very  character  of  many  of  our  dray  horses, — are  subject 
to  canker,  especially  if  they  have  had  an  attack  of  grease,  or  their  heela 
are  habitually  thick  and  greasy.  The  disposition  to  canker  is  certainly 
.  hereditary.  The  dray  horse  likewiae  has  this  disadvantage,  that  in  order 
'  to  give  him /oot-hold,  it  is  necessary  to  laiac  *,\ve  Xiedii  ot  Ww  \vroiM  fctv.  %& 
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liigh,  that  all  pressure  on*  the  frog  is  taken  away,  its  functions"  &i^d 
destroyed,  and  it  is  rendered  liable  to  disease.  Canker,  however,  aris^d 
more  from  the  peculiar  injury  to  which  the  feetof  these  horses  are  subject  frorii 
the  enormous  shoes  with  which  they  are  covered,  the  bulk  of  the  nails 
with  which  these  shoes  are  necessarily  fastened  to  the  foot,  and  the  Strain  ot 
the  foot,  in  the  violent  although  short  exertion  in  moving  heavy  weights  $ 
but  most  of  all  from  the  neglect  of  the  feet,  and  the  tilthiness  of  the  stable 
in  these  establishments.  Although  canker  is  a  disease  most  difficult  to 
remove,  it  is  easily  prevented.  Attention  to  the  punctures'to  which  these 
heavy  horses,  with  their  clubbed  feet  and  brittle  hoofs,  are  more  than  any 
others  subject  in  shoeing,  and  to  the  bruises  and  treads  on  the  coronet,  to 
which  with  their  awkwardness  and  weight  they  are  so  liable,  and  the  greasy 
heels  which  a  very  slight  degree  of  negligence  will  produce  in  them,  and 
to  the  stopping  of  the  thrushes,  which  are  so  apt  in  them  to  run  on  to  the 
separation  of  the  horn  from  tlie  sensible  frog,  will  most  materially  lessen 
the  number  of  cankered  feet.  Where  this  disease  often  occurs,  the  owner  of 
the  team  may  be  well  assured  that  there  is  gross  mismanagement  either  in 
himself,  or  his  horsekeeper,  or  smith,  or  surgeon,  and  it  will  rarely  be  a 
difficult  matter  to  detect  the  precise  nature  of  that  mismanagement. 

The  cure  of  canker  is  the  business  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  most 
harassing  and  tedious  business  it  is.  The  principles  on  which  he  pro- 
ceeds are  first  of  all  to  remove  the  extraneous  fungous  growth,  and  here 
probably  he  will  call  in  the  aid  both  of  the  knife  and  the  caustic,  or 
the  cautery ;  he  will  cut  away  every  portion  of  horn  which  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  separated  from  the  sensible  parts  beneath.  He  will  next 
endeavour  t© .discourage  the  growth  of  fresh  fungus,  and  to  bring  the 
foot  into  th^t  state^  in  which  it  will  again  secrete  healthy  horn :  here 
he  will  remember  that  he  has  to  do  with  the  surface  of  the  foot ;  that  this 
is  a  disease  of  the  surface  only,  and  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  for 
those  deeply-corroding  and  torturing  caustics  which  will  eat  to  the  very 
bone.  A  slight  and  daily  application  of  the  chloride  of  antimony,  and  that 
not  where  the  new  horn  is  forming,  but  only  on  the  surface  which  conti- 
nues to  be  diseased,  and  accompanied  by  as  firm  but  equal  pressure  as  can 
be  made — and  the  careful  avoidance  of  the  slightest  degree  of  moisture — ^the 
horse  being  exercised  or  worked  in  the  mill,  or  wherever  the  foot  will  not  be 
exposed  to  wet — and  that  exercise  adopted  as  early  as  possible,  and  even 
from  the  beginning  if  the  disease  is  confined  to  the  sole  and  frog — these 
means  will  succeed  if  the  disease  is  capable  of  cure.  Humanity,  perhaps, 
will  dictate,  that,  considering  the  long  process  of  cure  in  a  cankered  foot, 
and  the  daily  torture  of  the  caustic,  and  the  suffering  which  would  other- 
wise result  from  so  large  or  exposed  a  surface,  the  nerves  of  the  leg  should 
be  divided  to  take  away  the  sense  of  pain  ;  but  then  especial  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  horse  is  placed  in  such  a  situation,  and  exposed  to  such 
work,  that,  being  unsensible  to  pain,'he  may  not  injuriously  batter  and  bruise 
diseased  parts. 

Medicine  is  not  of  much  in  the  avail  in  the  cure  of  canker.  It  is  a  mere 
local  disease  ;  or  the  only  cause  of  fear  is,  that  so  great  a  determination  of 
blood  to  the  extremities,  having  existed  during  the  long  progress  of  the 
cure,  it  may  in  some  degree  continue,  and  produce  injury  in  another  form. 
Grease  has  occasionally  followed  canker.  They  have,  although  rarely, 
been  known  to  alternate.  When  one  has  become  better,  the  other  has 
appeared,  and  that  for  a  considerable  period.  It  may,  therefore,  be  pru- 
dent, when  the  cure  of  a  cankered  foot  is  nearly  effected,  to  subject  U\a 
horse  to  a  course  of  alteratives  or  diuretics. 
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OSSIFICATION  OF  THE  CARTILAOtS. 

We  have  spoken  (page  288)  of  the  side  cartilages  of  the  foot,  occupying 
(see  cut,  page  254)  a  considerable  portion  of  the  external  side  and  back 
part  of  the  foot.  They  are  designed  to  preserve  the  expansion  of  the  upper 
part  of  the  foot,  and  to  preserve  it,  when  that  of  the  lower  part  is  limited  or 
destroyed  by  shoeing.  These  cartilages  are  subject  to  inflammation,  and 
the  result  of  that  inflammation  is,  that  the  cartilages  are  absorbed,  and  bone 
is  substituted  in  their  stead.  This  ossification  of  the  cartilages  frequently 
accompanies  ringbone,  but  it  may  exist  without  any  affection  of  the  pastern 
joint.  It  is  oflenest  found  in  horses  of  heavy  draught.  It  arises  not  so 
much  from  concussion,  as  from  a  species  of  sprain,  for  the  pace  of  the 
horse  is  slow.  The  cause,  indeed,  is  not  well  understood,  but  of  the  effect 
we  have  too  numerous  instances.  Very  few  heavy  draught  horses  arrive 
at  old  age  without  this  change  of  structure. 

in  the  healthy  state  of  the  foot,  these  cartilages  will  readily  yield  to  the 
pressure  of  the  fingers  on  the  coronet  over  the  quarters,  but,  by  degrees, 
the  resistance  becomes  greater,  and  at  length  bone  is  formed,  and  the  parts 
yield  no  more.  No  evident  inflammation  of  the  foot,  or  great,  or  perhaps 
even  perceptible  lameness  accompanies  this  change :  a  mere  slight  degree 
of  stiffness  may  have  been  observed,  which,  in  a  horse  of  more  rapid  pace, 
would  have  been  lameness.  Even  when  the  change  is  completed,  there 
is  not  in  many  cases  any  thing  more  than  a  slight  increase  of  stiffness,  little 
or  not  at  all  interfering  with  the  usefulness  of  the  horse.  When  this  altered 
structure  appears  in  the  lighter  horse,  the  lameness  is  more  decided,  and 
means  should  be  taken  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  change :  these  are 
blisters  or  firing ;  but,  after  these  parts  have  become  bony,  no  operation 
will  restore  the  cartilas:e. 

o  

Connected  with  ringbone  the  lameness  may  be  very  great.  This  has 
been  spoken  of  in  page  254. 

WEAKNESS  OF  THE  FOOT. 

This  is  more  accurately  a  bad  formation,  than  a  disease ;  often,  indeed,  the 
result  of  disease,  but  in  many  instances  the  natural  construction  of  the  foot. 
The  term  weak  foot  is  familiar  to  every  horseman,  and  the  consequence  is 
too  severely  felt  by  all  who  have  to  do  with  horses.  In  the  slanting  of 
the  crust  from  the  coronet  to  the  toe,  a  less  angle  is  almost  invariably 
formed,  amounting  probably  to  not  more  than  forty  instead  of  forty-five 
degrees ;  and  after  the  horse  has  been  worked  for  one  or  two  years  the  line 
IB  not  straight,  but  a  little  indented  or  hollow,  midway  between  the  coronet 
and  the  toe.  We  have  described  this  as  the  accompaniment  of  pumiced 
feet,  but  it  is  often  seen  in  weak  feet,  which,  although  they  might  become 
pumiced  by  severity  of  work,  do  not  otherwise  have  the  sole  convex.  The 
crust  is  not  only  less  oblique  than  it  ought  to  be,  but  it  has  not  the  smooth, 
even  appearance  of  the  good  foot.  The  surface  is  sometimes  irregularly 
roughened,  but  it  is  much  oftener  roughened  in  circles  or  rings.  The 
form  of  the  crust  likewise  presents  too  much  the  appearance  of  a  cone ;  the 
bottom  of  the  foot  is  unnaturally  wide  in  proportion  to  the  coronet ;  and 
the  whole  of  the  foot  is  generally,  but  not  always,  larger  than  it  should  be. 
When  the  foot  is  lifted,  it  will  often  present  a  round  and  circular 
appearance,  with  a  fullness  of  frog,  that  would  mislead  the  inexperienced, 
and  indeed  be  considered  as  almost  the  perfection  of  structure ;  but,  being 
examined  more  ciosely,  many  glaring  defects  will  be  seen.  The  sole  is 
fat,  and  the  smith  finds  that  it  will  beai  Uttte  oi  no  i^Ti^«   T\»  b«xs  are 
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small  in  size.  They  are  not  cut  away  by  the  smith,  but  they  can  be 
scarcely  said  to  have  any  existence ;  the  heels  are  low,  so  low  that  the 
very  coronet  seems  almost  toibuch  the  ground ;  and  the  crust,  ir  examined, 
seems  scarcely  thick  enough  to  hold  the  nails.  Horses  with  these  feet  can 
never  stand  much  work.  They  will  be  subject  to  corns,  to  bruises  of  the 
sole,  to  convexity  of  the  sole,  to  punctures  in  nailing,  to  breaking  away  of 
the  crust,  to  inflammation  of  the  foot,  and  to  sprain  and  injury  of  the  pas- 
tern, and  the  fetlock,  and  the  flexor  tendon.  These  feet  admit  of  little  im- 
provement. Shoeing  as  seldom  as  may  be,  and  with  a  light,  yet  wide 
concave  web;  little  or  no  paring  at  the  time  of  shoeing,  with  as  little  violent 
work  as  possible,  and  especially  on  rough  roads,  may  protract  for  a  long 
period  the  evil  day,  but  he  who  buys  a  horse  with  these  feet  Will  sooner  or 
later  have  cause  to  repent  his  bargain. 


Chapter  XVII. 

ON  SHOEING.  • 

The  period  when  the  shoe  began  to  be  nailed  to  the  foot  of  the  horse  is 
uncertain.  William  the  Norman  introduced  it  into  our  country. 
_  _  We  have  seen,  in  the  progress  of  our  inquiry,  that  while  it  affords  to  the 
foot  of  the  horse  that  defence  which  seems  now  to  be  necessary  against  the 
destructive  effects  of  our  artificial  and  flinty  roads,  it  has  entailed  on  the 
animal  some  evils.  It  has  limited  or  destroyed  the  beautiful  expansibility 
of  the  lower  part  of  the  foot ;  it  has  led  to  contraction,  although  that 
contraction  has  not  always  been  accompanied  by  lameness ;  in  the  most 
careful  fixing  of  the  best  shoe,  and  in  the  careless  manufacture  and  setting 
on  of  the  bad  one,  much  injury  has  oflen  been  done  to  the  horse  ;"yet, 
as  we  have  already  stated,  to  nothing  like  the  extent  which  some  have 
fancied  or  feared. 

THE  CONCAVE-SEATBD  SHOE. 

The  proper  form  and  construction  of  the  shoe  is  a  subject  deserving  of 
very  serious  inquiry,  for  it  is  most  important  to  ascertain  the  kind  of  shoe 
that  will  do  the  least  mischief  to  the  feet.  We  subjoin  a  cut  of  that  which 
we  strongly  recommend  for  general  purposes.  It  is  in  use  in  many  of  our 
best  forges,  and  is  gradually  superseding  the  flat  and  the  simple  concave 
shoe.     The  following  cut  exhibits  the  near  fore  shoe. 

It  presents  a  perfectly  flat  surface  to  the  ground,  to  give  as  many  points 
of  bearing  as  possible,  except  that,  round  the  outer  edge,  there  is  a  groove 
or  fuller y  in  which  the  nail  holes  are  punched,  so  that,  sinking  into  the 
fuller,  their  heads  project  but  a  little  way,  and  are  soon  worn  down  level 
with  the  shoe.  The  ground  surface  of  the  common  shoe  used  in  the 
country  is  somewhat  convex,  and  the  inward  rim  of  the  shoe  comes  first  on 
the  gpround :  the  consequence  of  this  is,  that  the  weight,  instead  of  being 
borne.fairly  on  the  crust,  is  supported  by  the  nails  and  the  clenches,  which 
must^be  iajUrious  to  the  crust,  and  often  chip  and  tear  it. 

The  Web  of  the  shoe  is  of  the  same  thicfcaea%  lYaovx^wiV^  ^wsv'^^\Rfc\a 
the  heeU  mi  it  k  0ttfficientIy  Yride  to  guM^  \Jaft  ^o\^  ^\wsv\i^xaa?5»^  ^soS^ 


as  wide  at  the  heel  as  the  frog  ijill  permit,  in  order  to  cover  the  seat  of 

On  the  foot  side  it  is  seated.  The  outer  part  of  it  is  accurately  flat,  and 
of  the  width  of  the  crust,  and  designed  to  support  the  crust,  and  the 
crust  only,  for  it  has  already  been  proved  that  by  the  crust  alone,  or  rather 
by  ttie  union  between  the  numerous  little  plates  proceeding  from  the  crust 
and  the  covering'  of  tlie  coffin-bone,  the  whole  weight  of  the  horse  is  sup- 
ported. Towards  the  heel  this  flattened  part  is  wider  and  occupies  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  web,  to  support  (see  page  283)  tlie  heel  of  the 
crust  and  its  reflected  part  the  bar :  thus,  while  it  defends  the  horn  in- 
eluded  within  this  angle  from  injury,  it  gives  that  equal  pressure  upon  the 
bar  and  the  crust,  which  is  the  best  preventive  against  corn,  and  a  powerful 
obstacle  to  contraction. 

It  is  fastened  to  the  foot  by  nine  iiails,  five  on  the  oulside,  and  four  on 
the  inner  side  of  the  shoe  ;  those  on  the  outside  ex.(ending  a  little  fanher 
down  towards  the  heel,  because  the  outside  heel  is  thicker  and  stronger, 
and  there  is  more  nail-hold  ;  the  last  nail  on  the  inner  quarter  being  farther 
from  the  heel  on  account  of  the  weakness  of  that  quarter.  For  feel  not  too 
large,  and  where  moderate  work  only  is  required  from  the  horse,  four  nails 
on  the  outside,  and  three  on  the  inside,  will  be  siidicient ;  and  the  last  nail 
being  far  from  the  heels,  will  allow  more  expansion  there. 

The  inside  part  of  the  web  is  bevelled  off,  or  rendered  concave,  that  it 
may  not  press  upon  the  sole.  Notwithstanding  our  iron  fetter,  the  sole 
does,  although  to  a  very  inconsiderable  extent,  descend  when  the  foot  of 
the  horse  is  put  on  the  ground.  It  is  unable  to  bear  constant  or  even 
occasional  pressure,  and  if  it  came  in  contact  with  the  shoe,  the  sensible 
sole,  between  the  horny  sole  and  Ihe  coffin-bone,  would  be  bruised,  and 
lameness  would  ensue.  Many  of  our  horses,  from  too  early  and  undue 
work,  have  the  natural  concave  sole  flattened,  and  the  disposition  to  de- 
scend and  the  degree  of  descent  are  thereby  increased.  The  concave  shoe 
prevents,  even  in  this  case,  the  possibility  of  injury,  because  the  sole  can 
never  descend  ia  the  degree  in  which  theshoeis  bevelled.  A  shoe  bevelled 
MJI  further  is  necessajj  to  protect  the  projecting  ot  ^>Hnvw4fe(A. 
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1^  While  the  horse  is  travelling,  dirt  and  gravel  are  apt  to  insinuate  them- 
selves between  the  web  of  the  shoe  and  the  sole.  If  the  shoe  were  flat 
they  would  be  easily  retained  there,  and  would  bruise  th^  sole  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  injury ;  but  when  the  shoe  is  thus  bevelled  off,  it  is  scarcely  pos- 
sible for  them  to  remain.  They  must  be  shaken  out  every  time  the  foot 
comes  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

The  web  of  the  shoe  is  Hkewise  of  that  thickness,  that  when  the  foot  is 
properly  pared,  the  prominent  part  of  the  frog  shall  lie  just  within  and  above 
its  ground  surface,  so  that  in  the  descent  of  the  sole  the  frog  shall  come 
sufficiently  on  the  ground,  to  enable  it  to  act  as  a  wedge,  and  to  expand 
the  quarters,  while  it  is  defended  from  the  wear  and  injury  it  would  receive 
if  it  came  on  the  ground  with  the  first  and  full  shock  of  the  weight. 

The  nail  holes  are,  on  the  ground  side,  placed  as  near  the  outer  edge  of 
the  shoe  as  they  can  safely  be,  and  brought  out  near  the  inner  edge  of  the 
seating.  The  nails  thus  take  a  direction  inward,  resembling  the  direction 
of  the  crust  itself,  and  take  firmer  hold ;  while  the  strain  upon  them  in  the 
common  shoe  is  altogether  prevented  ;  and,  the  weight  of  the  horse  being 
thrown  on  a  flat  surface,  contraction  is  not  so  likely  to  be  produced. 

The  smith  sometimes  objects  to  the  use  of  this  shoe  on  account  of  its 
not  being  so  easily  formed  as  one  composed  of  a  bar  of  iron,  either  flat  or 
a  little  bevelled.  It  likewise  occupies  more  time  in  the  forming ;  but  these 
objections  would  vanish,  when  the  owner  of  the  horse  declared  that  he 
would  have  him  shod  elsewhere ;  or  when  he  consented,  as  in  justice  he 
should,  to  pay  somewhat  more  for  a  shoe  that  required  better  workman- 
ship and  longer  time  in  the  construction. 

THE   PREPARATION  OF  THE  FOOT. 

We  will  suppose  that  the  horse  is  sent  to  the  forge  to  be  shod.  If  the 
master  would  occasionally  accompany  him  there,  he  would  find  it  much  to 
his  advantage.  The  old  shoe  must  be  first  taken  off.  We  have  something 
to  observe  even  on  this.  It  was  retained  on  the  foot  by  the  ends  of  the 
nails  being  twisted  off,  turned  down,  and  clenched.  These  clenches 
should  be  first  raised,  which  the  smith  seldom  takes  the  trouble  thoroughly 
to  do  :  but  after  going  carelessly  round  the  crust  and  raising  one  or  two 
of  the  clenches,  he  takes  hold  first  of  one  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  then  of  the 
other,  and  by  a  violent  wrench  separates  them  from  the  foot,  and  by  a 
third  wrench,  applied  to  the  middle  of  the  shoe,  he  tears  it  off.  By  this 
means  he  must  enlarge  every  nail  hole,  and  weaken  the  future  hold,  and 
sometimes  tear  off  portions  of  the  crust,  and  otherwise  injure  the  foot. 
The  horse  generally  shews  by  his  flinching  that  he  suffers  by  the  violence 
with  which  this  preliminary  operation  is  performed.  The  clenches  should 
always  be  raised  or  filed  off;  and  where  the  foot  is  tender,  or  the  horse  is 
to  be  examined  for  lameness,  each  nail  should  be  partly  punched  out. 
Many  a  stub  is  left  in  the  crust,  the  source  of  future  annoyance,  when  this 
unnecessary  violence  is  used. 

The  shoe  having  been  removed,  the  smith  proceeds  to  rasp  the  edges  of 
the  crust.  Let  not  the  stander-by  object  to  the  apparent  violence  which  he 
uses,  or  fear  that  the  foot  will  suffer.  It  is  the  only  means  he  has,  with 
safety  to  his  instruments,  to  detect  whether  any  stubs  remain  in  the  nail- 
holes  ;  and  it  is  the  most  convenient  method  of  removing  that  portion  of 
the  crust  into  which  dirt  and  gravel  have  insinuated  themselves. 
'.  Next  comes  the  important  process  of  paring  out,  with  regard  to  which 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  lay  down  any  specific  rules.  Tlv\s»^  Vnss^- 
«ver,  we  can  say  with  confidence,  that  mote  VnyiBrj  Y^aa  Xi^^ti.  ^wn&  V\  ^^ 
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neglect  of  paring-,  than  by  carrying  it  to  too  great  an  extent.  The  act 
of  paring  is  a  work  of  much  more  labour  than  the  proprietor  of  the 
horse  often  imagines;  the  smith,  except  he  be  overiooked,  will'  give 
himself  as  little  trouble  about  it  as  he  can ;  and  that,  which  in  the  unshod 
foot,  would  be  worn  away  by  contact  with  the  ground,  is  suffered  to  accu- 
mulate month  after  month,  until  the  elasticity  of  the  sole  is  destroyed,  and 
it  can  no  longer  descend,  and  the  functions  of  the  foot  are  impeded,  and 
foundation  is  laid  for  corn,  and  contraction,  and  navicular  disease,  and  in- 
flammation. That  portion  of  horn  should  be  left  on  the  sole,  which  will 
defend  the  internal  parts  from  beitig  bruised,  and  yet  suffer  the  external 
sole  to  descend.  How  is  this  to  be  measured?  The  strong  pressure  of 
the  thumb  of  the  smith  will  be  the  best  guide.  The  buttress,  that  most 
destructive  of  all  instruments,  being  banished  from  the  respectable  forge, 
the  smith  sets  to  work  with  his  drawing  knife,  and  he  removes  the  growth 
of  horn,  until  the  sole  will  yield,  although  in  the  slightest  possible  degree, 
to  the  very  strong  pressure  of  his  thumb.  The  proper  thickness  of  horn 
will  then  remain. 

If  the  foot  has  been  previously  neglected,  and  the  horn  is  become  very 
hard,  the  owner  must  not  object  if  the  smith  resorts  to  some  means  to 
soften  it  a  little ;  and  if  he  takes  one  of  his  flat  irons,  and  having  heated  it, 
draws  it  over  the  sole,  and  keep  it  a  little  while  in  contact  with  it.  When 
the  sole  is  thick,  this  rude  and  apparently  barbarous  method  can  do  no 
harm,  but  it  should  never  be  permitted  with  the  sole  that  is  regularly 
pared  out. 

The  quantity  of  honi  to  be  removed  in  order  to  leave  the  proper  degree 
of  thickness  will  vary  with  different  feet.  From  the  strong  foot  a  great  deal 
must  be  taken.  From  the  concave  foot  the  horn  may  be  removed  until 
the  sole  will  yield  to  a  moderate  pressure.  From  the  flat  foot  little  need  be 
pared ;  while  the  pumiced  foot  will  spare  nothing  but  the  ragged  parts. 

The  paring  being  nearly  completed,  the  knife  and  the  rasp  of  the  smith 
must  be  a  little  watched,  or  he  will  reduce  the  crust  to  a  level  with  the 
sole,  and  thus  endanger  the  bruising  of  the  sole  by  its  pressure  on  the 
edge  of  the  seating.  The  crust  should  be  reduced  to  a  perfect  level,  all 
round,  but  left  a  little  higher  than  the  sole. 

The  heels  will  require  very  considerable  attention.  From  the  stress 
which  is  thrown  on  the  inner  heel,  and  from  the  weakness  of  the  quarter 
there,  it  usually  wears  considerably  faster  than  the  outer  one  ;  and,  if  an 
equal  portion  of  horn  were  pared  from  it,  it  would  be  left  lower  than  the 
outer  heel.  The  smith  should,  therefore,  accommodate  his  paring  to  the 
comparative  wear  of  the  heels,  and  be  very  careful  to  leave  them  precisely 
level. 

If  the  reader  will  recollect  what  we  have  said  of  the  intention  and  action 
of  the  bars,  he  will  readily  perceive  that  the  smith  should  be  checked 
in  his  almost  universal  fondness  for  opening  the  heels,  or,  more  truly, 
removing  that  which  is  the  main  impediment  to  contraction.  That  portion 
of  the  heels  between  the  inflection  of  the  bar  and  the  frog  should  scarcely 
be  touched,  at  least  nothing  but  the  ragged  and  detached  parts  should  be 
cut  away.  The  foot  may  not  look  so  pretty,  but  it  will  last  longer  without 
contraction. 

The  bar  likewise  should  be  left  fully  prominent,  not  only  at  its  first  in- 
flection, but  as  it  runs  down  the  side  of  the  frog.     The  heel  of  our  shoe  is 
designed  to  rest  partly  on  the  heel  of  the  foot,  and  partly  on  the  bar,  for 
reasons  that  have  been  already  stated.     If  the  bar  is  weak,  the  growth  of 
it  should  be  encouraged^  and  it  should  be  scarcely  touched  at  the  shoeing 
until  It  has  attained  a  level  with^thejcrust    "We  lecaW  U>  l\ifc  ttw\Ved\KreL  o€ 
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our  readers,  the  observation  which  we  have  made  in  page  283,  that  the 
destruction  of  the  bars  not  only  leads  to  contraction  by  removing  a  power- 
ful impediment  to  it,  but  by  adding  a  still  more  powerful  cause  in  the 
slanting  direction  which  is  given  to  the  bearing  at  the  heels,  when  the  bar 
does  not  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  weight. 

f^  It  will  also  be  apparent  that  the  horn  between  the  crust  and  the  bar 
should  be  carefully  pared  out.  Every  horseman  has  observed  the  relief 
which  is  given  to  the  animal  lame  with  corns  when  this  angle  is  well 
thinned ;  a  relief,  however,  which  is  but  temporary,  for  when  the  horn 
grows  again  and  the  shoe  presses  upon  it,  the  torture  of  the  animal  is 
renewed. 

^  The  degree  of  paring  to  which  the  frog  must  be  subjected  will  depend 
on  its  prominence,  and  on  the  shape  of  the  foot.  The  principle  has  already 
been  stated,  that  it  must  be  left  so  far  projecting  and  prominent,  that  it 
shall  be  just  within  and  above  the  lower  surface  of  the  shoe,  it  will  then 
descend  with  the  sole,  sufficiently  to  discharge  the  functions  which  we 
have  attributed  to  it.  If  it  be  lower,  it  will  be  bruised  and  injured  ;  if  it  be 
higher,  it  cannot  come  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  thus  be  enabled  to 
do  its  duty.  The  ragged  parts  must  be  removed,  and  especially  those 
occasioned  by  thrush,  but  the  degree  of  paring  must  depend  entirely  on 
this  principle. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  office  of  the  smith  requires  some  skill  and  judg- 
ment in  order  to  be  properly  discharged  ;  and  the  horse  proprietor  will  find 
it  his  interest  occasionally  to  visit  the  forge  and  complain  of  the  careless,  or 
idle,  or  obstinate,  and  reward,  by  some  trifling  gratuity,  the  expert  and 
diligent.  He  should  likewise  remember  that  a  great  deal  more  depends 
on  the  paring  out  of  the  foot  than  on  the  construction  of  the  shoe  ;  that 
few  shoes,  except  they  press  upon  the  sole,  or  are  made  outrageously  bad, 
will  lame  the  horse ;  but  that  he  may  be  very  easily  lamed  from  ignorant 
and  improper  paring  out  of  the  foot. 

THE  PUTTING  ON  OP  THE  SHOE. 

The  foot  being  thus  prepared,  the  smith  looks  about  for  a  shoe.  He 
should  select  one  that  as  nearly  as  possible  fits  the  foot,  or  may  be  altered 
to  the  foot.  He  will  sometimes  care  little  about  this,  for  he  can  easily 
alter  the  foot  to  the  shoe.  The  toe-knife  is  a  very  convenient  instrument 
for  him,  and  plenty  of  horn  can  be  struck  off  with  it,  or  removed  by  the 
rasp,  to  make  the  foot  as  small  as  the  shoe ;  while  he  cares  little,  although 
by  this  destructive  method  the  crust  is  materially  thinned  where  it  should 
receive  the  nail,  and  the  danger  of  puncture  is  increased,  and  the  danger  of 
pressure  upon  the  sole  is  increased,  and  a  foot  so  artificially  diminished  in 
size  will  soon  grow  over  the  shoe,  to  the  hazard  of  considerable  or  perma-^ 
nent  lameness. 

While  choosing  the  shoe  we  must  once  more  refer  to  the  shape  of  our 
pattern  shoe;  the  web  is  of  equal  thickness  from  toe  to  heel.  A  shoe, 
thinner  at  the  heel  than  at  the  toe,  by  letting  down  the  heel  too  low,  is  apt 
to  produce  sprain  of  the  flexor  tendon,  and  a  shoe  thicker  at  the  heels 
than  at  the  toe  is  fit  only  to  elevate  the  frog,  to  the  destruction  of  its 
function,  and  to  its  own  certain  disease,  and  also  to  press  upon  and  to 
batter  and  to  bruise  that  part  of  the  foot  which  is  soonest  and  most  des-" 
tructively  injured. 


^^*  raise 


eKpetlient  not  only  that  the  foot  and  grouud  surface  of  the  slioe 
should  be  most  accurately  level,  but  that  the  crust  should  be  esaetly  sraoolhed 
and  fitted  to  the  shoe.  Much  skill  and  time  are  necessary  to  do  this 
perfectly  with  the  drawing  knife.  The  smith  bus  adopted  a  method  of 
more  quickly  and  more  accurately  adapting  the  shoe  to  llie  foot  He  pares 
the  crust  as  level  as  he  can,  and  then  he  takes  the  shoe,  at  a  heat  some- 
thing below  a  red  heat,  and  applies  it  to  the  foot,  and  detects  any  little 
elevations  by  the  deeper  colour  of  the  burned  horn.  Tliis  practice  has  been 
much  inveighed  against ;  but  it  is  the  abuse  and  not  the  use  of  the  Ihing 
which  is  to  be  condemned.  If  the  shoe  be  not  too  hot,  nor  held  too  long 
on  the  foot,  an  accuracy  of  adjusimeiit  is  thus  obtained,  which  the  knife 
would  be  long  in  producing,  or  would  not  produce  at  all.  If,  however, 
the  shoe  is  made  to  burn  its  way  to  its  seat  with  little  or  no  previous  pre- 
paration of  the  foot,  the  heat  must  be  injurious  both  to  the  sensible  and 
insensible  parts  of  the  foot. 

The  heels  of  the  shoe  should  be  examined  as  to  their  proper  width. 
Whatever  be  the  custom  of  shoeing  the  horses  of  dealers,  and  the  too  pre- 
valent practice  in  the  metropolis,  of  giving  the  foot  an  open  appearauce, 
although  the  back  part  of  it  is  ttiereby  exposed  to  injury,  nothing  is  more 
certain,  than  that  in  the  horse  for  work,  the  heels,  and  particularly  the 
seat  of  corn,  can  scarcely  be  too  well  covered.  Part  of  the  shoe  projecting 
outward  can  be  of  no  possible  good,  but  rather  an  occasional  source  of 
mischief,  and  especially  in  a  heavy  country.  A  shoe,  the  web  of  which 
projects  inward  as  far  as  it  can,  without  touching  the  frog,  affords  protec- 
tion to  the  angle  between  the  bars  and  the  crust. 

Of  the  manner  of  attaching  the  shoe  to  Uic  foot  the  owner  can  scarcely 
be  a  competent  judge;  lie  can  only  take  care  that  the  shoe  itself  shall  not 
be  heavier  than  the  work  requires — that  for  work  a  little  hard  the  shoe 
shall  still  be  light,  with  a  bit  of  steel  welded  into  the  toe — that  the  nuils 
shall  be  as  small,  and  as  few,  and  as  far  from  the  heels,  as  may  be  con- 
sistent with  the  security  of  the  shoe ;  and  that,  for  liglit  work  at  least,  the 
shoe  shall  not  be  driven  on  so  closely  and  firmly  as  is  oflen  done,  uor  the 
points  of  the  nulls  be  brought  out  so  high  up  as  is  generally  practised. 

There  are  few  cases  in  which  the  use  of  calkins  (a  turning  up  and  elevation 
of  the  heel)  can  be  admissible  in  the  fore-feet,  e:icept  iu  frosty  weather,  to 
prevent  the  slipping  of  the  feel,  Jf,  however,  calkins  are  used,  let  them  be 
placed  on  both  feet.  If  the  outer  heel  only  be  raised  with  the  calkin,  as  is 
too  often  the  case,  the  weight  cannot  he  thrown  evenly  on  the  foot,  and 
undue  straining  and  injury  of  some  part  of  the  foot  or  of  the  leg  must  be  the 
lecessary  conseiiuences.     Few  things  deserve  more  the  attention  of  tlie 

Tseman  than  this  most  absurd  and  injurious  of  all  the  practiees'of  the 

rge  One  quarter  of  an  hour's  walking,  with  one  side  of  the  shoe  or  boot 
raised  considerably  above  the  other,  will  painfully  convince  us  of  what  the 
horse  must  sulfer  from  this  loo  common  oielliod  of  shoeing.  We  cannot 
excuse  it  even  in  the  hunting  shoe.  If  the  borse  be  ridden  far  to  cover,  or 
galloped  over  much  hiu-d  and  flinty  ground,  he  will  inevitably  sulfer  from  this 
unequal  distribution  of  the  weight  If  the  calkin  be  put  on  the  outer  heel 
to  prevent  the  horse  from  slipping,  either  the  horn  of  that  heel  should  be 
lowered  to  a  corresponding  degree,  or  the  other  heel  of  the  shoe  should  be 
raised  to  the  same  level  by  a  gradual  thickening.  Of  the  use  of  calkins  in 
Ibe  hiader  foot,  we  shall  presently  speak, 
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CLIPS. 

These 'ate  portions  of  the  upper  edge  of  the  shoe,  hammered  out,  and 
turned  up  so  as  to  embrace  the  lower  part  of  the  crust,  and  which  is  usually 
pared  out  a  little  to  receive  the  clip.  They  are  very  useful,  as  more  securely 
attaching  the  shoe  to  the  foot,  and  relieving  the  cnist  from  that  stress  upon  the 
nails  which  would  otherwise  be  injurious.  A  clip  at  the  toe  is  almost  necessary 
in  every  draught  horse,  and  absolutely  so  in  the  horse  of  heavy  draught,  to 
prevent  the  shoe  from  being  loosened  or  torn  off  by  the  stress  which  is  thrown 
upon  the  toe  in  the  act  of  drawing.  A  clip  on  the  outside  of  each  shoe  at 
the  beginning  of  the  quarters  will  give  ^security  to  it.  Clips  are  likewise 
necessary  on  the  shoes  of  all  heavy  horses,  and  of  all  others  who  are  dis- 
posed to  stamp,  or  violently  paw  with  their  feet,  and  thus  incur  the  danger 
of  displacing  the  shoe ;  but  they  are  evils,  in  that  they  press  upon  the  crust 
as  it  grows  down,  and  should  only  be  used  when  circumstances  absolutely 
require  them. 

THE    HINDER   SHOE. 

In  forming  the  hinder  shoes  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  hind  limbs  are 
the  principal  instruments  in  progression,  and  that  in  every  act  of  progres- 
sion, except  the  walk,  the  toe  is  the  point  on  which  the  whole  frame  of  the 
animal  turns,  and  from  which  it  is  propelled.  This  part,  then,  should  be 
strengthened  as  much  as  possible ;  and,  therefore,  the  hinder  shoes  are 
made  broader  at  the  toe  than  the  fore  ones,  and  the  toe  of  the  foot,  which 
is  naturally  broader  than  that  of  the  fore-foot,  is  still  further  widened  by 
rasping.  Another  good  effect  is  produced  by  this,  that  the  hinder  foot  being 
shortened  there  is  less  danger  of  overreaching  or  forging^  and  especially 
if  the  shoe  be  wider  on  the  foot  surface  than  on  the  ground  one ;  and  thus 
the  shoe  is  made  to  slope  inward,  and  is  a  little  within  the  toe  of  the  crust. 
The  shape  of  the  hinder  foot  is  somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  fore 
foot ;  it  is  straighter  in  the  quarters,  and  the  shoe  must  have  the  same 
shape.  For  carriage  and  draught  horses  generally,  calkins  may  be  put 
on  the  heels,  because  the  animal  will  be  thus  enabled  to  dig  his  toe  more 
firmly  into  the  ground,  and  urge  himself  forward,  and  throw  his  weight 
into  the  collar  with  greater  advantage.  But  the  calkins  must  not  be  too 
high,  and  they  must  be  of  an  equal  height  on  each  heel ;  otherwise,  as  has 
been  stated  with  regard  to  the  fore  feet,  the  weight  will  not  be  fairly  distri- 
buted over  the  foot,  and  some  part  of  the  foot  or  of  the  leg  will  materially 
suffer.  The  nails  in  the  hinder  shoe  may  be  placed  nearer  to  the  heel  than 
in  the  fore  shoe,  because,  from  the  comparative  little  weight  and  concus- 
sion thrown  on  the  hinder  feet,  there  is  not  so  much  danger  of  contraction. 

DIFFERENT   KINDS   OF   SHOES. 

The  shoe  will  vary  in  substance  and  weight  with  the  kind  of  foot,  and  the 
nature  of  the  work.  A  weak  foot  should  never  wear  a  heavy  shoe,  nor  any 
foot  a  shoe  that  will  last  longer  than  a  month.  Here,  perhaps,  we  may  be 
permitted  to  caution  the  horse-proprietor  against  having  his  cattle  shod 
too  much  by  contract,  unless  he  binds  down  his  farrier  or  surgeon  to 
remove  the  shoes  once  at  least  in  every  month  ;  for  if  the  contractor,  by  a 
heavy  shoe,  and  a  little  steel,  can  cause  five  or  six  weeks  to  intervene 
between  the  shoeings,  he  will  do  so,  although  the  feet  of  the  horse  must 
necessarily  suffer.  The  shoe  should  never  be  ixesLWt  XJaasv^^^^-^^^- 
quires.    An  ounce  or  two  iu  the  y^eigU  o?  l\x^  ^^VQ^  ^^Sw  ^^^  \s^\ifc\w! 
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the  end  of  a  hard  day's  work.  This  is  acknowledged  in  the  hunter's  shoe, 
which  is  narrower  and  lighter  than  that  of  the  hackney  with  even  smaller 
feet  than  the  hunter ;  and  it  is  more  decidedly  acknowledged  in  the  racer, 
who  wears  a  shoe  only  sufficiently  thick  to  prevent  it  from  bending  when 
used. 

THE    HUNTING   SHOE. 

The  hunter's  shoe  is  different  from  that  of  the  hackney  in  shape  as  well  as 
weight.  It  is  not  so  much  bevelled  off  as  the  common  concave  seated 
shoe.  Sufficient  space  alone  is  left  for  the  introduction  of  a  picker  between 
the  shoe  and  the  sole,  otherwise,  in  going  over  heavy  ground,  the  clay  will 
get  in,  and  by  its  tenacity  loosen,  and  even  tear  off  the  shoe.  The  heels 
likewise  are  somewhat  shorter,  that  they  may  not  be  torn  off  by  the  toe  of 
the  hind-feet  when  galloping  fast,  and  the  outer  heel  is  frequently  and  in-r 
judiciously  turned  up  to  prevent  slipping.  The  reader  will  remember 
what  we  have  just  said  of  this.  If  calkins  are  necessary,  let,  at  least,  both 
heels  have  an  equal  bearing. 

THE   BAR-SHOB. 

A  bar-shoe  is  a  very  useful  contrivance.  It  is  the  continuation  of  the 
common  shoe  round  the  heels,  and  by  means  of  it  the  pressure  may  be 
taken  off  some  tender  part  of  the  foot  and  thrown  on  another  which  is 
better  able  to  bear  it,  or  more  widely  and  equally  diffused  over  the  whole 
foot  It  is  principally  resorted  to  in  cases  of  corn>  the  seat  of  which  it 
perfectly  covers — in  pumiced  feet,  the  soles  of  which  may  be  thus  elevated 
above  the  ground  and  secured  from  pressure, — in  sand-crack,  when  the  pres* 
sure  may  be  removed  from  the  fissure  and  thrown  on  either  side  of  it — ^in 
thrushes,  when  the  frog  is  tender,  or  is  become  cankered,  and  requires  to  be 
frequently  dressed,  and  the  dressing  can  by  this  means  alone  be  retained. 
In  these  cases  the  bar-shoe  is  an  excellent  contrivance,  if  worn  only  for  one 
or  two  shoeings,  or  as  long  as  the  disease  requires  it  to  be  worn,  but  it  must 
be  left  off  as  soon  as  it  can  be  dispensed  with.  If  it  be  used  for  the  protec- 
tion of  a  diseased  foot,  however  it  may  be  chambered  and  laid  off  the  frog, 
it  will  soon  be  flattened  down  upon  it ;  or  if  the  pressure  of  it  be  thrown 
on  the  frog  lo  relieve  the  sand-crack  or  the  com,  that  frog  must  be  very 
strong  and  healthy  which  can  long  bear  the  great  and  continued  pressure. 
More  mischief  is  often  produced  in  the  frog  than  previously  existed  in  the 
part  which  was  relieved.  It  will  be  plain  that  in  the  use  of  the  bar-shoe  for 
corn  or  sand-crack,  the  crust  and  the  fix)g  should  be  precisely  on  a  level, 
and  the  bar  should  be  the  widest  part  of  the  shoe,  to  afford  as  extended 
bearing  as  possible  on  the  frog,  and  therefore  less  likely  ^to  be  injurious. 
Bar-shoes  are  evidently  not  safe  in  fix)sty  weather;  they  are  never  safe  when 
much  speed  is  required  from  the  horse,  and  they  are  apt  to  be  wrenched 
off  in  a  heavy,  clayey  country. 

TIPS. 

Tips  are  short  shoes,  reaching  only  half  round  the  foot,  and  worn  while 
the  horse  is  at  grass  to  prevent  the  crust  being  torn  by  the  occasional  hard- 
ness of  the  ground,  or  by  the  pawing  of  the  animal;  and  the  quarters  at 
the  same  time  being  free,  the  foot  disposed  to  contract  has  a  chance  of 
sjpaading  and  regaining^  its  natural  shape.  ^ 
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THB  EXPANDII^G  SHOE. 


Our  subject  would  not  be  complete  if  we  did  not  describe  the  supposed 
expanding  shoe.  It  is  either  seated  or  concave  like  the  common  shoe, 
with  a  joint  at  the  toe,  by  which  the  natural  expansion  of  the  foot  is 
said  to  be  permitted,  and  the  injurious  consequences  of  shoeing  pre- 
vented. There  is,  however,  this  radical  defect  in  the  jointed  shoe,  that  the 
nails  occupy  the  same  situation  as  in  the  common  shoe,  and  prevent,  as  do 
the  nails  of  the  common  shoe,  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  sides  and 
quarters,  and  allow  only  of  a  hinge-like  motion  at  the  toe.  This  is  a  most 
imperfect  accommodation  of  the  expansion  of  the  foot  to  the  action  of  its 
internal  parts^  and  even  this  accommodation  is  afforded  in  the  slightest 
possible  degree,  or  rather  can  scarcely  be  afforded  at  all.  Either  the  nails 
fix  the  sides  and  quarters  as  in  the  common  shoe,  and  then  the  joint  at 
the  toe  is  useless ;  or,  if  that  joint  merely  opens  like  a  hinge^  the  nailr 
holes  in  the  shoe  can  ,no  longer  correspond  with  those  in  the  quarters 
which  are  unequally  expanding  at  every  point ;  and,  therefore,  there  will 
be  more  stress  on  the  crust  at  these  holes,  which  will  not  only  enlarge 
them  and  destroy  the  fixed  attachment  of  the  shoe  to  the  hoof,  but 
will  often  tear  away  portions  of  the  crust.  This  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
found  to  be  the  effect  of  the  jointed  shoe :  the  sides  and  quarters  of  the 
foot  have  been  broken  until  it  has  become  difficult  to  find  nail-hold.  This 
shoe,  to  answer  the  intended  purpose,  should  consist  of  many  joints,  run- 
ning along  the  sides  and  quarters,  which  would  make  it  too  complicated 
and  expensive  and  frail  for  general  use. 

While  the  shoe  is  to  be  attached  to  the  foot  by  nails,  we  must  be  content 
with  the  concave  seated  one,  taking  care  to  place  the  nail-holes  as  far 
from  the  heels,  and  particularly  from  the  inner  heel,  as  the  state  of  the  foot 
and  the  nature  of  the  work  will  admit ;  and  where  the  country  is  not  too 
heavy  nor  the  work  too  severe,  even  omitting  the  nails  on  the  inner  side  of 
the  foot.  Shoes  nailed  on  the  outer  side,  and  at  the  toe,  are  more 
secure  than  some  would  imagine,  while  the  inner  quarter  will  be  lefl  free, 
to  prevent  contraction,  or  to  arrest  its  progress. 

The  attempt,  however,  to  lessen  the  evils  produced  by  shoeing  is  most 
praiseworthy;  and  men  like  Mr.  Bracy  Clark  deserve  the  respect  and  the 
thanks  of  the  public,  although  their  labours  may  not  be  crowned  with  suc- 
cess. Every  contrivance  permanently  to  fix  the  shoe  on  the  foot  withotU 
the  use  ofnaiU  has  failed;  but  a  make-shift  shoe  has  been  contrived,  and  is 
to  be  procured  at  most  saddlers,  which  is  easily  carried  in  ,the  pocket,  and 
put  on  in  a  minute  or  two  if  a  shoe  is  lost  in  hunting  or  on  the  road ; 
and  which  will  remain  securely  attached  to  the  foot,  and  prevent  injury  to 
ity  during  a  journey  of  thirty  or  forty  miles. 

FELT   OR   LEATHEE   SOLES. 

When  the  foot  is  bruised  or  inflamed,  the  concussion  or  shock  produced  by 
the  hard  contact  of  the  elastic  iron  on  the  ground  gives  the  animal  much 
pain,  and  causes  a  short  and  feeling  step,  or  even  lameness,  and  aggravates 
the  injury  or  disease.  A  strip  of  felt  or  leather  is  sometimes  placed  between 
the  seating  of  the  shoe  and  the  crust,  which,  from  its  want  of  elasticity, 
deadens  or  materially  lessens  the  vibration  or  shock,  and  the  horse  treads 
more  freely  and  is  evidently]  relieved.  This  is  a  very  good  contrivance 
while  the  inflammation  or  tenderness  of  the  foot  continues,  but  a  very  bad 
practice  if  constantly  adopted.  The  nuls  cannot  be  dcw^T\:^^  ^\a^:<^  ^^  %»^ 
securely  when  this  substance  is  interposed  \)el^^«a^Jtft  ^^^  «D^^^oft%ii^\ 
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the  contraction  and  swelling  of  the  felt  or  leather  from  the  effect  of 
moisture  or  dryness  will  soon  render  the  atlaehment  of  ihe  shoe  less  firm ; 
there  will  be  too  much  play  ui>on  the  nails ;  the  nail-holes  will  enlarge, 
und  the  crust  will  be  broken  away. 

'  After  wounds  or  extensive  bruises  of  the  sole,  or  where  the  sole  ia  thin 
and  flat  aud  tender,  it  is  sometimea  covered  with  a  piece  of  leather,  fitted 
to  the  sole,  and  nailed  on  with  the  slioe.  This  may  he  allowed  as  a  tem- 
porary defence  of  the  foot ;  but  there  is  the  same  objection  to  its  permanent 
use  from  the  insecurity  of  fastening,  and  the  strain  on  the  cnist,  and  the 
ftequent  chipping  of  it :  and  there  are  these  additional  inconveiiienceB,  that 
if  the  hollow  between  the  sole  and  the  leather  be  filled  with  stopping  and 
tow,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  introduce  them  so  evenly  and  accurately 
as  uot  to  produce  some  partial  or  injurious  pressure — that  a  few  days'  work 
■will  almost  invariably  so  derange  the  padding  as  to  produce  partial  pres- 
sure—that the  long  contact  of  the  sole  with  stopping  of  almost  every  kind 
will  produce,  not  a  healthy,  elastic  horn,  but  horn  of  a  scaly,  spon^ 
nature — and  that  if  the  hollow  be  not  thus  filled,  gravel  and  dirt  will  insi- 
nuate themselves,  and  cause  unequal  pressure,  and  cat  into  and  injure  the 
^B     fiiot. 

^^B  These  belong  more  to  the  veterinary-surgeon  than  to  the  proprietor  of  the 
^^H  horse,  but  a  short  account  of  the  manner  of  conducting  the  principal  ones 
^^1      should  not  be  omitted. 

It  is  fi-equently  necessary  to  bind  the  human  patient,  and  in  no  painful 
or  dangerous  operation  should  tliis  preliminary  be  omitted.  It  is  more 
necessary  to  bind  the  horse,  who  is   not  under  the  control  of  reason,  and 

•  whose  struggles  may  not  oidy  be  injurious  to  himself  but  dangerous  to  the 
operator. 
The  trexiis  is  a  machine  indispensable  in  every  continental  forge  ;  even 
the  quietest  horses  are  there  put  into  it  to  be  shod.  It  is  found  in  many  of 
our  country  forges,  and  is  occupied  by  horses  that  cannot  otherwise  be  shod 
without  manifest  danger  to  the  smith.  It  seldom,  however,  finds  a  place 
in  our  improved  forges,  although  it  would  he  useful  for  docking,  firing, 
and  many  other  purposes.  The  horse  is  confined  within  enormous  bars  of 
wood,  and  slung  there,  but  many  have  been  destroyed  in  their  determined 
resistance  to  such  restraint. 

The  side-line  is  a  very  simple  and  useful  method  of  confining  the  horse, 

tand  places  him  in  sufficient  subjection  for  the  operations  of  docking, 
nicking,  and  slight  firing.  The  long  line  of  the  habbleii,  or  a  common  cart- 
rope  with  a  noose  at  the  end,  is  fastened  on  the  pastern  of  one  hind-leg-. 
The  rope  is  then  brought  over  the  neck  aud  round  the  withers,  and  there 
tied  to  the  portion  that  comes  from  the  leg.  The  leg  may  thus  be  drawn 
BO  far  forward,  that  while  the  horse  evidently  cannot  kick  with  that  leg,  he 
is  disarmed  of  the  other ;  for  he  would  not  have  sufficient  support  under  him 
if  he  attempted  to  raise  it.  Neither  can  he  easily  use  his  fore-legs,  or,  if 
he  attempts  lo  use  them,  one  of  them  may  be  lifted  up,  when  he  becomes 
nearly  powerless.  If  necessary,  the  tud  of  the  twitch  or  the  barnBcles  may 
ee  resorted  to. 
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For  every  minor  operation,  and  even  for  many  that  are  of  more  import- 
ance, this  mode  of  restraint  is  sufficient ;  especially  if  the  operator  has 
active  and  determined  assistants :  and  we  confess  that  we  are  no  friends  to 
the  casting  of  horses  if  it  can  possibly  be  prevented.  When  both  legs  are 
included  in  the  hobble  or  rope  (as  in  another  way  of  using  the  side  hne), 
the  horse  may  appear  to  be  more  secure,  but  there  is  greater  danger  of  his 
falling  in  his  violent  struggles  during  the  operation. 

For  castrating  and  severe  firing  the  animal  must  be  thrown.  The  con- 
struction of  the  hobbles  is  well  known  to  every  farrier,  and  almost  to  every 
proprietor  of  horses.  We  will  only  say  that  the  safety  of  the  horse  and  of 
the  operator  will  require  the  use  of  the  improved  hobbles,  by  which  any 
leg  may  be  released  from  confinement,  and  returned  to  it  at  pleasure;  and, 
when  the  operation  is  ended,  the  whole  of  the  legs  may  be  set  at  liberty  at 
once  without  danger.  The  method  of  putting  the  legs  as  closely  together  as 
possible  before  the  pull, — the  necessity  of  the  assistants  all  pulling  together, 
— ^and  the  power,  which  one  man  standing  at  the  head  and  firmly  holding 
the  snaffie  bridle,  and  another  at  the  haunch  pushing  the  horse  when 
he  is  beginning  to  fall,  have  in  bringing  him  on  the  proper  side,  and  on  the 
very  spot  on  which  he  is  intended  to  lie,  need  not  to  be  described.  This 
however,  is  a  method  of  securing  the  horse  to  which  we  repeat  that  we  are 
not  partial,  and  to  which  we  should  not  resort  except  necessity  compelled, 
for  in  the  act  of  falling,  and  in  the  struggles  after  falling,  many  accidents 
have  occurred  both  to  the  horse  and  the  surgeon. 

Among  the  minor  methods  of  restraint,  but  sufficient  for  many  purposes, 
are  the  twitch  and  the  barnacles.  The  former  consists  of  a  noose  passed 
through  a  hole  at  the  end  of  a  strong  stick,  and  in  which  the  muzzle  is 
inclosed.  The  stick  being  turned,  the  muzzle  is  securely  retained, 
while  the  horse  suffers  great  pain  from  the  pressure— sufficiently  great 
to  render  him  comparatively  inattentive  to  that  which  is  produced  by  the 
operation ;  at  the  same  time,  he  is  afraid  to  struggle,  for  every  motion 
increases  the  agony  caused  by  the  twitch,  or  the  assistant  has  power  to 
increase  it  by  giving  an  additional  turn  to  the  stick. 

The  barnacles  are  the  handles  of  the  pincers  placed  over  and  inclosing 
the  muzzle,  and  which,  being  compressed  by  the  assistant,  give  pain  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  twitch.  These  may  appear  to  be  barbarous  modes  of 
enforcing  submission,  but  they  are  absolutely  indispensable.  In  a  few 
instances,  the  blindfolding  of  the  horse  terrifies  him  into  submission ;  but 
this  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  twitch  should  be  resorted  to  when 
the  least  resistance  is  offered ;  and  when  that,  as  it  occasionally  does,  ren- 
ders the  horse  more  violent,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  side-line  or  the 
hobbles. 

In  painful  examination  of  the  fore-leg  or  foot  while  on  the  ground,  the 
other  foot  should  be  held  up  by  an  assistant ;  or,  if  his  aid  be  required  in 
an  operation,  the  knee  may  be  fully  bent,  and  the  pastern  tied  up  to  the 
arm.  When  the  hind*leg  is  to  be  examined  in  the  same  way,  the  fore-leg 
on  that  side  should  be  held  or  fastened  up. 

BLEEDING. 

The  operation  of  Bleeding  has  been  already  described  (p.  179),  but  we 
would  remind  our  readers  of  the  necessity,  in  every  case  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, of  making  a  large  orifice,  and  abstracting  the  blood  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  for  the  constitution  will  thus  be  the  more  speedily  and  bene- 
ficially affiicted ;  and  also,  of  the  propriety  of  ue^et  ^«Xfcxm\\C\Y^^  \ft  N:^^^ 
a  precise  guantitjr  of  blood,  but  of  keeping  \Xi^ftsv^«  Q\i^^«s\?Kr^"?»^ 
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the  pulse  begins  to  change; — until  the  strong  pulse  of  fever  becomes 
sofler,  or  the  anunal  is  faint,  or  the  oppressed  pulse  of  inflammation  of  th# 
lungs  is  rounder  and  fuller. 

In  cases  of  inflammation,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  practitioner, 
bleeding  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  veterinarian ;  yet  few  things  are  more 
to  be  reprobated  than  the  indiscriminate  bleeding  of  the  groom  or  the 
farrier. 

The  change  which  takes  place  in  the  blood  after  it  is  drawn  from  the 
vein  is  very  diligently  noticed  by  many  practitioners,  and  is  certainly  de- 
serving of  some  attention.  The  blood  coagulates  soon  after  it  is  taken  from 
the  vein.  The  coagulable  part  is  composed  of  two  substances,  that  which 
gives  colour  to  the  blood,  and  that  in  which  the  red  particles  float.  These, 
by  degrees,  separate  from  each  other,  and  the  red  particles  sink  to  the  bot- 
tom. If  the  coagulation  takes  place  slowly,  the  red  particles  have  more 
time  to  sink  through  the  fluid,  and  there  appears  on  the  top  a  thick,  yel- 
lowish, adhesive  coat,  called  the  buffy^coat.  It  is  supposed  that  the  slow- 
ness of  coagulation,  and  the  thickness  of  buffy  coat,  are  indicative  of  inflamr 
mation,  and  of  the  degree  of  inflammation. 

In  a  healthy  state  of  the]  system,  the  coagulation  is  more  rapid,  the 
red  particles  have  not  time  to  fall  through,  and  the  bufly  coat  is  thin. 
These  appearances  are  worth  observing ;  but  much  more  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  on  the  pulse,  the  change  of  the  pulse,  and  the  symptoms 
generally.  When  the  horse  is  exhausted,  and  the  system  nearly  brokea 
up,  the  blood  will  sometimes  not  coagulate  at  all,  but  be  of  one  uni- 
form black  colour,  and  loose  texture.  When  the  blood  runs  down  the  side 
of  the  vessel  in  which  it  is  received,  the  coagulation  will  be  very  imperfect. 
When  it  is  drawn  in  a  full  stream,  it  coagulates  slowly;  when  more 
slowly,  or  from  a  smaller  orifice,  the  coagulation  is  more  rapid :  therefore, 
all  these  extraneous  circumstances  afiecting  so  much  the  coagulation  and 
consequent  appearance  of  the  blood,  the  pulse,  and  the  general  symp- 
toms, should  be  the  chief  objects  of  regard. 

BLISTERINa. 

Of  Blisters  we  have  also  spoken  when  treating  of  the  various  diseases 
to  which  they  are  applicable.  The  principle  on  which  they  act  is,  that  no 
two  intense  inflammations  can  exist  in  neighbouring  parts,  or  perhaps  in 
the  system,  at  the  same  time.  Hence  we  apply  some  stimulating  acrimo- 
nious substance  to  the  skin,  to  excite  external  inflammation,  and  to  lessen 
or  draw  away  inflammation  in  some  deeper  seated  and  generally  not  far  dis- 
tant part.  Thus  we  blister  the  sides  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs — the 
belly  in  that  of  the  bowels — the  legs  in  that^  of  the  cellular  substance 
surrounding  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons,  or  the  sheaths  themselves,  and 
the  coronet  or  the  heel  in  inflammation  of  the  navicular  joint. 

Blisters  have  likewise  the  property  of  increasing  the  activity  of  the 
neighbouring  vessels :  thus  we  blister  to  bring  the  tumour  of  strangles 
more  speedily  to  a  head — we  blister  to  rouse  the  absorbents  to  more  ener- 
getic action,  and  take  away  tumours,  and  callous  and  even  bony  sub- 
stances. 

The  judgment  of  the  practitioner  will  decide  when  the  desired  efiect  will 
be  best  produced  by  a  sudden  and  violent  action,  or  by  the  continuance  of 
one  of  a  milder  nature.  Inflammation  should  be  met  by  active  blisters  ; 
old  enlargements  and  swellings  will  be  most  certainly  removed  by  milder 
stimulants — by  the  process  which  farriers  call  suoeating  down, 

Tbereis  no  better  blister  ointment  or  active  blister  than  the  Spanish 
^jr,  mixed,  with  the  proportions  rf  Iwcd^  an4  xem  ^Si^KM^c^  Tiv«ii\\oiLed, 
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p.  186.  The  best  liquid  or  sweating  blister  is  an  infusion  of  the  fly  in 
turpentine,  and  that  lowered  with  neat's  foot  oil  according  to  the  degree  of 
activity  required. 

In  preparing  the  horse  for  blistering,  the  hair  should  be  clipped  or 
shaved  as  closely  as  "possible,  and  the  ointment  thoroughly  rubbed  in. 
Much  fault  is  often  found  with  the  ointment  if  the  blister  does  not  rise, 
when  the  real  blame  should  be  attributed  to  the  idleness  of  the  operator. 

The  head  of  the  horse  must  be  tied  up  for  the  first  two  days ;  except 
that,  when  the  sides  are  blistered,  the  body-clothes  may  be  so  contrived  as 
to  prevent  the  horse  from  nibbling  and  blemishing  the  part,  or  blistering 
his  muzzle.  At  the  expiration  of  twenty- four  hours,  a  little  olive  or  neat's 
foot  oil  may  be  applied  over  the  blister,  which  will  considerably  lessen  the 
pain  and  supple  the  part,  .and  prevent]  cracks  in  the  skin  that  may  be 
difficult  to  heal.  The  oil  should  be  applied  morning  and  night,  until  the 
scabs  peel  off.  When  they  begin  to  loosen,  a  lather  of  soap  and  water 
applied  with  a  sponge  may  hasten  their  removal,  but  no  violence  must  be 
used. 

Every  particle  of  litter  should  be  carefully  removed  from  the  stall,  for  the 
sharp  ends  of  the  [straw  coming  in  contact  with  a  part  rendered  so  tender 
and  irritable  by  the  blister,  will  cause  very  great  annoyance  to  the  animal. 
After  the  second  day  the  horse  may  be  suffered  to  lie  down ;  but  still  the 
possibility  of  blemishing  himself  should  be  prevented  by  a  cradle  or  wooden 
necklace,  consisting  of  round  strips  of  wood,  strung  together,  reaching  from 
the  lower  jaw  to  the  chest,  and  preventing  the  horse  from  sufficiently 
taming  or  bending  his  head,  to  get  at  the  blistered  part. 

A  blister  thus  treated  will  rarely  produce  the  slightest  blemish.  When 
the  scabs  are  all  removed,  the  blister  maybe  repeated,  if  the  case  should 
appear  to  require  it,  or  the  horse  may  be  turned  out. 

In  inflammations  which  threaten  life,  a  blister  can  scarcely  be  too  active 
or  too  extensive.  In  inflammation  of  the  lungs  it  should  reach  over  the 
whole  of  the  sides^  and  the  greater  part  of  the  brisket;  for,  should  a  portion 
of  the  fly  be  absorbed,  and  produce  strangury  (inflammation^  or  spasmo- 
dic affection  of  the  neck  of  the  bladder,)  even  this  new  irritation  may  assist 
in  subduing  the  first  and  more  dangerous  one ;  but  in  blistering  for  inju- 
ries or  diseases  of  the  legs  or  feet  some  caution  is  necessary.  When 
speaking  of  the  treatment  of  sprain  of  the  back  sinews,  p.  247,  we  stated, 
that  •  a  blister  should  never  be  used  while  any  heat  or  tenderness  remains 
about  the  part,*  for  we  should  then  add  to  the  superficial  inflammation, 
instead  of  abating  the  deeper  seated  one ;  and  enlargements  of  the  limb  and 
ulcerations  might  follow,  which  would  render  the  horse  perfectly  unser- 
viceable. When  there  is  a  tendency  to  grease,  a  blister  is  a  dangerous 
thing,  and  has  often  aggravated  the  disease.  In  winter,  the  inflam- 
mation of  the  skm  produced  by  blistering  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  grease ; 
therefore,  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  blister  the  horse  during  that 
season,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  he  is  not  exposed  to  cold,  and,  par- 
ticularly, that  a  current  of  cold  air  does  not  come  upon  the  legs. 

The  inhuman  practice  of  blistering  all  round,  and  perhaps  high  on  the 
leg  at  the  same  time,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprobated.  Many  a  valuable 
horse  has  been  lost  through  the  excessive  general  irritation  which  this 
has  produced,  or  its  violent  effect  on  the  urinary  organs ;  ^and  this  has  been 
particularly  the  case,  when  corrosive  sublimate  has  entered  into  the  com- 
position of  the  blister. 

If  strangury  should  appear,  the  horse  should  be  plentifully  «lv^V^RA.^^^ 
Unseed  tea,  whfch  is  thus  best  prepared— a  gaWou  o^  ^>o\Xm^^^^«t\%  ^^\s«.^ 
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on  half  a  pound  of  linseed ;  the  infusion  suffered  to  stand  till  nearly  col^^ 
and  the  clean  mucilaginous  fluid  then  poured  off.  Three-quarters  of  a 
pound  of  Epsom  salts  should  also  be  given,  dissolved  in  a  quart  of  water, 
and,  after  that,  a  ball  every  six  hours,  composed  of  a  scruple  of  opium,  and 
a  drachm  of  camphor,  with  linseed  meal  and  treacle. 

Half  a  pound  or  a  pound  of  good  mustard  powder,  made  into  a  paste 
with  boiling  water,  and  applied  hot,  will  oflen  produce  as  good  a  blister 
as  cautharides,  with  far  more  swelling.  It  is  a  preferable  one,  where,  as  in 
inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  the  effect  of  cantharides  on  the  urinary  organs 
is  feared.  Hartshorn  is  not  so  effectual.  Tincture  of  croton  makes  an 
active  liquid  blister. 

FIRING. 

Whatever  seeming  cruelty  may  attend  this  operation,  it  is  in  many  cases 
indispensable.  The  principle  on  which  we  have  recourse  to  it  is  similar  to 
that  which  justifies  the  use  of  a  blister ;  by  producing  superficial  inflani- 
mation  we  may  be  enabled  to  remove  a  deeper  seated  one,  or  we  may  excite 
the  absorbents  to  take  away  any  unnatural  bony  or  other  tumour :  it  has 
also  this  additional  advantage,  that,  while  it  raises  intenser  external  inflam- 
mation than  we  can  produce  by  other  means,  it  is  the  most  powerful  agent 
that  we  have  at  our  disposal.  Humanity,  however,  will  dictate,  that  on 
account  of  the  inflammation  which  it  excites,  and  the  pain  which  it  inflicts, 
it  should  only  be  had  recourse  to  when  milder  means  have  failed,  except  in 
those  cases  in  which  experience  has  taught  us  that  milder  means  rarely 
succeed. 

The  part  which  is  to  be  submitted  to  the  operation  is  shaved,  or  the  hair 
is  cut  from  it  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  trimming  scissors.  This  is 
necessary  to  bring  the  iron  into  immediate  contact  with  the  skin,  and  like- 
^vise  to  prevent  the  smoke  that  will  arise  from  the  burned  hair  from  obscur- 
ing the  view  of  the  operator.  The  horse  must  then  be  thrown.  This  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  safety  both  of  the  operator  and  the  animal. 
The  side  line  is  applied  in  a  shorter  time,  and  so  many  hands  are  not 
wanted  to  cast  the  horse ;  but  no  person  can  fire  accurately,  or  with  the 
certainty  of  not  penetrating  the  skin,  except  the  horse  is  effectually  secuTjed 
by  the  hobbles ;  and  although  accidents  have  occurred  in  the  act  of  throwing, 
yet  many  more  have  resulted  to  the  operator,  the  assistants,  or  the  horse» 
in  a  protracted  operation  like  this,  when  the  side-line  only  has  been  used. 

The  details  of  the  operation  belong  to  the  veterinary  surgeon.  The 
grand  points  to  be  attended  to  are  to  have  the  edge  of  the  iron  round  and 
smooth — the  iron  itself  at,  or  rather  below  a  red  heat — to  pass  it  more  or 
less  rapidly  over  the  skin,  and  with  slighter  or  greater  pressure  according 
to  the  degree  of  heat — to  burn  into  the  skin  until  the  line  produced  by  the 
iron  fs  of  a  brown  colour,  rather  light  than  dark,  and,  by  all  means,  to 
avoid  penetrating  the  skin.  Leaving  the  additional  cruelty  of  deep  firing 
out  of  the  question,  we  may  depend  on  it  that  if  the  skin  is  burned  through, 
inflammation,  and  ulceration,  and  sloughing  will  ensue,  which  will  be  with 
much  difficulty  combated — which  will  unavoidably  leave  unnecessary 
blemish,  and  which  have  destroyed  many  valuable  horses.  It  may  happen, 
nevertheless,  that  by  a  sudden  plunge  of  the  animal  the  skin  will  be  una- 
voidably cut  through.  The  act  of  firing  requires  much  skill  and  tact,  and 
the  practitioner  cannot  be  always  on  his  guard  against  the  struggles  of  the 
tortured  beast.  It  will,  also,  and  not  unfrequently  occur/that  the  skiuj  par- 
tly// divided,  mil  separate  in  two  or  Uiree  days  after  the  operation.     This 
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must  not  be  attributed  to  any  neglect  or  iinskilfulness  of  the  surgeon,  and 
the  «teeration  thus  produced  will  be  slight  and  easily  treated,  compared 
with  that  caused  by  the  actual  burning  through  of  the  skin. 

Some  practitioners  blister  immediately  after  firing.  As  a  general 
usage  it  is  highly  to  be  reprobated.  It  is  wanton  and  useless  cruelty ;  but 
it  may  be  required  in  bony  tumours  of  considerable  extent,  and  long 
standing,  and  interfering  materially  with  the  action  of  the  neighbouring 
joint.  Spavin  accompanied  by  much  lameness,  and  ring-bone  spreading 
round  the  coronet,  and  involving  the  side  cartilages,  or  the  pastern  join^ 
may  justify  it.  The  inflammation  is  rendered  more  intense,  and  of  consi- 
derably longer  duration.  In  old  affections  of  the  round  bone  it  may  be 
admitted,  but  no  excuse  can  be  made  for  it  in  slighter  cases  of  sprain  or 
weakness,  or  staleness. 

On  the  day  afler  the  operation,  it  will  be  prudent  gently  to  rub  some 
neat's  foot  oil,  or  lard  over  the  lines.  This  will  soften  the  skin,  and  render 
it  less  likely  to  separate  or  ulcerate  ;  a  bandage  would  add  to  the  irritation 
of  the  part.  Any  cracks  of  the  skin,  or  ulcerations  that  may  ensue,  must 
be  treated  with  the  calamine  ointment  already  recommended. 

It  will  be  evident  that  there  is  an  advantage  derived  from  firing  to  which 
a  blister  can  have  no  pretension.  The  skin,  partially  destroyed  by  the  iron, 
is  reinstated  and  healed,  not  merely  by  the  formation  of  some  new  matter 
filling  up  the  vacuity,  but  by  the  gradual  drawing  together  and  closing  of 
the  separated  edges.  The  skin,  therefore,  is  lessened  in  surface;  it  is 
tightened  over  the  part,  and  it  acts  as  a  salutary  and  permanent  bandage. 
Of  the  effect  of  pressure  in  removing  enlargements  of  every  kind,  as  well 
as  giving  strength  to  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied,  we  have  repeatedly 
spoken ;  and  it  is  far  from  being  the  least  valuable  effect  of  the  opera- 
tion of  firing,  that,  by  contracting  the  skin,  it  affords  a  salutary,  equable, 
and  permanent  pressure.  It  was  on  this  principle,  but  the  practice  cannot 
be  defended,  that  colts  which  were  not  very  strong  on  the  legs,  used  to  be 
fired  round  the  fetlock,  and  along  the  back  sinew,  or  over  the  hock,  to 
brace  and  strengthen  the  parts.  It  is  on  the  same  principle  that  a  racer  or 
hunter,  that  has  become  stale  and  stiffs,  is  sometimes  fired  and  turned  out. 
For  whatever  reason  the  horse  is  fired,  he  should,  if  practicable,  be  turned 
out,  or  soiled  in  a  loose  box,  for  three  or  four  months  at  least.  The  full 
effect  intended  to  result  from  the  external  irritation  is  not  soon  produced, 
and  the  benefit  derived  from  pressure  proceeds  still  more  slowly.  In  the 
thickened  and  tender  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  substance  beneath,  for  some 
weeks  after  firing,  a  return  to  hard  work  would  be  likely  to  excite  a  new  • 
inflammation,  and  cause  even  worse  mischief  than  that  which  before 
existed. 

Some  weeks  pass  before  the  tumified  parts  begin  to  lessen,  and  they 
only  who  have  had]  experience  in  these  cases  would  imagine  how  long, 
with  gentle  voluntary  exercise,  the  process  of  absorption  is  carried  on. 
He,  therefore,  who  would  expect  that  much  good  should  accrue  from  the 
operation  of  firing,  must  be  content  to  give  up  his  horse  for  three  or  four 
months  ;  but  if  he  will  use  him  sooner,  and  a  worse  lameness  should  fol- 
low, let  him  blame  his  own  impatience,  and  not  the  inefficiency  of  the 
means,  or  the  want  of  skill  in  the  surgeon.  . 

The  firing  in  every  case  should  be  either  in  longitudinal  or  parallel 
lines.  On  the  back  sinews,  the  fetlock,  and  the  coronet,  this  is  peculiarly 
requisite,  for  thus  only  will  the  skin  contract  so  as  to  form  the  greatest  and 
most  equable  pressure. 

The  practitioner  may  pride  himself  in  the  accuracy  of  hia  d\^xss««cA&^ 
lozenges  and  feathers,  but  plain  straight  \meB,  «\>o\xX.\m5^1  wcLN5v0ft.^^\a.^\>^ 
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other,  will  form  the  most  advantageous  mode  of  firing.  The  destroying 
of  deeply  seated  inflammation,  by  the  exciting  of  violent  inflammation  on 
the  skin,  is  as  well  obtained ;  and  common  sense  will  determine,  that  in  no 
way  can  the  pressure  which  results  from  the  contraction  of  the  skin  be  so 
advantageously  employed,  to  which  we  may  add,  that  it  often  leaves  not 
the  slightest  blemish. 

SETONS 

Are  pieces  of  tape  or  cord,  passed  by  means  of  an  instrument  resembling  a 
large  needle  either  through  abscesses^  or  the  base  of  ulcers  with  deep 
sinuses,  or  between  the  skin  and  the  muscular  or  other  substances  be* 
neath.  They  are  retained  there  by  the  ends  being  tied  together,  or  by  a 
knot  at  each  end.  The  tape  is  moved  in  the  wound  twice  or  thrice  in  the 
day,  and  occasionally  wetted  with  spirit  of  turpentine,  or  some  acrid 
liquid,  in  order  to  increase  the  inflammation  which  it  produces,  or  the  dis- 
charge which  is  intended  to  be  established. 

In  abscesses,  such  as  tumours  in  the  withers  or  the  poll,  and  when  passed 
from  the  summit  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  swelling,  setons  are  highly 
useful,  as  discharging  the  fluid  and  sufiering  any  fresh  quantity  of  it  thai 
may  be  secreted  to  flow  out ;  and,  by  the  degree  of  inflammation  which  they 
excite  on  the  inside  of  the  tumour,  stimulating  it  to  throw  out  healthy  gra« 
nulations  which  gradually  occupy  and  fill  the  hollow.  In  deep  fistulous 
wounds  they  are  indispensable,  for  except  some  orifice  be  made  for  the 
matter  to  flow  from  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  it  will  continue  to  eat  deeper 
into  it,  and  the  healing  process  can  never  be  accomplished.  On  these 
accounts,  a  seton  passed  through  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer  in  poll-evil  and 
fistulous  withers  is  of  so  much  benefit. 

Setons  are  sometimes  useful  by  promoting  a  discharge  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  an  inflamed  part,  and  thus  diverting  and  carrying  away  a 
portion  of  the  fluids  which  overload*  or  would  otherwise  more  distend 
the  vessels  of  that  part :  thus  a  seton  is  placed  in  the  cheek  with  conai-r 
derable  advantage,  when  the  eyes  are  inflamed ;  we  confess,  however, 
that  we  far  pifeier  a  rowel  under  the  jaw. 

With  this  view,  and  to  excite  a  new  and  diflerent  inflammation  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  part  already  inflamed,  and  especially  so  deeply  seated 
and  so  difficult  to  be  got  at  as  the  navicular  joint,  a  seton  has  occasionally 
been  used  with  manifest  benefit,  but  we  must  peremptorily  object  to 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  the  frog-seton  for  almost  every  disease  of  the 
frog  or  the  foot. 

In  inflammations  of  extensive  organs  setons  afford  only  feeble  aid. 
Their  action  is  too  circumscribed.  In  inflammation  of  the  chest  or  the 
intestines  a  rowel  is  preferable  to  a  seton  ;  and  a  blister  is  far  better  than 
either  of  them. 

On  the  principle  of  exciting  the  absorbents  to  action  for  the  removal  of 
tumours,  as  spavin  or  splent,  a  blister  is  quicker  in  its  action,  and  far- 
more  effectual  than  'any  seton  ;  and  firing  is  still  more  energetic.  Many 
horses  have  been  blemished  for  life  by  'the  seton  being  torn  out,  and  ulce- 
rations, difficult  to  heal,  having  been  produced  ;  while  week  after  week  has 
often  passed  on,  and  the  owner  has  been  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  animal, 
without  the  tumour,  or  the  lameness  which  it  caused,  being  in  the  least 
degree  diminished. 
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DOCKING* 

The  shortening  of  the  tail  of  the  horse  is  an  operation  which  fashion 
and  the  convenience  of  the  rider  require  to  be  performed  on  most  of  thosti 
animals.  The  length  of  the  dock,  or  stump,  is  a  matter  of  mere  caprice* 
To  the  close-cropped  tail  of  the  waggon- horse,  however,  we  decidedly  object, 
from  its  perfect  ugliness,  and  because  the  animal  is  deprived  of  every  defence 
against  the  flies.  The  supposition  that  the  blood  which  should  have  gone 
to  the  nourishment  of  the  tail,  causes  greater  development  and  strength 
in  the  quarters,  is  too  absurd  to  deserve  serious  refutation.  It  is  the 
rump  of  the  animal  being  wholly  uncovered,  and  not  partly  hidden  by 
the  intervention  of  the  tail,  that  gives  a  false  appearance  of  increased 
bulk. 

The  operation  is  simple.  That  joint  is  searched  out  which  is  the  nearest 
to  the  desired  length  of  tail.  The  hair  is  then  turned  up,  and  tied  round 
with  tape  for  an  inch  or  two  above  this  joint ;  and  that  which  lies  imme- 
diately upon  the  joint  is  cut  off.  The  horse  is  then  fettered  with  the 
side  line,  and  the  veterinary  sui^eon  with  his  docking  machine,  or  the 
farmer  with  his  carving  knife  and  mallet,  cuts  through  the  tail  at  one 
stroke.  Considerable  bleeding  now  ensues,  and  frightens  the  timid  or 
the  ignorant ;  but  if  the  blood  were  suffered  to  flow  on  until  it  ceased  of  its 
own  accord,  the  colt,  and  especially  if  he  were  very  young,  would  rarely  be 
fieriousiy  injured.  As,  however,  the  bleeding  would  occasionally  continue 
for  some  hours,  and  a  great  quantity  of  blood  would  be  lost,  and  the  animal 
would  be  somewhat  weakened,  it  is  usual  to  stop  the  haemorrhage  by  the 
application  of  a  red-hot  iron  to  the  stump.  A  large  hole  is  made  in  the 
centre  of  the  iron,  that  the  bone  may  not  be  seared,  which  would  exfoliate, 
if  it  were  burned  with  any  severity,  or  drop  off  at  the  joint  above,  and  thus 
shorten  the  dock.  The  iron  rests  on  the  muscular  parts  round  the  bone, 
and  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  bleeding  vessels,  and  very  speedily  stops 
the  hsBmorrhage.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  iron  is  not  too  hot, — and 
that  it  is  not  held  too  long  or  too  forcibly  on  the  part,  for  many  more 
horses  would  be  destroyed  by  severe  application  of  the  cautery,  than  by  the 
bleeding  being  left  to  its  own  course.  Powdered  resin  sprinkled  on  the 
stump,  or  indeed  any  other  application,  is  worse  than  useless ;  it  causes 
unnecessary  irritation,  and  sometimes  extensive  ulceration ;  but  if  the 
simple  iron  be  moderately  applied,  the  horse  may  go  to  work  immediately 
after  the  operation,  and  no  dressing  will  be  afterwards  required.  If  a 
slight  bleeding  should  occur  afler  the  cautery,  it  is  much  better  to  let  it 
alone,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  inflammation  or  locked-jaw,  by  re-applying 
Uie  iron  with  greater  severity. 

Some  fkrmers  dock  their  colts  a  few  days  afler  they  are  dropped.  This 
is  a  commendable  custom  on  the  score  of  humanity ;  no  colt  was  ever  lost 
by  it ;  and  we  do  not  believe  that  the  growth  of  the  hair  or  the  beauty  of 
the  tail  is  in  the  least  impaired. 

NICKING. 

This  barbarous  operation  has  been  long  sanctioned  by  fashion,  and  the 
breeder  and  the  dealer  must  have  recourse  to  it,  if  he  would  obtain  a  ready 
sale  for  his  colts.  It  is  not,  however,  practised  to  the  extent  that  it  used 
to  be,  nor  attended  by  so  many  circumstances  of  cruelty. 

We  must  here  introduce  a  small  portion  of  our  anatomy,  'huVvvAv^^Vir^ 
reserved  for  this  place.    We  have  spo^ien,  pAftb,  ^  V)Rft  «i^Vr«i  ^ww^ 
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vertebrae  or  bones  of  the  back  (see  d,  page  163),  and  the  five  lumbar  ver- 
tebrae, or  bones  of  the  loins  (^  p.  163).  The  continuation  of  the  spine 
consists  of  the  sacrum  or  five  bones,  hj  p.  163,  which,  although  separate  in 
the  colt,  are  in  the  full  grown  horse  united  into  one  mass.  The  bones  of  the 
ilium,  the  upper  and  side  portion  of  the  haunch,  articulate  strongly  with 
the  sacrum,  forming  a  bony  union  rather  than  a  joint.  The  spinal  mar- 
row, and  the  blood-vessels  generally,  here  beg^n  to  diminish,  and  nume- 
rous branches  of  nerves  are  given  out,  which,  joined  by  some  from  the  ver- 
tebrae of  the  loins,  form  the  nerves  of  the  hind  legs. 

The  bones  of  the  tail,  t,  page  163,  are  a  continuation  of  those  of  the 
sacrum.  They  are  fifteen  in  number,  gradually  diminishing  in  size,  and 
losing  altogether  the  character  of  the  spinal  vertebra.  Prolongations  of 
the  spinal  marrow  run  through  the  whole  of  them,  and  likewise  arterial 
vessels,  being  a  continuation  of  those  which  supply  the  sacrum.  A  great 
deal  of  attention  is  paid  by  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  horse  to 
this  continuation  of  the  sacral  and  tail  bones.  From  the  loins  to  the  set" 
ting  on  of  the  tail,  the  line  should  ^be  nearly  straight,  or  inclining  only  a 
little  way  downward.  There  is  not  a  surer  test  of  the  breed  of  the  horse, 
than  this  straight  line  from  the  loins  to  the  tail ;  nor,  as  we  have  shown, 
when  speaking  of  the  muscles  of  the  quarters,  is  there  any  circumstance 
so  much  connected  with  the  mechanical  advantage  with  which  these  mus- 
cles act 

The  tail  was  given  to  the  horse  to  perfect  the  beauty  of  his  form  ;  to 
assist  in  directing  his  course  when  he  has  not  the  guiding  hand  of  roan ; 
and  more  particularly  to  enable  him  to  defend  himself  from  the  insects  by 
which  in  every  climate  he  is  annoyed. 

There  are  three  sets  of  muscles  belonging  to  the  tail,  one  raising  it  (a, 
page  260),  another  depressing  it  (6,  page  260),  and  a  third  set  giving  it  a 
side  motion  in  every  direction  when  acting  singly,  or  very  powerfully 
lowering  it  when  acting  together.  It  would  seem  that  the  depressor  and 
lateral  muscles  are  much  more  powerful  than  the  erector  muscles,  and 
that  when  the  horse  is  undisturbed,  the  tail  is  bent  down  close  on  the  but- 
tocks; but  when  he  is  excited,  and  particularly  when  he  is  at  speed, 
the  erector  muscles  are  called  into  action,  the  tail  is  elevated,  and  there  is 
given  to  him  an  appearance  of  energy  and  spirit,  which  adds  mate- 
rially to  his  beauty.  To  perpetuate  this  character  of  fire,  the  operation  of 
nicking  was  contrived.  The  depressor  muscles,  and  part  of  the  lateral 
ones  are  cut  through ;  and  the  erector  muscles  are  left  without  any  anta- 
gonists, and  keep  the  tail  in  a  position  more  or  less  erect,  according  to  the 
whim  of  the  operator,  or  the  depth  to  which  the  incisions  into  the  muscles 
have  been  carried. 

The  operation  is  thus  performed.  The  side  line  is  put  on  the  horse, 
or  some  deem  it  more  prudent  to  cast  him,  and  that  precaution  we 
should  be  disposed  to  recommend.  The  hair  at  the  end  of  the  tail  is  se- 
curely tied  together  for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  attaching  a  weight  to.  it. 
The  operator  then  grasps  the  tail  in  his  hand,  and  lifting  it  up,  feels 
for  the  centre  of  one  of  the  bones  (the  prominences  at  the  extremities 
will  guide  him  to  this),  from  two  to  four  inches  from  the  root  of  the  tail, 
according  to  the  size  of  the  horse.  He  then  with  a  sharp  knife  divides 
the  muscles  deep  from  the  edge  of  the  tail  on  one  side  to  the  centre,  and 
continuing  the  incision  across  the  bone  of  the  tail,  he  makes  it  as  deep 
on  the  other  side.  One  continued  incision,  steadily,  yet  rapidly  made,  will 
accomplish  this.  If  it  be  a  blood  horse  this  will  be  suflficient.  For  a 
bunter,  two  incisions  are  usually  made,  the  second  being  about  two  inches 
below  the  Gratj  and  likewise  as  nearly  as  po^^M^  m  V\v^  <i«!*x^  of  one  of 
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the  bones ;  Ibe  reason  of  which  is;  that  the  incision,  in  order  perfectly  to 
divide  the  muscles  that  bring  down  the  tail,  must  be  so  deep,  as,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  joint,  to  endanger  the  wounding  of  the  ligament  which 
ties  the  bones  together,  or  the  substance  which  is  interposed  between  the 
joints,  and  thus  by  destroying  the  joint  to  render  the  tail  deformed. 

On  a  hackney  or  cocktail,  a  third  incision  is  made ;  for  fashion  has  de- 
cided that  his  tail  shall  be. still  more  elevated  and  curved.  Two  incisions 
only  are  made  in  the  tail  of  a  mare,  and  the  second  not  very  deep. 

When  the  second  incision  is  made,  some  fibres  of  the  muscles  between 
the  first  and  second  incisions  will  project  into  the  wounds,  and  which 
must  be  removed  with  a  pair  of  curved  scissors.  The  same  must  be  done 
with  the  projecting  portions  from  between  the  second  and  third  incisions  ; 
and  the  wounds  should  be  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  that  the  muscles 
have  been  equally  divided  on  each  side,  otherwise  the  tail  will  be  carried 
awry.  This  being  done,  pledgets  of  tow  must  be  introduced  deeply  into 
each  gap,  and  confined,  but  not  too  tightly,  by  a  bandage.  A  very  profuse 
bleeding  will  alone  justify  any  tightness  of  bandage ;  and  the  ill  conse- 
quences which  have  resulted  from  nicking  are  mainly  attributable  to  the 
unnecessary  force  which  is  used,  in  confining  these  pledgets.  Even  if  the 
bleeding,  immediately  after  the  operation,  should  have  been  very  great,  the 
roller  must  be  loosened  in  two  or  three  hours,  otherwise  swelling  and  in- 
flammation, or  death,  may  possibly  ensue.  Twenty-four  hours  after  the 
operation,  the  bandage  must  be  quite  removed ;  and  then,  all  that  is  neces- 
sary, so  far  as  the  healing  of  the  wounds  is  concerned,  is  to  keep  them 
clean. 

If,  however,  the  tail  were  suffered  to  hang  down,  the  divided  edges  of 
the  muscles  would  come  again  in  contact  with  each  other  and  close ; 
the  natural  depression  of  the  tail  would  remain  ;  and  the  animal  would 
have  been  punished  for  no  purpose.  The  wounds  must  be  kept  open,  and 
that  can  only  be  accomplished  by  forcibly  keeping  the  tail  curved  back, 
for  two  or  three  weeks.  For  this  purpose,  a  cord,  one  or  two  feet  in  length, 
is  affixed  to  the  end  of  the  hair,  which  terminates  in  another  divided 
cord,  each  division  going  over  a  pulley  on  either  side  of  the  back  of  the  stall. 
A  weight  is  hung  at  either  extremity,  sufficient  to  keep  the  incisions  pro- 
perly open,  and  regulated  by  the  degree  in  which  this  is  wished  to  be 
accomplished.  The  animal  will  thus  be  retained  in  an  uneasy  position, 
although,  after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  probably  not  one  of  acute  pain. 
It  is  barbarous  to  increase  this  uneasiness  or  pain  by  affixing  too  great 
a  weight  to  the  cords ;  for  it  should  be  remembered,  that  the  proper  ele- 
vated curve  is  given  to  the  tail,  not  by  the  weight  keeping  it  in  a  certain 
position  for  a  considerable  time,  but  by  the  depth  of  the  first  incisions,  and 
the  degree  in  which  the  wounds  are  kept  open.  By  every  ounce  of  weight 
beyond  that  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  incisions  open,  unnecessary 
suffering  is  inflicted.  Some  practitioners  use  only  one  pulley ;  others  do 
not  use  any,  but  put  on  a  light  girth,  and  tie  a  cord  from  the  end  of  the 
tail  to  the  girth,  bending  it  over  the  back.  The  double  pulley,  however, 
is  the  least  painful  to  the  horse,  and  more  perfectly  secures  the  proper  ele- 
vation and  straight  direction  of  the  tail. 

The  dock  should  not,  for  the  first  three  or  four  days,  be  brought  higher 
than  the  back.  Dangerous  irritation  and  inflammation  would  probably  be 
produced.  It  may,  after  that,  be  gradually  raised  to  an  elevation  of  forty- 
five  degrees.  The  horse  should  be  taken  out  of  the  pulleys,  and  gently 
exercised  once  or  twice  every  day  ;  but  the  pulleys  cannot  finally  be  dis- 
pensed with,  until  a  fortnight  after  the  wounds  have  healed,  b<iR.'?j»&^  nJw^. 
process  of  contraction,  or  the  appToac\i  ot  ih^  d^Nx^e^'^^^^Xa,  %^««^  ww  Vs^ 
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some  time  afler  the  skin  is  perfect  oyer  the  incisions ;  and  the  tail  would 
thus  sink  below  the  desired  elevation. 

If  the  tail  has  not  been  unnecessarily  extended  by  enormous  weights, 
no  bad  consequences  will  usually  follow ;  but  if  considerable  inflammation 
should  ensue,  the  tail  must  be  taken  from  the  pulley,  and  diligently  for 
mented  with  simple  warm  water,  and  a  dose  of  physic  given.  Locked 
jaw  has  in  some  rare  instances  followed,  under  which  the  horse  generally 
perishes.  The  best  means  of  cure  in  the  early  state  of  locked  jaw  is  to 
amputate  the  tail  at  the  joint  above  the  highest  incision.  In  order  to  pre- 
vent the  hair  from  coming  off,  it  should  be  unplatted  and  combed  out  every 
fourth  or  fifth  day. 


Chapter  XIX. 

THK  VICES,  AND  DISAGREEABLE  OR  DANGEROUS  HABITS  OF  THE 

HORSE. 

The  horse  has  many  excellent  qualities,  but  he  has  likewise  defects, 
and  these  occasionally  amounting  to  vices.  Some  of  them  may  be  attri- 
buted to  natural  temper ;  for  the  human  being  scarcely  discovers  more 
peculiarities  of  habit  and  disposition,  than  does  the  horse.  The  majority 
of  them,  however,  as  perhaps  in  the  human  being,  are  consequences  of  a 
faulty  education.  Their  early  instructor  has  been  both  ignorant  and 
brutal,  and  they  have  become  obstinate  and  vicious. 

RESTIFNESS. 

At  the  head  of  the  vices  of  the  horse  we  place  restifness,  the  most  an- 
noying, and  the  most  dangerous  of  all.  It  is  the  produce  of  bad  temper 
and  worse  education ;  and,  like  all  other  habits  founded  on  nature  and 
stamped  by  education,  it  is  inveterate.  Whether  it  appears  in  the  form  of 
kicking,  or  rearing,  or  plunging,  or  bolting,  or  in  any  way  that  threatens 
danger  to  the  rider  or  the  horse,  it  rarely  admits  of  cure.  A  determined 
rider  may,  to  a  certain  degree,  subjugate  the  animal ;  or  the  horse  may 
have  his  favourites,  or  form  his  attachments,  and  with  some  particular 
person  he  may  be  comparatively  or  perfectly  manageable ;  but  others  can- 
not long  depend  upon  him,  and  even  his  master  is  not  always  sure  of 
him.  We  will  speak  of  the  most  likely  means  of  cure,  or  escaping  from 
danger,  as  it  regards  the  principal  forms  under  which  restifness  displays 
itself;  but  we  must  premise  as  a  rule  that  admits  of  very  few  exceptions 
that  he  neither  displays  his  wisdom,  nor  consults  his  safety,  who  attempts 
to  conquer  a  restifF  horse. 

An  excellent  veterinary  surgeon,  and  a  man  of  great  experience  in  horses, 
Mr.  Castley,  truly  says,  in  *  The  Veterinarian,'  *  From  whatever  cause  the 
vicious  habits  of  horses  may  originate,  whether  from  some  mismanage- 
ment, or  from  natural  badness  of  temper,  or  from  what  is  called  in  York- 
shire a  mistetchy  whenever  these  animals  acquire  one  of  them,  and  it 
becomes  in  some  degree  confirmed,  they  very  seldom,  if  ever,  altogether 
forget  it.  In  reference  to  driving,  it  is  so  true,  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a 
kind  of  aphorism,  that  if  a  horse  kicks  once  in  harness,  no  matter  from 
what  cause,  he  will  be  hable  to  kick  ever  afterwards*  A  good  coachman 
may  drive  him,  it  ia  true*-and  may  ma,Ke  Yum  go,  but  he  cannot  make 
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him  forget  his  vice ;  and  90  it  is  in  riding.  You  may  conquer  a  restiff 
horse;  you  make  him  ride  quieter  months,  nay,  almost  for  years  together, 
but  I  affirm,  that  under  other  circumstances,  and  at  some  future  opportu- 
nity, he  will  be  sure  to  return  to  his  old  tricks  again.' 

Mr.  Castley  gives  two  singular  and  conclusive  instances  of  the  truth  of 
this  doctrine,  *  When  a  very  young  man,'  snys  he,  '  I  remember  pur- 
chasing a  horse  at  a  fair  in  the  north  of  England,  that  was  offered  very 
cheap  on  account  of  his  being  unmanageable.  It  was  said  that  nobody 
could  ride  him.  We  found  that  the  animal  objected  to  have  anything 
placed  upon  his  back,  and  that,  when  made  to  move  forward  with  nothing 
more  than  a  saddle  on,  he  instantly  threw  himself  down  on  his  side  with 
great  violence,  and  would  then  endeavour  to  roll  upon  his  back. 

•  There  was  at  that  time  in  Yorkshire,  a  famous  colt-breaker,  known  by 
the  name  of  Jumper,*  who  was  almost  as  celebrated  in  that  country  for 
taming  vicious  horseiB  into  submission,  as  the  famed  Whisperer  was  in 
Ireland.  We  put  this  animal  into  Jumper's  hands,  who  took  him  away, 
and  in  about  ten  days  brought  him  home  again,  certainly  not  looking 
worse  in  condition,  but  perfectly  subdued  and  almost  as  obedient  as  a  dog : 
for  he  would  lie  down  at  this  man's  bidding,  and  only  rise  again  at  his 
command,  and  carry  double  or  anything.  I  took  to  riding  him  myself, 
and  may  say,  that  I  was  never  better  carried  for  six  or  eight  months, 
during  which  time  he  never  shewed  the  least  vice  whatever.  I  then  sold 
him  to  a  Lincolnshire  farmer,  who  said  that  he  would  give  him  a  sum- 
mer's run  at  grass,  and  shew  him  a  very  fine  horse  at  the  great  Horn*- 
castle  fair. 

^  Happening  to  meet  this  gentleman  the  following  year,  I  naturally 
enough  inquired  after  my  old  friend.  "  Oh,"  said  he,  **  that  was  a  bad 
business — the  horse  turned  out  a  sad  rebel.  The  first  time  we  attempted 
to  mount  him,  after  getting  him  up  from  grass,  he  in  an  instant  threw  the 
man  down  with  the  greatest  violence,  pitching  him  several  yards  over  his 
head  ;  and  after  that  he  threw  every  one  that  attempted  to  get  on  his  back. 
If  he  could  not  throw  his  rider,  he  toould  throw  himself  down.  We  could 
do  nothing  with  him,  and  I  was  obliged  at  last  to  sell  him  to  go  in  a  stage- 
coach." ' 

In  the  next  story.  Jumper's  count^art  and  superior,  the  Irish  Whis- 
perer, is  brought  on  the  stage,  and,  although  he  performs  wonders,  he 
cannot  radically  cure  a  restiff  horse.  *  At  the  Spring  Meeting  of  1804, 
Mr.  Whalley's  King  Pippin  was  brought  on  the  Curragh  of  Kildare  to 

•  Those  of  our  readers  who  were  connected  with  the  contested  elections  for  York- 
shire, will  recollect  Jumper,  covered  with  orange  plush  from  top  to  toe,  and  scam- 
pering in  every  direction  over  the  country.  Sometimes  he  would  exchange  this  for 
a  bear-skin,  enveloped  in  which,  and  mounted  occasionally  on  a  buffalo,  he  was  a  most 
formidable  object.  He  had  extraordinary  power  over  animals  of  various  species,  for  he 
tamed  to  the  saddle  a  buffalo  for  Mr.  Tempest,  and  a  pair  of  rein.deer  for  harness  for 
Lord  Fitawilliam.  But  his  charm  consisted  cluefly  in  fearlessness,  and  brute  force,  ac- 
con^panied  by  considerable  tact  He  would  generally  try  rough  measures  first ;  and  in 
his  perilous  encounters  with  some  of  his  troublesome  scholars,  had  nearly  every  bone 
in  his  body  fractured.  Sullivan's  method  was  altogether  different — force  was  rarely  re- 
sorted to.  The  enemy  surrendered  to  him  at  discretion  and  without  a  struggle.  Jumper, 
however,  seemed  to  have  some  charm  about  him,  for  when  he  had,  by  dint  of  pimishment, 
striven  in  vain  to  conquer  an  unruly  horse  in  the  market-place  of  Wakefield — he  alighted 
— stood  on  the  near  side  of  the  horse-*-brought  the  animal's  head  almost  back  to  his  off 
shioulder  by  forcibly  pulling  at  the  off  rein,  and  then  sternly  gazed  at  him  over  the  withers 
for  two  or  three  mmutes.  The  animal,  began  to  tremble,  and  broke  out  into  a  profuse 
perspixfitloii.  Jumper  then  loosened  his  hold  of  the  rein,  and  patted  and  caressed  the 
hmdf  irtio  immediately  followed  him  romid  thft  market-place  perifecllY  tame,d« 
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run.     He  was  a  horse  of  the  most  extraordinary  savage  and  yiciona  dis» 

position.  His  particular  propensity  was  that  of  Jlying  at  and  worrying 
any  person  who  come  within  his  reach,  and  if  he  had  an  opportunity,  he 
would  gift  his  head  round,  sei^e  his  rider  by  the  leg  with  his  teeth,  and 
drag  him  donn  from  his  back.  For  this  reason  lie  was  alwiiys  ridden  in 
what  is  called  a  sword;  which  is  nothing  more  than  a  strong  flat  stick, 
having  one  end  attached  to  the  cheelt  of  the  bridle,  and  the  other  to  the 
girth  of  the  saddle,  a  contrivance  to  prevent  a  horse  of  this  kind  from 
getting  at  his  rider. 

'  K.ing'  I'ippin  had  long  been  difficult  to  manage  and  dangerous  to  go 
near,  but  on  the  occasion  in  question  he  could  not  be  got  out  to  run  at  all. 
Nobody  could  pul  the  bridle  upon  fiis  head.  It  being  Easter  Mondaj', 
and  consequently  a  great  holyday,  there  was  a  large  concourse  of  people 
assembled  at  the  Curragh,  consisting  principally  of  the  neighbouring  pea- 
santry; and  one  countryman,  more  fearless  than  the  rest  of  the  lookers-on, 
forgetting,  or  perhaps  never  dreaming  that  the  belter  part  of  courage  is 
discretion,  volunteered  his  services  to  bridle  the  horse.  No  sooner  had  he 
committed  himself  in  this  operation,  than  King  Pippin  seized  him  some- 
where about  the  shoulders  or  chest,  and  says  Mr.  Watts  (Mr.  Casllcy's 
informant),  "  I  know  of  nothing  I  can  compare  it  to,  so  much  as  a  dog 
shaking  a  rat."  Fortunately  for  the  poor  fellow,  his  body  was  very  thickly 
covered  with  clothes,  for  on  such  occasions  an  Irishman  of  this  class  Js 
fond  of  displaying  his  wardrobe,  and  if  he  has  three  coaU  at  all  in  the 
world,  lie  is  sure  to  put  them  all  on. 

'  This  circumstance  in  all  probability  saved  the  individual  who  had  so 
gallantly  volunteered  the  forlorn  hope.  His  person  was  so  deeply  enve- 
loped in  estra-tegumenis,  that  the  horse  never  got  fairly  hold  of  his  skin, 
and  I  understand  that  he  escaped  with  but  little  injury,  beside  the  sadly- 
rent  and  totally  ruined  state  of  his  holyday  toggery. 

'  The  Wliisperer  was  sent  for,  who  having  arrived,  was  shut  up  with  the 
horse  all  night,  and  in  the  morning  he  exhibited  this  hitherto  rerocionii 
animal,  following  him  about  the  course  like  a  dog — lying  down  at  his 
command — suffering  his  mouth  lo  be  opened,  and  any  person's  hand  to  be 
introduced  into  it — in  short,  as  quiet  almost  as  a  sheep. 

'  He  came  out  the  same  meeting,  and  won  a  race,  and  his  docility  con- 
tinned  satisfiictory  for  a  long  time  ;  but  at  the  rnd  ofabovl  three  year» 
hia  vice  relumed,  and  then  he  is  said  to  have  kilted  a  tnan,  for  which  he 
was  destroyed.' 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  in  this  connexion,  lo  give  some  account  of 
this  tamer  of  quadruped  vice.  However  strange  and  magical  his  power 
may  seem  to  be,  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  the  account  that  is  given 
of  him.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Townsend,  in  his  Statistical  Survey  of  Cork,  first 
introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  the  public  generally,  although  his  fame  had 
long  spread  over  that  part  of  Ireland.  We,  however,  give  the  following 
extract  from  Croker's  Fairy  Legends  and  Traditions  of  Ireland,  Part  IF. 
p.  200,  for  the  fact  seems  the  work  of  some  elfin  sprite,  rather  than  of  a 
rude  and  ignorant  horse-breaker, 

'  He  was  on  awkward,  ignorant  rustic  of  the  lowest  class,  of  the  name 
of  Sullivan,  but  better  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Whisperer;  hia 
occupation  was  horse-breaking.  The  nickname  he  acquired  from  the 
^talgar  notion  of  his  being  able  to  communicale  lo  the  animal  what  he 
Vished  by  means  of  u  whisper,  and  the  singularity  of  his  method  seemed 
Ih  some  degree  to  justify  the  attribute.  In  his  own  neighbourhood,  the 
lotoriety  of  the  fact  made  it  seem  leas  remarkable,  but  I  doubt  if  any  in- 
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Btance  of  similar  subjugatino^  talent  is  to  be  found  on  record.  As  far 
as  the  sphere  of  his  control  extended,  the  boast  of  veni,  vidi,  vici, 
was  more  justly  claimed  by  Sullivan  than  by  Csesar  himself. 

*  How  his  art  was  acquired,  and  in  what  it  consisted,  is  likely  to  be  for 
ever  unknown,  as  he  has  lately  (about  1810)  left  the  world  without 
divulging  it.  His  son,  who  follows  the  same  trade,  possesses  but  a  small 
portion  of  the  art,  having  either  never  learned  the  true  secret,  or  bein^ 
incapable  of  putting  it  into  practice.  The  wonder  of  his  skill '  consisted  in 
the  celerity  of  the  operation,  which  was  performed  in  privacy  without  any 
apparent  means  of  coercion.  Every  description  of  horse,  or  even  mule, 
whether  previously  broken  or  unhandled,  whatever  their  peculiar  habits 
or  vices  might  have  been,  submitted  without  show  of  resistance  to  the 
magical  influence  of  his  art,  and  in  the  short  space  of  half  an  hour  became 
gentle  and  tractable.  This  effect,  though  instantaneously  produced,  was 
generally  durable.  Though  more  submissive  to  him  than  to  others,  they 
seemed  to  have  acquired  a  docility  unknown  before. 

*  When  sent  for  to  tame  a  vicious  beast,  for  which  he  was  either  paid 
according  to  the  distance,  or  generally  two  or  three  guineas,  he  directed 
the  stable,  in  which  he  and  the  object  of  the  experiment  were,  to  be  shut, 
with  orders  not  to  open  the  door  until  a  signal  was  given.  After  a  tele- 
d-^e/e  of  about  half  an  hour,  during  which  little  or  no  bustle  was  heard, 
the  signal  was  made,  and,  upon  opening  the  door,  the  horse  appeared  lying 
down,  and  tlie  man  by  his  side,  playing  with  him  like  a  child  with  a  puppy  dog. 
From  that^time  he  was  found  perfectly  willing  to  submit  to  any  discipline 
— however  repugnant  to  his  nature  before.'  '  I  once,'  continues  Mr.  Town- 
send,  *  saw  his  skill  tried  on  a  horse,  which  could  never  before  be  brought 
to  stand  for  a  smith  to  shoe  him.  The  day  after  Sullivan's  half  hour's 
lecture,  I  went,  not  without  some  incredulity,  to  the  smith's  shop,  with  many 
other  curious  spectators,  where  we  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  complete 
success  of  his  art  This,  too,  had  been  a  troop  horse,  and  it  was  sup- 
posed, not  without  reason,  that  after  regimental  discipline  had  failed,  no 
other  would  be  found  availing.  I  observed  that  the  animal  appeared  ter- 
rified whenever  Sullivan  either  spoke  or  looked  at  him;  how  that 
extraordinary  ascendancy  could  have  been  obtained,  is  difficult  to  con- 
jecture. 

*  In  common  cases  this  mysterious  preparation  was  unnecessary.  He 
seemed  to  possess  an  instinctive  power  of  inspiring  awe,  the  result,  per- 
haps, of  natural  intrepidity,  in  which,  I  believe,  a  great  part  of  his  art 
consisted ;  though  the  circumstance  of  the  tete-a-tete  shows  that,  on  par- 
ticular occasions,  something  more  must  have  been  added  to  it.  A  faculty 
like  this  would  in  some  hands  have  made  a  fortune,  and  I  understand  that 
great  offers  were  made  to  him,  for  the  exercise  of  his  art  abroad.  But 
hunting  was  his  passion.  He  lived  at  home  in  the  style  most  agreeable 
to  his  disposition,  and  nothing  could  induce  him  to  quit  Duhallow  and  the 
fox  hounds.' 

Mr.  Castley  witnessed  the  total  failure  of  the  younger  Sullivan.  He 
says,  *  We  have  in  tlie  regiment  a  remarkably  nice  horse,  called  Lancer, 
that  has  always  been  very  difficult  to  shoe,  but  seven  or  eight  years  ago, 
when  we  first  got  him,  he  was  downright  vicious  in  that  respect.  When 
the  regiment  was  stationed  at  Cork,  the  farrier-major  sought  out  the  pre- 
sent Sullivan,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Whisperer,  and  brought  him  up  to 
the  barracks  in  order  to  try  his  hand  upon  Lancer,  and  make  him  more 
peaceable  to  shoe ;  but  I  must  say  this  person  did  not  appear  to  possess 
any  particular  controlling  power  over  the  animal^  Ts\Qt^  NJaa-xs.  -esx^  <5{^<Kt 

man.    Lancer  iseemed  to  pay  no  aUeuUou  yiY^Wn«x  \.^\}^  0(^»s^>  ^^^^^  "^ 
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last,  fairly  beat  him  out  of  the  forge.  Time,  however^  and  a  long  perse-^ 
yerance  in  kind  and  gentle  treatment,  have  effected  what  force  could  not. 
The  horse  is  now  pretty  reasonable  to  shoe.' 

BACKINO  Ofi.  GIBBING. 

One  of  the  first  species  of  restifness,  taking  them  in  alphabetical  order,  is 
BACKING  or  GIBBING.  Thesc  are  so  closely  allied  that  we  hardly  know 
how  to  separate  them.  Some  horses  have  the  habit  of  backing  at  6rst 
starting,  and  that  more  from  playfulness  than  desire  of  mischief.  A  mo- 
derate application  of  the  whip  will  usually  be  effectual.  Others,  even  at 
starting,  exhibit  considerable  obstinacy  and  viciousness.  This  is  frequently 
the  effect  of  bad  breaking.  Either  the  shoulder  of  the  horse  had  been 
Wrung  when  he  was  first  put  to  the  collar,  or  he  had  been  foolishly  accus- 
tomed to  start  in  the  break  up-hill^  and,  therefore,  all  his  work  coming 
upon  him  at  once,  when  it  being  much  more  difficult  to  draw  the  break 
up-hill,  than  to  back  and  let  it  run  down-hill,  he  gradually  acquired  this 
dangerous  habit. 

A  hasty  and  passionate  breaker  will  often  make  a  really  good  tempered 
young  horse  an  inveterate  gibber.  Every  young  horse  is  at  first  shy  of 
the  collar.  If  he  be  too  quickly  forced  to  it,  he  will  possibly  take  a  dislike 
to  it,  that  will  occasionally  show  itself  in  the  form  of 'gibbing  as  long  as 
he  lives.  The  judicious  horse-breaker  will  resort  to  no  severity,  even  if 
the  colt  should  go  out  several  times  without  touching  collar.  The 
example  of  his  companion  will  ultimately  induce  him  to  take  to  it  volun- 
tarily and  efiectually. 

A  large  and  heavy  stone  should  be  put  behind  the  wheel  before  starting, 
when  the  horse,  finding  it  more  difficult  to  back  than  to  go  forward,  will 
gradually  forget  this  unpleasant  trick.  It  will  likewise  be  of  advantage, 
as  oflen  as  it  can  be  managed,  so  to  start  that  the  horse  shall  have  to  back 
op-hill.  The  difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  will  soon  make  him  readily 
go  forward  at  once.  A  little  coaxing,  or  leading,  or  moderate  flagellation, 
will  assist  in  accomplishing  the  cure. 

When,  however,  a  horse,  thinking  that  he  has  had  enough  of  work,  or 
has  been  improperly  checked  or  corrected,  or  beginning  to  feel  the  painful 
pressure  of  the  collar,  swerves,  and  gibs,  and  backs,  it  is  a  more  serious 
matter.  Persuasion  should  here  first  be  tried ;  and,  afterwards,  reason- 
able coercion,  but  no  cruelty :  for  the  brutality  which  is  oflen  exercised  in 
attempting  to  compel  a  gibbing  horse  to  throw  himself  habitually  into  the 
collar,  never  yet  accomplished  the  purpose.  The  horse  may,  perhaps,  be 
whipped  into  motion,  but  if  he  has  once  begun  to  gib,  he  will  have  recourse 
to  it  again  whenever  any  circumstance  displeases  or  annoys  him ;  and  the 
habit  will  be  rapidly,  and  so  completely  formed,  that  he  will  become  insen- 
sible to  all  severity. 

It  is  useless  and  most  dangerous  to  contend  with  a  horse  determined  to 

back,  unless  there  is  plenty  of  room,  and,  by  tight  reining,  the  driver  can 

make  him  back  in  the  precise  direction  he  wishes,  and  especially  up-hill. 

Such  a  horse  should  be  immediately  sold,  or  turned  over  to  some  other 

work.     In  a  stage-coach  as  a  wheeler,  and  particularly  as  the  near-wheeler  ; 

or,  in  the  middle  of  a  team  at  agricultural  work,  he  may  be  serviceable. 

It  will  be  useless  for  him  to  attempt  to  ffib  there,  for  he  will  be  dragged 

along  by  his  companions  whether  he  will  or  no ;  and,  finding  the  inutility 

of  resistance,  he  will  soon  be  induced  to  work  as  well  as  any  horse  in  the 

^aoj.     This  reformation  will  last  while  he  is  thus  employed,  but,  like  res- 

ii&Gg's  generally^  it  will  be  delusive  wheu  the^^xot^e  telMoia  \ft  >d^  ^otmct 
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occupation.  The  disposition  to  annoy  will  very  soon  follow  the  power 
to  do  it  Some  instances  of  complete  reformation  have  occurred,  but  they 
have  been  rare. 

When  a  horse,  not  often  accustomed  to  gib,  betrays  a  reluctance  to 
work,  or  a  determination  not  to  work,  common  sense  and  humanity  will 
demand  that  some  consideration  should  be  taken,  before  measures  of 
severity  be  resorted  to.  The  horse  may  be  taxed  beyond  his  power. 
He  soon  discovers  whether  this  is  the  case,  and  by  refusing  to  proceed, 
tells  his  driver  that  it  is  so ;  and  the  utmost  cruelty  will  not  Induce  many 
horses  to  make  the  slightest  effort,  when  they  are  |; conscious  that  their 
strength  is  inadequate  to  the  task.  Sometimes  the  withers  are  wrung,  and 
the  shoulders  sadly  galled ;  and  the  pain,  which  is  intense  on  level  ground, 
and  with  fair  draught,  becomes  insupportable  when  he  tugs  up  a  steep 
acclivity.  These  things  should  be  examined  into,  and,  if  possible,  rectified ; 
for,  under  such  circumstances,  cruelty  might  produce  obstinacy  and  vice, 
but  not  willing  obedience. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  horses  know  what  seemingly  trivial  cir- 
cumstances occasionally  produce  this  vice.  A  horse,  whose  shoulders  are 
raw,  or  that  have  frequently  been  so,  will  not  start  with  a  cold  collar.  When 
the  collar  has  acquired  the  warmth  of  the  parts  on  which  it  presses,  the 
animal  will  go  without  reluctance.  Some  determined  gibbers  have  been 
reformed  by  constantly  wearing  a  false  collar,  or  strip  of  cloth  round  the 
shoulders,  so  that  the  coldness  of  the  usual  collar  should  never  be  felt ; 
and  others  have  been  cured  of  gibbing  by  keeping  the  collar  on  night  and 
day,  although  the  animal  is  not  able  to  lie  down  so  completely  at  full 
length,  which  the  tired  horse  is  always  glad  to  do.  When  a  horse  gibs, 
not  at  starting,  but  while  doing  his  work,  it  has  sometimes  been  useful 
to  line  the  collars  with  cloth  instead  of  leather ;  the  perspiration  is  readily 
absorbed,  the  substance  which  presses  on  the  shoulders  is  softer,  and  it 
may  be  far  more  accurately  eased  off  at  a  tender  place. 
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This  is  either  the  consequence  of  natural  ferocity,  or  a  habit  acquired  from 
the  foolish  and  teasing  play  of  grooms  and  stable  boys.  When  a  horse  is 
tickled  and  pinched  by  thoughtless  and  mischievous  youths,  he  will  first 
pretend  to  bite  his  tormentors ;  by  degrees  he  will  proceed  farther,  and 
actually  bite  them,  and,  very  soon  afler  that,  he  will  be  the  first  to  challenge 
to  the  combat,  and  without  provocation  seize  some  opportunity  to  gripe 
the  incautious  groom ;  and  then,  as  the  love  of  mischief  is  a  propensity 
too  easily  acquired,  this  war,  half  playful,  and  half  in  earnest,  will  become 
habitual  to  him,  and  will  degenerate  into  absolute  viciousness.  Nothing 
can  here  be  done  in  the  way  of  cure  ;  kindness  would  aggravate  the  evil, 
and  no  degree  of  severity  will  correct  it.  Prevention,  however,  is  in  the 
power  of  every  proprietor  of  horses.  While  he  insists  on  gentle  and  humane 
treatment  of  his  cattle,  he  should  systematically  forbid  this  horse-play.  It 
is  that  which  can  never  be  considered  as  operating  as  a  reward,  and  thereby 
rendering  the  horse  tractable ;  nor  does  it  increase  the  affection  of  the 
animal  for  his  groom,  because  he  is  annoyed  and  irritated  by  being  thus 
incessantly  teased. 
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GETTING  THE  CHEEK  OP  THE  BIT  INTO  THE  MOUtH. 

Some  horses  that  are  disposed  to  be  mischievous  try  to  do  this,  and 
are  very  expert  at  it.  They  soon  find  what  advantage  it  gives  them  over 
their  driver,  who  by  this  manoeuvre  loses  almost  all  command.  Harsh 
treatment  is  here  completely  out  of  the  question.  All  that  can  be  done  is, 
by  some  mechanical  contrivance,  to  render  the  thing  difficult  or  impos- 
sible, and  this  may  be  managed  by  fastening  a  round  piece  of  leather  oa 
the  inside  of  the  cheek  of  the  bit. 


KICKING, 

This,  as  a  vice,  is  another  consequence  of  the  culpable  habit  of  grooms 
and  stable-boys  of  teasing  the  horse.  That  which  is  at  first  an  indication 
of  annoyance  at  the  pinching  and  tickling  of  the  groom,  and  without  any 
*  design  to  injure,  gradually  becomes  the  expression  of  anger,  and  the  effort 
at  mischief.  There  is  no  cure  for  this  vice ;  arid  he  cannot  be  justified  who 
keeps  such  a  kicking  horse  in  his  stable. 

Some  horses  acquire  a  habit  of  kicking  at  the  stall  or  the  bail,  and  par- 
ticularly at  night,  from  mere  irritability  and  fidgettiness.  The  neigh- 
bouring horses  are  disturbed,  and  the  kicker  gets  swelled  hocks,  or 
some  more  serious  injury.  This  is  also  a  habit  very  difficult  to  correct 
if  suffered  to  become  established.  Mares  are  far  more  subject  to  it  than 
horses. 

Before  the  habit  is  inveterately  established,  a  thorn  bush  or  a  piece  of 
furze  fastened  against  the  partition  or  post  will  sometimes  effect  a  cure. 
When  the  horse  finds  that  he  is  pretty  severely  pricked  he  will  not  long 
continue  to  punish  himself.  In  confirmed  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  the  log,  but  the  legs  are  often  not  a  little  bruised  by 
it.  A  rather  long  and  heavy  piece  of  wood  attached  to  a  chain  is  buckled 
above  the  hock,  so  as  to  reach  about  half  way  down  the  leg.  When  the 
horse  attempts  to  kick  violently,  his  leg  will  receive  a  severe  blow  from 
this,  and  the  repetition  of  the  blow  will  soon  teach  him  to  be  quiet. 
.  A  much  more  serious  vice  is  kicking  in  harness.  From  the  least  annoy- 
ance about  the  rump  or  quarters,  some  horses  will  kick  at  the  most  vio- 
lent rate,  and  destroy  the  bottom  of  the  chaise,  and  endanger  the  limbs  of 
the  driver.  Those  that  are  fidgetty  in  the  stable  are  most  apt  to  do 
this.  If  the  reins  should  perchance  get  under  the  tail,  the  violence  of  the 
kicker  will  be  most  outrageous  ;  and  while  the  animal  presses  down  his 
tail  so  tightly  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  extricate  the  reins,  he  con- 
{tinues  to  plunge  until  he  has  demolished  every  thing  behind  him. 

This  is  a  vice  standing  foremost  in  point  of  danger,  and  which  no  treat- 
ment will  oflen  conquer.  It  will  be  altogether  in  vain  to  try  coercion  here, 
if  the  shafls  are  very  strong  and  without  flaw,  or  if  they  are  plated  with 
iron  underneath,  and  a  stout  kicking  strap  used,  which  will  barely  allow 
the  horse  the  proper  use  of  his  hind  limbs  in  progression,  but  not  permit 
him  to  raise  them  sufficiently  for  the  purpose  of  kicking,  he  may  be  pre- 
vented from  doing  mischief ;  or  if  he  is  harnessed  to  a  heavy  cart,  and 
thus  confined,  his  efforts  to  lash  out  will  be  restrained:  but  it  is  a  very 
Tinpleasant  thing  frequently  to  witness  these  attempts,  although  ineffectual, 
to  demolish  the  vehicle ;  and  the  shafls  or  the  kicking  strap  may  possibly 
break,  and  extreme  danger  may  ensue.  A  horse  that  has  once  begun  to 
kick,  whatever  may  have  been  the  original  cause  of  it,  can  never  be  de- 
peaded  on  again ;  and  he  wilfbe  very  unwise  who  ventures  behind  him. 
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UNSTEADINESS  WHILST  BEING  MOUNTED. 

When  this  merely  amounts  to  eagerness  to  start  (very  unpleasant,  indeed, 
at  times,  for  many  a  rider  has  been  thrown  from  his  seat  before  he  was 
fairly  fixed  in  it),  it  may  be  remedied  by  an  active  and  good  horseman. 
We  have  known  many  instances  in  which,  while  the  elderly,  and  inactive, 
and  fearful  man,  has  been  making  more  than  one  inefiectual  attenipt  to 
vault  into  the  saddle,  the  horse  has  been  dancing  about  to  his  annoyance 
and  danger;  but  the  animal  had  no  sooner  been  transferred  to  the 
management  of  a  younger  and  more  agile  rider,  than  he  became  perfectly 
subdued.  Severity  will  here,  more  decidedly  than  in  any  other  case,  do 
harm.  The  rider  should  be  fearless; — he  should  carelessly  and  confidently 
approach  the  horse,  mount  at  the  first  effort,  and  then  restrain  him 
for  a  while,  patting  him,  and  not  suffering  him  to  proceed  until  he 
becomes  perfectly  quiet.  These  horses  should  not  be  too  highly  fed,  and 
should  daily  have  sufficient  exercise. 

When  the  difficulty  of  mounting  arises  not  fi*om  eagerness  to  start,  but 
unwillingness  to  be  ridden,  the  sooner  such  horse  is  disposed  of  the  better. 
He  may  be  conquered  by  a  determined  rider,  but  a  skilful  and  determined 
horseman  alone  will  manage  him  ;  and  even  he  will  not  succeed  without 
frequent  and  even  daugerous  contests  that  will  mar  all  the  pleasure  of 
the  ride. 


REARING. 

This  sometimes  results  from  playfulness,  carried'  indeed  'to  an  unpleasant 
and  dangerous  extent ;  but  it  is  oftener  a  vice,  and  is  a  desperate  and  fre^ 
quently  successful  effort  to  unhorse  the  rider.  The  horse  that  has  twice 
decidedly  and  dangerously  reared,  should  never  be  trusted  again,  unless 
indeed  it  be  the  fault  of  the  rider — unless  he  has  been  using  a  deep  curb 
and  sharp  bit.  Some  of  the  best  horses  will  contend  against  these,  and 
then  rearing  may  be  immediately  and  permanently  cured  by  using  a  suaffie 
bridle  alone. 

The  horse-breaker's  remedy,  that  of  pulling  the  horse  backward  on  a 
sofl  piece  of  ground,  is  worthy  of  him,  and  would  be  practised  only  by 
reckless  and  brutal  men.  Many  horses  have  been  injured  in  the  spine* 
and  others  have  broken  their  necks,  by  being  thus  suddenly  brought  over ; 
while  even  the  horse-breaker,  who  fears  no  danger,  is  not  always  able  to 
extricate  himself  from  the  falling  horse.  If  rearing  proceeds  from  vice, 
and  is  unprovoked  by  the  bruising  and  laceration  of  the  mouth,  it  fully 
partakes  of  the  inveteracy  which  attends  the  other  divisions  of  restiveness.  ^ 

RUNNING  AWAY.  ' 

Some  headstrong  horses  will  occasionally  endeavour  to  bolt  with  the  best 
rider.  Others,  with  their  wonted  sagacity,  endeavourthus  to  dislodge 
the  timkl  or  unskilful.  Some  are  hard  to  hold,  ^JiSttonly  during  the 
excitement  of  the  chace ;  others  will  run  away,  prompted  by  a  vicious 
propensity  alone.  There  is  no  cure  here.  That  method  which  affords 
.any  probability  of  success,  is  to  ride  such  a  horse  with  a  strong  curb  and 
sharp  bit;  to  have  him  always  firmly  in  hand;  and  if  he  will  runaway, 
and  the  place  will  admit  of  it,  to  give  him  (sparing  neither  curb,  whip,  nor 
spur)  a  great  deal  more  running  than  he  likes. 


'% 


VICIOUS  TO  CLEAN.. 

It  would  scarcely  be  believed  to  what  an  extent  this  exists  in  some  horses^ 
that  are  otherwise  perfectly  quiet  It  is  only  at  great  hazard  that  they  can 
be  cleaned  at  all.  The  origin  of  this  is  probably  some  maltreatment. 
There  is  a  great  difference  in  the  sensibility  of  the  skin  in  different  horses. 
Some  seem  as  if  they  could  scarcely  be  made  to  feel  the  whip ;  others 
cannot  bear  a  fly  to  alight  on  them  without  an  expression  of  annoyance* 
In  young  horses  the  skin  is  peculiarly  delicate.  If  they  have  been  carried 
with  a  broken  comb,  or  hardly  rubbed  with  an  uneven  brush,  the  recol-* 
lection  of  the  torture  they  have  felt  makes  them  impatient,  and  even 
vicious,  during  every  succeeding  operation  of  the  kind.  Many  grooms, 
likewise,  seem  to  delight  in  producing  these  exhibitions  of  uneasiness  and 
vice ;  although  when  they  are  carried  a  little  too  far,  and  to  the  hazard  of 
the  limbs  of  the  groom,  the  animals  that  have  been  almost  tutored  into 
these  expressions  of  irritation,  are  brutally  kicked  and  punished. 

This,  however,  is  a  vice  which  may  be  conquered.  If  the  anim&l  be 
dressed  with  a  lighter  hand,  and  wisped  rather  than  brushed,  and  the 
places  where  the  skin  is  most  sensitive  be  avoided  as  much  as  thorough 
cleanliness  will  allow,  the  horse  will  gradually  lose  the  recollection  of 
former  ill-treatment,  and  become  tractable  and  quiet. 

VICIOUS  TO  shoe/ 

The  correction  of  this  is  more  peculiarly  the  business  of  the  smith ;  yet  the 
master  should  diligently  concern  himself  with  it,  for  it  is  oflener  the  con- 
sequence of  injudicious  or  bad  usage  than  of  natural  vice.  It  may  be 
expected  that  there  will  be  some  difficulty  in  shoeing  a  young  [horse  for 
the  first  few  times.  It  is  an  operation  which  gives  him  a  little  uneasiness. 
The  man  to  whom  he  is  most  accustomed  should  go  with  him  to  the 
forge  5  and  if  another  and  steady  horse  were  shod  before  him,  he  might 
be  induced  more  readily  to  submit.  We  cannot  deny,  that  after  the  habit 
of  resisting  this  necessary  operation  is  formed,  force  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  reduce  our  rebellious  servant  to  obedience ;  but  we  affirm 
that  the  majority  of  horses  vicious  to  shoe  are  rendered  so  by  harsh  usage, 
and  by  the  pain  of  correction  being  added  to  the  uneasiness  of  shoeing.  It 
should  be  a  rule  in  every  forge  that  no  smith  should  be  permitted  to  strike 
a  horse,  much  less  to  twitch  or  to  gag  him,  without  the  master-farrier's 
order ;  and  that  a  young  horse  should  never  be  twitched  or  struck.  There 
are  few  horses  that  may  not  be  gradually  rendered  manageable  for  this 
purpose  by  mildness  and  firmness  in  the  operator.  They  will  soon 
understand  that  no  harm  is  meant,  and  they  will  not  depart  from  their 
usual  habit  of  obedience  ;  but  if  the  remembrance  of  corporal  punishment 
is  connected  with  shoeing,  they  will  always  be  fidgety,  if  not  dangerous.  ^ 
*■  This  is  a  very  serious  vice,  for  it  npt  only  exposes  the  animal  to  occa* 
sional  severe  injury  from  his  own  struggles,  but  also  from  ,the  correction 
of  the  irritated  smith,  whose  limbs,  and  even  whose  life  being  in  jeopardy, 
may  be  forgiven  if  he  is  sometimes  a  little  too  hard-handed.  Such  a 
horse  is  very  liable,  and  without  any  fault  of  the  smith,  to  be  pricked  and 
lamed  in  shoeing ;  and  if  the  habit  should  be  confirmed,  and  should  in- 
crease, and  it  at  length  becomes  necessary  to  cast  him,  or  to  put  him  in  the 
trevis,  the  owner  may  be  assured  that  many  years  will  not  pass  ere  some 
formidable  and  even  fatal  accident  will  take  place.  If,  therefore,  mild 
treatment  will  not  (correct  the  vice,  the  horse  cannot  be  too  soon  got 
rid  of. 


Horses  have  many  unpleasant  habits  in  the  stable  andjthe  road,  ^vhich 
cannot  be  said  to  amount  to  vice,  but  which  materially  lessen  their  value. 

SWALLOWING  WITHOUT  GRINDING. 

Some  greedy  horses  swallow  their  corn  without  properly  grinding  it,  and 
the  power  of  digestion  not  being  adequate  to  the  dissolving  of  the  husk, 
no  nutriment  is  extracted,  and  the  oats  are  voided  whole.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  when  horses  of  unequal  appetite  feed  from  the  same' 
manger.  The  greedy  one,  in  his  eagerness  to  get  more  than  his  share, 
bolts  a  portion  of  his  corn  whole.  If  the  farmer  can,  without  considerable 
inconvenience,  so  manage  it  that  every  horse  shall  have  his  separate  divi- 
sion of  the  manger,  the  horse  of  smaller  appetite  and  slower  feed  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  grinding  at  his  leisure,  without  the  fear  of  his 
share  being  stolen  from  him  by  his  neighbour. 

Some  horses,  however,  are  naturally  greedy  feeders,  and  will  not,  even 
when  alone,  allow  themselves  time  to  chew  or  grind  their  corn.  In  conse- 
quence of  this,  they  carry  but  little  flesh ;  they  are  not  equal  to  severe 
work;  and,  if  their  rack  has  been  supplied  with  hay  when  the  corn  was 
put  into  the  manger,  their  stomachs  will  become  distended  with  half- 
chewed  and  indigestible  food  ;  they  will  be  incapable  of  exertion  for  a  long 
time  after  feeding,  and,  occasionally,  dangerous  symptoms  of  staggers  will 
occur.  The  remedy  is,  not  to  let  such  horses  fast  too  long.  The  nose-bag 
should  be  the  companion  of  every  considerable  journey.  The  food  should 
likewise  be  of  such  a  nature  that  it  cannot  be  easily  bolted.  Chaff  should 
be  plentifully  mixed  with  the  corn,  and  in  some  cases,  and  especially  in 
horses  of  slow  work,  should,  with  the  corn,  constitute  the  whole  oT  the 
food.     Of  this  we  shall  treat  more  largely  imder  the  article  *  Feeding.' 

In  every  case  of  this  kind  the  teeth  should  be  very  carefully  examined. 
Some  of  them  may  be  unduly  lengthened,  particularly  the  first  of  the  grin- 
ders ;  or  they  may  be  ragged  at  the  edges,  and  may  scratch  and  wound  the 
cheek.  In  the  first  case  the  horse  cannot  properly  masticate  his  food  ;.in 
the  latter  he  tvill  not :  for  these  animals,  as  too  often  happens  in  sore 
throat,  would  rather  starve  than  put  themselves  to  much  pain. 

CRIB-BITING. 

This  is  a  very  unpleasant  habit,  and  a  considerable  defect,  although  not  so' 
serious  a  one  as  some  have  represented.  The  horse  lays  hold  of  the 
manger  with  his  teeth,  violently  extends  his  neck,  and  then,  after  some  con- 
vulsive action  of  the  throat,  a  slight  grunting  is  heard,  accompanied  by  an 
apparent  sucking  or  drawing  in  of  air.  Whether,  however,  air  is  actually 
drawn  in,  and  thus  the  horse  becomes  more  subject  to  colic  than  one 
without  this  trick,  or  whether  a  portion  of  air  is  expelled,  shewing  the  pre- 
vious existence  6f  flatulence  and  a  disposition  to  colic,  are  points  that  have 
not  been  settled  among  veterinarians. 

The  horse  is  evidently  making  the  edge  of  the  manger  a  fixed  point,  by 
means  of  which  he  may  overcome  that  obstacle  which  the  formation  of 
the  sofl  palate  and  the  back  part  of  the  mouth  (see  page  152)  would 
present  to  either  the  expulsion  or  drawing  in  of  the  air,  if  accomplished 
through  the  medium  of  the  mouth.  When  \ve  consider,  however,  that  any 
air  expelled  from  the  stomach  might  easily  find  a  passages  through  the 
nostril,  without  the  action  of  crib-biting ;  while  it  would  be  difficult  <yt 
impossible,  without  some  alteration  in  the  naiutaV  fetm  ^.w^  ^3eC\ow  ^S.  '^«i. 
parts  at  the  back  of  the  mouth,  and  parlVcvXwV^  \)^^  ^«^w&€\wv  ^S.  ^^ 
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epiglottis  or  covering  of  the  windpipe,  to  eonvey^air  to  the  stomach,  we  tire 
inclined  to  conclude,  that  this  fixed  point  is  used  to  enable  the  animal  to 
accomplish  this  alteration,  and  suck  up  and  convey  a  portion  of  air  into 
the  stomach. 

The  effect  of  crib-biting  is  plain  enough.  The  teeth  are  injured  and 
worn  away,  and  that,  in  an  old  horse,  to  a  very  serious  degree ;  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  corn  is  often  lost,  for  the  horse  will  frequently  crib 
with  his  mouth  full  of  corn,  the  greater  part  of  which  will  fall  over  the 
edge  of  the  manger ;  and  much  saliva  flows  out  while  the  manger  is  thua 
forcibly  held,  the  loss  of  which  must  be  of  serious  detriment,  as  impairing 
the  digestion.  The  crib-biting  horse  is  notoriously  more  subject  to  colic 
than  other  horses  usually  are,  and  to  a  species  difficult  of  treatment^  and 
even  dangerous.  Although  many  a  crib-biter  is  stout  and  strong,  and 
capable  of  all  ordinary  work,  these  horses  do  not  generally  carry  much 
flesh,  and  have  not  the  endurance  of  others.  On  these  accounts^  crib- 
biting  has  very  properly  been  decided  to  be  unsoundness. 

It  is  one  of  those  tricks  which  are  very  contagious.  Every  companion 
of  a  crib-biter  in  the  same  stables  is  likely  to  acquire  the  habit,  and  it  is 
the  most  inveterate  of  all  habits.  The  edge  of  the  manger  will  in  vain  be 
lined  with  iron,  or  with  sheep-skin,  or  with  sheep-skin  covered  with  tar 
or  aloes,  or  any  other  unpleasant  substance.  In  defiance  of  the  annoyance 
which  these  may  occasion,  the  horse  will  in  a  very  short  time  again  attack 
his  manger.  A  strap  buckled  tightly  round  the  neck,  by  compressing  the 
windpipe,  will  prevent  the  possibility  of  this  action  ;  but  the  strap  must  be 
constantly  worn,  and  its  pressure  is  too  apt  to  produce  a  worse  affection, 
viz.  an  irritation  in  the  windpipe,  which  terminates  in  roaring. 

Some  have  recommended  turning  out  for  five  or  six  months ;  but  this  has 
never  succeeded  except  with  a  young  horse,  and  then  rarely.  The  old 
crib-biter  will  employ  the  gate  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  edge  of  his 
manger,  and  we  have  seen  him  gallop  across  a  field  for  the  mere  object 
of  having  a  gripe  at  a  rail.  Medicine  will  be  altogether  thrown  away  in 
this  case. 

The  only  remedy  is  a  muzzle,  with  bars  across  the  bottom ;  sufficiently 
wide  to  enable  the  animal  to  pick  up  his  corn  and  to  pull  his  hay,  but  not 
to  grasp  the  edge  of  the  manger.  If  this  be  worn  a  very  long  time,  the 
horse  may  be  tired  of  attempting  that  which  he  cannot  accomplish,  and 
may  possibly  for  a  while  forget  the  habit ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  the 
desire  of  crib-biting  will  return  with  the  power  of  gratifying  it. 

The  causes  of  crib-biting  are  various,  and  some  of  them  beyond  the 
control  of  the  proprietor  of  the  horse.  We  have  said  that  it  is  often  the 
result  of  imitation  ;  but  it  is  more  frequently  the  consequence  of  idleness. 
The  high-fed  and  spirited  horse  must  be  in  mischief,  if  he  is  not  usefully 
employed.  Sometimes,  but  we  believe  not  often,  it  is  produced  by  partial 
starvation,  whether  in  a  bad  straw-yard,  or  from  unpalatable  food.  An 
occasional  cause  of  crib-biting  is  the  frequent  custom  of  grobms,  even  when 
the  weather  is  not  severe,  of  dressing  them  in  the  stable.  The  horse 
either  catches  at  the  edge  of  the  manger,  or  at  the  edge  of  the  partition 
on  each  side,  if  he  has  been  turned,  and  thus  he  forms  the  habit  of 
laying  hold  of  these  substances  on  every  occasion. 

WIND-SUCKING. 

This  bears  a  close  analogy  to  crib-biting.   It  arises  from  the  same  causes ; 

the  same  purpose  is  accomplished;  and  tVv^  same  results  follow.     The 

horse  stands  with  his  neck  bent",  Vvia  Vve^Ci  ^twju\\vw^x^\\C\^\\^^^\\j^t* 
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nately  a  little  opened  and  then  closed,  and  a  noise  is  heard  as  if  he  were 
sucking.  If  we  may  judge  from  the  same  comparative  want  of  condi- 
tion, and  the  flatulence  which  we  have  described  under  the  last  head,  either 
some  portion  of  wind  enters  the  stomach,  or  there  is  an  injurious  loss  of 
saliva.  This  diminishes  the  value  of  the  horse  almost  as  much  as  crib- 
biting  ;  it  is  as  contagious,  and  it  is  as  inveterate.  The  only  remedies,  and 
they  will  seldom  avail,  are  tying  the  head  up,  except  when  the  horse  is 
feeding,  or  putting  on  a  muzzle,  with  sharp  spikes  towards  the  neck,  and 
which  shall  prick  him  whenever  he  attempts  to  rein  his  head  in  for  the 
purpose  of  wind- sucking. 

CUTTING. 

Of  this  habit  we  have  already  spoken  at  page  252,  and  we  would  advise  the 
owner  of  a  cutting  horse,  without  trying  any  previous  experiments  of  raising 
or  lowering  the  heels,  to  put  on  the  cutting  foot  a  shoe  of  even  thickness 
from  heel  to  toe,  not  projecting  in  the  slightest  degree  beyond  the  crust,  and 
the  crust  itself  being  rasped  a  little  at  the  quarters  ;  and  to  let  that  shoe 
be  fastened  as  usual  on  the  outside,  but  with  only  one  nail  on  the  inside, 
and  that  almost  close  to  the  toe.  The  principle  on  which  this  shoe  acts 
has  been  explained  at  page  243. 

NOT  LYING  DOWN, 

It  not  uncommonly  happens  that  a  horse  will  seldom  or  never  lie  down  in 
the  stable.  He  sometimes  continues  in  apparent  good  health,  and  feeds 
and  works  well ;  but  generally  his  legs  swell,  or  he  becomes  fatigued 
sooner  than  another  horse.  If  it  is  impossible  to  let  him  loose  in  the  stable, 
or  to  put  him  into  a  spare  box,  we  know  not  what  is  to  be  done.  No 
means,  gentle  or  cruel,  will  force  him  to  lie  down.  The  secret  is  that  he 
is  tied  up,  and  either  has  never  dared  to  lie  down  through  fear  of  the  con* 
finement  of  the  halter,  or  he  has  been  cast  in  the  night,  and  severely 
injured.  If  he  can  be  suffered  to  range  the  stable,  or  have  a  comfortable 
box,  in  which  he  may  be  loose,  he  will  usually  lie  down  the  first  night. 
Some  few  horses,  however,  will  lie  down  in  the  stable,  and  not  in  a 
loose  box.  A  fresh,  well-made  bed  will  generally  tempt  the  tired  horse 
to  lie  down. 

OVERREACH. 

This  unpleasant  noise,  known  also  by  the  terms  *  clicking,'  *  overreach,'  &c. 
arises  from  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  knocking  against  the  shoe  of  the  fore 
foot.  In  the  trot,  one  fore  leg  and  the  opposite  hind  leg  are  first  lifled 
from  the  ground  and  moved  forward,  the  other  fore  leg  and  the  opposite 
hind  leg  remaining  fixed ;  but,  to  keep  the  centre  of  gravity  within  the  base, 
and  as  the  stride,  or  space  passed  over  by  these  legs,  is  often  greater 
than  the  distance  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
fore  feet  should  be  alternately  moved  out  of  the  way  for  the  hind  feet  to 
descend.  Then,  as  occasionally  happens  with  horses  not  perfectly  broken, 
and  that  have  not  been  taught  their  paces,  and  especially  if  they  have  high 
hinder  quarters  and  low  fore  ones,  if  the  fore  feet  are  not  raised  in  time,  the 
hind  feet  will  strike  them.  The  fore  foot  will  generally  be  caught  when  it  has 
just  begun  to  be  raised,  and  the  toe  of  the  hind  foot  will  meet  the  middle 
of  the  bottom  of  the  fore  foot.  It  is  a  very  d\a«i^xe.e.«Jc\fcwo\^^>^\A  woJv. j^i^.^- 
geiher  free  from  danger ;  for  it  may  so  happen  \Xv«X  ^\vyR»e>  NX^a  '^^^^'^^^  ^^ 
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whose  feet  gener^ly  so  much  inteHercBS  with  each'  other*  ntiBy  advafkiee 
the  hind  foot  a  little  more  rapidly,  or  raise  the  fore  one  a  little  more  slowly, 
so  that  the  hlow  may  fall  on  the  heel  of  the  shoe,  and  loosmi  or  displace 
it ;  or  the  two  shoes  may  be  locked  together,  and  the  animal  may  be 
thrown ;  or  the  contusion  may  be  received  even  higher,  and  on  the  tendons  of 
the  leg,  when  considerable  swelling  and  lameness  may  follow. 

If  the  animal  is  young,  the  action  of  the  horse  may  be  materially  im- 
proved; otherwise  nothing  can  be  done,  except  to  keep  the  toe  of  the 
hind  foot  as  short  and  as  round  as  it  can  safely  be,  and  to  bevil  off  and 
round  the  toe  of  the  shoe,  like  that  which  has  been  worn  by  a  stumbler  for 
a  fortnight,  and,  perhaps,  a  little  to  lower  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot, 

A  blow  received  on  the  heel  of  the  fore  foot  in  this  manner  has  not 
unfrequently,  and  especially  if  neglected,  been  followed  by  quittor, 

PAWING.  ' 

Some  hot  and  irritable  horses  are  restless  even  in  the  stable,  and  paw 
frequently  and  violently.  Their  litter  is  destroyed,  the  floor  of  the  stable 
broken  up,  the  shoes  worn  out,  the  feet  bruised,  and  the  legs  some- 
times sprained.  If  this  habit  does  not  exist  to  any  great  extent,  yet  the 
stable  never  looks  well.  Shackles  are  the  only  remedy,  with  a  bhsin 
sufficiently  long  to  enable  the  horse  to  shift  his  posture,  or  move  in  his 
stall ;  but  even  these  must  be  taken  off  at  night,  otherwise  the  animal  will 
seldom  lie  down. 

QUIDDING. 

A  horse  will  sometimes  partly  chew  his  hay,  and  suffer  it  to  drop  from  his 
mouth.  If  this  does  not  proceed  from  irregular  teeth,  which  it  will  be  the 
business  of  the  veterinary  surgeon  to  rasp  down,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
connected  with  sore-throat,  and  then  the  horse  will  exhibit  some  other 
symptom  of  indisposition,  and  the  swallowing  of  water  will  be  accompanied 
by  a  peculiar  gulping  effort.  In  this  case  the  disease  (catarrh,  with  sore 
throat)  must  be  attacked,  and  the  quidding  will  cease. 

ROLLING. 

This  is  a  very  pleasant  and  perfectly  safe  amusement  for  a  horse  at  grass, 
but  cannot  be  indulged  in  the  stable  without  the  chance  of  his  being 
dangerously  entangled  with  the  collar  rein,  and  being  cast.  Yet,  although 
the  horse  is  cast,  and  bruised,  and  half-strangled,  he  will  roll  again  on  the 
following  night,  and  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  he  lives.  The  only 
remedy  is  not  a  very  pleasant  one  to  the  horse,  nor  always  quite  safe  ;  yet 
it  must  be  had  recourse  to  if  the  habit  of  rolling  is  inveterate.  *  The 
horse.'  says  Mr.  Castley,  in  the  Veterinarian,  *  should  be  tied  with  length 
enough  of  collar  to  lie  down,  but  not  to  allow  of  his  head  resting  on  the 
ground ;  because,  in  order  to  roll  over,  a  horse  is  obliged  to  place  his  head 
quite  down  upon  the  ground.' 

SHYING. 

We  have  briefly  treated  of  the  cause  of  this  vice  at  page  98,  and  observed 

that  while  it  is  oflen  the  result  of  cowardice,  or  playfulness,  or  want  of 

work,  it  18  at  other  times  the  consequence  of  a  defect  of  sight     It  htg 

heea  reinarlred,  and  we  believe  very  ln&Vy,A\i«it  iti^w^V&o&XftxASK'^VuMC^ 
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half  er  quarter-bred  horses,  &aii  of  diose  who  have  in  them  more  of  the 
^nuine  racing  blood. 

In  the  treatment  of  shying,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  distinguish  be* 
tween  that  which  is  the  consequence  of  defective  sight,  and  that  which  results 
from  fear,  or  newness  of  objects,  or  from  mere  affectation  or  skittishness. 
For  the  first,  the  nature  of  which  we  have  explained  at  page  98,  every 
allowance  must  be  made,  and  care  must  be  taken  that  the  fear  of  correction 
be  not  associated  with  the  imagined  existence  of  some  terrifying  object* 
The  severe  use  of  the  whip  and  the  spur  cannot  do  good  here,  and  are 
likely  to  aggravate  the  vice  tenfold.  A  word  half  encouraging  and  half 
scolding,  with  a  gentle  pressure  of  the  heel,  or  a  slight  touch  of  the  spur, 
will  tell  the  horse  that  there  was  nothing  to  fear,  and  will  give  him  con* 
fidence  in  his  rider  on  a  future  occasion.  It  should  be  remembered, 
however,  that  although  a  horse  that  shies  from  defective  sight  may  be  taught 
considerable  reliance  on  his  rider,  he  can  never  have  the  cause  of  the  habit 
removed.  We  may  artificially  strengthen  the  human  sight,  but  the  horse's 
must  be  lefl  to  itself. 

The  shying  from  skittishness  or  affectation  is  quite  a  different  affair,  and 
must  be  conquered :  but  how  ?  Severity  is  out  of  place  even  here.  If  he 
is  forced  up  to  the  object  by  dint  of  correction,  the  dread  of  punishment 
will  afterwards  be  associated  with  that  object,  and  on  the  next  occasion,  his 
starlings  will  be  more  frequent  and  more  dangerous.  The  way  to  cure  him 
is  to  go  on,  turning  as  little  as  possible  out  of  the  road,  giving  the  animal  a 
harsh  word  or  two,  and  a  gentle  touch  with  the  spur,  and  then  taking  no 
more  notice  of  the  matter.  After  a  few  times,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
object  which  he  chose  to  select  as  the  pretended  cause  of  afiright,  he  will 
pass  it  almost  without  notice. 

In  page  225,  under  the  head  *  breaking  in,'  we  have  described  how  the 
colt  may  be  cured  of  the  habit  of  shying  from  fear  or  newness  of  objects ; 
and  if  he  then  be  accustomed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  objects  among 
which  his  services  will  be  required,  he  will  not  possess  this  annoying  vice 
when  he  grows  to  maturer  age. 

Mr.  John  Lawrence,  in  his  last  pleasing  work  on  the  Horse,  say«i 
'  These  animals  generally  fix  on  some  particular  shying  butt :  for  example, 
I  recollect  having,  at  different  periods,  three  hacks,  all  very  powerful ;  the 
one  made  choice  of  a  wind-mill  for  the  object  or  butt,  the  other  a  tilted 
waggon,  and  the  last  a  pig  led  in  a  string.  It  so  happened,  however,  that 
I  rode  the  two  former  when  amiss  from  a  violent  cold,  and  they  then  paid 
no  more  attention  to  either  windmills  or  tilted  waggons  than  to  any  other 
objects,  convincing  me  that  their  shying  when  in  health  and  spirits  was 
pure  affectation ;  an  affectation,  however,  which  may  be  speedily  united 
with  obstinacy  and  vice.  Let  it  be  treated  with  marked  displeasure, 
mingled  with  gentle,  but  decided  firmness,  and  the  habit  will  be  of  short 
endumnce*/ 

*  '  We  will  suppose  a  case,  a  very  common  one,  an  every-day  one.  A  man  is  riding  a 
young  horse  upon  the  high-road  in  the  country,  and  meets  a  stage-coach.  What  with  the 
noise,  the  bustle,  the  imposing  appearance  altogethw,  and  the  slashing  ot  the  coachman's 
whip,  the  animal  at  its  approach  erects  his  head  and  crest,  pricks  his  ears,  looks  affrighted, 
and  no  sooner  comes  alongside  of  the  machine  than  he  suddenly  starts  out  Of  the  road. 
His  rider,  annoyed  by  this,  instantly  commences  a  round  of  castigation  with  whip,  spur, 
and  curb,  in  which  he  persists  until  the  horse,  as  well  as  himself  has  lost  his  temper;  and 
then  one  whips,  spurs,  and  pulls,  and  the  other  jumps,  plunges,  firets,  and  throws  up  his 
head,  until  both,  pretty  well  exhausted  by  the  conflict,  grow  tranquil  again  and  proceed  oa 
their  Journey,  thoufrti  not  for  some  time  afterwards  in  their  former  mutual  cAim.ds«D£ib^is&. 
satis&ctioa.  Shoi^  tiiey  in  their  road,  or  oven  on  Sk  ^i^mSl  ^a.^  « xoatfit.  ^^i!^  vosS^^  i^km^b^ 
vM  ii  ilw  cxMMt^iMMS^  Ibat  the  boiM  vhvj^  w^  umxa  ii3uuaB(A^^MSkVeSs8i»\  V^^^Qss*^ 
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Shying  on  coming  out  of  the  Stable  is  a  habit  that  can  rarely  or  never  fa* 
cured.  It  proceeds  from  tlieremembranceorHomeill-uaofte  or  hurt  which  the 
animal  has  received  in  the  aclofpioceedin^  from  the  stable,  such  as  striking 
his  bead  agaiusta  low  door*way,  or  entangling  the  harness  Coercion  will 
but  associate  greater  fear  aud  more  delermined  resistance  with  the  old  recol- 
lection. Mr.  Caatley,  to  whom  we  are  iudebted  for  much  that  is  valuable 
on  the  subject  of  the  vices  of  the  horse,  gives  an  interesting  anecdote,  which 
lends  to  prove  lliat  while  severity  will  be  worse  than  useless,  even  kind 
treatment  will  not  break  a  confirmed  habit.  '  I  remember  a  very  fine  grey 
mare  that  had  got  into  this  habit,  and  never  could  be  persuaded  to  pp 
through  a  door-way  witliout  taking;  an  immense  jump.  To  avoid  this,  the 
servants  used  to  back  her  in  aud  out  of  the  stable;  but  the  mare  happening 
to  meet  with  a  severe  injury  of  the  spine,  was  no  longer  able  to  back;  and 
then  I  have  seen  the  poor  creature,  when  brought  to  the  door,  endeavouring 
to  balance  herself  with  a  staggering  motion  upon  her  half-paralyi^ed  hind 
extremities,  as  if  making'  preparation  and  summoning  up  resolution  for 
some  great  elfort ;  and  then,  when  urged,  she  would  plunge  headlong 
forward  with  such  violence  of  exertion,  as  otlen  to  lose  her  feet,  and  tumble 
down  "  altogether  most  pitiable  to  be  seen,"  This  I  merely  mention.*  he 
continues,  '  as  one  proof  how  inveterate  the  habits  of  horses  are.  They 
are  evils,  let  it  always  be  remembered,  niore  easy  to  prevent  than  cure.' 

aLlVPINO  THE   COLLAR, 

This  is  a  trick  at  which  many  horses  are  so  clever  that  scarcely  a  night 
passes  without  their  getting  louse.  It  is  a  very  serious  haUt,  fur  it 
enables  the  horse  sometimes  to  gorge  himself  with  food,  to  the  imminent 
danger  of  staggers;  or  it  exposes  him,  as  he  wanders  about,  to  be  kicked 
and  injured  by  the  other  horses,  while  bis  restlessness  will  often  keep  the 
whole  team  awake.  If  the  web  of  the  halter,  being  first  accurately  fitted 
to  his  neck,  is  suffered  (o  slip  only  one  way,  or  a  strap  is  attached  to  the 
halter  and  buckled  round  the  neck,  but  not  sufficiently  tight  to  be  of 
periouB  inconvenience,  the  power  of  slipping  the  collar  will  be  taken  away. 


He  must  be  a  skilful  practitioner  or  a  mere  pretender  who  promises  to 
remedy  (his  habit.  If  it  arises  from  a  heavy  forehand,  and  the  fore  legs 
being  loo  much  under  the  horse,  no  one  can  alter  the  natural  frame  of  the 
beast :  if  it  proceeds  from  tenderness  of  the  foot,  grogginess,  or  old  lame- 
ness, these  ailments  are  seldom  cured  ;  and  if  it  is  to  be  traced  to  habitual 
carelessness  and  idleness,  no  whipping  will  rouse  the  drone.  A  known 
Btumbler  should  never  be  ridden,  or  driven  alone,  by  any  one  who  values  his 
Safety  or  his  life.  A  tiglit  liand  or  a  strong  bearing-rein  are  precautions 
that  should  uot  be  neglected,  but  they  ore  generally  of  little  avail ;  for  the 
inveterate  slnmbler  will  rarely  try  to  save  himself,  and  this  tight  rein  way 
.Booner  and  farther  precipitate  the  rider.  If,  after  a  trip,  the  horse  suddenly 
starts  forward,  and  endeavours  to  break  into  a  canter,  the  rider  or  driver 
.may  be  assured  that  others  before  him  have  fruitlessly  endeavoured  to 
remedy  the  nuisance. 

If  the  stumbler  has  the  foot  kept  as  short  and  the  toe  pared  as  close  as 

:'niDiiient  he  has  started,  being  cuoRciuua  of  bia  fault,  ajid  expecting  chastisement,  lie 

Jumiia  about  in  feiuful  agilaliou,  muking  pUingaa  to  strike  iaio  a.  giJlu]j,  aail  attiiRipliiig  to 

"""  — v"-     S"  'Jint  by  this  correction,  iuBiead  of  feadcring  his  huraa  IranquU  during  tba 

Ufa  macb,  the  rider  udds  Id  the  eviloC  lih^'mg  \Vhi  u^  uv&nei^iK&l'j  ^lua^ug,  and 

1^  nuuiiiig  atraj".'— -CChe  retfrinaiiaa,  Vij  liisBsia,  tMtnBl-wui,XQMsJ.'i,iA.'- 
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safety  will  permit,  and  (he  shoe  be  rounded  at  the  toe,  or  have  that  shape 
given  to  it  which  it  naturally  acquires  in  a  fortnight  from  the  action  of  such 
a  horse,  the  animal  may  not  stumble  quite  so  much ;  or  if  the  disease 
wbich  produced  the  habit  can  be  alleviated,  some  trifling  good  may  be 
done,  but  in  almost  every  case  a  stumbler  should  be  got  rid  of,  or  put  to 
slow  and  heavy  work.  If  the  latter  alternative  be  adopted,  he  may  trip  as 
much  as  he  pleases,  for  the  weight  of  the  load  and  the  motion  of  the 
other  horses  will  keep  him  upon  his  legs. 

■ 

WEAVING. 

This  consists  in  a  motion  of  the  head,  neck,  and  body,  firom  side  to  side* 
like  the  shuttle  of  a  weaver  passing  through  the  web,  and  hence  the  name 
which  is  given  to  this  peculiar  and  incessant  action.  It  indicates  an  im- 
patient, irritable  temper,  and  a  dislike  to  the  confinement  of  the  stable ;  and 
a  horse  that  is  thus  incessantly  on  the  fret  will  seldom  carry  flesh,  or  be 
safe  to  ride  or  drive.  There  is  no  cure  for  it,  but  the  close  tying  up  of  the 
animal,  except  at  feeding  time. 


Chapter  XX. 

TPE  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  HORSE. 

This  is  a  most  important  part  of  our  subject,  even  as  it  regards  the  farmer, 
although  there  are  comparatively  few  glaring  errors  in  the  treatment  of  the 
agricultural  horse :  but  it  comes  more  especially  home  to  the  gentleman, 
who  is  too  often  and  too  implicitly  under  the  guidance  of  an  idle,  and 
ignorant,  and  designing  groom. 

We  will  arrange  the  most  important  points  of  general  management  under 
the  following  heads  : 

AIR. 

A  supply»of  pure  air  is  necessary  to  the  existence  and  health  of  man  and 
beast.  In  some  agricultural  stables,  the  supply,  if  not  too  great,  is  care- 
lessly and  injudiciously  admitted;  for  the  wind  blows  in  from  every 
quarter,  and  beats  directly  upon  the  animal.  When  he  has  been  well 
seasoned  to  this,  it  seems  to  do  him  little  harm,  except  that  he  has  an  un- 
thrifty coat,  and  is  out  of  condition.  The  common  error,  however;  is  to 
exclude  as  much  as  possible  every  breath  of  air,  and  to  have  the  atmos-' 
phere  of  the  stable,  hot,  contaminated,  and  unwholesome.  The  effect  of 
several  horses  being  shut  up  in  the  same  stable  is  to  render  the  air  un- 
pleasantly hot.  A  person  coming  from  without  cannot  breathe  it  many 
minutes  without  profuse  perspiration.  The  horse  stands  hour  after  hour  in 
it,  and  sometimes  clothed ;  and  then  his  covering  is  suddenly  stripped  off, 
and  he  is  led  into  the  open  air,  the  temperature  of  which  is  thirty  or  forty 
degrees  below  that  of  the  stable.  Putting  the  humanity  of  the  thing  for  a  mo- 
ment out  of  the  question,  we  ask,  must  not  the  animal,  thus  unnaturally  and 
absurdly  treated,  be  subject  to  rheumatism,  catarrh,  and  inflammation  of  the 
lungs?  It  has  been  replied,  that  the  horse  keeps  himself  warm  by  exercise 
while  he  is  thus  exposed,  and  that  a  man,  using  strong  exertion,  cares  little 
about  the  quantity  of  clothing  upon  him.    Is  the  l\ot^^  ^wx"3X^\\^'^\!&.\Si^'^^^ 
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after  his  great  cost  and  all  his  body  clothes.have  been  stripped  firom  him,  aad 
he  has  been  turned  out  naked,  when  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  is  below 
the  freezing  point  ?  Does  he  not  often  stand,  hour  afler  hour»  in  the  road  or 
the  street,  whih:  his  owner  is  warming  himself  within,  and  this  perhaps  after 
every  pore  has  been  opened  by  a  brushing  gallop ;  and  his  susceptibility  to 
the  painful  and  the  injurious  influence  of  cold  has  been  excited  to  the 
utmost  ? 

It  is  not  so  generally  known  as  it  ought  to  be,  that  the  return  to  a  hot 
stable  is  quite  as  dangerous  as  the  change  from  a  heated  atmosphere  to  a 
cold  and  biting  air.  Many  a  horse,  that  has  travelled  without  harm  over 
a  bleak  country,  has  been  suddenly  seized  with  inflammation  and  fever 
''when  he  has,  immediately  at  the  endof  his  journey,  been  surrounded  with 
heated  and  foul  air.  It  is  the  sudden  change  of  temperature,  whether  from 
heat  to  cold,  or  from  cold  to  heat,  that  does  the  mischief,  and  yearly 
destroys  a  multitude  of  horses. 

The  stable  should  be  as  large,  compared  with  the  number  of  horses 
which  it  is  destined  to  contain,  as  circumstances  will  allow.  A  stable  for 
six  horses  should  not  be  less  than  forty  feet  in  length,  and  thirteen  or 
fourteen  feet  wide.  If  there  be  no  lofl  above,  the  inside  of  the  roof  should 
always  be  plastered,  to  prevent  direct  currents  of  air  and  occasional  drop- 
pings from  broken  tiles ;  and  the  heated  and  foul  air  should  escape,  and  cool 
and  pure  air  be  admitted,  by  elevation  of  the  central  tiles ;  or  by  large  tubes 
carried  through  the  roof,  with  caps  a  little  above  them  to  prevent  the 
beating  in  of  the  rain  ;  or  by  gratings  placed  high  up  in  the  walls.  These 
latter  apertures  should  be  as  far  above  the  horses  as  they  can  conveniently 
be  placed,  by  which  means  all  injurious  draught  will  be  prevented. 

If  there  is  a  lofl  above  the  stable,  the  ceiling  should  be  plastered  in  order 
to  prevent  the  foul  air  from  penetrating  to  the  hay  above,  and  injuring 
both  its  taste  and  its  wholesomeness ;  and  no  openings  should  be  allowed 
above  the  racks,  through  which  the  hay  may  be  thrown  into  the  rack,  fiwr 
they  also  will  permit  the  foul  air  to  ascend  to  the  provender,  and,  in  the  act 
of  filling  the  rack,  and  while  the  horse  is  eagerly  gazing. up  ward  for  his  food, 
many  a  grass-seed  has  fallen  into  his  eye,  and  produced  considerable  in- 
flammation ;  while  at  other  times,  when  the  careless  groom  has  left  open 
the  trap -door,  a  stream  of  cold  air  beats  down  on  the  head  of  the  horse. 

The  stable  with  a  loft  over  it  should  never  be  less  than  twelve  feet  high, 
and  proper  ventilation  should  be  secured  either  by  tubes  carried  up 
through ahe  loft  to  the  roof,  or  by  gratings  close  to  the  ceiling.  These 
gratings  or  openings  should  be  enlarged  or  contracted  by  means  of  a 
covering  or  shutter,  so  that  during  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  stable 
should  possess  nearly  the  same  temperature  with  the  open  air,  and,  iu 
winter,  a  temperature  not  more  than  ten  degrees  above  that  of  the  external 
atmosphere,  A  hot  stable  has,  in  the  mind  of  the  groom,  been  long  connected 
with  a  glossy  coat.  The  latter,  it  is  thought,  cannot  be  attained  without 
the  former.  To  this  we  should  reply  that,  in  winter,  a  thin,  glossy  coat  is 
not  desirable.  Nature  gives  to  every  animal  a  warmer  clothing  when  the 
cold  weather  approaches.  The  horse  acquires  a  thicker  and  a  lengthened 
coat,  in  order  to  defend  him  from  the  surrounding  cold.  Man  puts  on  an 
additional  and  a  warmer  covering,  and  his  comfort  is  increas^  and  his 
health  preserved  by  it.  He  who  knows  anything  of  the  horse,  or  cares 
anything  for  his  enjoyment,  will  not  object  to  a  coat  a  little  longer  and  a 
little  roughened,  when  the  wintry  wind  blows  bleak.  The  coat,  however, 
need  not  be  so  long  as  to  be  unsightly ;  and  warm  clothing,  even  in  a  cool 
stable,  will,  with  plenty  of  honest  grooming,  keep  the  hair.suffioiently 
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smooth  and  gidssy  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious*  ^Tfaer  over-heated  air 
^f  a  close  stable  saves  much  of  this  grooming,  and  therefore  the  idle 
•attendant  unscrupulously  sacrifices  the  health  and  safety  of  the  horse. 

If  the  stable  is  close,  the  air  will  not  only  be  hot,  bnt  foul.  The 
breathing  of  every  animal  contaminates  it ;  and  when,  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  with  every  aperture,  even  the  key-hole,  stopped,  it  passes  again 
and  again  through  the  lungs,  the  blood  cannot  undergo  its  proper  and 
healthy  change ;  digestion  cannot  be  so  perfectly  performed,  and  all  the 
functions  of  life  are  injured.  Let  the  owner  of  the  valuable  horse  think 
of  his  passing  twenty  or  twenty-two  out  of  the  twenty-four  hours  in 
this .  debilitating  atmosphere.  Nature  does  wonders  in  enabling  every 
animal  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  and 
the  horse  that  lives  in  the  stable-oven  suffers  less  from  it  than  would 
scarcely  be  conceived  possible ;  but  he  does  not,  and  cannot,  possess  the 
power  and  the  hardihood  which  he  would  acquire  under  other  circumstances. 

The  air  of  the  improperly  close  stable  is  still  further  contaminated  by 
the  urine  and  dung,  which  rapidly  ferment  in  the  heat,  and  give  out 
stimulating  and  unwholesome  vapours.  When  a  person  first  enters  an 
ill-managed  stable,  and  especially  early  in  the  morning,  he  is  annoyed  not 
only  by  the  heat  of  the  confined  air,  but  by  a  pungent  smell,  resembling 
hartshorn ;  and  can  he  wonder  at  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  the 
chronic  cough,  and  the  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  with  which  the  animal, 
who  has  been  shut  up  in  this  vitiated  atmosphere  all  night,  is  often  attacked ; 
or  if  glanders  and  farcy  should  occasionally  break  out  in  such 'stables  ? 
It  has  been  ascertained  by  chemical  experiment,  that  the  urine  of  the  horse 
contains  in  it  an  exceedingly  large  quantity  of  hartshorn ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  that,  influenced  by  the  heat  of  a  crowded  stable,  and  possibly  by  other 
decompositions  that  are  going  forward  at  the  same  time,  this  ammoniacal 
vapour  begins  to  be  rapidly  given  out  almost  immediately  afler  the  urine 
is  voided. 

When  disease  begins  to  appear  among  the  inhabitants  of  these  ili<* 
ventilated  places,  is  it  wonderful  that  it  should  rapidly  spread  among  them, 
and  that  the  plague-spot  should  be,  as  it  were,  placed  on  the  door  of  such 
a  stable  ?  When  distemper  appears  in  spring  or  in  autumn,  it  is  in  very 
many  cases  to  be  traced  flrst  of  all  to  such  a  pest-house.  It  is  peculiarly 
fatal  there.  The  horses  belonging  to  a  small  establishment,  and  rationally 
treated,  have  it  comparatively  seldom,  or  have  it  lightly ;  but,  among  the 
inmates  of  a  crowded  stable,  it  is  sure  to  display  itself,  and  there  it  is  most 
of  all  fatal.  The  experience  of  every  veterinary  surgeon,  and  of  every  large 
proprietor  of  horses,  will  corroborate  this  statement  Agriculturists  should 
l)ring  to  their  stables  the  common  *sense  which  directs  them  in  the  usual 
concerns  of  life ;  and  should  begin,  when  their  pleasures  and  their  property 
are  so  much  at  stake,  to  assume  that  authority,  and  to  enforce  that  obedi^ 
enc^,  to  the  lack  of  whkh  is  to  be  attributed  the  greater  part  of  bad  stable- 
management  and  horse-disease.  Of  nothing  are  we  more  certain,  than 
that  the  majority  of  the  maladies  of  the  horse,  and  those  of  the  worst  and 
most  fatal  character,  are  directly  or  indirectly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unnatural  heat  of  the  stable^  and  the  sudden  change  of  the  animal  from  « 
high  to  a  low,  Or  from  a  low  to  a  high  temperature. 

LITTER* 

Having  spoken  of  the  vapour  of  hartshorn,  which  is  so  rapidly  and  ao 
plentifully  given  out  from  the  urine  of  a  horae  iik  «^  Visa.Vfe^  %\si^^^  ^%.\ii*fc. 
next  into  consideration  the  subject  of  Uitet.    1Y\e  ^t%\.  casiVxwL >&  ^x^ssjisssfisic^ 
to  remove  iU    The  early  cxtricaUou  of  gaB  rtift^%  ^Soft  t«^>^  ^^^rfesi^Jss^  ^ 
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the  hrine ;  and  the  consequence  of  which  will  be  the  rapid  putrefaction  of 
the  litter  that  has  been  moistened  by  it.  Everything  hastening  to  decom- 
position should  be  carefully  removed  where  life  and  health  are  to  be  pre^ 
served.  Every  portion  of  the  litter  that  has  been  much  wetted,  or  at  all 
soflened  by  the  urine,  and  is  beginning  to  decay,  should  be  swept  away 
every  morning :  the  greater  part  of  the  remainder  may  then  be  piled  under 
the  manger,  a  little  being  left  to  prevent  the  painful  and  injurious  pressure 
of  the  feet  on  the  hard  pavement  during  the  day.  The  soiled  and  macerated 
portion  of  that  which  was  left  should  be  removed  at  night. 

No  heap  of  fermenting  dung  should  be  suffered  to  remain  during  the 
day  in  the  comer  or  in  any  part  of  the  stable.  With  regard  to  this,  the 
directions  of  the  master  should  be  peremptory. 

The  stable  should  be  so  contrived  that  the  urine  shall  quickly  run  oflT, 
and  the  offensive  and  injurious  vapour  from  the  decomposing  urine  and  the 
Jitter  will  thus  be  materially  lessened :  if,  however,  the  urine  be  carried  away 
by  means  of  a  gutteir  running  along  the  stable,  the  floor  of  the  stalls  must 
slant  toward  that  gutter,  and  the  declivity  will  sometimes  be  so  great  as  to 
strain  the  back  sinews,  and  become  an  occasional,  although  unsuspected 
cause  of  lameness.  Mr.  R.  Lawrence  well  observes  that  *  if  the  reader 
will  stand  for  a  few  minutes  with  his  toes  higher  than  his  heels,  the  pain 
he  will  feel  in  the  calves  of  his  leffs  will  soon  convince  him  of  the  truth 
of  this  remark.  Hence,  when  a  horse  is  not  eating,  he  always  endeavours 
to  find  his  level,  either  by  standing  across  the  stall,  or  else  as  far  hack  as 
his  halter  will  permit,  so  that  his  hind  legs  may  meet  the  ascent  of  the 
other  side  of  the  channel.' 

This  direction  of  the  stall  is  also  a  frequent  cause  of  contraction  of  the 
heels  of  the  foot,  by  throwing  too  great  a  proportion  of  the  weight  upon  the 
toe,  and  removing  that  pressure  on  the  heels  which  tends  most  to  keep 
them  open.  Care  therefore  must  be  taken  that  the  slanting  of  the  flogr 
of  the  stalls  shall  be  no  more  than  is  sufficient  to  drain  off  the  urine  with 
tolerable  rapidity.  Stalls  of  this  kind  certainly  do  best  for  mares  ;  but  for 
horses  we  much  prefer  those  with  a  grating  in  the  centre,  and  an  inclination 
of  the  floor  on  every  side  towards  the  middle.  A  short  branch  may  com- 
municate with  a  larger  drain,  by  means  of  which  the  urine  may  be  carried 
off  to  a  reservoir  outside  the  stable.  Traps  are  now  contrived,  and  may  be 
procured  at  little  expense,  by  means  of  which  neither  any  offensive  smell 
nor  current  of  air  can  pass  through  the  grating. 

The  farmer  should  not  lose  any  of  the  urine.  It  is  from  the  dung  of  the 
horse  that  he  derives  a  principal  and  the  most  valuable  part  of  his  ma- 
nure. It  is  that  which  earliest  takes  on  the  process  of  putrefaction,  and 
forms  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  durable  dressings.  That  which  is 
most  of  all  concerned  with  the  rapidity  and  the  perfection  of  the  decompo- 
sition, is  the  urine. 

The  reasons  why  the  horse  should  always  stand  on  litter  have   been 
given  at  page  295.     Humanity  and  interest,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of 
the  stable,  will  induce  the  general  proprietor  of  the  horse  to  place  a  mo- 
derate quantity  of  litter  under  him  during  the  day.     The  farmer  who  wants 
to  convert  every  otherwise  useless  substance  into  manure  will  have  addi- 
tional reason  for  adopting  this  practice ;  especially  as  he  does  not  conftne 
himself  to  that  to  which  in  towns  and  in  gentlemen's  stables  custom  seems 
to  have  limited  the  bed  of  the  horse.     i*ea  and  bean-Iiaum,  and  potatoe- 
top,  and  heath,  occupy  in  the  stable  of  the  farmer,  during  a  part  of  the 
year,   the  place  of  wheaten  and  oaten  straw.     It   should,  however,   be 
^vmembered,  that  these  substances  ate  dVs^os^Ci  tcvw^^^sW^Io  ferment  and 
putrefy  than  straw,  and  therefore  shouVd  be  uvoie  t^x^WOv^  ^-^^mxwe.^^  «sv^. 
0ft€ner  remoyed.     It  is  the  faulty  cualom  o^  soiciti  ^^\m^t^  Vc>\^\.  ^^  \i^ 
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accumulate  until  it  reaches  almost  to  the  horse's  belly,  and  the  bottom  of 
it  is  a  mass  of  dung.  If  there  were  not  often  many  a  hole  and  cranny 
through  which  the  wind  can  enter,  and  disperse  the  foul  air,  the  health 
of  the  animal  would  suffer. 


LIGHT. 

This  neglected  branch  of  stable-management  is  of  far  more  consequence 
than  is  generally  imagined  ;  and  it  is  particularly  neglected  by  those  for 
whom  these  treatises  are  principally  designed.  The  farmer's  stable  is 
frequently  destitute  of  any  glazed  window  ;  and  has  only  a. shutter,  which 
is  raised  in  warm,  and  shut  down  in  cold,  weather.  When  the  horse  is 
in  the  stable  only  during  a  few  hours  of  the  day,  this  is  not  of  so  much 
consequence ;  nor  of  so  much,  probably,  to  horses  of  slow  work ;  but  to  car- 
riage horses  and  hackneys,  so  far  at  least  as  the  eyes  are  concerned,  a 
dark  stable  is  little  less  injurious  than  a  foul  and  heated  one.  To  illus- 
trate this,  reference  may  be  made  to  the  unpleasant  feeling  and  the  utter 
impossibility  of  seeing  distinctly,  when  a  man  suddenly  emerges  from  a 
dark  place  into  the  full  blaze  of  day.  The  sensation  of  mingled  pain  and 
giddiness  is  not  soon  forgotten  ;  and  some  minutes  pass  before  the  eye 
can  accommodate  itself  to  the  increased  light.  If  this  were  to  happen 
'every  day,  or  several  times  in  the  day,  the  sight  would  be  irrepa- 
r^ibly  injured;  or,  possibly,  blindness  would  ensue.  Can  we  wonder, 
then,  that  the  horse  taken  from  a  dark  stable  into  a  glare  of  light,  and 
feeling,  probably,  as  we  should  do  under  similar  circumstances,  and  unable 
or  a  considerable  time  to  see  anything  around  him  distinctly,  should 
become  a  starter,  or  that  the  frequently  repeated  violent  effect  of  suddea 
light  should  induce  inflammation  of  the  eye,  so  intense  as  to  terminate  in 
blindness  ?  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that  horses  kept  in  a  dark  stable 
are  frequently  notorious  starters,  and  that  starting  has  been  evidently 
traced  to  this  cause. 

Farmers  know,  and  should  profit  by  the  knowledge,  that  the  darkness 
of  the  stable  is  not  unfrequently  a  cover  for  great  uncleanliness.  A  glazed 
window,  with  leaden  divisions  between  the  small  panes,  would  not  cost 
much,  and  would  admit  a  degree  of  light  somewhat  more  approaching  to  that 
of  day ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  would  render  the  concealment  of  gross  inat- 
tention and  want  of  cleanliness  impossible. 

If  plenty  of  light  be  admitted,  the  walls  of  the  stable,  and  especially 
that  portion  of  them  which  is  before  the  horse's  head,  must  not  be  of  too 
glaring  a  colour.  The  constant  reflection  from  a  white  wall,  and  especially 
if  the  sun  shines  into  the  stable,  will  be  as  injurious  to  the  eye  as  the 
sudden  changes  from  darkness  to  light.  The  perpetual  slight  excess  of 
stimulus  will  do  as  much  mischief  as  the  occasional,  but  more  violent  one, 
when  the  animal  is  taken  from  a  kind  of  twilight  to  the  blaze  of  day.  The 
colour  of  the  stable,  therefore,  should  depend  on  the  quantity  of  light- 
Where  much  can  be  admitted,  the  walls  should  be  of  a  grey  hue.  Where 
darkness  would  otherwise  prevail,  frequent  whitewashing  may  in  some 
degree  dissipate  the  gloom. 

For  another  reason  it  will  be  evident  that  the  stable  should  not  possess 
too  glaring  a  light.  It  is  the  resting-place  of  the  horse.  The  work  of  the 
farmer's  horse,  indeed,  is  confined  principally  to  the  day,  but  the  labours  of 
others  are  demanded  at  all  periods.  The  hour  of  exertion  having  passed, 
the  animal  returns  to  his  stable  to  feed  and  to  repose,  and  the  latter  is  as 
necessary  as  the  former,  in  order  to  prepare  him  for  reive.w«L^>HcstV*  '^iwaa.^ 
thing  approaching  to  the  dimness  of  tNvWVgVil  \^  t^c^\<\\ft>\ft  \^\\kR»^^ 


animtti  to  compboe  himself  to  sleep.  This  half-light  more  particularly  suits 
horses  of  heavy  work,  and  who  draw  almost  as  much  by  the  weight  of 
carcass  which  they  can  throw  into  the  collar,  as  by  the  degree  of  muscular 
energy  of  which  they  are  capable.  In  the  quietness  of  a  dimly-lighted  stable 
they  obtain  repose,  and  accumulate  flesh  and  fat.  Dealers  are  perfectly 
aware  of  this.  They  have  their  darkened  stables,  in  which  the  young 
horse,  with  little  or  no  exercise,  and  fed  upon  mashes  and  ground  corn,  is 
made  up  for  sale.  The  round  and  plump  appearance,  however,  which 
may  delude  the  unwary,  soon  vanishes  with  altered  treatment,  and  the' 
animal  is  found  to  be  unfit  for  hard  work,  and  predisposed  to  every  inflame* 
matory  disease.  The  circumstances,  then,  under  which  a  stable  some- 
what  darkened  may  be  allowed,  will  be  easily  determined  by  the  owner 
of  the  horse ;  but,  as  a  general  rule,  dark  stables  are  unfriendly  to  cleanli- 
ness, and  the  frequent  cause  of  the  vice  of  starting,  and  of  the  most  serious 
diseases  of  the  eyes. 

GROOMING. 

Of  this  much  need  not  be  said,  since  custom,  and,  apparently  without  ill 
effect,  has  allotted  so  little  of  the  comb  and  the  brush  to  the  farmer's 
horse.  The  animal  that  is  worked  all  day,  and  turned  out  at  night,  re- 
quires little  more  to  be  done  to  him  than  to  have  the  dirt  brushed  off  his  ' 
limbs.  Regular  grooming,  by  rendering  his  skin  more  sensible  to  the 
alteration  of  temperature,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  would  be 
prejudicial.  The  horse  that  is  altogether  turned  out  needs  no  grooming. 
The  dandriff  or  scurf  which  accumulates  at  the  roots  of  the  hair  is  a  pro- 
vision of  nature  to  defend  him  from  the  wind  and  the  cold. 

It  is  to  the  stabled  horse,  highly  fed,  and  little  or  irregularly  worked,  that 
grooming  is  of  so  much  consequence.  Good  rubbing  with  the  brush  or 
the  currycomb  opens  the  pores  of  the  skiiu  and  circulates  the  blood  to  the 
extremities  of  the  body  and  through  the  minute  vessels  of  the  skin,  and 
produces  free  and  healthy  perspiration,  and  stands  in  the  room  of  exer- 
cise. No  horse  will  carry  a  fine  coat  without  either  heat  or  dressing. 
They  both  effect  the  same  purpose  ;  they  both  increase  the  insensible 
perspiration :  but  the  first  does  it  at  the  expense  of  health  and  strength, 
while  the  second,  at  the  same  time  that  it  produces  a  glow  on  the  skin,  and 
a  determination  of  blood  to  it,  rouses  all  the  energies  of  the  frame.  It 
would  be  well  for  the  proprietor  of  the  horse  if  he  were  to  insist  upon  it, 
and  to  see  that  his  orders  are  really  obeyed,  that  the  fine  coat  in  which 
he  and  his  groom  so  much  delight,  is  produced  by  honest  rubbing,  and 
not  by  a  heated  stable  and  thick  clothing,  and  most  of  all,  not  by  stimu- 
lating or  injurious  spices. 

When  the  weather  will  permit  the  horse  to  be  taken  out,  he  should 
never  be  groomed  in  the  stable.     Without  dwelling  on  the  want  of  clean- 
liness, when  the  scurf  and  dust  that  are  brushed  from  the  horse  lodge 
in  his  manger,  and  mingle  with  his  food,  experience  teaches,   that  if  the 
cold  is  not  too  great,  the  animal  is  braced   and  invigorated  from  being 
dressed  in  the  open  air,  to  a  degree  that  cannot  be  attained  in  the  stable. 
There  is  no  necessity,  however,  for  half  the   punishment  which  many  a 
groom  inflicts  upon  the  horse  in  the  act  of  dressing;  and  particularly 
on  one  whose  skin  is  thin  and  sensible.     The  currycomb  should  at  all 
imes  be  lightly  applied.     With  many  horses  its  use  may  be  almost  dis- 
pensed with  ;   and  even  the  brush  need  not  be  so  hard,  nor  the  points  of 
the  bristles  so  irregular  as  they  often  ate.     A.  soft  brush,  with  a  little  more* 
wetffbtofthe  hand,  willbeequaUye{[^^QXua\,aud^^T^^V^^^'Q&n^^%»dni 
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to  the  horse.  A  hair  cloth,  while  it  will  seldom  irritate  ahd  tease»  will  be 
almost  sufficient  with  horses  that  have  thin  hair,  and  that  have  not  been, 
neglected. 

Whoever  would  be  convinced  of  the  benefit  of  friction  to  the  horse's 
skin,  and  to  the  horse  generally,  need  only  observe  the  effect  produced  by 
well  hand-rubbing  the  legs  of  a  tired  horse.  While  every  enlargement 
subsides,  and  the  painful  stiffness  disappears,  and  the  legs  attain  their 
natural  warmth,  and  become  fine,  the  animal  is  evidently  and  rapidly 
reviving ;  he  attacks  his  food  with  appetite,  and  then  quietly  lies  down 
to  rest. 

EXERCIse. 

Our  observations  on  this  important  branch  of  stable-management  must 
have  only  slight  reference  to  the  agricultural  horse.  His  work  is  usually 
regular  and  not  exhausting.  He  is  neither  predisposed  to  disease  by  idle- 
ness, nor  worn  out  by  excessive  exertion.  He,  like  his  master,  has 
enough  to  do  to  keep  him  in  health,  and  not  enough  to  distress  or  injure 
him  :  on  the  contrary,  the  regularity  of  his  work  prolongs  life  to  an  extent 
rarely  witnessed  in  the  stable  of  the  gentleman.  Our  remarks  on  exercise,, 
then,  must  have  a  general  bearing,  or  have  principal  reference  to  those 
persons  who  are  in  the  middle  stations  of  life,  who  contrive  to  keep  a  horse 
for  business  or  pleasure,  but  cannot  afford  to  maintain  a  servant  for  the 
express  purpose  of  looking  afler  it.  The  first  rule  we  would  lay  down  is, 
that  every  horse  should  have  daily  exercise.  The  horse  that,  with  the. 
usual  stable  feeding,  stands  idle  for  three  or  four  days,  as  is  the  case  in 
many  establishments,  must  suffer.  He  is  disposed  to  fever,  or  to  grease^ 
or,  most  of  all,  to  diseases  of  the  foot ;  and  if,  afler  these  three  or  four  days 
of  inactivity,  he  is  ridden  fast  and  far,  is  almost  sure  to  have  inflammntiou 
of  the  lungs  or  of  the  feet. 

A  gentleman  or  tradesman's  horse  suffers  a  great  deal  more  from  idle- 
ness than  he  does  from  work.  A  stable-fed  horse  should  have  two  hours' 
exercise  every  day,  if  he  is  to  be  kept  free  from  disease.  Nothing  of 
extraordinary  or  even  of  ordinary  labour  can  be  effected  on  the  road  or  in 
the  field  without  sufficient  and  regular  exercise.  It  is  this  alone  which 
can  give  energy  to  the  system,  or  develop  the  powers  of  any  animal.  - 

How  then  is  this  exercise  to  be  given?  As  much  as  possible  by,  or 
under  the  superintendence  of,  the  owner.  The  exercise  given  by  the 
groom  is  rarely  to  be  depended  upon.  It  is  inefficient,  or  it  is  extreme. 
It  is  in  many  cases  both  irregular  and  injurious.  It  is  dependent  on  the 
caprice  of  him  who  is  performing  a  task,  and  who  will  render  that  task 
subservient  to  his  own  pleasure  or  purposes. 

In  training  the  hunter  and  the  race-horse  regular  exercise  is  the  most 
important  of  all  considerations,  however  it  may  be  forgotten  in  the  usual 
management  of  the  stable.  The  exercised  horse  will  discharge  his  task, 
and  sometimes  a  severe  one,  with  ease  and  pleasure,  while  the  idle  and 
neglected  one  will  be  fatigued  ere  half  his  labour^  be  accomplished,  and 
if  he  be  pushed  a  little  too  far,  dangerous  inflammation  will  ensue.  How 
oflen,  nevertheless,  does  it  happen,  that  the  horse  that  has  stood  inactive 
in  the  stable  three  or  four  days,  is  ridden  or  driven  thirty  or  forty  miles  in 
the  course  of  a  single  day  ?  This  rest  is  often  purposely  given  to  prepare 
for  extra-exertion  ; — to  lay  in  a  stock  of  strength  for  the  performance  of  the 
task  required  of  him  :  and  then  the  owner  is  surprised  and  dissatisfied  if 
the  animal  is  fairly  knocked  up,  or  possibly  becomes  seriously  \\\.  ^^^J^wkssj, 
id  80  common  and  so  preposterous,  as  fox  a  ^^xaow  Vq^W^  ^\vft\^<i  'Ixovc^^ 
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dealer's  stable,  where- he  has  been  idly  fattening  for  sale  for  omny  a  day, 
and  immediately  to  give  him  a  long  run  after  the  hounds,  and  complain  bit* 
terly,  and  think  that  he  has  been  imposed'upon,  if  the  Hkhimal  is  exhausted 
before  the  end  of  the  chase,  or  is  compelled  to  b^:ted  home  suflfering  from 
violent  inflammation.  Kegular  and  gradually  increasing  exercise  would 
have  made  the  same  horse  appear  a  treasure  to  his  owner. 

Exercise  should  be  somewhat  proportioned  to  the  age  of  the  horse.  A 
young  horse  requires  more  than  an  old  one.  Nature  has  given  to  youn^ 
animals  of  every  kind  a  disposition  to  activity;  but  the  exercise  must  not 
be  violent.  A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given." 
To  preserve  the  temper,  and  to  promote  health,  it  should  be  moderate,  at 
least  at  the  beginning  and  the  termination.  The  rapid  trot,  or  even  the 
gallop,  may  be  resorted  to  in  the  middle  of  the  exercise,  but  the  horse 
must  be  brought  in  cool.  If  the  owner  would  seldom  intrust  his  horse 
to  boys,  and  would  insist  on  the  exercise  being  taken  within  sight,  or  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  residence,  many  an  accident  and  irreparable 
injury  would  be  avoided.  It  should  be  the  owner's  pleasure,  and  is  his 
interest,  personally  to  attend  to  all  these  things.  He  manages  every  other 
part  of  his  concerns,  and  he  may  depend  on  it,  that  he  suffers  when  he 
neglects,  or  is  in  a  manner  excluded  from  his  stables. 

FOOD. 

The  system  of  mangeftffeeding  is  becoming  general  among  farmers* 
There  are  few  horses  that  do  not  habitually  waste  a  portion  of  their  hay; 
and  by  some  the  greater  part  is  pulled  down  and  trampled  under  foot,  in 
order  first  to  cull  the  sweetest  and  best  locks,  and  whigh  could  not  be  done 
while  the  hay  was  inclosed  in  the  rack.  A  good  feeder  will  afterwards 
jpick  up  much  of  that  which  was  thrown  down  ;  but  some  of  it  must  be 
doited  and  rendered  dismasting,  and,  in  many  cases,  one-third  of  this  di- 
vision of  their  food  is  wasted.  Some  of  the  oats  and  beans  are  imperfectly 
chewed  by  all  horses,  and  scarcely  at  all  by  hungry  and  greedy  ones* 
The  appearance  of  the  dung  will  sufficiently-evince  this. 

^The  observMion  of  this  induced  the  adoption  of  manger-feedjng,  or  of 
mixing' a  i)ortion  of  chaff  with  the  corn  and  beans.  By  this'ni^ns  the 
aitimal  is  compelled  to  chew  his  food;  he  cannot,  to  any  great* degree, 
bolt  the  sttaw  or  hay ;  and  while  he  is  forced  to  grind  that  down,  the  oats 
and  beans  are  ground  with  it,  and  yields  more  nourishment ;  the  stomach 
is  more  slowly  tilled,  and  therefore  acts  better  on  its^  contents,  and  is  not  so 
likely  to  be  overloaded;  and  the  increased  quantity' of  saliva  thrown  out  in 
the  lengthened  grinding  of  the  food,  softens  it,  and  renders  it  more  fit 
ibf  digestion. 

If,  when  considerable  provender  was  wasted,  the  horse  maintained  his 
condition,  and  was  able  to  do  his  work,  it  was  evident  that  much  might 
be  saved  to  the  farmer,  when  he  adopted  a  system  by  which  the  horse  ate 
jaM  that  was  set  l^fore  him ;  and  by  degrees  it  was  found  out  that  even 
food  somewha{  less  nutritious,  but  a  great  deal  cheaper,  mid  jivhich  the 
hbrSe  either  would  not  eat,  or  would  npt  properly  grind  down,  in  its  natural 
state,  might  be  added,  while  the  animal  would  be  in  quite  as  good  plight, 
and  always  ready  for  work. 

Chaff  may  be  composed  of  equal  quantities  of  clover  or  meadow  hay,  and 
wheaten,  oaten,  or  barley  straw,  cut  into  pieces  of  a  quarter  or  half  an  inch 
in  length,  and  mingled  well  together;  the  allowance  of  oats  or  beans  is 
afterwards  added,  and  mixed  with  the  chaff.  Many  farmers  very  properly 
bruise  the  oats  or  beans.    The  whole  oat  is  apt  to  slip  out  of  the  chafi*  and 
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be  lout;  batwh«i  it  Is  bruised,  and  especially  if  the  chaff  is  a  little  wetted, 
it  win  not  readily  separate ;  or,  should  a  portion  of  it  escape  the  grinders, 
it  will  he  partly  prepared  for  digestion  by  the  act  of  bruising.  Tlie  preju- 
dice against  bruising  the  oats  is,  so  far  as  the  farmer's  horse,  and  the 
waggon  horse,  and  every  horse  of  slow  draught  is  concerned,  altogether 
unfounded,  The  quantity  of  straw  in  the  chatF  will  always  counteract 
any  supposed  purgative  quality  in  ,the  bruised  oals.  Horses  of  quicker 
draughl,  except  they  are  naturally  disposed  to  scour,  will  thrive  better  with 
bruised  than  with  whole  oats ;  for  a  greater  quantity  of  nutriment  will 
be  extracted  from  the  food,  ami  it  will  always  be  easy  to  apportion  the 
quantity  of  straw  or  beans  to  the  effect  of  the  mixture  on  the  bowels  of 
the  horse.  The  principal  alteration  that  should  he  made  in  the  hoi^e  of 
harder  and  more  rapid  work,  such  as  the  post-horse,  and  the  stage-coach 
horse,  is  to  increase  the  quantity  of  hay,  and  diminish  that  of  straw.  Two 
trusses  of  hay  may  be  cut  with  one  of  straw. 

Some  gentlemen,  in  defiance  of  the  prejudice  and  opposition  of  the  coach- 
man or  the  groom,  have  introduced  this  mode  of  feeding  into  the  stables  of 
(heir  carriage  horses  and  hackneys,  and  with  manifest  advantage.  There 
has  been  no  loss  of  condition  or  power,  and  considerable  saving  of  proven- 
der. This  system  is  not,  however,  calculated  for  the  hunter  or  the  race  horse. 
Their  food  must  be  in  smaller  bulk,  in  order  that  the  action  of  the  lungs 
may  not  be  impeded  by  the  distention  of  the  stomach  ;  yet  many  hunters 
have  gone  well  over  the  field,  who  iiave  been  manger-fed,  the  proportion  of 
corn,  however,  being  'materially  increased. 

For  the  agricultural  and  cart  horse,  eight  pounds  of  oats  and  two  of 
beans  should  be  added  to  every  twenty  pounds  of  chaff;  and  thirty^four 
or  thirty-six  pounds  of  the  mixture  will  be  sufficient  for  any  moderate- 
sized  horse,  with  fair,  or  even  hard  work.  The  dray  and  waggon-horse 
may  require  forty  pounds.  Hay  in  the  rack  at  night  is,  in  this  case,  sup- 
posed to  be  omitted  altogether.  The  rack,  however,  may  remain,  as 
occasionally  useful  for  the  sick  horse,  or  to  contain  tares  or  other  green 

In  order  to  prevent  some  horses  from  turning  much  of  the  chafF  out  of 
the  manger  in  their  search  for  the  oats,  small  iron  bars  may  be  placed 
across  it,  and  the  provender  plentifully  sprinkled  with  water,  but  the  water 
should  be  applied  only  at  the  time  of  feeding,  for  tiic  wetted  mixture 
would  soon  become  sour  and  mouldy. 

Horses  are  very  fond  of  this  provender.  The  majority  of  Ihem,  afler 
having  been  accustomed  to  it,  will  leave  the  best  oats  given  to  Ihem  alone, 
for  the  sake  of  the  mingled  cliafF  and  corn.  We  would,  however,  caution 
the  farmer  not  to  set  apart  too  much  damaged  hay  for  the  manufacture  of 
the  chaff.  The  horse  may  be  thus  induced  to  eat  that  which  he  would 
otherwise  refuse  ;  but  if  the  nourishing  properly  of  the  hay  has  been  im- 
paired, or  it  has  acquired  an  injurious  principle,  the  horse  will  either  lose 
condition,  or  become  diseased.  More  injury  is  done  by  the  eating  of  da- 
maged hay  or  musty  oats  than  is  generally  imagined.  There  will  be 
suiBcient  saving  in  the  diminished  cost  of  the  provender  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  straw,  and  in  the  improved  condition  of  the  horse,  without 
poisoning  him  with  the  refuse  of  the  fiirm. 

While  the  mixture  of  chaff  with  the  corn  prevents  the  com  from  being 
too  rapidly  devoured,  and  a  portion  of  it  swallowed  whole,  and  therefore 
the  stomach  is  not  loo  loaded  with  that  on  which,  as  containing  the  most 
nutriment,  its  chief  digestive  power  should  be  eserted,  yet,  on  the  whole, 
a  great  deal  of  time  is  gained  by  this  mode  of  feeding,  and  more  is  lefl  for 
rest.     When  a  horse  comes  in  wearied  at  the  close  of  tha  'ia.-j,  Mv.  w.'ssipssi. 
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after  he  has  eaten  hU  oom,  two  or  three  hours  to  clear  his  rack. 
system  of  manger-feeding,  the  chaff  b«in^  already  cut  into  small  pieijej, 
and  the  beans  and  oats  bruised,  he  is  able  fully  to  satisfy  his  appetite  hi  an 
liour  and  a  half  Two  additional  hours  are  therefore  devoted  to  rest. 
This  is  a  circumstance  deserving  of  much  consideration  even  in  the  fan 
stable,  and  of  immense  consequence  to  IJie  postmaster,  the  stagecoacb 
proprifetor,  and  the  owner  of  every  hard-worked  horse. 

Manser  food  will  be  the  usual  support  of  the  farmer's  horse  during  thft 
winter,  and  while  at  constant  or  occasional  hard  work  ;  but  from  the  middl* 
or  end  of  April  to  the  end  of  July,  he  may  be  fed  with  this  mixture  i 
the  day,  and  turned  out  at  night,  or  he  may  remain  out  during  every  rest 
day:  a  team  in  constant  employ  alioiild  not,  however,  he  suffered  to  bs 
out  at  night,  after  the  end  of  July. 

The  farmer  should  take  care  that  the  pasture  is  thick  and  good ;  and  that 
the  distance  from  the  yard  is  not  too  great,  nor  the  fields  too  large,  otlierr 
wise  a  very  considerable  portion  of  time  will  be  occupied  ia  catcldng  the 
horses  in  the  morning.  He  will  likewise  have  to  fake  into  consideration 
the  sale  he  would  have  for  his  liay,  and  the  necessity  for  sweet  aod 
untrodden  pasture  for  his  cattle.  On  the  whole,  however,  turning  out  in 
this  way,  when  circumstances  will  admit  of  it,  will  be  found  to  be  mors 
beneficial  for  the  horse,  and  cheaper  than  soiling  in  the  yard. 

The  small  farmer's  horse  is  sometimes  fed  on  hay  or  grass  alone,  and 
the  animal,  although  he  rarely  gets  a  feed  of  corn,  maintains  himself  in 
tolerable  condition,  and  does  the  work  that  is  required  of  him  j  but  h^ 
and  grass  alone,  however  good  in  quality,  or  in  whatever  quantity  admi- 
nistered, will  not  support  the  horse  under  hard  work  ;  and  therefore  otfaer 
substances,  containing  a  larger  proportion  of  nutriment  in  a  smaller  com- 
pass, have  been  added.  We  will  briefly  enumerate  them,  and  considet 
their  comparative  value.  In  almost  every  part  of  Great  Britain,  the  Oat 
has  been  selected  as  that  portion  of  the  food  which  is  to  alford  the  pHu- 
cipal  nourishment.  It  contains  seven  hundred  and  forty-three  parts  out  of 
a  thousand  of  nutritive  matter.  The  oat  should  be  old,  heavy,  dry,  and 
sweet.  The  new  oat  will  weigh  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent  more  than  the  old 
oat  ■  but  the  difference  consists  priucipally  iu  watery  matter,  which  is  gra- 
dually evaporated.  The  new  oat  is  not  so  readily  ground  down  by  the 
teeth  as  the  old  one,  and  forms  a  more  glutinous  mass,  difficult  to  digest, 
and,  when  eaten  in  considerable  quantities,  is  apt  to  occasion  colic  and 
even  staggers.  The  old  oat  forms,  when  chewed,  a  smooth  and  u 
mass,  which  readily  dissolves  in  the  stomach,  and  yields  the  nourishment 
which  it  contains,  and  perhaps  some  chemical  change  may  have  bee4 
slowly  effected  in  the  old  oat,  disposing  it  to  be  more  readily  assimilated. 
Oats  should  be  plump,  bright  in  colour,  and  free  from  unpleasant  smell 
or  taste.  The  musty  smell  of  wetted  or  damaged  corn  is  caused  by  a 
fungus  which  grows  upon  the  seed,  and  which  has  an  injurious  effect,  uu 
the  urinary  organs,  and  often  on  the  intestines,  producing  profuse  stolillg, 
inflammation  of  the  kidney  or  colic,  and  intlammatjon  of  the  bowels. 

This  musty  smell  is  removed  by  kiln-drying  the  oat,  but  care  ifi  bete 
requisite  that  too  great  a  degree  of  heat  is  not  employed.  It  should  ba 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  fungus  whhout  injuring  the  life  of  the  seed. 
The  kiln-burnt  oat,  however,  is  nut  so  grateful  to  the  auimal :  it  ocquirea  a 
heating  quality — causes  increased  discharge  of  uriue,  and  not  unfrequently 
produces  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  and  maugy  atfections  of  the  skiu. 

Of  the  quantity  of  oats  in  the  diaff  we  have  already  spoken.  An  im- 
prorement  would  be  effected,  by  cutting  tlie  unlhreshed  oat  straw  iuto 
l^sff,    The  expense  of  thiei>t^g  would  be  saved.    Oat,  etraw_is_b«tUf 


)  When  the  horse  i§  feji  on  h%y  and  oati;,  th^  qua^titir  pf  the  pate  ipupt 
vary  with  his  sizf^  apd  tll^  wovk  to  be  pfsrfprined.  In  wipt^r,  fpur  fiseds, 
qr  nip^  or  ten  pounds  of  oats  a  day,  ^i}l  be  a  fair  allowapce  for  ^  bors^  of 
^f]teen  hands  one  or  two  udies  high,  apd  that  has  nipd^rate  i^prk.  In 
$lin)mer,  half  the  quantityt  with  greeq  food,  will  be  sufficient. 

Oatmeal  will  fprm  a  ppultjpe,  more  stiinulating  than  qne  composed 
of  linseed  meal  alone — or  they  may  \}^  n^fngled  in  different  proportions  as 
circumstances  may  require.  In  the  forpi  of  gruel  it  constitutes  ope  pf 
the  most  important  articles  of  di^t  for  th<^  sick  hprse-r-not  indeed  forced 
upon  him>  but  a  pail  containing  it  being  slnng  in  his  box,  and  of  which  h^ 
IviU  spon  begin  to  drink  wb^n  ^ater  is  denied.  In  cases  pf  poisoning,  or 
of  over  purging,  it  is  useful  whether  administered  by  the  mouth,  or  as  an 
injection. 

White-water,  made  by  stirring  a  pint  pf  oatmeal  into  a  pail  of  water, 
the  chill  being  taken  from  it,  is  an  exc^ellent  beverage  for  the  thirsty  an4 
tired  bqrse. 

Barley  is  a  cqmmon  fpod  pf  the  bocs/e  on  varipus  parts  of  the  Gonti* 
Bent,  and,  until  the  introduction  of  the  oat,  se^ms  to  have  constituted 
almost  his  only  food.  It  is  more  ni}tritious  than  oats,  containing  nine 
hundred  and  tiorepty  pjarts  of  nutritive  matter  in  every  thousand.  There 
l»eems,  however,  to  be  something  nece^ary  besides  a  great  proportion  of 
nutritive  matter*  in  order  to  render  any  substance  wholesome,  strengthen- 
ing, or  fattening.  Except  where  horses  are  very  hardly  worked,  barley  does 
npt  seem  in  our  country  to  agree  with  them  so  well  as  oats.  They  are 
more  subject  to  inflammatory  complaints,  and  particularly  to  surfeit  and 
mange.  When  barley  19  given,  the  quantity  should  not  exceed  a  peck  daily. 
Ji  should  be  always  bruised*  and  the  chaff  sliould  consist  of  equal  quan- 
tities or  hay  and  barley-straw,  and  not  cut  too  short  If  the  farmer  has 
a  quantity  pf  spotted  pr  unsaleable  barley  ly^hich  be  wishes  thus  to  get  rid 
qf,  he  must  very  gradually  accustom  bis  horses  tp  it,  or  he  will  probably 
produce  serioui^  illness  among  them.  Fqr  hprses  that  are  recovering  from 
illness,  barley,  in  the  fqrm  pf  malt,  is  oflen  serviceable,  as  tempting  the 
appetite  and  rejcruiting  the  strengtfi.  It  is  best  given  in  mashes ;  water, 
considerably  beloyr  the  boiling  heat,  b^ng  ppured  upon  it,  and  the  vessel 
or  pail  kept  covered  for  half  an  hour. 

Grains  fresh  from  the  mash-tub,  eUhjer  alone,  or  mixed  with  oats  or 
ji^aff,  or  both,  may  be  pccasionally  given  to  horses  of  slow  work ;  they 
would*  however,  afibrd  very  insufficient  nourishment  for  horses  of  quicker 
or  harder  work* 

Wheat  is  in  Greai  Britain  more  rarely  given  than  barley.  It  contain^ 
nine  hundred  and  fi fly-five  parts  of  nutritive  matter.  When  ^mers  have 
a  damaged  or  unmarketable  sample  of  wheat,  they  sometimes  give  it  to 
their  hprses,  and,  being  at  first  used  in  small  quantities,  the  horse  be- 
comes accustomed  to  it,  and  thrives  and  .^orks  well.  It  must,  however, 
always  be  bruised  and  given  in  diaff.  Wheat  contains  a  greater  pro- 
portion q{  gluten,  or  sticky  adhesive  matter,  than  any  other  kind  of  grain; 
it  is  difficult  of  digestion,  and  apt  to  cake  and  form  obstructions  in  the 
bowels.  This  will  oflener  be  the  case  if  the  horse  is  suffered  to  drink 
much  water  soon  after  feeding  upon  wheat ;  for  the  water  passing  rapidly 
through  the  stpniach  and,  small  inteslinies,  in  its  way  to  the  ooecum,  (see 
page  204,^  carries  off  with  it  all  the  starch,  which  is  the  most  nourish- 
ing, and  leaves  this  siieky  mass  behind,  which  accumulates  and  hardens, 
pud  obstructs  the  intestines,  and  often  destroys  ihe  horse.    A^  VicstsA.'C&s!^ 
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is  fed  on  wheat  should  have  very  little  hny.     The  proportion 

he  more  than  one  trass  of  hay  lo  two  of  straw.  Wliealen  flour,  boiled 
in  water  to  the  thickness  of  staich,  is  given  with  good  effect  in  over 
purging,  and  especially  if  combined  with  chalk  and  opium. 

Beans. — These  form  a  striking  illustration  of  the  principle,  that  the 
nourishing  or  strengthening  effects  of  Ihe  different  articles  of  food  depend 
more  upon  some  peculiar  property  which  they  have,  or  some  combination 
which  they  form,  than  on  the  actual  quantity  of  nutritive  matter.  Beans 
contain  but  five  hundred  and  seventy  parts  of  nutritive  matter,  yet  they 
add  materially  to  the  vigour  of  the  horse.  There  are  many  horses  that 
win  not  stand  hard  work  without  beans  being  mingled  with  their  food, 
and  these  not  horses  whose  tendency  to  purge  it  may  be  necessary  to 
restrain  by  the  aslringeney  of  the  bean.  There  Is  no  traveller  who  is  not 
aware  of  the  difference  in  the  spirit  and  continuance  of  his  horse  if  he 
allows  or  denies  him  beans  on  his  journey.  They  afford  not  merely  a 
temporary  stimulus,  but  they  may  be  daily  used  without  losing  their 
power,  or  producing  exhaustion.  Two  pounds  of  beans  may,  with 
advantage,  be  mixed  with  the  chaff  of  the  agricultural  horse,  during  the 
■winter.  In  summer,  the  quantity  may  be  lessened,  or  the  beans  altogether 
discontinued.  Beans  are  generally  given  whole.  This  is  very  absurd  ;  forth* 
young  horse,  whose  teeth  are  strong,  seldom  requires  them  ;  while  the  old 
iorse,  to  whom  they  are  in  a  manner  necessary,  is  scarcely  able  to  masticate 
them,  swallows  many  of  them  whole  which  he  is  unable  to  break,  and  drops 
much  com  from  his  mouth  in  the  ineffectual  attempt  to  break  them.  Beans 
should  not  be  merely  split,  but  crushed ;  they  will  even  then  give  sufficient 
employment  to  the  grinders  of  the  animal.  Some  postmasters  use  chaff  with 
beans  instead  of  oats.  With  hardly-worked  horses  they  may  possibly  be 
allowed ;  but  in  general  cases,  the  beans,  without  oats,  would  be  too 
binding  and  stimulating,  and  would  produce  costiveness,  and  probably 
megrims  or  staggers. 

Peas  are  occasionally  given.  They  appear  to  be  in  a  slight  degree 
more  nourishing  than  beans,  and  not  so  healing.  They  contain  five  hun- 
dred and  seventy-four  parts  of  nutritive  matter.  For  horses  of  slow  work 
they  may  be  used  ;  hut  the  quantity  of  chaff  should  be  increased,  and  a 
few  oats  added.  They  have  not  been  found  lo  answer  with  horses  of  quick 
draught.  It  is  essential  that  they  should  be  crushed ;  otherwise  on  ac- 
count  of  their  globular  form,  they  are  apt  lo  escape  from  the  teeth,  and 
many  are  swallowed  whole.  Exposed  to  warmth  and  moisture  in  the 
stomach,  they  swell  very  much,  and  may  painfully  and  injuriously  distend  it. 
-  Many  horses  have  died  after  gorging  themselves  with  peas,  and  the 
stomach  has  been  found  to  have  been  burst  by  their  swelling.  If  a  small 
phial  is  filled  with  peas,'  and  warm  water  poured  on  them,  and  the 
bottle  tightly  corked,  it  will  burst  in  a  few  hours. 

Herbage,  green  and  dry,  constitutes  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the 
horse.  There  are  |few  things  with  regard  to  which  the  farmer  is  so 
careless  as  the  mixture  of  grasses  on  both  his  upland  and  meadow 
pasture.  Hence  we  find,  in  the  same  field,  Ihe  ray  grass,  coming  to  per- 
fection only  in  a  loamy  soil,  not  fit  to  cut  until  the  middle  or  latter  part  of 
July,  and  yielding  little  aflermath  ;  the  meadow  foi-tail,  best  cultivated 
in  a  clayey  soil,  lit  for  the  scythe  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  yielding 
a  |)lentil~ul  aftermath ;  the  glaucous  fescue  grass,  ready  at  the  middle 
of  June,  and  rapidly  deteriorating  in  value  as  its  seeds  ripen  ;  and  the 
fertile  meadow  grass,   increasing  in  value  until  the  end  of  July,     These 

e  circumstances  Ihe  importance  of  which  will,  at  no  distant  period,  be 
t  recogniaed.    la  IJie  mean  lime,  Sinclair's  account  of  the  different  grasses. 
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or  the'condenaation  of  the  most  imiiortant  part  of  his  Work  Iq  Sir  Hum- 
phry' Davy's  Agricultural  Chemistry,  are  well  deserving  of  the  diligent 
perusal  of  the  farmer. 

Were  there  not  too  many  proofs  (hat  the  very  refuse  of  the  farm  is 
often  devoted  to  the  keep  of  the  agricultural  horse,  it  would  be  needless 
to  repeat  that  the  animal  ihnt  works  constantly  and  hard  should  have 
the  best  food,  and  plenty  of  it.  Old  hay,  as  having  longerj  undergone 
that  slow  process  of  fermentalion  by  which  the  sugar  that  it  contains  is 
developed,  is  far  more  nutritive  and  wholesome  than  new  hay.  Mowburitt 
hay  is  more  injurious  lo  horses  than  to  any  other  of  the  domestic  animals, 
and  is  a  fruitful  source  of  disease. 

Where  the  manger  system  of  feeding  is  not  adopted,  or  where  hay  is 
slill  given  at  night,  and  chaff  and  corn  in  the  day,  there  is  no  error  into 
wliich  the  farmer  is  so  apt  (o  fall  as  to  give  an  undue  quantity  of  hay, 
and  that  generally  of  the  worst  kind.  If  the  manger  system  is  good,  there 
can  be  no  necessity  for  hay,  or  only  for  a  small  quantity  of  it ;  but  if  the  rack 
is  overloaded,  the  greedy  horse  will  be  eating  all  night,  inatead  of  taking  his 
rest ;  and  when  the  time  for  the  morning  feed  arrives,  his  Etumach  wiirbe 
already  filled,  and  he  will  be  less  capable  of  work,  from  the  want  of  sleep. 
And  from  the  long-continued  distention  of  the  stomach  rendering  it  im- 
possible for  the  food  to  be  properly  digested. 

It  is  a  good  practice  to  sprinkle  the  hay  with  water  in  which  salt  has 
been  dissolved.  It  is  evidently  more  palatable  to  the  animal,  who  will 
have  the  best  unsalted  hay  for  that  of  an  inferior  quality  that  has  been 
moistened  with  brine ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  salt  very  ma- 
terially assists  the  process  of  digestion.  The  preferable  way'of  salting  the 
hay  would  be  to  sprinkle  it  over  the  different  layers  as  the  rick  is  formed. 
From  its  attraction  for  water,  it  would  combine  with  that  excesa  of 
moisture  which,  in  wet  seasons,  is  the  cause  of  too  rapid  and  violent 
fermentation,  and  of  the  hay  becoming  mowburnt.  or  the  rick  sometimes 
catching  fire,  and  it  would  become  more  incorporated  with  the  hay.  The 
only  objection  to  its  being  thus  used  is,  that  the  colour  of  the  hay  is  not 
so  bright ;  but  this  would  be  of  Utile  consequence  for  home  consumption. 

Of  the  value  of  Tares,  as  forming  a  portion  of  the  late  spring  and 
summer  food  of  the  stabled  and  agricultural  horse,  there  can  be  iio  doubt. 
They  are  very  nutritive,  and  they  act  as  a  kind  of  medicine.  When 
surfeit-lumps  appear  on  the  skin,  and  the  horse  begins  to  rub  himself 
against  the  divisions  of  the  stall,  and  the  legs  swell,  and  the  heels  threaten 
lo  crack,  ^a  few  lares,  cut  up  with  llie  chaff,  or  given  instead  of  a  portion 
of  the  hay,  will  often  afford  immediate  and  perfect  relief.  Ten  or  twelve 
pounds  may  be  given  daily,  and  half  that  weight  of  hay  subtracted.^  It 
is  an  erroneous  notion,  (hat,  given  in  moderate  quantities,  they  either 
roughen  the  coal  or  lessen  the  capability  for  hard  work. 

Rye  Ga*ss  affords  a  valuable  article  of  food,  but  ia  inferior  to  the  tare. 
It  is  not  so  nutritive  ;  it  is  apt  to  scour  ;  and  occasionally,  and  late  in  the 
spring,  it  has  appeared  to  become  injurious  to  the  horse. 

Cloveh,  for  soiling  the  horse,  is  inferior  to  the  tare  and  the  rye  grass, 
but,  nevertheless,  is  useful  when  they  cannot  be  obtained.  Clover  hay  is, 
perhaps,  preferable  to  meadow  hay  for  chaff;  it  will  sometimes  tempt  the 
sick  horse,  and  may  be  given  with  advantage  to  those  of  slow  and  heavy 
work  ;  but  custom  seems  properly  lo  have  forbidden  it  lo  the  hunter  and 
the  hackney. 

LuCERN,  where  it  can  be  obtained,  is  preferable  even  to  tares,  and 
BAiNT-FOiN  ia  superior  to  lueem.  Although  Ihey  contain  but  a  small 
quantity  of  nutritive  matter,  that  is  eaflily  digeated,  ^»4.  \|VsSRKfi«'i  ■awsawi.- 
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laled;  they  speedily  put  bolh  muscle  ard  fat  on  the  horse  that  is  wbm 
down  by  labour,  and  they  are  almost  a  Rpecific  for  hide-bound.  Some 
farmtrs  have  thought  so  hiijlily  of  liicern  as  to  substitute  it  for  oats.  This 
way  do  for  the  ajiriciillural  horse  of  slow  and  not  hard  work ;  but  he 
from  whom  speedier  action  la  somelimes  required,  and  the  horse  of  all 
Work,  must  have  a  propoflion  of  hard  meat  within  him. 

The  Swedish  Turnip  is  au  [article  of  food  the  value  of  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  appreciated,  and  particularly  for  agricultural  horses. 
Although  it  is  far  from  containing  the  quantity  of  nutritive  matter  which 
hat  been  supposed,  that,  like  the  nutriment  of  the  saint-foin  and  the 
lucern,  seems  to  be  capable  of  easy  and  complete  digestion.  It  should 
be  sliced  with  chopped  straw,  and  wilhout  hay.  Thirty  pounds  of  the 
turnip,  with  two  or  three  quarterns  of  oats,  and  six  pounds  of  straw,  will 
he  sufficient  for  a  horse  of  moderately  hard  work.  Hackneys  have  been 
kept  on  them  with  a  less  quantity  of  oats. 

Cabrots. — The  virtues  of 'this  root  are  not  sufficiently  known,  whether 
Bs  contributing  to  the  strength  and  endurance  of  the  healthy  horse,  or  the 
tapid  recovery  of  the  sick  one.  To  the  healthy  horse  they  should  be  given 
sliced  in  his  chaff.  Half  a  bushel  will  be  a  fair  daily  allowance,  and  the 
two  pounds  of  beans,  and  three  pounds  of  the  oats,  may  be  withdrawn^ 
There  is  little  provender  of  which  the  horse  is  fonder.  Some  farmers 
Itllow  a  bushel  of  carrots  with  chalT,  and  wilhout  any  oats ;  and  the  horses 
We  said  to  be  equal  lo  all  agricultural  or  slow  work. 

Potatoes  have  been  given,  and  with  advantage,  in  their  raw  state, 
sliced  with  the  chaff;  biit,  where  it  has  been  convenient  to  boil  or  steam 
them,  the  benefit  has  been  far  more  evident.  Some  have  given  boiled 
potatoes  alone,  and  horses,  instead  of  rejecting  them,  have  soon  preferred 
them  even  lo  the  oat;  but  it  is  better  to  mix  IhCm  with  ihe  usual 
inanger  feed,  in  the  proportion  of  one  pound  of  potatoes  lo  two  and  a  half 
})ounds  of  the  other  ingredients.  The  use  of  the  potato  must  depend  on 
lis  cheapness,  and  the  facility  for  boilings  It.  Haifa  dozen  horses  would 
soon  repay  the  espenae  of  a  steaming  boiler  iti  (he  saving  of  provender, 
wilhout  taking  into  the  account  their  improved  condition  and  capability 
for  work.  Ahorse  fed  on  potatoes  should  have  his  quantity  of  water 
materially  curtailed, 

PuRze  has  sometimes  been  given  during  the  winter  months.  There  [a 
fconsiderable  trouble  attending  the  preparation  of  It,  although  its  plen- 
tifolness  and  little  value  for  other  purposes  would,  on  a  large  farm,  well 
repay  that  trouble.  The  furze  is  cut  down  at  about  three  or  four  years' 
growth ;  the  green  branches  of  that  and  the  preceding  year  are  cut  off, 
and  bruised  in  a  mill,  and  then  given  to  the  horses  in  the  state  in  which 
they  come  from  the  mill,  or  cut  up  with  the  chaff.  Horses  are  very  fond 
of  it.  If  twenty  pounds  of  Ihe  furze  be  given,  five  pounds  of  straw,  die 
beans,  and  three  pounds  of  the  oats,  may  be  withdrawn. 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  conclude  this  catalogue  of  the  different 
articles  of  horse  food  with  a'  list  of  the  quantities  of  nutritive  matter 
contained  in  each  of  them  ;  for  although  these  quantities  cannot  be  con- 
•Sdered  as  expressing  the  actual  value  of  each,  because  other  circum- 
stances besides  the  simple  quantity  of  nutriment  seem  to  influence  their 
feffecl  in  supporting  the  strength  and  condition  of  the  horse,  yet  many 
4  useful  hint  may  be  derived  when  the  farmer  looks  over  the  produce 
of  his  soil,  and  inquires  what  other  grasses  or  vegetables  might  suit 
n is  soil,  'llie  list  is  partly  taken  from  Sir  Humphry  Davy's  Agricultural 
Ch^iiiialry : — 1000  parts  of  wheal  contain  053  parts  of  nutritive  matter  ( 
Aarfef,  930;  oflis,  743;  peas,  674-,  beans,  570;  potatoes,  230 ;  red  beet. 
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148 ;  pardnips,  99  ;  carrots,  98.  Of  the  grasses,  lOOO  parts  of  the  meadbW 
cat's  tail  contain  at  the  time  of  seeding  98  parts  of  tiutritive  matter  ;  iiari^o#- 
leaved  meadow  grass  in  seed,  and  sweet-scented  sofl  grass  in  flower,  95  ; 
narrow-leaved  and  flat-stalked  meadow  grass  in  floWer,  fertile  meadoW 
grass  in  seed,  and  tall  fbscue,  in  flower,  93 ;  fertile  meadow  grass,  ttieadow 
&scue,  reed-like  fescue,  and  creeping  sofl  grass  in  flower,  78;  sWe^t- 
ficented  isofl  grass  iti  flower^  and  the  aflerthath,  77 ;  fiorln,  cut  in  wltitei^, 
76* ;  tall  fescue,  iii  the  aftermath,  and  meadoW  sofl  grass  in  flower,  74 ; 
cabbage,  73;  crested  dog's  tail  and  brome  flbWerihg,  71;  yellow  oat, 
in  flower,  66 ;  Swedish  turtiips,  64 ;  narrow-leaved  meadow  grass, 
creeping  beet,  routid-headed  cocksfoot,  and  spiked  fescue,  59 ;  roughish 
and  fertile  meadow  grass,  flowering,  56 ;  florin,  in  summer,  54  ;  commbn 
turnips,  42  ;  saint-foiUj  and  brdad-leaved  and  long-rooted  clover,  89 ; 
white  clover,  32 ;  and  Idcern,  23. 

The  times  of  feeding  should  be  as  equally  divided  as  convenience  will 
permit ;  and  when  it  is  likely  that  the  horse  will  be  kept  longer  than  usual 
from  home,the  noSe-bag  should  invariably  be  taken.  The  small  stomach  of 
the  horse  is  emptied  ih  a  few  hours ;  and  if  he  is  sufiered  to  remain  hungry 
much  beyond  his  accustomed  time,  he  will  aflerwards  devour  his  food  so 
voraciously  as  tb  distend  the  stomach  and  endanger  an  attack  of  staggers. 
When  this  disease  appears  in  the  farmer*s  stable,  he  may  attribute  it  to 
various  causes ;  the  true  one,  in  the  majority  of  instances,  is  irregularity  in 
feeding.  If  the  reader  Will  turh  back  to  pag^  104,  he  i^ill  be  convinced 
that  this  deserves  more  serious  attention  than  is  generally  given  to  it. 

When  extra  work  is  required  flrbUi  the  animal,  the  system  of  manage- 
ment is  often  injudicious  ;  for  a  double  fbed  is  put  before  him,  and  as 
Soon  as  he  has  swallowed  itj  h^  is  started,  tt  would  be  fair  better  to  give 
him  a  double  feed  bit  the  previous  evening,  which  will  be  digested  before  he  is 
wanted^  and  theu  he  may  set  out  in  the  morning  after  a  very  small  portion 
of  corn  has  beeti  given  to  him^  or  perhaps  only  a  little  hay.  One  of  the 
most  successful  ihethods  of  ehabling  a  hbrse  to  get  well  through  a  long 
journey  is  to  give  him  only  a  little  at  a  time  while  on  the  road,  and-  at 
night  tb  give  hiih  a  double  fbed  of  corii  and  a  full  allowance  of  beans. 

WAtEfe.— This  is  a  part  of  stable  managfetneht  little  regarded  by  the 
farmer.  He  lets  his  horses  loose  morning  and  night,  and  they  go  to  the 
nearest  pond  or  brook  and  drink  their  All,  and  no  harm  results ;  for  they 
obtain  that  kind  of  Water  which  nature  designed  them  to  have,  in  a  man- 
ner prepared  for  them  by  some  unknown  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  as 
well  Bis  by  the  deposition  of  many  saline  admixtures.  The  diSerehce  be- 
tween hard  aiid  sofi  Water  is  known  to  eveby  one.  tn  hard  water  sbap 
will  curdle,  vegetables  witl  not  boil  sbfl,  and  the  saccharine  matter  of  the 
malt  cannot  be  fully  obtained  in  the  process  of  brewhig.  There  is  nothing 
in  which  the  diflereht  effect  of  hard  and  sofl  water  is  so  evident  as  in  the 
stomach  and  digestive  bt*gan8  of  the  horse.  Hard  water,  drawn  flresh  from 
the*well,  will  assuredly  make  the  coat  of  a  horse  unaccustomed  to  it  stare» 
and  it  will  riot  uhfreiqilehtly  gripe  and  otherwise  injure  him.  Instinct  or 
experience  has  made  even  the  horse  himself  conscious  of  this,  for  he  will 
never  drink  hard  water  if  he  has  access  to  sofl :  he  will  leave  the  most 
transparent  and  pure  Water  of  the  well  for  a  river,  although  the  watier 
may  be  turbid,  and  even  for  the  muddiest  pool.*  He  is  injured,  however^ 
not  80  thuch  by  the  hardness  of  the  well-water  as  by  its  coldness— particu- 

r  *  Some  trdiners  hat6  so  much  fear  of  hard  or  strange  water,  that  they  cany  witiitliem 
to  the  di&reiit  courses  the  water  that  the  animal  has  been  accustomed  to  drink;  and  thai 
they  know  agiMi  with  ii 
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I  Jarly  by 't3  coWneBS  in  enmmer,  and  when  it  is  many  degrees  below  the 
I  ijcmperature  of  the  atmosphere.     The  water  in  the  brook  and  the  pond 
l'  ieing  warmed  by  long  exposure  to  the  air,  as  well  as  having  become 
itoft,  the  horse  drinlis  freely  of  it  without  danger. 

If  the  horse  were  watered  three  times  a  day,  and  especially  in  summer, 
[  lie  would  often  be  saved  from  the  sad  torture  of  thirst,  and  from  many  a 
'  disease.     Whoever   has   observed    the   eagerness  with   whieh  the   over- 
worked horse,  hot  and  tired,  plunges  his  muzzle  into  the  pail,  and  the 
difficulty  of  slopping  him  imtil  he  has  drained  the  last  drop,  may  form 
some  idea   of  what  he  had  previously  suffered,   and   will   not   wonder 
J   at  the  violent   spasms,  and  inflammation,  and  sudden  death,  that  often 
r  fesult. 

1  ,  There  is  a  prejudice  in  the  minds  of  many  people  against  the  horse 
I  oeing  fairly  supplied  vvith  water.  They  think  that  it  injures  his  wind,  and 
m  disables  him  for  quick  and  hard  work.  If  he  is  galloped,  as  he  too  oflen 
I  ^  immediately  after  drinking,  his  wind  maybe  irreparably  injured  ;  but 
ere  oft  en  er  suffered  to  satiate  Ills  thirst  at  the  intervals  of  rest,  he 
tVnuld  be  happier  and  better.  It  is  a  fact  unsuspected  by  (hose  who  have 
I  jiot  carefully  observed  the  horse,  that  if  he  has  frequent  aecess  to  water 
[  lie  will  not  drink  so  much  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  another  who,  to  cool 
[  his  parched  mouth,  swallows  as  fast  as  he  can,  and  knows  not  when  to  stop, 
I  journey  a  horse  should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water.  When 
I  ^e  is  a  little  cooled,  two  or  three  quarts  of  water  may  be  given  to  him,  and 
I  «fler  that  his  feed.  Before  he  has  finished  his  corn  two  or  three  quarts 
I  inore  may  he  ofTered.  He  will  take  no  harm  if  this  be  repeated  three  or 
I  fooT  time's  during  a  long  and  hot  day. 

I  .  It  is  a  judicious  rule  with  travellers,  that  when  a  horse  begins  to  refuse 
I  his  food,  he  should  be  pushed  no  farther  that  day.  It  may,  however,  be 
I  worth  while  to  try  whether  this  may  not  proceed  from  thirst,  as  much  as 
I  Ifrom  exhaustion,  for  in  many  instances  his  appetite  and  his  spirits  will 
return  soon  after  he  has  partaken  of  the  refreshing  draught. 

Manaoement  of  the  Feet. — This  is  the  only  division  of  stable 
management  that  remains  to  be  considered,  and  one  sadly  neglected  by  the 
garter  and  groom.  The  feet  should  be  carefully  examined  every  morning  ; 
for  the  shoes  may  be  loose,  and  the  horse  would  have  been  stopped  in  (he 
middle  of  his  work;  or  tlie  clenches  may  be  raised,  and  endanger  the 
Wounding  of  his  legs ;  or  the  shoe  may  begin  to  press  upon  the  sole  or 
the  heel,  and  bruise  of  the  sole,  or  corn,  may  be  the  result;  and,  the  horse 
having  stood  so  long  in  the  stable,  every  little  increase  of  heat  in  the  foot, 
<;>r  lameness,  will  be  more  readily  detected,  and  serious  disease  may  piu- 
hably  be  prevented. 

When  the  horse  comes  in  at  night,  and  afler  the  harness  has  been  taken 

iC  and  stowed  away,  the  heels  should  be  well  brushed  out.     Uand-rubhing 

I  will  be  preferable  to  washing,  especially  in  the  agricultural  horse,  whose 

L  heels,  covered  with  long  hair,  can  scarcely  be  dried  again.     If  the  dirt  he 

I  Suffered  to  accumulate  in  that  long  hair,  the  heels  will  become  sore,  and 

grease  will  follow  ;  and  if  the  heels  are  washed,  and   particularly  during 

the  winter,  grease  will  result  from  the  coldness  occasioned   by  the  slow 

I  evaporation  of  the  inoislure.      The  feet  should   be   stopped — even    the 

I  feet  of  the  farmer's  horse,  if  he  remains  in  the  stable.     No  clay  stopping 

I  should  be  used,  for  it  will  gel  hard  and  press  upon   the  sole:  cowdung 

I  is  the  best  slopping  to  preserve  the  feet  cool  and  elastic  ;  but  before   the 

I  (topping  is  applied,  the  picker  must  be  run  round  the  whole  of  the  foot, 

[.lietweeii  the  shoe  and  the  sole,  to  detect  any  stone  which  may  havs  in- 
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sinuBted  itself  there,  or  a  wound  on  any  other  part  of  the  sole.  For  the 
hackney  and  hunler,  stopping  is  indispensable.  AlUr  several  days'  hard 
work  it  will  uffbrd  very  great  relief  to  take  the  shoes  ofT.having  put  plenty  of 
litter  under  Ibe  horse,  or  to  turn  him,  if  possible,  into  a  loose  box  ;  and  the 
shoes  of  every  borne,  whether  hardly  ^vorked  or  not,  should  be  removed  or 
changed  once  a  mouth, 


Chapter  XIX. 

ON  SOUNDNESS,  AND  THE  PIJRCHASE  AND  SALK  OF  HORSES. 

E  are  few  sources  of  greater  annoyance  both  to  the  buyer  and  the 
Kteller  of  llie  horse,  than  dbputes  with  regard  to  the  soundness  of  the 
^^imal.  Although,  in  describing  the  various  parts  of  ihe  horse,  we  have 
■tgl^tieed  at  the  connexion  of  certain  natural  conformations,  and  some  altera- 
I  .Cions  of  structure,  and  accidents,  and  diseases,  with  llie  question  of  souud- 
f  jiess  and  unsoundness,  it  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  those  for  whom  our 
I  work  was  designed,  if  we  now  bring  into  one  point  of  view  the  substance 
I  -of  that  which  has  been  scattered  over  many  pages. 

■  •    That  horse  is  sound  in  whom  there  is  no  disease,  nor  any  alteration  of 
Kslructure  in  any  part  which  impairs,  oris  likely  to  impair  his  natural  useful- 
Kbess.     That  horse  is  uusound  that  labours  under  disease,  or  that  has  some 
P'Uteration  of  stniclure  that  does  interfere,  or  is  likely  to  interfere  wilh  his 
\  natural  usefulness.     The  term    '  natural  usefulnesa '  must  be  borne  in 
Pniind.     One  horse  may  possess  great  speed,  but  is  soon   knocked  up ; 
I'aDother  will  work  all  day,  but  cannot  be  got  beyond  a  snail's  pace  :  one 
■with  a  heavy  forehead  is  liable  to  stumble,  and  is  continually  putting  to 
hazard  the  neck  of  his  rider ;  another,  with  an  irritable  constitution  and  a 
washy  make,  loses  his  appetite  and  begins  to  scour  if  a  little  extra  work  is 
exacted  from  him.     The  term  unsoundness  cannot  he  applied  (o  either  of 
these ;  it  would  be  opening  far  too  widely  a  door  to  disputation  and  endless 
wrangling.  The  buyer  can  discern,  or  ought  to  know,  whether  Ihe  form  of  the 
horse  is  that  which  will  render  him  likely  to  suit  his  purpose,  and  he  should 
try  him  sufficiently  to  ascertain  his  natural  strenglli,  endurance,  and  man- 
ner of  going.     Unsoundness,  we  repeat,  has  reference  only  to  disease,  or 
to  that  alteration  of  structure  which  is  connected  with,  or  will  produce  dis- 
ease, and  lessen  the  usefulness  of  the  animal. 

These  principles  will  be  best  illustrated  by  a  hrief  consideration  of  the 
usual  supposed  causes  of  unsoundness. 

Broken-knees  certainly  do  not  constitute  unsoundness  after  the  wounds 
are  healed,  unless  they  interfere  with  the  action  of  ihe  joint,  for  the  horse 
may  have  fallen  from  mere  accident,  or  through  the  fault  of  (he  rider;  but 
uo  person  would  buy  a  horse  with  broken-knees  until  he  had  thoroughly 
tried  him,  and  satisfied  himself  as  to  his  form  and  action. 

Capped  Hocks  may  be  produced  by  lying  on  an  unevenly  paved  stable 
with  a  scanty  supply  of  litter,  or  by  kicking,  in  neither  of  which  cases 
would  they  constitute  unsoundness,  though  in  the  latter  they  would  be  an 
indication  of  vice ;  but  in  the  majority  of  instances,  Ihey  are  either  the 
consequence  of  sprain  of  the  hock,  and  accompanied  by  enlargement  of 
it,  when  tliey  would  be  unsoundness.  A  special  warranty  should  always 
be  taken  against  capped  hocks. 
,   CoNTRiCTioN  is  a  considerable  deviation  from  the  waXiiXBi.  'VRstro.  tS.  ss«. 
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it,  ^t  not  necessarily  constituting  unsoundness ;  it  requires,  however,  a 
'most  careful  esamination  on  the  part  of  the  purchaser  or  veterinary  sur- 
■geon,  to  ascertain  lliat  there  is  no  lieat  about  the  quarter,  or  ossification 
'of  the  cartilag'e ;  that  tlie  frog,  althoug'h  diminished  in  size,  is  not  diseased  ; 
Ahat  Uie  horse  does  not  step  short  and  go  as  if  the  foot  were  tender,  atid 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  trace  of  lameness.  Unless  these  circuiri' 
stances,  or  some  of  them,  are  detected,  a  horse  must  not  '_be  pronounced 
to  be  unsound  because  his  feet  are  contracted,  for  many  horses  with 
strangely  contracted  feet,  are  never  lame  ;  a  special  warranty,  however, 
should  be  required  where  the  feet  are  at  all  contracted. 

Corns  manifestly  constitute  unsounduess.  The  portion  of  the  foot  ia 
which  they  are  silualed  will  not  bear  the  ordinary  pressure  of  the  shoe  ; 
and  any  accidental  additional  pressure  from  the  growing  dawn  of  the  horn, 
■or  Ihe  introduction  of  dirt  or  gravel,  will  cause  serious  lameness.  They 
necessary  to  wear  a  thick  and  heavy  shoe,  or  a  bar  shoe,  to 
irotect  the  weakened  and  diseased  part ;  and  corns  are  very  seldom  radi- 
Jly  cured. 

■This  is  a  disease,  and  consequently  unsoundness.     However 
light  may  be  its  degree,  and  of  whatever  short  standing  it  is,  although  it 
nes  seera  scarcely  to  interfere  with  the  usefulness  of  Ihe  horse, 
change  of  stabling,  or  slight  exposure  to  wet  and  cold,  or  the  least  over- 
lion,  may  at  other  times  cause  it  to  degenerate  into  many  dangerous 
plaints.     A  horse,  therefore,  should  never  he  purchased  with  a  cough 
[•upon  him  without  an  especial  warranty  ;  or  if,  the  cough  not  being  ob- 
irved,  he  is  purchased  under  a  general  warranty,  he  may  be  returned  as 
itoon  as  it  is  discovered. 

Roaring,  Wheezing,  Whistling,  High-blowing,  and  Gruntino, 
fbeinir  the  result  of  alteration  of  structure  or  disease  in  some  of  the  air 
id  interfering  with  the  perfect  freedom  of  breathing,  and  espe- 
ialiy  when  the  horse  is  put  on  his  speed,  without  doubt  constitute  unsound- 
•eess.  There  are  decisions  to  the  contrary,  which  are  now  universally 
Admitted  to  be  erroneous.  Broken  wind  is  still  more  decidedly  uii- 
^■Pundness. 

^G. — Although  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among" vele- 
inary  surgeons  on  this  point,  erib-biting  must  be  regarded  as  unsoundness. 
%is  unnatural  sucking  in  of  the  air  must  be  to  a  certain  degree  injurious 
'to  digestion,  must  dispose  to  colic,  and  so  interfere  with  the  strength,  and 
['Usefulness,  and  health  of  the  horse.  Some  crib-biters  are  good  goers,  but 
Ihey  probably  would  have  possessed  more  endurance  liad  they  not  acquired 
this  habit;  anditisafact  well  established,  that  as  soon  as  a  horse  begins  to 
4>teome  a  crib-biter,  he,  in  more  than  nine  cases  out  often,  begins  to  lose 
condition.  He  is  not,  to  the  experienced  eye,  the  horse  he  was  before-. 
tt  may  not  lead  on  to  absolute  disease,  or  it  may  rarely  do  so  to  any  con- 
siderable degree ;  but  a  horse  that  is  deficient  in  cundiiion,  must,  to  that 
extent,  have  his  capability  for  extraordinary  work  diminished,  although  not 
BO  as  often  to  be  apparent  in  ordinary  work,  and  so  far,  the  horse  is  un- 
sound. Were  there  no  other  consideration,  the  wear  of  the  front  teeth* 
and  even  the  frequent  breaking  of  them,  make  a.  horse  old  before  his  time, 
and  sometimes  render  it  dilhcult  or  almost  impossible  for  him  to  graze, 
when  the  state  of  the  animal  or  the  convenience  of  the  owner  require  that 
tte  should  be  turned  out. 

constitutes   unsoundness  while  it  lasts,  and  perhaps  while   the 

Bwellingreniains,  although  the  inflammation  may  have  subsided;  for  ahorse 

diat  has  once  thrown  out  a  curb,  is,  for  a  while  at  least,  very  liable  to  do  so 

'in  on  the  alightest  extra  exertion,    A  hone,  however,  is  not  returnable 


if  he  sfibuld  sprih^  a  curb  five  miriutes  after  the^'putjliasej  for  it  is  doii(^  in 
a  tnomeni,  and  does  not  Necessarily  indicate  ady  previbus  unsoundness  or 
weakness  of  the  part 

Cutting,  as  rendering  a  horse  liable  to  seridus  injury  of  th^  leg^s,  and 
indicating  that  he  is  either  weak,  br  has  an  awkwardness  of  g^t  incoilsiih 
teiit  with  bafety,  should  be  considered  as  unsoundness.  Many  horsciS  go 
lame  for  a  considenlblfe  period  aflet  cutting  thetnselves  scTcrely ;  and 
others  have  dropped  from  the  siidden  agony,  and  endangered  themselves 
and  their  riders.  As  some  doubt,  however^  exists  on  this  subject,  and  ds  it 
is  a  very  material  objection  to  a  horse,  cutting,  when  (evident^  should  have 
its  serious  cbnsequences  provided  a^dinst  by  a  special  warranty. 
R  ENLARaED  GiiANDS. — ^Thc  enlargement  of  the  glarids  und^r  the  jaw  has 
not  been  so  much  considered  as  it  ought,  in  our  estimate  of  the  soundness 
of  th^  horse.  Simple  catarrh  will  occasionally,  and  severe  affection  of  the 
chest  will  generally  be  accompanied  by  swelling  of  these  glands,  and  which 
does  not  subside  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  cold  or  fever  has  appa- 
rently been  cured.  To  a  slight  enlargement  of  the  glands  under  the  jaw 
much  attention  need  not  be  pdid ;  but  if  they  are  df  considerable  size^  and 
especially  if  they  are  tender^  and  the  gland  at  the  root  of  thie  ear  partakes 
of  the  enlargement,  and  the  niembraiie  of  the  nose  is  redder  than  it  should 
be,  we  should  hesitate  in  pronouncing  thbt  horke  to  be  sound.  We  should 
fear  the  commencement^  or  the  insidious  lurking  of  disease. 

Enlarqed  Hock. — ^A  horse  with  enlarged  hock  is  unsound;  The  struc- 
tut'e  of  this  complicated  joint  being  so  materially  affiected,  that  although 
the  horse  may  appear  for  a  considerable  time  to  do  ordinary  work  well^  he 
will  occasionally  fail  even  as  to  that,  and  a  few  days'  hard  work  will 
always  lame  him. 

TkE  Eyes. — That  infiammatioil  of  the  eye  of  the  horse  which  usually 
terminates  in  blindness  of  one  br  both  eyes,  has  the  peculiar  character  of  re- 
mitting or  disappearing  for  A  tirne^  once  or  twice,  or  thrice,  before  it  fully  runs 
its  course.  The  eye,  after  an  attack  of  inflammfktion,  regains  so  nearly  its 
former  natural  brilliancyj  that  a  man  well  acquainted  with  horses  will  not 
always  recognise  the  traces  of  former  disease.  After  a  time,  however,  the 
inflammation  returns,  and  the  result  is  unavoidable.  A  horse  from  four  to 
six  years  of  age  thd,t  has  had  one  attack  bf  this  complaint,  is  long  aftei^ 
wards  unsound,  however  perfect  the  eye  may  seem  to  be,  because  he  car- 
ries about  with  bin!  a  disease  that  will  again  bre&k  out^  and  eventually 
destroy  the  sight.  Whether,  therefore,  he  may  be  returned  or  not,  depends 
on  the  possibility  of  proving  an  attack  of  inflammation  of  the  eye,  prior 
to  the  purchase.  Next  to  direct  levidences  of  this  Are  appearances  about 
the  eye,  of  which  the  veterinary  'surgeon  at  least  ought  not  to  be  igno- 
rant. They  have  been  described  at  page  114.  They  consist  chiefly  of  a 
puckering  of  the  lids  towards  the  inner  comer  of  one  or  both  eyes — a  difier- 
ence,  although  perhaps  only  a  slight  one,  and  not  discovered  except  il  be 
looked  for,  in  the  size  of  the  eyes;  a  glooniiness  of  the  eye,  a  dulness 
of  the  iris,  a  little  dulness  of  the  transparent  part  of  the  eye  generally, — 
a  minute,  faint,  dusky  spot,  deep  in  the  eye,  and  generally  with  little  radia- 
tions of  white  lines  proceeding  firom  it :  if  these  syAnptomi^,  or  the  majo- 
rity of  them,  were  observed  at  the  time  of  purchase,  the  animal  had 
assuredly  been  diseased  before,  and  is  unsound.  Starting  Is  an  equivocal 
proof.  It  is  usually  an  indication  of  defective  sight,  but  it  is  occasionally 
a  trick.  Connected,  however,  with  the  appearances  just  described,  it  is  a 
very  strong  corroborative  proof. 

If  a  man  buys  a  horse  actually  blind,  he  may  rqpent  of  his  bargain,  but 
he  cannot  ^t  rid  of  it.     He  should  be  more  caxeMii  ^sA^i^>QK«  ^C^xs^. 
protect  bim^if  be  does  not  use  common  "gWiwSYOTi, 
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^^B  -    Lajigness,  from  whatever  causa  arising,  is  unsoundness.     However 

^^K  lemporory  it   may  be,  or  honever  obscure,  it  lessens  the  utility  of  the 

^^^  horse,  and  renders  him  unsound  for  the  time.     How  far  his  soundnesa 

may  be  afterwards  affected,  must  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 

A  lame  horse  is  for  the  lime  an  unsound  one. 

Neubotomy. — A  question  has  arisen  how  far  a  horse  that  has  undei'- 
gone  the  operation  of  the  division  of  the  nerve  of  the  leg  (see  page  110), 
and  has  recovered  from  the  lameness  with  which  he  was  before  affected, 
and  stands  his  worlt  well,  may  tie  considered  to  be  sound.  In  our  opi- 
nion there  cannot  be  a  doubt  about  the  matter.  Does  the  operation 
of  neurotomy  render  a  horse  as  capable  of  work  as  he  was  before  he  be- 
came afiectbd  with  the  disease  on  account  of  which,  and  to  relieve  him 
from  the  torture  of  which,  the  nerve  was  divided  ?  Is  the  operation  of  neu- 
rotomy BO  invariably  followed  by  capability,  and  continued  capability  of 
ordinary  and  even  extraordinary  work,  that  they  may  regularly  be  considered 
as  cause  and  effect?  The  most  strenuous  defenders  of  the  nerve  operation 
cannot  affirm  this.  They  can  only  say  that  they  partially  suceeeil  In  almost 
every  fair  case, — that  they  perfectly  succeed  in  the  majority  of  cases  j  but 
they  cannot  deny  that  the  horse  will  batter  and  bruise  that  foot,  when  he 
has  lost  sensation  in  it,  which  shoulfT  have  been  tenderly  used ;  that  eveu 
the  hoof  will  sometimes  be  lost,  after  operations  performed  with  the  greatest 
judgment;  that  the  lameness  will  sometimes  return,  after  the  animal 
has  gone  sound,  one,  two,  or  three  years ;  and  that,  after  all,  there  is  a  tittle 
unpleasantness,  and  even  unsafeness  in  the  action  of  the  horse,  from  the 
pecuhar  manner  in  which  the  foot  meets  the  ground  when  its  feeling  is 
destroyed ;  and  that  the  horse  is  more  liable  to  accidents,  for  he  will  travel 
on  without  warning  his  rider  of  the  evil,  after  a  piece  of  glass  has  pene- 
trated his  foot,  or  a  stone  lias  insinuated  itself  between  the  sole  and  the 
shoe ;  and  thus  irreparable  mischief  will  be  done,  before  the  cause  of  it 
can  possibly  be  detected.  A  horse  on  whom  this  operation  lias  been  per- 
formed may  be  improved — may  cease  to  be  lame,  may  go  well  for  many 
years;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  his  continuing  to  do  so,  and  he  is 
unsound. 

Ossification  of  the  lateral  caktilaoes  constitutes  unsoundness, 
as  interfering  with  the  natural  expansion  of  the  foot,  and  in  horses  of 
quick  work  almost  invariably  producing  lameness. 

PuuicED-FooT. — When  the  union  between  the  horny  and  sensible 
lameliffi,  or  little  plates  of  the  foot  (see  p.  291),  is  weakened,  and  the 
coffin-bone  is  let  down,  and  presses  upon  the  sole,  which  yields  to  this 
unnatural  weight,  and  becomes  rounded,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the 
groimd,  and  gets  bruised  and  injured,  that  horse  most  be  unsound,  and 
unsound  for  ever,  because  there  are  no  means  by  which  we  can  lift  up 
the  coffin-bone  again  into  its  place. 

QuiDDiNQ. — If  the  masticalion  of  the  food  gives  pain  to  the  animal,  in 
consequence  of  soreness  of  the  mouth  or  throat,  he  will  drop  it  before 
it  is  perfectly  chewed.  This,  as  an  indication  of  disease,  constitutes  un- 
soundness. Quidding  sometimes  arises  from  irregularity  in  the  teeth, 
which  wound  the  cheek  with  their  sharp  edges ;  or  a  protruding  tooth 
renders  it  impossible  for  the  horse  to  close  his  jaws  so  as  to  chew  hia 
food  thoroughly.  Quidding  is  unsoundness  for  the  lime ;  but  the  un- 
soundness will  cease  when  the  teeth  are  properly  filed,  or  the  catarrh 
relieved,  or  the  cause  of  this  imperfect  chewing  removed. 
QuiTTOR  is  unsoundness, 

ItjNo-BONE. — Although  when  (he  bony  tumour  is  small,  and  on  one  side 
ott/ji   tliere  is  little  or  no  Jameness,  and  Iherc  are  a  few  instances  in 
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ifUcE  'ft  horse  with  rinw-bone  has  worked  fat  many  years  without  lame* 
ness  ;'yet,  Trora  the  action  of  Ihe  foot,  ami  the  stress  upon  the  pnrt,  the 
inflamtiiation  and  the  formation  of  bone  have  such  a  tendency  rapidiy  lo 
spread,  that  we  must  pronounce  the  slightest  enlargement  of  the  paslems 
or  around  the  coronet,  to  be  a  cause  of  unsoundness. 

Sandcrack  is  manifestly  unsoundness;  but  it  may  occur  with- 
out the  slightest  warning,  and  no  horse  can  be  returned  for  one  that  ia 
sprung  after  pnrchase.  Its  usual  cause  is  too  great  brittleness  of  the 
crust  of  the  hoof;  but  there  is  no  infallible  method  of  detecting  this,  or 
the  degree  in  which  it  must  exist  to  constitute  unsoimdness.  When  (he 
horn  round  the  bottom  of  the  foot  has  chipped  off  so  much  that  only 
a  skilfiil  smith  can  fasten  the  shoe  without  pricking  the  horse,  or  even 
when  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  horn  to  chip  and  break  off  in  a  much 
less  degree  than  this,  the  horse  may  probably  be  returned  as  unsound, 
for  this  brittleness  of  the  crust  is  a  disease  of  the  part,  or  it  is  such  an 
altered  structure  of  it  as  to  interfere  materially  with  the  usefulness  of  the 
animal. 

Spavin  is  unsoundness,  whether  the  bony  or  the  blood -spavin.  In  the 
first,  lameness  is  produced,  at  least  at  starting,  in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of 
a  hundred,  and  there  is  enlargement  of  the  hock,  which  rapidly  spreads 
with  quick  and  hard  work,  although  the  horse  may  be^ capable  of,  and 
may  even  get  better  at  slow  work.  If  there  be  no  lameness,  we  would 
yet  reject  a  spavined  horse,  because  the  bony  enlargement  is  too  near  a 
very  important  and  complicated  joint,  and  on  the  least  injury  or  sprain  of 
that  joint,  would  spread  over  it,  and  materially  interfere  with  its  motion.    ^ 

Blood-spavim  is  unsoundness,  because,  although  it  may  not  be  pro- 
ductive of  lameness  at  slow  work,  the  rapid  and  powerful  action  of  the 
hock  in  quicker  motion  will  produce  permanent,  although  not  considerable 
lameness,  and  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  with  certainty  removed. 

Splent. — It  depends  entirely  on  the  situation  of  the  bony  tumour  on 
the  inside  of  the  shank-bone,  whether  it  is  lo  be  considered  as  unsound- 
ness. If  it  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  joint,  so  as  to  interfere 
with  its  action,  and  if  il  does  not  press  upon  any  ligament  or  tendon, 
it  can  be  no  cause  of  unsoundness,  although  it  is  oHen  very  unsightly. 
It  does  not  lessen  the  capability  and  value  of  the  animal.  Of  this  we 
have  treated  at  length  at  pages  241  and  350. 

Strinohalt. — This  singular  and  very  unpleasant  action  of  the  hind 
leg  cannot  be  termed  nnsoundness.  It  is  au  irregular  communication  of 
nervous  entrgy  to  some  muscle  of  the  thigh,  observable  when  the  horse 
first  comes  from  the  stable,  and  gradually  ceasing  on  exercise,  and  has 
usually  been  found  in  those  horses  that  have  a  more  than  common  degree 
of  strength'  and  endurance. 

THiCKBNiNo  OF  THE  BfCK  SiNEws. — Sufficient  attention  is  not  alwaya 
paid  to  Ihe  fineness  of  the  legs  of  the  horse.  If  the  flexor  tendons 
have  been  sprained  so  as  to  produce  considerable  thickening  of  the 
cellular  substance  in  which  their  sheaths  are  enveloped,  they  will  long 
afterwards,  or  perhaps  ever  after,  be  liable  to  sprain  from  causes  by  which 
lliey  would  otherwise  be  scarcely  affected.  The  continuance  of  any 
considerable  thickness  around  the  sheaths  of  the  tendons  indicates  pre- 
vious and  violent  sprain.  This  very  thickening  will  feller  the  action  of 
the  tendons,  and  after  much  quick  work  will,  from  the  very  friction, 
occasionally  renew  the  inflammation  and  the  lameness;  therefore,  such 
»  horse  cannot  be  sound.  It  requires,  however,  a  little  discrimination  to 
distinguish  this  from  the  gumtnitias  or  roundness  of  leg,  peculiar  to 
Bomu  breeds.  There  should  bo  an  evident  difference  betweea  ttia  vwjjiwA. 
leg  and  the  others. 
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ft  THE  HORSE. 

Thosoughpin,  except  it  be  of  great  e\ze,  is  larely  productive  of:  lame- 
ness, and  tlierefore  canual,  wberi  unaccompanied  by  laineness,  be 
Ifrtned  unsoundness  ;  but  as  it  is  the  consequence  of  hard  wotV,  and 
fipw  and  then  does  produce  lameness,  (he  hock  should  be  most  carefully 
eiamined,  and  there  should  be  a  special  warranty  against  it. 

Thrush. — There  are  various  cases  on  record  of  actions  on  account  of 
(})rushes  in  horses,  and  the  decisions  have  been  much  at  variance,'  or 
perfectly  contradictory.  Thrush  has  not  been  considered  by  legal  men 
&s  unsoundness  :  it  seemed  to  be  necessary  lo  prove  lameness,  or  probable 
injury  to  the  foot.  We  confess,  however,  that  we  are  inclined  to  consider 
thrush  as  unsoundness.  We  are  compelled  to  consider  it  so  according  la 
OUT  definition,  that  every  disease  is  unsoundness.  It  is  inflammation  of  the 
lower  surface  of  the  inner  or  sensible  frog,  and  the  secretion  or  throwing 
out  of  pus,  almost  invariably  accompanied  by  a  sh'gbt  degree  of  tender- 
ness of  the  frog  itself,  or  of  the  heel  a  little  above  it,  ai|d  if  neglected, 
leading  lo  diminutiou  of  the  substauce  of  the  frog,  and  separation  of  the 
horn  from  the  parts  beneath,  and  undermining,  and  the  production  of 
fungus  and  canker,  and  ultimately  a  diseased  state  of  the  foot,  destruc- 
tive of  the  present,  and  dangerous  to  the  future  usefulness  of  ihe  horse. 

WiNDOALLs. — There  are  few  horses  perfectly  free  from  windgalls,  but 
they  do  not  interfere  with  the  action  of  the  fetlock,  or  cause  lameness, 
except  when  they  are  numerous  or  large.  They  constitute  unsoundiieHS 
only  when  they  cause  lameness,  or  are  so  large  and  numerous  as  to 
sender  it  hkely  that  they  will  soon  caiise  it. 

In  the  purchase  of  a  horse  the  buyer  usually  receives,  embodiei]  in  tha 
seceipl,  what  is  termed  a  warrantv.     It  should  be  tlius  expressed : — 


*  Keceived  of  A.  B.  forty  pounds  for  a  grey  mare,  warranted  only  five 
^Vears  old,  sound,  free  from  vice,  and  quiet  to  ride  and  drive. 
■■  i.'40.  CD.' 


i 

^^H  Wundness, — '  warranted  sound'  extends  no  further;    the  age,  freedom 
^^H  from  vice,  and  quietness  to  ride  and  drive,  should  be  especially  named. 
^^H  This  warranty  extends  to  every  cause'  of  unsoundness  that  can  be   dc- 
^^H  tiected,  or  that  lurks  in  the  conslilulion  at  the  time  of  sale,  and  lo  every 
^^H  Ticious  habit  which  the  animal    has  hillierlo    shown.      To  establish  a 
^^H  Veach  of  the  warranty,  and  to  be  enabled  to  return  the  horse  or  recover 
[^^   the  price,   the  piircJiaser  must  prove  thai  it  was  untound  or  viciounly 
disposed  at  the  time  of  sale.     In  case  of  cough,  the  horse  must  have  been 
heard  to  cough  previous  to  the  purchase,  or  as  he  was  led  home,  ur  as 
soon  as  be  had  entered  the  slables  of  the  purchaser.     Coughing,  even  on 
the  following  morning,  will  not  besudicient;    for  it  is  possible  that  he 
mig-ht  have  caught  cold  by  change  of  stabling.     If  he  is  lame,  it  must 
be    proved  to    arise  from  a  cause   that  could  not  have  occurred  afler 
the  animal  was  in  the  purchaser's  possession.     No  price  will  imply  a 
■warranty,  or  be  equivalent  to  one  ;  there  must  be  anexpreM  warranty, 
A  fraud  must  be  proved,  in  the  seller,  in  order  that  the  buyer  may  be 
enabled  to  return  Ihe  horse  or  maintain  an  action  for  the  price.     The  war- 
ranty should  be  given  at  the  time  of  sale.     A  warranty,  or  a  promise  to 
warrant  Ihe  horse,  given  at  any  period  antecedent  to  the  sale,  is  invalid  ; 
for  the  horse  is  a  very  perish^le  commodity,  and  his  constitution  and 
his    usefulness  may  undergo  a  considerable  change  in  a  few  days.     A 
warranty  aJier  the  sale  is  invalid,  for  it  is  given  wliliout  any  legal  consi- 
deration.    In  order  to  complete  the  purchase,  tliere  must  be  a  transfer  of 
Ihe  aaimai,  or  a  ineiuorandum  of  agreement,  oi  the  payment  of  earnest- 


money  t  the  least  sum  will  suffice  for  earnest^  No  verbal  prppiise  to  buy 
or  to  sell  is  binding  without  one  of  these ;  and  the  moment  either  of  thesis  is 
effected,  the  legal  transfer  of  property  or  delivery  is  made,  and  whateyev 
may  happen  to  the  horse,  the  seller  retains  or  is  entitled  to  the  nipfiey.  If 
the  purchaser  exercises  any  act  of  ownership,  by  using  the  animal  without 
leave  of  the  vendor,  or  by  having  any  operation  performed,  or  done  to 
him,  or  medicines  given,  he  makes  him  his  own.  The  warranty  of  a  ser-* 
yant  is  considered  to  be  binding  on  the  master  *. 

If 'the  horse  should  be  afterwards  discovered  to  have  been  unsound 
at  the  time  of  warranty,  the  buyer  may  return  it.  Although  not 
legally  compelled  to  give  notice  to  the  seller  of  the  4iscoveired  unsound- 
ness, it  will  be  better  for  it  to  be  done.  The  animal  should  then  be  ten*! 
dered  at  the  house  or  stables  of  the  vendor.  If  he  refuses  to  receive  him^ 
it  is  cruel  to  tie  up  the  poor  beast  in  the  street,  and  leave  him  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  the  other  party :  it  will  be  more  advisable  to  send  the  animal 
to  a  livery-stable,  for  an  action  (the  horse  having  been  tendered)  may  be 
brought  for  expenses  as  well  as  for  price.  The  keep,  however,  can  be 
recovered  only  for  the  time  that  necessarily  intervened  between  the  tender 
and  the  determination  of  the  action.  It  is  not  legally  necessary  to  return 
the  horse  as  soon  as  the  upsoundness  i^  discovered.  The  animal  may  be 
kept  fbv  a  reasonable  time  afterwards,  and  even  proper  medical  means  used 
to  remove  the  unsoundness ;  but  courtesy,  and  indeed  justice,  will  require 
that  the  notice  should  be  ^yen  as  soon  as  possible.  Although  it  is  stated, 
on  the  authority  of  Lord  Loughborough,  that '  no  length  of  time  elapsed 
after  the  sale  will  alter  the  nature  of  a  contract  originally  false ;'  yet  there 
are  cases  on  record  in  which  the  plaintiff  was  nonsuited  because  he  did 
not  give  notice  of  the  unsoundness  in  a  reasonable  time.  The  extent  of 
this  reasonable  time  must  depend  on  many  circumstances.  It  used  to  b^ 
supposed  that  the  buyer  had  no  right  to  have  the  horse  medically  treated, 
and  that  he  would  vitiate  the  warranty  by  doing  so.  The  question,  hpw- 
everf  would  be,  has  be  injured,  or  diminished  the  value  of  the  bojrse  by  this 
treatment?  It  will  generally,  however,  be  prudent  for  him  tp  refrain 
from  all  medical  treatment,  because  the  means  adopted,  however  skilfully 
employed,  may  have  an  unfortunate  effect,  or  what  he  dpes  may  be  misre- 
presented by  ignorant  or  interested  observers. 

When  a  horse  is  returned,  and  an  action  brought  for  the  price,  it  will  ba 
indispensable  thaX  in  every  other  respect^  ex,cept  the  alleged  u^oundness, 
the  animal  shall  be  as  perfect  and  valuable  as  when  bought. 

The  purchaser,  possibly,  may  like  the  horse  i\ot  with  standing  his  dis- 
covered defect,  and  he  may  retun  and  bring  bis  action  for  tlie  depreciation 
in  value  on  account  of  the  unsoundness.  Few,  however^  wil)  do  this,  be- 
cause the  detention  of  the  horse  will  cause  a  suspicion  that  the  ^afect  was 
of  no  great  consequence,  smd  will  ^ve  rise  to  much  cavil  about  the 
quantum  of  damages,  and,  after  all,  very  slight  damages  will  probably  be. 
Obtained  f, 

*  T^  weight  of  authority  decides  thajt  the  master  is  hound  by  t^e  act^f  the  jseiyant. 
Lord  Kenyon^  however^  had  some  doubt  on  the  subject. 

f  '  i  take  it  to  be  clear  law,  that  if  a  person  purchases  a  horse  that  is  warranted,  and  it 
afterwards  turns  out  that  the  horse  was  imsound  at  the  time  of  the  warranty,  the  buyer 
may,  if  he  pleases,  keep  the  horse,  and  bring  an  action  on  the  warxapty;  in  wjbich  he  will 
have  a  iig\)i  io  xecoirer  the  difference  bietween  the  value  of  a  sound  horsey  and  one  wjlth 
such  defects  as  existed  at  the  time  of  warranty;  or  he  may  return  the  horse,  and  bring 
an  action  to  recover  the  full  money  paid ;  but  in  the  latter  case,  the  seller  has  a  right  to 
ezppect  that  the  horse'  shall  be  returned  to  him  in  ^  same  state  he  was  when  sold,  and  not 
by^any  mesuas  .diminished  in  value ;  for  if  a  person  keeps  a  wfu^anted  article  for  any  lengtii 

Of  ^eafti^^ayezw|;^ti9,def€^andvix«9(he  i^  it  is  in  a  worse  state  tbasx^ 


Where  tliere  is  n. 
\  Af  fraud,  but  this  J 
r  'Will  hazard  it.  It  ' 
I  'eekcl,  and  that  thi 
I    senlalion ;    and  (hat,  too,  ii 
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warranty,  an  action  may  be  brought  on  tne  ground 
very  difficult  to  be  maintained,  and  few  possibly 
ill  he  necessary  to  prove  that  the  dealer  knew  the 
purchaser  was  imposed  upon  by  his  false  repre- 
iti  which  a.  person  of  ordinary  cir- 
cnmspection  might  have  been  imposed  upon.  If  the  defect  was  evident 
')  every  eye,  the  purchaser  has  no  remedy  —  he  should  have  taken 
[  more  care ;  but  if  a  warranty  was  given,  it  extends  to  all  unsoundness, 
I  palpable  or  concealed.  Although  a  person  should  ignorantly  or  carelessly 
I  buy  a  blind  horse,  warranted  sound,  he  may  return  it — -the  warranty  IB 
[  his  ^ard,  and  prevents  him  from  so  closely  examining  the  horse  as  he 
L-otherwiae  would  have  done ;  but  if  he  buys  a  blind  horse,  thinking  hiip 
f  to  be  sound,  and  without  a  warranty,  he  has  no  remedy,  The  law  sup* 
f  poses  every  one  to  exercise  common  circumi^pection  and  common  sense. 

should  have  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  horses  than  falls  to  the 
[lot  of  most,  and  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  vendor  too,  who  ventures  to 
f  buy  a  horse  without  a  warranty. 

person  buys  a  horse  warranted  sound,  and  discovering  no  defect 

,  and  relyin<j  on  the    warranty,  resells   him,    and  the   unsound- 

i   discovered  by   the   second  purchaser,  and  the  horse  returned  to 

I  ihe  first  purchaser,   or   an  action   commenced   against  him,    he   has  [his 

^  claim  on  the  first  seller,  and  may  demand  of  him  not  only  the  price  of  the 

faorse,  or  the  difference  in  value,  but  every  expense  that  may  have  been 

I  incurred. 

Exchanges,  whether  of  one  horse  absolutely  for  another,  or  a  sum  of 
money  being  paid  in  addition  by  one  of  the  parties,  stand  on  the  same 
ground  as  simple  sales.  If  there  is  a  warranty  on  either  side,  and 
that  is  broken,  the  exchange  is  vitiated:  if  there  be' no  warranty,  deceit 
must  be  proved. 

The  subject  of  trial  is  a.  very  intricate  one,  and  we  are  inclined  to  think 

that  the  dealer  is  ol\cn  very  ill-used.     It  is  well  known  that  a  horse  from 

K  dealer's  stable  ts  seldom  or  never  (it  for  hard  work  until  he  has  under- 

I   KOne  some  preparation  and  training'.     It  is  right  that  the  purchaser  should 

have  a  trial  of  him,  but  he  should  try  him  in  a  fair  way — in  a  way  consistent 

with  the  state  in  which  the  animal  is.     If  a  horse  from  a  dealer's  stable  is 

'    galloped  far  and  fast,  it  is  probable  that  he  will  soon  show  distress;  and 

I 'if  he  is  pushed  farther,  inflammation  and  death  may  ensue.     The  denier 

rarely  gets  recompensed  for  this;  and  if  it  should  occur  soon  af\er  the 

sale,  the  horse  is  returned,  or  an  action  is  brought  for  its  price.     When 

cidenls  have  arisen  in  the  fair  trial  of  a  horse,  the  decisions  of  the  courts 

'  law  have  been  strangely  contradictory;  and,  indeed,  it  is  often  difticult 

,  to  determine  whether  the  fault  rests  with  the  horse  or  the  rider.     If  the 

Lllorse  be  detained  afler  the  specified  time  of  trial,  he  is  supposed  to  be 

I  Botd,  and  whh  all  his  faults. 

I  London,  and  in  most  great  towns,  there  are  repositories  for  the 

^periodical  sale  of  horses  by  auction.    They  are  of  great  convenience  to  the 

"    ',  who  can  at  once  get  rid  of  a  horse  with  which  he  wishes  to  part, 

J*ithout  waiting  month  after  month  before  he  obtains  a  purchaser,  and 

s  relieved  from  the  nuisance  or  fear  of  having  the  horse  returned  on 

rBccount  of  breach  of  the  warranty,  because  in  these  places  only  two  days 

are  allowed  for  the  trial,   and  if  the  horse  is  not  returned  within  that 

I  would  have  been  if  relunied  immediately  afler  such  discovery,  I  think  the  party  can  hiiva 
I '  no  defence  (o  au  acttoa  far  tlio  price  of  the  oilide  oa  the  gruimd  uf  non-compliaace  with 
I  the  wiifn^Xyr  but  miitft  be  left  to  Ilia  actiou  on  tlie  woiraaty  to  recover  the  difii/rvacfl  la 
'^B  value  oi  Ibe  ortide  warranted,  aiii  its  value  when  sold.' — Cartts  v.  JIannay.  3  Eip.  83. 
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period,  he  cannot  be  returned  afterwards.  Tliey  are  also  convenient  to 
the  purchaser,  who  can  thus  in  a  large  town  soon  find  a  horse  that  will 
suit  him,  and  which,  from  this  restriction  as  to  the  returning  the  animal, 
he  will  obtain  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  dealer's  prices. 
Although  an  auction  may  seem  to  offer  a  fair  open  competition,- there  is 
no  place  at  which  it  is  more  necessary  for  a  person  not  much  accustomed 
to  horses  to  take  with  him  an  experienced  friend,  and  when  there  to 
depend  on  his  own  judgment  or  that  of  his  friend,  heedless  of  the  observa- 
tions or  manoeuvres  of  the  by-standers^  the  exaggerated  commendations 
of  some  horses,  and  the  thousand  faults  found  with  others.  There  are 
always  numerous  groups  of  low  dealers,  copers,  and  chaunters,  whose 
business  it  is  to  delude  and  deceive. 

The  principal  repositories  in  London,  are  Tattersall's,  at  Hyde  Park 
Corner,  on  Monday  and  Thursday,  at  one  o'clock,  for  racers,  hunters, 
and  superior  horses  of  every  kind,  although  many  that  are  good  for 
nothing  find  their  way  there. — ^Young's,  at  the  Bazaar  in  King  Street, 
Portman  Square,  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday,  at  twelve  o'clock,  for  horses 
of  every  description ;  and  where,  likewise,  horses  are  always  standing 
for  private  sale. —  Dixon's,  in  Barbican,  for  machiners  of  every  kind, 
and  generally  the  best  of  them,  with  occasionally  good  hackneys ; 
and  Morris's,  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  for  draught  horses  and  hackneys 
of  every  grade  and  value.  Horses  should  be  sent  two  days  before 
the  sale;  and  it  should  be  so  contrived,  if  possible,  that  they  should 
be  placed  about  or  beyond  the  middle  of  the  catalogue ;  so  that 
they  may  be  brought  out  when  those  persons  who  lie  abed  until 
afler  noon,  begin  to  appear.  If  the  horses  are  bought  in,  the  owner 
will  have  to  pay  3«.  6d,  per  night  for  their  keep,  and  6s.  for  the  offering 
them  for  sale :  if  they  are  sold,  he  will  be  charged  with  five  per  cent, 
for  the  auction-duty,  five  per  cent,  for  commission,  and  the  keep  ;  and  the 
balance  may  be  received  the  day  afler  the  period  of  trial  expires. 

One  of  the  regulations  at  the  Bazaar  is  exceedingly  fair,  both  with 
regard  to  the  previous  owner  and  the  purchaser :  viz. 

'  When  a  horse,  having  been  warranted  sound,  shall  be  returned 
within  the  prescribed  period,  on  account  of  unsoundness,  a  certificate 
from  a  veterinary  surgeon,  particularly  describing  the  unsoundness,  must 
accompany  the  horse  so  returned  ;  when,  if  it  be  agreed  to  by  the  veteri- 
nary surgeon  of  the  establishment,  the  amount  received  for  the  horse 
shall  be  immediately  paid  back ;  but  if  the  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
establishment  should  not  confirm  the  certificate,  then,  in  order  to  avoid 
fiirther  dispute,  one  of  the  veterinary  surgeons  of  the  college  shall  be 
called  in,  and  his  decision  shall  be  final,  and  the  expense  of  such  umpire 
shall  be  borne  by  the  party  in  error.' 


Chapter  XXI. 
THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


The  skin  of  the  horse  differs  little  in  construction  from  that  of  other  ani- 
mals. It  consists  of  three  parts,  the  cuticle  or  scarf-skin  externally — very 
thin,  and  somewhat  transparent,  as  is  proved  by  the  action  of  a  blister 
when  the  cuticle  is  raised  from  the  true  skin  beneath,  in  the  form  of 
almost  pellucid  bladders.  The  dandriff  or  scurf,  which  is  brushed  out  in 
grooming,  consists  of  scales  or  portions  of  the  cuticle  detached  in  the  gra- 
dual change  or  renewal  of  this  membrane.    The  \v«x<a'^SNXjC\\v'<S5v^"vx^ 


[  SS  they  are  separated  are  carried  off  by  the  absorbents — tbe  outer  skin  is 

e  readily  ii;Dt  rid  of,  in  the  form  of  scales.     The  ctilide  is  produced  by 


whether  exhalent  c 
n  throus^h  the  medium  of  Ihese 
r  projections,  which  seem  to  be 


I  true   skin,   and  is  perforated  by  i 
absorbent;  and  it  adheres  to  the  true  skin 
pores,  and  likewise  of  little  eminenceii  c 
prolongations  of  the  nerves  of  the  skin. 

It  is  doubtful  whether  the  horse  possesses  to  any  considerable  degree 
e  of  toueh,  or  whether  he  is  able  to  ascertain  the  form  and  nature 
I  ■  of  bodies  by  impressions  made  throufrh  the  medium  of  the  nerves  of  the 
I.     The  skin  is  thinner  about  the  muzzle  than  at  other  parts,  because 
i  devoid  of  hair,  but  we  never  see  this  animal  examining  bodies  by 
fing  or  rolling'  them  about  with  his  muzzle-     He  seems  to  examine 
I  them  simply  by  the  amell. 

Benealh  the  culicle  is  a  thin  soft  substance,  throug-h  which  the  pores 

I  find  eminences  of  the  true  skin  pass;  and  on  which  the  horse  depends  for 

The  dandriff  or  scurf  of  a  black  horse  is  as  white  as  that  of 

the  lightest  grey;  and  the  skin  beneath  is  of  the  same   hue  in  all.      The 

■oft  substance  is  called  the  rvte  mucoaufn,  from  its  web-like  structure,  and 

[  Ua  soft  mucous  consistence. 

Under  this  is  the  true  skin,  very  different  in  different  breeds  :  thin  and 

^highly  sensible  in  the  blood  horse  ;  thick,  and,  fortunately  for  the  animal, 

wed  with  far  less  sensibility,  in  the  common  cart  horse.  Over  a  great 

'  ■part  of  the  frame  it  lies  upon  a  very  singular  muscle,  peculiar  to  quadrupeds, 

Knd  more  extensive  and  powerful  in  thin-skinned  and  thin-haired  animals 

than  in  those  of  thicker  hides.     It  reaches  from  the  poll  over  the  whole 

of  the  carcass,  and  down  to  the  arm  before,   and  stifle  behind.     By  its 

contraction  the  skin  is  puckered  in  every  direction  ;  and  if  it  acts  strongly 

and  rapidly,  the  horse  is  not  only  enabled  to  shake  off-any  insect  or  fly  that 

may  annoy  him,  but  sometimes  to  displace  a  great  part  of  his  harness ;  and 

we  have  seen  determinedly  vicious  horses  shake  themselves  so  violently 

\-  that  the  most  expert  rider  could  scarcely  keep  his  seat.     This  muscle 

a  assists  the  skin  in  bracing  that  part  of  the  frame  which  it  covers,  and 

Uperhaps  it  gives  additional  strength  to  the  muscles  beneath.     It  is  called 

r  tile  pannicului  carmmts  of  fleshy  pinnacle  or  covering. 

'^'"e    skin    answers    the  double    purpose  of  protection   and    strength. 

e  it  Is  necessary  that  the  parts  should  be  bound  and  knit  together  it 

f  Adheres  so  tightly  that  we  can  scarcely  raise  it.     Thus  the  bones  o(  the 

P  knees  and  the  pasterns  and  (he  tendons  of  the  legs,   on  which  so  much 

r'Mress  is  frequently  thrown,  are  securely  tied  down  and  kept  in  their  places 

fit  is  in  order  to  lake  additional  advantage  of  this  binding  and  strength- 

r  ening  power  that  we  fire  the  legs  of  overworked  horses,  in  whom  the 

Jsinews  have  begun  to  start,  and  the  ligaments  of  the  joints  toswell,  or  be 

[displaced.     We  find  the  skin  tight  along  the  muscles  of  the  back  and 

^,  and  down  the  yet  more  powerful  muscles  of  the  quarters;  but  in 

r  places  it  seems  to  be  destined  only  lo  protect  the  parts  beneath,  and 

there  it  is  loosely  attached,  that  it  may  not  interfere  with  (be  motions  oC 

f  the  animal.     About  the  brisket,  and  within  the  arms  and  at  the  flanks,  it 

■;  to  allow  for  the  extraordinary  distension  of  those  parts 

a  rapid  action. 

Of  its  sirenglii  we  have  abundant  proof,  both  in  the  living  and  dead 

P  animal.     Its  fibres  are  interlaced  in  a  most  curious  and  intricate  raan- 

0  as,  when  living,  lo  be  scarcely  lacerable.     It  offers  considerable  re- 

[tistance  even  to  the  knife,  and  is  converted  into  leather  after  death. 

%  while  the  animal  is  alive,  one  of  the  most  elastic  bodies  with 
we  are   acquaintM).      It  not  only  perfeclly  adapts  itself  to  the 
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slow  growth  or  decrease  of  the  body,  "^  and  appears  equally  to  fit, 
whether  the  horse  is  in  the  plumpest  condition  or  reduced  to  a  ske- 
leton, but  when  a  portion  of  it  is  distended  to  an  extraordinary  degree  in 
the  most  powerful  action  of  the  muscles,  it  in  a  moment  again  contracts 
to  its  usual  dimensions.  It  is  principally  indebted  for  this  elasticity  to 
almost  innumerable  little  glands  which  pour  out  an  oily  fluid  that  soflens 
and  supples  it.  When  the  horse  is  in  health,  and  every  organ  discharges 
its  proper  functions,  a  certain  quantity  of  this  unctuous  matter  is  spread 
over  the  surface  of  the  skin,  and  is  contained  in  all  the  pores  that  pene-^ 
trate  its  substance,  and  the  skin  is  pliable,  easily  raised  from  the  texture 
beneath,  easily  doubled  between  the  finger  and  thumb,  and  presenting 
that  peculiar  yielding  soilness  and  elasticity  which  experience  has  proved 
are  the  best  proofs  of  the  condition,  that  is,  the  general  health  of  the 
animal.  Then,  too,  fi'om  the  oiliness  and  softness  of  the  skin,  the  hair 
lies  in  its  natural  and  proper  direction,  and  is  smooth  and  glossy,-— 
another  proof  of  the  condition  of  the  horse.  When  the  system  is  deranged, 
and  especially  the  digestive  system,  and  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  nou« 
rishment  of  .the  animal  cease  to  act^  or  act  feebly,  the  vessels  of  the  skin 
immediately,  and  to  a  very  marked  degree,  sympathize ;  and  this  oily 
secretion  is  no  more  thrown  out,  and  the  skin  loses  its  pliancy,  and  it  is 
difficult  or  almost  impossible  to  take  it  up  between  the  fUiger  and  thumb, 
and,  losing  its  pliancy,  it  seems  to  cling  to  the  animal,  and  we  have  that 
peculiar  feeling  which  we  call 

HIDE-BOUND. 

Hide-bound  is  not  so  much  a  diminution  of  the  cellular  or  fatty  substance 
between  the  skin  and  the  muscles  and  bones  beneath,  as  it  is  an  alteration 
in  the  skin  itself.  It  is  a  hardness  and  unyieldingness  of  the  skin  from 
the  want  of  the  oily  matter  on  its  surface,  and  in  its  substance,  which  has 
just  been  mentioned.  It  is  precisely  the  difference  which  is  presented  to 
the  feeling  by  well-curried  and  supple  leather,  and  that  which  has  become 
dry  and  unyielding. 

The  surface  of  the  skin  becoming  dry  and  hard,  the  scales  of  the  eutide 
no  longer  yield  to  the  hair,  but,  separating  themselves  in  every  direction, 
turn  the  hair  various  ways,  and  give  that  staring  coat  or  irregular  direo*- 
tion  of  the  hair  which  accompanies  want  of  condition.  This  state  of  the 
skin,  by  proving  the  impaired  fimctions  of  the  vessels  of  the  skin, 
shows  the  impaired  function  of  the  vessels  everywhere,  and  particularly 
those  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  horseman  should  remember  that 
hide-bound  is  not  so  much  a  disease^  as  a  symptom  of  disease,  and  parti- 
cularly of  the  digestive  organs ;  and  our  remedies  must  be  applied  not  so 
much  to  the  skin,  (although  we  have,  in  friction  and  in  warmth,  most  valu- 
able agents  in  producing  a  healthy  condition  of  the  integuments,)  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  binding  of  the  coat  and  the  state  of  the  constitution  generally. 
Every  disease  that  can  affect  the  general  system  is  likely  to  produce  this 
derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  skin.  Glanders,  when  become  con* 
stitutional,  is  strongly  characterised  by  the  unthrifty  appearance  of  the 
coat.  Chronic  cough,  grease,  farcy,  and  founder^  are  accompanied  by 
hide-bound ;  and  diet  too  sparing,  and  not  adequate  to  the  work  exacted, 
is  an  unfailing  source  of  it.  If  the  cause  be  removed,  the  efiect  will 
cease. 

Should  the  cause  be  obscure,  as  it  frequently  is — should  the  horse  wear  an 
unthrifty  coat,  and  his  hide  cling  to  his  ribs,  without  any  apparent  disease, 
we  shall  be  warranted  in  tracing  it  to  sympathy  with  the  actual,  althou^ 
not  demonstrable  suspension  of  some  importawl  stw^\!v»Bk,  ^xA^^^^w^^N-. 
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generally  in  the  alimentary  canal :  therefore  a  few  mashes,  and  a  mild 
dose  of  physic,  are  firat  indicated,  and,  simple  as  they  appear  to  be,  they 
often  have  a  very  beneficial  effect.  The  regular  action  of  the  bowels  being 
re-established,  that  ofjall  the  organs  of  the  frame  will  speedily  follow.  If 
the  horse  cannot  be  spared  for  physic,  alteratives  may  be  administered. 
There  is  no  better  alterative  for  being  hide-bound  and  having  an  unthrifty 
coat  than  that  which  is  in  common  use,  and  which  we  have  so  often  recom- 
mended, levigated  antimony,  nitre,  and  sulphur;  and  given,  in  these 
cases,  in  doses  of  two  drachms  of  the  first,  three  of  the  second,  and  four 
of  the  last,  and  repeated  every  night  in  a  mash,  or  in  the  form  of  ball. 
The  peculiar  effect  of  the  antimony  and  sulphur  on  the  skin,  of  the  sulphur 
on  the  bowels,  and  of  the  nitre  on  the  urinary  organs,  will  be  here  ad^nta- 
geously  combined. 

Should  the  horse  not  feed  well,  and  there  be  no  indication  of  fever,  a 
slight  tonic  may  be  added,  as  one  drachm  of  [Gentian,  and  half  a  drachm 
of  ginger ;  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  attended  by  loss  of  condition,  and 
&u  unthriily  coat,  and  hide-bound,  tonics  and  aroraaties  should  be  care- 
fully avoided.  The  cause  of  the  impaired  action  of  the  vessels  being 
removed,  the  powers  of  nature  will  generally  be  sufficient,  and  had  better 
be  let  atone.  There  are  not  any  more  dangerous  medicines  in  common 
use  in  the  stable,  and  especially  in  cases  like  these,  than  tonics  and  cor- 
dials. They  often  arouse  to  fatal  action  a  tendency  to  fever  that  would 
otherwise  have  slept,  or  they  produce  a  state  of  excitement  near  akin  to 
fever,  and  apt  to  degenerate  into  it.  By  the  stimulus  of  a  cordial  the 
secretions  may  be  suddenly  roused,  and  among  them,  this  unctuous 
secretion  from  the  pores  of  the  skin,  so  necessary  to  apparent  condi- 
tion ;  but  the  effect  soon  passes  over,  a  repetition  of  the  stimulus  is  neces- 
sary— the  habit  is  soon  formed — the  dose  must  be  gradually  increased, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  animal  is  kept  in  a  state  of  dangerous  excite- 
ment, and  the  powers  of  nature  must  be  eventually  impaired. 

Friction  may  be  employed  with  advantage  in  the  removal  of  hide-bound. 
It  has  repeatedly  been  shown  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  instru- 
ments we  can  use  to  call  into  exercise  the  suspended  energies  either  of  the 
absorbent  or  secreting  vessels.  Warmth  may  likewise  be  employed,  not 
warmth  of  stable,  which  has  been  shown  to  he  so  injurious,  and  that  in  a 
much  more  important  way  than  the  mere  want  of  condition,  but  warmth 
of  clothing.  But  before  this  can  be  fully  considered,  the  hair  by  which  the 
skin  is  covered  must  be  described. 


The  hair  is  the  natural  clothing  of  all  our  domestic  quadrupeds.  It  is 
some  protection  from  violence,  and  more  so  from  cold  ;  and  it  varies  with 
the  climate  in  which  they  live.  It  springs  from  below  the  skin.  There 
are  found  on  the  cellular  and  fatty  substance,  immediately  in  contact  with 
the  internal  surface  of  the  skin,  numerous  little  bulbs,  which  penetrate  into 
and  pass  through  the  true  skin,  and  which  arriving  at  the  cuticle,  the  hair 
protrudes  from  the  summit  of  them.  The  hair  ilseif,  when  examined 
through  a  microscope,  is  seen  to  be  a  little  tube,  containing  a  pulpy  matter, 
which  runs  through  the  whole  length  of  it,  by  which  probably  the  hair  is 
fed,  and  rendered  pliant;  and  the  loss  of  which  under  disease  may  add  to 
the  hard  and  imthrifty  feeling  of  the  coat  of  a  horse  out  of  condition. 
There  is  no  essential  ditferenee  in  the  structure  of  the  hair  in  different 
parts,  as  the  mane,  the  tail,  and  the  body,  except  that  llie  former  is  larger, 
hiJonffer,  aad  stronger. 
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The  base  of  the  bulb  whence  the  hair  proceeds  being  beneath  the  true 
skin,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  that  the  hair  will  grow  again,  although  the 
cuticle  may  have  been  destroyed.  A  good  blister,  although  it  may 
remove  the  cuticle,  and  seemingly  for  a  while  the  hair  with  it,  leaves  no 
lasting  blemish.  Even  firing,  lightly  and  skilfully  performed,  and  not 
penetrating  through  the  skin,  leaves  not  much  blemish ;  but  when,  in 
broken  knees,  the  true  skin  is  cut  through,  or  destroyed,  there  will  ever 
remain  a  spot  devoid  of  hair.  The  method  of  .liastening  and  perfecting 
the  rC"  production  of  the  hair  has  been  described  in  p.  243. 

PORES   OF  THE   SKIN. 

Beside  the  openings  already  mentioned  through  which  proceeds  this 
unctuous  fluid  to  supple  and  soflen  the  skin,  there  are  others  more 
numerous,  through  which  a  vast  quantity  of  aqueous  fluid  escapes,  and  per- 
spiration is  carried  on ;  and,  as  in  the  human  being,  this  actually  exists 
in  a  state  of  health  and  qnietness,  although  imperceptible,  yet,  when  the 
animal  is  excited  by  exercise,  or  labours  under  some  stages  of  disease,  it 
becomes  visible,  and  appears  in  the  form  of  drops. 

This  process  of  perspiration  is  not,  however,  so  far  under  the  control  of 
medicine  as  in  the  human  being.  We  can^  indeed,  abate  those  profuse 
perspirations  which  accompany  want  of  condition,  or  moulting,  or  disease, 
but  we  cannot  easily  produce  or  increase  the  visible  perspiration. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  medicine  that  will  certainly  produce  it.  Warm 
clothing  seems  occasionally  to  effect  it,  but  this  is  more  in  appearance  than 
reality.  The  insensible  perspiration  cannot  escape  through  the  mass  of 
clothing,  and  assumes  a  visible  form.  This,  perhaps,  is  the  case,  even 
when  sheep-skins  are  applied  over  the  back  and  loins  in  "  locked  jaw  ;'*  and 
they  produce  a  good  effect,  acting  as  a  warm  poultice  over  the  part,  and 
so  contributing  to  relax  the  muscular  spasms.  There  are,  however,  some 
medicines,  as  antimony  and  sulphur,  which  have  an  evident  and  very  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  skin^  in  opening  its  pores  and  exciting  its  vessels  to 
action. 

Of  the  existence  of  absorbent  vessels  on  the  skin,  or  those  which  take 
up  some  fluid  or  substance,  and  convey  it  into  the  circulation,  we  have 
satisfactory  proof.  A  horse  is  even  more  easily  salivated  than  the  human 
being.  Salivation  has  been  produced  by  rubbing  a  splint  ^ith  mercurial 
ointment,  previous  to  blistering  ;  and  a  very  few  drachms  rubbed  on  the 
inside  of  the  thighs  will  probably  produce  a  greater  effect  than  the 
practitioner  desires. 

From  some  parts  of  the  skin  there  are  peculiar  secretions,  as  that  of 
grease  in  the  heel,  and  mallenders  in  the  knee. 

MOULTING, 

Twice  in  the  year  the  hair  of  the  body  of  the  horse  is  changed.  The  hair 
of  the  mane  and  tail  remains.  The  bulbous  root  of  the  hair  does  not  die, 
but  the  pulpy  matter  seems  to  be  removed  from  the  root  of  the  hair,  which, 
thus  deprived  of  its  nourishment,  perishes  and  drops  off,  and  a  new  hair 
springs  at  its  side  from  the  sume  bulb.  As  this  is  a  process  extending 
over  the  whole  of  the  skin,  and  requiring  a  very  considerable  expenditure 
of  vital  power,  the  health  of  the  animal  is  generally  affected  at  these 
times.  That  energy  and  nervous  and  vital  influence,  which  should  sup- 
port the  whole  of  the  frame,  is  to  a  great  degree  determined  to  the  skin, 
and  the  animal  is  languid,  and  unequal  to  much  Vv«L\d^wV,  ^^^^^v^^^'^ 
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greatly  with  the  least  unusual  exertion,  and  if  he  is  pressed  beyond  his 
strength  becomes  seriously  ill. 

The  treatment  which  the  groom  in  this  case  adopts  is  most  absurd  and 
dangerous.     The  horse,  from  the  deranged  distribution  of  vital  power,  is 
disposed  to  fever,  or  he  labours  under  a  slight  degree  of  fever,  sufficiently 
indicated  by  the  increased  quickness  of  pulse,  redness  of  nose,  and  heat 
of  mouth.     The  'lassitude  and  wi^nt  of  appetite  which  are  the  accompani- 
ments of  this  febrile  state,  are  mistaken  for  debility ;  and  cordials    of 
various  kinds,  some  of  them  exceedingly  stimulating,  are  unsparingly  ad- 
ministered.    Common  sense  would  require,  that  in  this  deranged  distri- 
bution of  power,  excitants  should  be  scrupulously  avoided ;  not  only  no 
cordials  should  be  given,  but  the  usual  quantity  of  food  should  be  dimi- 
nished— bran  mashes  should  be  given— a  little  fever  or  alterative  medi- 
cine should  be  administered,  such  as  that  which  we  have  just  described, 
and  the  horse  should  be  a  little  more  warmly  clothed,  and  sudden  or  too 
great  exposure  to  cold  should  be  guarded  against.     There  is  no  doubt 
that  spices  hasten  the  process  of  moulting.     The  old  hair  is  evidently 
more  speedily  thrown  off,  and  the  new  produced,  but  this  at  the  expense 
of  greater  derangement  of  the  constitution — greater  fever — and  nolittle 
danger,  if,  during  this  process  of  moulting,  and  while  nature  is  thus  unna- 
turally forced  on,  disease  of  a  febrile  character  should  attack  the  animal. 
Friction  mav  be  allowed,  to  assist  the  fallingoff  of  the'old  hair,  and  to  loosen 
the  cuticle  tor  the  appearance  of  the  new  hair,  but  it  should  be  gentle. 
The  currycomb  should  by  no  means  be  used — even  the  brush  'should  not 
be  applied  too  hard  or  too  long.     The  old  hair  must  not  be  forced  off 
before  the  young  hair  is  ready  to  take  its  place.     The  exercise  should  be 
moderate — the  clothing  rather  warmer  than  usual,  and  the  water  chilled. 
Nature  adapts  the  coat  to  the  climate  and  to  the  season.     The  Sheltie  has 
one  as  long  and  as  thick  as  that  of  a  bear  ;  and  as  the  summer  is  short  and 
cold  too  in  those  northern  islands,  the  coat  is  rough  and  shaggy  during 
the  whole  of  the  year.     In  the  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  the  winter  is 
rarely  cold,  the  coat  remains  short  and  glossy  throughout  the  year.     In 
our  climate,  the  short  covering  of  summer  is  succeeded  in  autumn  by  one 
of  considerably  greater  length  and  thickness  j  and  that  in  its  turn  yields 
in  the  spring  to  the  lighter  clothing  which  summer  requires.     As  a  thin 
and  glossy  coat  adds  to  the  beauty  of  the  horse,  and  is  identified,  to  a 
great  degree  improperly,  with  his  condition,  an  artificial  system  has  been 
adopted,  by  which  the  coat  shall  remain  of  nearly  the  same  length,  and 
that  a  short  one,  during  the  year.     Nature  changes  it  with  the  change  of 
season ;  man  contrives  that  there  shall  be  no  change  of  season  in  the 
stable.     It  is  always  summer  there — always  sufficiently  hot  to  make  a 
long  coat  useless,  and  therefore  nature,  who  accommodates  herself  to  cir- 
cumstances, does  not  give  it.      The  exposure  to  cold  during  the  few 
hours  of  exercise  may  roughen  the  coat  for  a   little  while,  but  the  hot 
clothing  and  the  hot  air  of  more  than'twenty  hours  out  of  the  twenty-four, 
give  the  character  to  the  covering  which  nature  bestows  on  such  an 
animal.     This  system  is  not  now  carried  to  the  injurious  extent  that  it 
used  to  be,  but  it  yet  partakes  too  much  of  absurdity  and  danger.     The 
inflammatory  complaints  to  which  these  hot-house  animals  are  subject, 
and  the  average  shortness  of  their  lives,  are  sufficient  proofs  of  the  error 
of  the  practice. 

The  farmer  has,  or  should  have,  little  to  do  with  this  artificial  manage- 
ment of  the  coat,  and  he  may  be  assured  that  his  hackney,  or  his  hunter, 
jYAe  does  occasionally  venture  to  follow  the  hounds,  will,  with  his  winter 
Iiair  upon  him,  be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  \tv  as  full  condition,  and  as 
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strong  and  as  stout,  as  the  glossiest-coated  horse  in  the  field,  if  he  has 
been  sufficiently  and  properly  fed  and  trained  for  the  purpose. 

Hunters  that  are  summered  out,  as  reason  and  humanity  demand, 
should,  however,  if  they  are  to  wear  the  short  fkshionable  coat,  be  taken 
up  before  the  end  of  June,  not  only  because  the  grass  may  then  begin  to 
fail,  and  the  ground  to  grow  hard,  and  the  flies  to  annoy,  but  that  they 
may  be  accustomed  to  the  warmth  of  the  stable  by  day  and  by  night,  for 
a  sufficient  time  before  the  moulting  season  commences,  and  that  the  coat 
may  be  accommodated  to  that  warmth ;  for  if  they  are  suffered  to  remain 
out  until  the  autumnal  coat  begins  to  grow,  no  grooming  will  remove 
it  until  the  following  spring. 

CLIPPINQ. 

As  to  the  newly  Invented  practices  of  clipping,  and  its  supposed  improve- 
ment, shaving  the  horse,  and  especially  the  hunter,  such  deviations  from 
nature  rarely  come  to  any  good.  There  may  not  be  so  much  perspiration 
hanging  about  the  hair  when  the  hunter,  warmed  by  a  long  burst,  comes  to 
a  check  on  a  piercing  day,  and  therefore  the  cooling  process  of  evaporation 
in  such  a  situation  may  not  be  so  long  continued ;  but  let  it  be  remembered 
that  this  cold  must  be  abundantly  more  intense,  when  the  frosty  air  comes 
in  immediate  contact  with  the  heated  skin.  It  is  during  these  pauses  of 
action  that  the  animal  wants  clothing  to  protect  him  from  the  chilling  inju- 
rious effbct  of  the  piercing  blast  upon  the  opened  steaming  pores  of  the 
skin.  While  the  animal  is  in  action,  a  sufficient  supply  of  heat  is 
obtained  by  the  effect  of  that  action  on  the  capillaries,  and  the  increased 
development  of  temperature ;  but  when  the  action  is  suspended,  some 
clothing,  natural  or  artificial,  something  through  which  the  animal  heat 
shall  not  escape,  is  absolutely  necessary  to  prevent  the  chilling  of  the 
frame,  the  exhaustion  of  vital  power,  and  the  dangerous  re-action^of  fever. 

COLOUR. 

The  colour  of  the  hair  admits  of  every  variety,^and  each  colour  becomes  in 
turn  fashionable.  The  colour  of  the  hair,  like  that  of  the  skin,  is  influenced 
by,  or  depends  on,  that  of  the  mucous  mesh-work  under  the  cuticle. 
There  are  comparatively  few  perfectly  white  horses  now  remaining.  The 
snow-white  palfrey,  with  its  round  carcass,  and  barb  head,  originally  from 
Spain,  or  perhaps  from  Barbary,  and  rarely  exceeeding  the  size  of  a  Gal- 
loway, is  now  nearly  extinct.  Some  yet  remain  in  the  possession  of  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.  They  are  of  good  constitution  and  pleasant  in  their 
paces.  The  majority  of  white  horses  are  those  that  have  become  so. 
Light-grey  colts  begin  to  grow  white  before  they  are  five  years  old,  espe- 
cially if  they  have  not  much  dark  mixture  about  the  joints. 

Grey  horses  are  of  different  shades,  fi'om  the  lightest  silver  to  a  dark 
iron  grey.  The  silver  grey  reminds  the  observer  of  the  palfrey,  improved 
by  an  admixture  of  Aral)  blood.  He  does  not  often  exceed  fourteen  hands 
and  a  half  high,  and  is  round  carcassed — ^light  legged— with  oblique  pas- 
terns, calculated  for  a  light  carriage,  or  for  a  lad/s  riding — seldom  sub- 
ject to  disease — but  not  very  fleet,  or  capable  of  hard  work. 

The  iron  grey  is  usually  a  larger  horse ;   higher  in  the  withers,  deeper 
and  thinner  in  the  carcass,  more  angular  in  all  his  proportions,  and  in' 
many  cases  a  little  too  long  in  the  legs.     Some  of  these  greys  make  good 
hackneys  and  hunters,  and  especially  the  Irish  horses  ;  but  they  are  princi- 
pally used  for  the  carriage.    They  have  mote^wvdvwv^'^  ^^sl  ^^  ^tj\*- 
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I  aess  of  the  chest  would  promise ;  but  their  pi'inci|ml  defect  is  their  feet, 
L  which  are  linble  lo  contraction,  and  yet  that  contraction  not  so  oHf  n  accom- 
1  panied  by  lameness  as  in  many  other  horses. 

r  ,    The  dappled  ^ey  is  generally  a  handsomer  and  a  belter  horse :  all  Ihe 

I  angular  points  of  the  iron  grey  are  filled  up,  and  with  that  which  not  oaly 

'  Is  to  symmetry,  but  to  use.     Whellier  as  a  hackney,  or,  the  larper 

iety,    a  carriage -horse,    there    are    few    better,    especially  since  his 

'   form  has  been  so  materially  improved,  and  so  much   of  his  heaviness   got 

rid  of,  by  Ihe  free  use  of  foreign  blood.     There  are  not,  however,  so  many 

dappled  greys   as  there  used  to  be,  since  the  bays  have  been  bred  with  so 

much  care.   The  dappled  grey,  if  dark  al  first,  generally  retains  bis  colour 

I  to  old  age. 

Some  of  the  greys  approach  to  a  nutmeg,  or  even  bay  colour.     Many 
I  of  these  are  handsome,  and  most  of  them  are  hardy. 

The  roans,  of  every  variety  of  colour  and  form,  are  composed  of  whiln 

I  nixed  with  bay  or  red,  or  black.     In  some  it  seems  (o  be  a  natural  mix- 

I  ture  of  the  colours ;    in  others  it  appears  as  if  one  colour  was  powdered 

or  sprinkled  over  another.      They  are  pretty  horses  for  ladies  or  light 

I  carriages,  and  many  of  them  easy  in  their  paces,  but  they  do  not  usually 

display  much  blood,  nor  are  they  celebrated  for  endurance.     If  Ibey  should 

have  white  fore  legs,  with  white  hoofs,   they  are  too  often  tender- footed, 

or  become  ao  with  even  a  little  bard  work. 

The  strawberry  horse  is  a  mixture  of  sorrel  with  white ;  usually  hand- 
lome  and  pleasant,  but  more  celebrated  for  these  qualities  than  for 
strength  and  endurance. 

'   The  pied  horse  is  one  that  has  distinct  spots  or  patches  of  dilTerentco- 

i  lours,  but  almost  invariably  of  white  with  some  other  colour.     They  are 

I  not  liked  a.'j  hackneys,  on  account  of  their  peculiarity  of  colour,  nor  in 

I  teams  of  horses  ;  but  Ihey  look  welt  when  tolerably  matched  in  a  phaeton 

I  or  light  carriage.     Their  value  must  depend  on  their  breed;  but  of  thein- 

1   Helves  they  have  no  peculiar  character,  except  that  a  white  leg  and  foot  is 

IS  suspicious  in  them  as  it  is  in  the  roan. 

The  dun,  of  the  Galloway  size,  and  with  considerable  blood,   is  often 

I  attached  to  tlie  curricle  or  the  phaeton ;  but  the  larger  is  a  true  far- 

I  iner's  or  miller's  horse,  with   no  great  speed,    and  not  always  extraordi- 

l  oary  strength,  and  sometimes  a  little  of  a  drone,  yet  a  {(ood -tempered, 

■•  goorl' feeding,  good-constitutioned,  useful  horse  enough.     Varieties  of  the 

I  dun,  shaded  with  a  darker  colour,  or  dappled,  and  with  some  breeding, 

■tid  not  standing  too  high,  are  very  beautiful,  and  are  sought  alter  for 

light  carriages,  and  particularly  for  ladles  lo  drive. 

cream-colour,  of  Hanoverian  extraction,  with  his  white  iris  and  red 

I  pupil,  is  appropriated  lo  royal  use.      Attached  to  the  a  tale- carriage  of  the 

I  monarch,  he  is  a  superb  animal.      His  bulky,  yet  perfectly-formed  body, 

L  his  swelling  crest,  and  his  proud  and  lofty  action,  as  if  conscious  of  his 

rffice,  quaUfy  him  for  Ihe  service  which  is  exacted  from  him,  but  we  have 

lo  experience  how  far  he  would  suit  other  purposes. 

Of  the   chesnuls  there    are  ihree  varieties  —  the  lightest  red  or  the 

I    sorrel,  usually  with  white  about  them,  either  on  the  face  or  the  legs, — 

Senerallv  lightly  made,  yet  some  of  them  bulky  enough  for  the  heaviest 

loads.     Their  colour  is  generally  considered  objectionable.    Many  of  Ihem 

o  breeding  at  all,  and  the  best  bred  arc  supposed  to  be  somewhat 

L   deficient  in  endurance, 

light  chesnul.  with  less  red  and  a  little  more  hay  or  brown,  is  con- 
sidered as  a  preferable  horse,  especially  if  lie  has  no  white  about  him,  or 
oii/j'  a  small  porlioa  of  it ;  jet  even  he,  although  pleasant  lo  ride,  is  some- 
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times  irritable,  and  generally 'weak.  We  must  except  one  variety,  the 
Suffolk  punch  ;  a  heavy  horse,  and  adapted  for  slow  work,  but  perfect  in 
his  kind,  which  no  labour  can  daunt,  no  fatigue  overcome.  This  is  a  breed 
now,  unfortunately,  nearly  extinct.  The  present  variety,  however  crossed, 
is  not  equal  to  the  old  Suffolk. 

The  dark  chesnut  is  as  different  a  horse  from  the  hackney-light-chesnut 
as  can  be  easily  imagined ;  round  in  the  carcass,  powerful  in  the  quarters, 
but  rather  fine  in  the  legs :  possessed  of  great  endurance,  and  with  a  con- 
stitution that  rarely  knows  an  ailment,  except  that  the  feet  are  small  and 
disposed  to  contraction,  and  that  accompanied  by  lameness,  and  that  the 
horse  is  too  oflen  of  a  hot  and  unmanageable  temper. 

Of  the  bays,  there  are  many  varieties,  and  they  include  the  very  best  of 
our  horses  of  every  description.  The  bright  yellow  bay,  although  very 
beautiful,  and  especially  if  his  mane  and  tail  are  black,  is  the  least  valuable, 
because  the  lighness  of  his  colour  seems  to  give  him.  some  tenderness  of 
constitution.  The  proper  bay,  with  no  white  about  him,  and  black  from 
the  knees  ,and  the  hocks  to  the  feet,  is  the  most  desirable  of  all  colours  ; 
he  has  generally  a  good  constitution,  naturally  good  feet,  and,  if  his  con- 
formation is  not  faulty,  will  turn  out  a  valuable  horse  for  almost  every 
purpose. 

As  we  approach  to  the  brown,  we  find  in  the  bay-brown  not  always  so 
much  show  and  action,  but  more  strength  and  endurance,  and  more  use- 
.  fulness.  He  usually  has  more  substance  than  the  lighter  bay,  and 
more  depth  of  leg  ;  and,  could  we  find  the  same  degree  of  breeding,  he 
would  be  as  handsome,  and  more  valuable.  A  good  bay-brown  or  a 
brown  horse^  with  a  sufRcient  quantity  of  bloody  is  indeed  a  good  horse. 

When,  however,  wc  arrive  at  the  browns,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
degree  of  breeding.  This  colour  is  not  so  fashionable,  and  therefore  these 
horses  have  been  considerably  neglected  There  are  many  good  ones,  and 
those  that ,  are  good  are  valuable ;  but  many  of  them  are  only  a  half 
or  a  quarter  bred,  and  therefore  comparatively  coarse,  yet  useful  for  the 
saddle  and  for  harness,  for  slow  work,  and  occasionally  for  that  which  is 
more  rapid. 

The  black-brown  is  generally  more  neglected  so  far  as  its  breed  is  con- 
cerned, and  deserves  to  be  examined  more  carefully.  It  frequently,  how- 
ever, retains  much  of  the  goodness  of  constitution  of  the  brown  and  bay- 
brown. 

Of  the  black  greater  care  has  been  taken.  The  heavy  black  of  Lincoln- 
shire and  the  midland  counties  is  a  noble  animal,  and  would  be  almost 
beyond  price  if  he  could  be  rendered  more  active.  The  next  in  size  form 
the  majority  of  our  waggon-horses,  and  perhaps  our  best;  and  on  a 
smaller  breed  still,  and  to  the  improvement  of  which  much  attention  has 
been  devoted,  many  of  our  cavalry  are  mounted.  A  few  black  thorough- 
bred horses  and  black  hunters  have  been  seen,  but  the  improvement  of 
horses  of  this  colour  has  not  been  studied,  except  for  the  purposes  that 
have  been  mentioned.  Their  peculiar  high  action,  while  not  unob- 
jectionable for  draughty  and  desirable  for  the  parade,  would  be  unbear- 
able in  the  roadster ;  and  some  have  said,  that  black  horses  are  more 
subject  to  vice,  disease,  and  blindness,  than  any  other  colour.  This  charge 
is  not,  perhaps,  true  to  its  full  extent,  but  there  certainly  are  a  great  many 
worthless  black  horses  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

Afler  all,  there  is  an  old  saying,  that  a  good  horse  cannot  be  of  a  bad 
colour ;   and  it  is  far  more  necessary  to  attend  to  the  conformation  and 
points  of  the  horse  than  to  his  colour.     These  observations,  however, 
although  they  admit  of  many  exceptions,  maybe  us^fvvV \x\ ^x^wv^Va '^'fe 
judicious  purchase  of  the  horse. 
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Lurge  pimples  or  lumps  oflen  sudtleDly  appear  on  the  skin  of  the 
horse,  and  especially  in  the  spring; ;  and  occasionally  they  disappear  as 
quickly  as  they  came.  Sometimes  they  seem  to  be  attended  willi  great 
itching',  but  at  others  thef  appear  not  in  the  least  to  annoy  the  auimrd. 
When  they  have  remained  a  few  days,  the  cuticle  frequently  peels  aff,  and  a 
Bmall  scaly  spot,  though  rarely  a  sore,  is  lefl.  This  is  called  a  surfeit,  from 
its  resemblance  to  some  eruptions  on  the  skin  of  the  human  being-,  when 
indigestible  or  unwholesome  food  has  been  taken.  These  lumps  are,  in 
some  cases,  confined  to  the  neck  ;  but  they  oflener  spread  over  the  sides, 
back,  loins,  and  quarters.  The  cause  is  enveloped  in  some  obscuriiy. 
The  disease  most  frequently  appears  when  the  skin  is  irritable  during  or 
after  the  process  of  moulting,  and  when  it  sympathises  most  with  any  dis- 
order of  the  stomach ;  therefore,  some  veterinary  surgeons  have  attributed 
it  to  indigestion.  It  has  been  known  to  follow  the  eating  of  poisonous 
herbs  or  mow-burnt  bay,  but  much  oflener  it  is  to  be  traced  lo  exposure 
to  cold  when  the  skin  was  previously  irritable  and  the  horse  healed  by  ex- 
ercise^ it  has  also  been  attributed  to  the  immoderate  drinking  of  cold  water 
when  the  animal  was  hot.  It  is  obstruction  of  some  of  the  pores  of  the 
I  Bkin  and  swelling  of  the  surrounding  substance,  either  from  primary  uffec- 
tion  of  the  shin,  or  from  its  sympathy  with  the  digestive  organs. 

Bleeding  will  always  be  bene6cial — from  three  lo  five  quarts  may  be 
taken,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  horse,  the  eiteut  of  the  eruption, 
and  the  degree  of  fever.  Physic  never  does  good.  If  surfeit  be  con- 
nected with  some  unhealthy  affection  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  it  is 
that  which  the  nausea  or  subsequent  action  of  the  purgative  increases. 
Alteratives  will  be  found  useful — and  particularly  the  alterative  which  was 
recommended  for  hide-bound  (p.  371),  and  in  the  same  doses.  These 
'  should  be  given  on  several  successive  nights.  The  night  is  belter  tlian 
the  morning,  because  the  warmth  of  the  stable  will  cause  the  antimony 
and  sulphur  to  act  more  powerfully  on  the  skin.  The  horse  should  be 
warmly  clothed— half  an  hour's  walking  exercise  should  be  given,  an 
ftddilional  rug  having  been  thrown  over  him — such  green  meat  as  can  be 
procured  should  be  used  in  moderate  quanlilies,  and  the  chill  should  be 
taken  from  the  water. 

Although  the  eruption  may  dis.ippear  after  the  bleeding,  and  that  very 
quickly,  it  will,  if  the  horse  be  exposed  to  cold,  come  out  again  as  sud- 
<    oenly,  and  as  extensively  as  before.    It  will  rarely,  liowever,  be  advisably 
to  repeat  the  bleeding, 

Should  the  lumps,  afler  several  of  these  alternate  appearances  and  dis- 
'  appearances,  remain,  and  the  cuticle  and  the  hair  begin  extensively  to  peel 
I  off,  a  worse  affection  is  to  be  leared,  for  It  is  far  from  unusual  for  surfeit 
L  ^  precede  or  degenerate  into  mange.  This  disorder,  therefore,  shall  next 
I  'he  considered. 


r  Xs  a  pimpled  or  lumpy  eruption.  Afler  a  while  the  vesicle  breaks,  the 
I)  cuticle  and  the  hair  fall  of!)  and  there  is,  as  in  obstinate  surfeit,  a  bare 
L  left  covered  with  scurf;  but  some  fluid  oozes  from  the  skin  beneath, 
F'iBud  this  scurfiness  changes  to  a  scab,  which  likewise  soon  peels  off,  and 
f  ..leaves  a  wider  sput;  sometimes  onoLher  scab  succeeds  to  the  first,' but 
u  mere  sculy,  greasy-feeling,  bare  spot  remains.  This  is  attended 
wn'Ui  considerable  ifchin^  and  tenderness,  amV  thickeniu^  of  llic  Ekiii,  wUicli 
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soon  becomes  more  or  less  folded  or  puckered.  The  mange  generally  first 
appears  on  the  neck,  at  the  root  of  the  mane,  and  its  existence  may  be 
pretty  truly  ascertained,  even  before  the  blotches  appear,  and  when  there 
is  only  considerable  itchiness  of  the  part,  by  the  ease  with  which  the  short 
hair  at  the  root  of  the  mane  is  plucked  out.  From  the  neck  it  spreads 
upward  to  the  head,  or  downwards  to  the  withers  and  back,  and  occa- 
sionally extends  over  the  whole  carcass  of  the  horse. 

One  cause;  of  it,  although  an  uiifVequent  one^  has  been  stated  to 
be  neglected  or  inveterate  surfeit.  The  more  common  cause  is  contagion. 
Amid  the  whole  list  of  diseases  to  which  the  horse  is  exposed,  there  is  not 
one  more  highly  contagious  than  mange.  If  it  once  gets  into  a  stable,  it 
spreads  through  it,  for  the  slightest  contact  seems  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
communication  of  this  noisome  complaint. 

If  the  same  brush  or  currycomb  be  used  on  all  the  horses^  the  propagation 
of  mange  is  assured  ;  and  horses  feeding  in  the  same  pasture  with  a  mangy 
one  rarely  escape,  from  the  propensity  they  have  to  nibble  one  another. 
Mange  in  cattle  has  been  propagated  to  the  horse,  and  from  the  horse  to 
cattle,  but  there  is  no  authenticated  instance  of  the  same  disease  in  the 
dog  being  communicated  to  the  horse.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the 
character  and  appearance  of  mange  in  the  horse  and  dog,  as  between  either 
of  them  and  the  itch  in  the  human  subject ;  and  the  itch  has  never  been 
communicated  to  the  quadruped,  nor  the  mange  of  the  quadruped  to  the 
human  being. 

Mange  has  been  said  to  originate  in  want  of  cleanliness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  stable.  The  comfort  and  the  health  of  the  horse  demand  the 
strictest  cleanliness.  The  eyes  and  the  lungs  frequently  sufibr  from 
the  noxious  fumes  of  the  putrefying  dung  and  urine ;  but,  in  defiance  of 
common  prejudice^  there  is  no  authentic  instance  of  mange  being  the 
result.  It  may,  however,  proceed  from  poverty.  When  the  animal  is 
half-starved,  and  the  functions  of  digestion  and  the  powers  of  the  con- 
stitution are  weakened,  we  have  seen,  in  the  cases  of  hide-bound  and 
surfeit,  that  the  skin  soon  sympathises,  and  we  can  imagine]  that  mange 
may  occasionally  be  produced  instead  of  surfeit  and  hide-bound.  Every 
farmer  has  proof  enough  of  this  being  the  case.  If  a  horse  is  turned  on  a 
common,  where  there  is  scarcely  sufficient  herbage  to  satisfy  his  appetite, 
or  if  he  is  placed  in  one  of  those  straw-yards  which,  under  the  management 
of  mercenary  and  unfeeling  men,  are  the  very  abodes  of  misery,  the  animal 
comes  up  a  skeleton,  and  he  comes  up  mangy  too.  Poverty  and  starva- 
tion are  fruitful  sources  of  mange,  but  it  does  not  appear  that  filth  has 
much  to  do  with  it,  although  poverty  and  filth  generally  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  propriety  of  bleeding  in  cases  of  mange  must  depend  on  the  con- 
dition of  the  patient.  If  mange  be  the  result  of  poverty,  and  the  animal 
is  much  debilitated,  bleeding  will  be  adding  power  to  the  cause  of  the  dis- 
ease. Physic,  however,  is  indispensable.  It  is  the  first  step  in  the  progress 
towards  cure.  A  mercurial  ball  will  be  preferable  to  a  common  aloetic 
one,  as  more  certain  and  effectual  in  its  operation,  and  the  mercury  having 
probably  some  influence  in  mitigating  the  disease.  In  this,  however, 
mange  in  the  horse  resembles  the  itch  in  the  human  being — that  medicine 
alone  will  never  effect  a  cure.  There  must  be  some  local  application. 
There  is  this  further  similarity,  that  that  which  is  most  effectual  in  curing 
this  disgraceful  complaint  in  man,  must  form  the  basis  of  every  local  ap- 
plication as  it  regards  the  horse.  Sulphur  is  indispensable  in  every 
unguent  for  mange  ;  it  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  the  veterinary  surgeon. 

In  an  early,  and  not  very  acute  state  of  mange,  one  ounce  of  the  fio^^t^ 
of  sulphur  should  be  well  rubbed  downwlWi  axk  ^v^^  Q^1ass^^^^  ^\  \x.^iJ>s^ 
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k  (hI,  tind  hair  an  ounce  of  common  lurpenline.     Farriers  are  fond  of  the 

black  sulphur,  but  Ih at  which  consists  of"  earthy  mailer,  with  the  mere 

■  dregs  of  the  sulphur,  cannot  be  so  effectual  as  the  flowers,  which  are 

imre  sublimed  sulphur.  A  tolerably  stout  brush,  or  even  a  currycomb, 
ightly  applied,  should  be  used  wherever  there  is  any  appearance  of  mange, 
'  to  remove  the  dandrifT  or  scurf,  Ai\er  that,  the  horse  should  be  washed 
I  with  strong  soap  and  water  as  far  as  the  disease  has  extended  ;  and  when 
I  he  has  been  thoroughly  dried,  the  ointment  should  be  well  rubbed  in  with 
I  the  naked  hand,  or  with  a  piece  of  flannel.  More  good  will  be  done  by  a 
f  little  of  the  ointment  being  well  rubbed  in,  Ihan  by  a  great  deal  being  merely 
I  smeared  over  the  part.  The  rubbing  should  be  daily  repeated.  The  sul- 
I  phur  seems  to  have  a  direct  influence  on  the  disease — the  turpentine  has 
I  an  indirect  one,  by  exciting  some  irritation  on  the  skin  of  a  different  na- 
l-ture  to  that  produced  by  the  mange,  aud  under  the  influence  of  which 
I  ^tbe  irrilation  of  mange  will  be  diminished,  and  the  disease  more  easily 
I  combated.  During  the  application  of  the  ointment,  and  as  soon  as  the 
L physic  has  set,  an  alterative  ball  or  powder  similar  to  those  recommended 
I  for  the  other  affections  of  the  skin,  should  be  daily  given.  If,  afler  some 
¥days  have  passed,  no  progress  should  appear  to  have  been  made,  half  a 
Ijmund  of  sulphur  may  be  well  mixed  with  a  pint  of  oil  of  tar,  or,  if  that  is 
ot  to  be  obtained,  a  pint  of  Barbadoes  tar,  and  the  affected  parts  rubbed 
s  before.  On  every  fifth  or  sixth  day  the  ointment  should  be  washed  off 
^  with  warm  soap  and  water.  Tlie  progress  towards  cure  will  be  ascer- 
tained;  the  skin  will  be  cleansed,  and  its  pores  opened,  for  the  more 
effectual  application  of  the  oiutment. 

The  horse  should  be  well  supplied  with  nourishing,  but  not  stimulating 

bod.     As  much  green  meat  as  be  will  eat  should  be  given  him,  or,  what 

a  far  better,  he  should  he  turned  out  if  the  weather  is  not  too  cold.     It 

i<  inay  be  useful  to  add,  that,  after  the  horse  has  been  once  well  dressed 

either  of  these  liniments,   the  danger  of  contagion  ceases.      It  is 

isary,  however,   to  be    assured   that  every  mang'y  place  has  been 

anointed. 

It  will  be  prudent  to  give  two  or  three  dressings  afler  the  horse  has  beeu 
cured  apparently,  and  to  continue  the   alteiatives   for  ten   days  or  a  fort- 
night.    The  cure  being  completed,  the  clothing  of  ihe  horse  should  be 
'    well  soaked  in  water,  to  which  a  fortieth  part  of  (he  saturated  solution  of 
the  chloride  of  lime  has  been  added  ;  after  which,  it  should  be  washed 
^ilh  soap  and  water,  and  again  washed  and  soaked  in  a  solution  of  the 
chloride  of  lime,  as  before.     Every  part  of  the  harness  should  undergo  a 
similar  purification.    The  currycomb  may  be  scoured,  but  the  brush  shoidd 
he  burnt.     The  rack  and  manger,  and  partitions,  and  every  part  of  the 
L  stable  which  the  horse  could  possibly  have  touched,  should  be  well  washed 
I  with  a  hair  broom,   a  pint  of  the  chloride  of  lime  being  added  to  three 
I  gallons  of  water.  All  the  wood-work  should  then  be  scoured  with  soap  and 
I  .water,  after  which  a  second  washing  with  the  chloride  of  lime  and  water 
p  will  render  all  aecure.    Some  farmers  have  pulled  down  their  stables  when 
I    they  have  been  thoroughly  infected  with  mange.     This  is  being  unneces- 
sarily cautious.     ITie  efficucy  of  the  chloride  of  lime  was  not  then  known  ; 
and  if  it  is  carefully  and  sufficiently  applied  to  every  part  of  the  stable 
I  stid  its  furniture,  there  cannot  afterwards  be  danger. 

y  case  of  itchiness  of  the  skin  should  be  regarded  with  suspicion. 
fWhen  a  horse  is  seen  to  rub  the  root  of  his  tail,  or  his  head  or  neck, 
linst  the  manger,  the  parts  should  be  carefully  eiiuiniued.     Some  oflhe 
r  may  have  been  rubbed  or  lorn  off,  but  if  the  roots  remain  firmly  ail- 
frent,  and  there  be  only  redness  and  not  scurGneas  of  the  skin,  it  pro> 
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bably  is  not  uian^e,  but  only  inflammation  of  the'skin,  from  too  great 
fulness  of  blood.  A  little  blood  should  be  taken  away  —  a  purgative 
administered,  and  the  alteratives  given.  The  mange  ointment  cannot  do 
harm,  and  may  possibly  prevent  this  heat  of  the  skin  from  degenerating 
into  mange,  or  stop  the  progress  of  mange,  if  it  has  commenced.  If  a 
scurfiness  of  skin  should  appear  on  any  of  the  points  that  are  pressed 
upon  by  the  collar  or  harness,  the  veterinary  surgeon  will  do  right  to 
guard  against  danger,  by  alterative  medicine  and  the  use  of  the  ointment.  ^ 

WARTS. 

These  are  tumours  of  variable  size,  arising  first  from  the  cuticle,  and  after- 
wards connected  with  the  true  skin  by  means  of  the  vessels  which  supply 
the  growth  of  the  tumours.  They  are  found  sometimes  on  the  eyelids, 
on  various  parts  of  the  skin,  and  on  the  prepuce.  They  must  be  removed 
by  an  operation.  If  the  root  be  very  small,  it  may  be  snipped  asunder 
with  a  pair  of  scissars,  close  to  the  skin,  and  the  root  touched  with  the 
ItMiar  caustic.  If  the  pedicle  or  stem  be  somewhat  larger,  a  ligature  of 
waxed  silk  may  be  passed  firmly  round  it,  and  tightened  every  day.  The 
source  of  nutriment  being  thus  cut  off,  the  tumour  will,  in  a  few  days,  die 
and  drop  off.  If  they  are  large,  or  in  considerable  clusters,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  cast  the  horse,  to  cut  them  off  close  to  the  skin,  and  sear 
the  root  with  a  red-hot  iron.  Unless  these  precautions  are  used,  tlie 
warts  will  speedily  sprout  again. 


Chapter  XXII. 

A  LIST  OF  THE  MEDICINES  USED  IN  THE  TREATMENT  OF  THE 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HORSE. 

He  will  rarely  consult  his  own  interest,  who,  not  having  had  the  advan- 
tage of  a  veterinary  education,  undertakes  the  treatment  of  any  of  the 
serious  diseases  of  his  horses.  Many  of  the  maladies  of  the  horse  so 
nearly  resemble  each  other — and  are  so  continually  varying  their  character, 
and  require,  in  their  different  stages,  so  different  a  treatment ;  and  in 
the  plainest  case  not  only  the  characteristic  symptoms  of  disease  are 
obscure,  but  even  the  indications  of  returning  health,  or  increasing  danger, 
oflen  scarcely  ascertainable — so  that  the  sick  horse,  as  well  as  the  human 
being,  needs  the  care  of  one  whom  study  and  experience  have  qualified 
for  the  task.  A  list,  however,  of  the  drugs  generally  used,  with  a 
slight  account  of  their  history,  adulterations,  and  medicinal  effects,  will  be 
interesting  to  the  horse-proprietor  as  well  as  to  the  veterinary  surgeon  ; 
and  may  occasionally  be  useful  when  professional  aid  cannot  be  obtained. 

Aloes.  There  are  two  kinds  used  in  horse  practice,  the  Barbadoes 
and  the  Cape.  The  Socotorine,  preferred  by  the  human  surgeon,  are 
very  uncertain  in  their  effect  on  the  horse.  Of  the  Barbadoes  and 
the  Cape,  the  first  are  much  to  be  preferred.  The  Barbadoes  aloes 
are  obtained  principally  from  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  and  are  the  juice 
of  the  large  leaves  of  the  aloe  boiled  to  a  considerable  thickness,  and  then 
poured  into  gourds  in  which  they  gradually  harden.  The  true  Cape  is  the 
extract  of  a  species  of  aloes  chiefly  cultivated  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
The  Socotorine  aloes  are  of  a  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red,  and  brilUft* 
The  Barbadoes  aloes  are  black,  with  a  bIv«A^  o^  btwiw^  ^1  ^w  ^saR^xtfs^^ 
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feeling,  with  a  stranger  stnetl,  broken  with  diOiculty,  and  the  fracture  dnll. 
The  Cape  are  darker  coloured,  stronger  Bmelling,  very  brittle,  and  the 
fracture  perfectly  glossy.  Every  person  who  uses  much  aloes  should  buy 
them  in  the  masE,  and  powder  them  himsell',  and  then,  by  attending'  to 
I  Ijliis  account  of  the  difference  of  the  three,  he  can  scarcely  be  imposed  upon, 
l^oes  purchased  in  powder  are  too  often  sadly  adulterated.  The  Cape 
'  Biay  be  powdered  at  all  times,  and  the  Barbadocs  in  frosty  weather, 
when  enough  may  be  prepared,  to  be  kept  in  closed  bottles,  for  the  year's 
consumption.  They  may  also  be  powdered  when  they  have  been  taken 
from  the  gourd,  and  exposed  to  a  gentle  heat  for  two  or  three  hours 
before  they  are  put  into  the  mortar.     Fifteen  ounces  of  the  powder,  mixed 

I  with  one  ounce  of  powdered  ginger,  and  beaten  up  with  eight  ouuces  of 
palm  oil,  and  afterwards  divided  into  the  proper  doses,  will  form  a  purging 
mass  more  effectual,  and  much  less  likely  to  gripe,  than  any  that  can  be 
procured  by  melting  the  drug.  If  the  physic  Is  given  in  the  shape  of  ball, 
]t  more  readily  dissolves  in  the  stomach,  and  more  certainly  and  safely 
acts  on  the  bowels  when  made  up  with  some  oily  matter,  like  that  just 
recommended,  than  when  combined  with  syrup  or  honey,  which  are 
apt  to  ferment,  and  be  themselves  the  causes  of  gripes.  It  is  also  worse 
than  useless  to  add  any  diuretic  to  the  mass,  as  soap  or  carbonate  of 
Boda,  The  action  of  these  on  one  set  of  organs  will  weaken  the  action 
of  the  aloes  on  another.  A  physic  mass  should  never  be  kept  more  than 
two  or  three  months,  for  after  that  time  it  rapidly  loses  its  purgative 
property. 

Directions  for  physicking  will  be  found  at  p.  210.  We  will  only  add 
that,  as  a  promoter  of  condition,  the  dose  should  always  be  mild.  A  few 
fluid  stools  will  be  sufficient  for  every  good  purpose.  Violent  disease  will 
alone  justify  violent  purging. 

Three  drachms  of  Barbadoes  aloes  will  have  as  much  purgative  power 
as  four  of  the  Cape,  exclusive  of  griping  less  and  being  safer.  If  the 
horse  is  well  mashed,  and  carefully  exercised,  and  will  drink  plenty"of 
warm  water,  the  Cape  may  be  ventured  on,  or  at  least  mixed  with  equal 
quantities  of  the  Barbadoes ;  but  if  there  be  any  neglect  of  preparation 
for  physic,  or  during  the  usual  operation  of  the  physic,  the  Cape  are 
not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  may  be  dangerous. 

Some  persons  arc  fond  of  what  are  called  half-doses  of  physic.  Three 
or  four  drachms  are  given  in  one  day,  and  three  or  four  on  the  following, 
and  perhaps,  if  the  medicine  has  not  operated,  as  in  this  divided  state  it 
will  not  always,  two  or  three  additional  drachms  are  given  on  the  third 
day.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  bowels  having  been  rendered  irritable 
by  the  former  doses,  the  horse  is  over-purged,  and  inflammation  and  death 
not  unfrequently  ensue,  when  the  effect  of  the  three  becomes  combined. 
In  physicking  a  horse,  whatever  is  to  be  done  should  be  done  at  once. 
Whatever  quantity  is  intended  to  be  given,  should  be  given  in  one  dose. 

The  system  of  giving  small  doses  of  aloes  as  alteratives  is  not  good. 
These  repeated  small  doses  lodging  in  some  of  the  folds  of  the  intestines, 
and  at  length  uniting,  often  produce  more  eSect  than  is  desirable;  and 
it  is  never  safe  to  ride  a  horse  far  or  fast,  with  even  a  small  dose  of  aloes 
within  him. 

Most  of  all  objectionable  is  the  custom  of  giving  small  doses  of  aloes  as 
a  nauseant,  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  There  is  so  much  sympathy 
between  the  contents  of  the  chest  and  the  belly  of  the  horse,  and  inflam- 
mation of  one  part  is  so  likely  to  be  transferred  to  another,  that  it  is 
treading  on  very  dangerous  ground,  when,  with  much  inflammation  of  the 
lungs,  thai  is  given  which  will  stimulate  and  may  inflame  the  intestines. 
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Aloes  are  most  commonly,  because  most  easily,  administered  in  the 
form  or  bull,  but  in  a  state  of  solution  their  effect  la  more  speedy,  eSec- 
tuai,  and  safe.  Two  ouncea  of  aloes,  and  one  ounce  of  gum  (to  suspend 
the  imperfectly  dissolved  portion  of  the  aloes),  are  put  into  a  pint  of 
boiling  water,  and  the  mixture  frequently  stirred.  When  it  is  cold,  two 
ounces  of  tincture  are  added,  as  an  aromatic,  to  prevent  the  griping  of 
the  aloes,  and  also  to  keep  the  mixture  from  fermenting.  The  aloes  must 
not  be  boiled  in  the  water  i  even  five  minutes'  boiling  would  take  away 
much  of  the  purgative  effect  of  the  drug.  The  dose  of  the  solution  should 
vary  from  six  to  eight  ounces. 

Aloes  are  useful  in  the  form  of  tincture.  Eight  ounces  of  powdered 
aloes,  and  one  ounce  of  powdered  myrrh,  should  be  put  into  two  quarts  of 
rectified  spirit,  diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water.  The  mixture 
should  be  daily  well  shaken  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  suffered  to  stand, 
that  the  undissolved  portion  may  fall  to  the  bottom.  This  will  constitute 
»  very  excellent  application  forwounda,  whether  recent  or  of  long  standing, 
and  indisposed  to  heal.  It  is  not  only  a  gentle  stimulant,  but  it  forms  a. 
thin  crust  over  the  wound,  and  shields  it  from  the  action  of  the  air. 

The  prindpal  adulteration  of  aloea  is  by  means  of  resin,  and  the  altera- 
tion of  colour  is  concealed  by  the  addition  of  charcoal,  or  lamp  black. 
This  adulteration  is  easily  enough  detected,  by  dissolving  the  aloes  in  hot 
water.     All  aloes  contain  some  resinous  matter,  which  the  water  will  nut 
dissolve,  and  which  has  very  slight  purgative  effect.     The  escess  of  this 
It  the  bottom  of  the  solution  will  mark  the  degree  of  adulteration. 
TERATivES  are  a  class  of  medicines  the  nature  and  effect  of  which  are 
much  misunderstood,  and  which  are  liable  to  much  abuse.  It  is  a  very  con- 
Tenient  name  to  excuse  that  propensity  to  dose  the  horse  with  medicines, 
whichiathedisgraceof  the  groom,  and  the  bane  of  the  stable.  By  alteralivea 
we  understand  those  drugs  which  eifect  some  alow  change  in  the  diseased 
action  of  certain  parts  without  interfering  with  the  food  or  work  ;  but  by 
I  eommon  consent  the  term  seems  to  be  confined  to   medicines  for  the 
[  diseases  of  the  circulation,  or  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  of  the  skin. 
I  horse  is  heavy  and  incapable  of  work  from  too  good  keep,  or  if 
3  off  his  food  from  some  temporary  indigestion — or  if  be  has  mange 
I  or  grease,  or  cracked  heels,  or  swelled  legs,  a  few  alteratives  are  pre- 
I  tcribed,   and    the    complaint  is   gradually  and   imperceptibly  removed. 
I  for  all  skin  affections  there  is  no  better  alterative  than  that  so  often 
)  Kcommended  in  this  treatise,  consisting  of  black  antimony,  nitre,  and 
'  aolphur.     If  there  is  any  tendency  to  grease,  two  drachms  of  resin  may  ba 
added  to  each  ball.     If  the  complaint  be  accompanied  by  weakness,  a 
little  gentian  and  ginger  may  be  further  added,  but  we  enter  our  protest 
I   against  the  ignorant  use,  and  almost  against  the  use  in  the  most  skilful 
L  bands,  of  mercury  in  any  form,  or  any  of  the  mineral  acids  or  mineral 
I  tonics,  or  heating  spices,  as  alteratives.     We  indeed  should  be  pleased  if 
I  tre  could  banish  the  term  alterative  altogether.     The  mode  of  proceeding 
Ivhich  reason  and  science  would  dictate  is  to  ascertain  the  nature  and 
('degree  of  the  disease,  and  then  themedicine  which  is  calculated  to  restore 
I  tte  healthy  action  of  the  part,  or,  of  the  frame  generally. 

AtUM   is  occasionally  used  internally  in  cases  of  super-purgation  in 

Aeformof  alum-whey,  two  drachms  of  the  powder  being  added  to  a  pint 

Ifif  hot  milk  •  but  there  are  much  better  astringents,  although  this  may 

■  iocceed  when  others  fail.     If  alum  is  added  to  a  vegetable  astringent,  na 

kk-bark,  the  power  of  both  is  diminished.     Its  principal  use  is  external. 

solution  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint  of  water  forms  alone,  or  with  a 

Hruple  of  white  vitriol,  a  very  useful  wash  foi:  waft^iftA  'tis^a,  usA  '^'^^ 
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,  grease  generally  ;  and  also  for  those  forms  of  swelled  legs  attended  with 
exudation  of  moisture  through  the  skiu.  Some  add  the  Goulard  lotion, 
forgetting  the  chemical  decomposition  that  takes  place ;  the  result  of 
which  is,  that  the  alumine,  possessing  little  astriugency,  is  detached,  and 
two  suits  with  no  astringency  at  all,  the  sulphate  of  lead  and  the  sul- 
phate of  potash,  are  formed. 

The  BuRNr  Alum  is  inferior  to  the  common  alum  for  the  purposes  men- 
tioned, and  we  have  better  stimulants,  or  caustics,  to  apply  to  wounds, 

Ammonia,  is,  to  the  annoyance  of  the  horse,  and  the  injury  of  his 
eyes  and  his  lungs,  plentifully  extricated  from  the  putrefying  dung  and 
urine  of  the  stable ;  but,  when  combined  with  water  in  the  common 
form  of  hartshorn,  it  is  seldom  used  in  veterinary  practice.  It  has  been 
given,  and  with  decided  benefit,  and  when  other  things  have  failed,  in 
flatulent  colic;  and  is  best  administered  inthe  form  of  the  aromatic 
spirit  of  ammonia,  and  in  doses  of  one  or  two  ounces,  in  warm  water. 

Chloride  of  Ammonia,  or  sal  ammoniac  is  scarcely  deserving  of  a 
place  in  our  list.  It  is  not  now  used  internally  ;  and  as  an  astringent  em- 
brocation, it  must  yield  to  several  that  are  more  efiectual,  and  less  likely 
to  blemish. 

Anoovnes.  Of  these  there  is  but  one  in  horse  practice.  Opium  is  the 
only  drug  that  will  lull  pain.  It  may  be  given  as  an  anodyne,  but  it  will 
also  be  an  astringent  in  doses  of  one,  two,  or  three  drachms. 

Antiuonv.     There  are  several  valuable  preparations  of  this  metal. 

The  Black  SfLPHtiRET  of  Antimonv,  a  compound  of  sulphur  and 
antimony,  is  a  good  alterative.  It  is  given  with  more  sulphur  and  witii 
nitre,  in  varying  doses,  according  to  the  disease  and  the  slow  or  rapid 
effect  intended  to  be  produced.  The  maximum  dose,  and  especially  if  it 
is  to  be  continued,  should  not  exceed  four  drachms.  It  should  never  be 
bought  in  powder,  whatever  trouble  there  may  be  in  levigating  it,  for 
it  is  often  grossly  adulterated  with  lead,  manganese,  forge-dust,  and 
arsenic.  The  adulteration  may  be  detected  by  placing  u  little  of  the 
powder  on  a  red-hot  iron  plate.  The  pure  sulphuret  will  evaporate 
without  the  slightest  residue — so  will  the  arsenic,  but  there  will  be  an 
evident  smell  of  garlic ;  a  portion  of  the  lead  and  the  manganese  will  be 
left  behind. 

Emetic  TAUTAtt — the  tartrate  of  potash  and  antimony,  or  a  combination 
T-tartrale  of  potash  and  oxide  of  antimony,  is  a  very  useful  nauseaut, 
i  .and  lias  considerable  effect  on  the  skin.  It  is  particularly  valuable  in  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  and  in  every  catarrhal  affection.  It  is  given  in 
doses  of  one  drachm,  or  one  drachm  and  a  half,  and  combined  with  nitre 
and  digitalis.  Il  is  also  beneficial  in  the  expulsion  of  worms.  Here  it 
must  be  given  in  doses  of  two  drachms,  and  with  some  mechanical  vermi- 
I  fuge,  as  tin-filings,  or  ground-glass,  and  administered  on  an  empty 
I  stomach,  and  for  several  successive  days.  Although  it  may  sometimes 
fail  to  expel  the  worm,  it  materially  improves  the  condition  of  the  horse, 
'  and  produces  sleekness  of  the  coat.  To  a  slight  degree  the  emetic 
tartar  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  light,  and  should  be  kept  in  a  jar, 
or  green  bottle.  It  is  sometimes  adulterated  with  arsenic,  which  is  de- 
tected by  the  garlic  smell  when  it  is  placed  on  hot  iron,  and  also  by 
its  not  giving  a  beautiful  gold-coloured  precipitate  when  sulphuret  of 
ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  it. 

Antimonial  Powder — Powder  of  oxide  of  antimony,  with  phosphate  of 
lime.  This  is  the  factitious  James's  powder,  and  is  used  as  a  substitute 
for  that  medicine,  in  many  diseases  of  a  febrile  character.     The  dose  is 

n  one  to  two  drachms.    Tlte  lale  Mr.  Bloxam  used  to  trust  to  it  alone 
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ill  (lie  (reatmeut  of  epidemic  catarrli  in  the  horse,  and  he  was  very  suc- 
cessful. It  19,  huwever,  decidedly  inft-riov  to  the  emetic  larlar.  This, 
too,  is  ailiillerated  with  chalk,  and  plaster  of  Paris,  and  burnt  bones,  and 
other  white  powders,  and  that  to  so  shameful  adep'ee,  thai  little  dependence 
can  be  placed  on  the  antiraonial  powder  usually  sold  hy  druggists.  Mu- 
riatic or  sulphuric  acid  will  detect  most  oF  these  adulterations. 

Chloride  of  antimony  is  formed  by  distilling  corrosive"  sublimate  with 
antimony.  The  batter-like  mailer  which  is  produced  (whence  the 
common  name,  Butyr  of  Antimony)  has  a  strong  affinity  for  water,  which 
it  attracts  from  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  becnmes  converted  into  a  fluid. 
The  less  water  it  is  suffered  to  attract  to  itself,  the  more  powerful  it  re- 
mains, and  therefore  il  should  be  kept  in  stopped  buttles  ;  and  the  proof  of 
its  goodness  is  its  weight.  It  is  decidedly  the  best  liquid  caustic  we  have; 
it  is  most  manageable,  and  its  effect  can  most  readily  be  ascertained.  As 
soon  as  il  touches  any  muscular  or  living  part,  a  change  of  colour  is  per- 
ceived on  the  part ;  and  the  effect  of  the  caustic  can  be  fairly  judged  of  by 
the  degree  of  change.  For  corns,  canker,  indisposition  in  the  sole  to 
secrete  good  horn,  wounds  in  the  foot  not  attended  by  healthy  action,  and 
for  every  case  where  the  superficial  application  of  a  caustic  is  needed,  the 
chloride  of  antimony  is  unrivalled. 

Anti-spasmodics.    Of  these  our  list  is  scanty,  for  the  horse  is  subject 

ily  to  few  spasmodic  diseases,  and  (here  are  fewer  medicines  which  have 

I  an ti- spasmodic  effect.     Opium  stands  first  for  its  general  power,  and 

that  exerted  particularly  in  locked  jaw  ;    and  oil  of  turpentine  as  almost  a 

ipecific  for  spasm  of  the  bowels :  camphor,  assafmtida,  and  various  others, 

iued  on  the  human  subject,  hare  very  doubtful  effect  in  the  horse,  or  may 

considered  as  almost  inert. 

Arsenic.  Were  it  not  that  some  practitioners  continue  to  use  it  an  a 
tonic,  in  doses  of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains  dafly,  and  others  use  it  to  core 
Out  old  ulcers,  we  would  not  include  il  in  our  list,  for  we  have  httld  faith 
in  it.  There  are  better  and  safer  tonics,  and  fur  belter  and  safer  caustics. 
The  method  of  detecting  the  presence  of  arsenic,  in  cases  of  poisoning, 
has'jheen  described  at  page  200. 

Astringents  are  medicines  that  contract  the  living  fibres,  and  thus  close 
e  mouths  of  small  vessels,  and  restrain  inordinate  and  dangerous  dis- 
charges.    Opium,  alum,  and  catechu  are  powerful  astringents  in  arrest- 
ing intestinal  and  urinary  evacuations  ;  and  alum  and  the  superacetute  of 
lead  are  astringents  applied  externally. 

Balls.  The  usual  and  the  most  convenient  mode  of  adminislering 
many  medicines  is  in  the  form  of  balLs,  compounded  with  oil,  and  not  with 
honey  or  syrup,  on  account  of  their  longer  keeping  soil  and  more  easily 
dissolving  in  the  stomach.  Balls  should  never  weigh  more  than  an 
half,  or  two  ounces,  otherwise  they  will  be  so  large  as  to  pass 
ith  difficulty  down  the  guUeL  They  should  not  be  more  than  an  inch 
diameter  and  Ihree  inches  in  length.  The  mode  of  delivering  bails  is 
not  difficult  lo  acquire;  and  the  balling  iron,  while  it  often  wounds  and 
permanently  injures  the  bars,  occasions  the  horse  to  struggle  more  than 
he  otherwise  would  against  the  administration  of  the  ball.  The  horse  should 
be  backed  in  the  stall; — the  tongue  should  be  drawn  gently  out  with 
the  lefl  hand  on  the  off-side  of  the  mouth,  and  tliere  fixed,  not  by  con- 
tinuing to  pull  at  it,  but  by  pressing  the  fingers  against  the  side  of  the 
lower  jaw.  The  ball,  being  now  taken  between  the  tips  of  (he  lingers  of 
the  right  hand,  is  passed  rapidly  up  the  mouth,  as  nent-  to  the  palate  as 
^ssible,  until  it  reaches  the  root  of  the  tongue;  it  is  tlicn  ikliveTe.4.-«\'ia. 
#  alight  jerk,  and  the  hand  being  immediale\^  wiWiiTa-ww  avi4i\\it  ssw-^^ii 
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liberated,  the  ball  ia  forced  through  the  pharynx  into  the  (esophagus.  Its 
passage  should  be  watched  down  the  left  side  of  the  throat ;  and  if  it  is 
not  seen  going  down,  a  alight  tap  or  blow  nnder  the  chin  will  generally 
e  the  horse  to  swallow,  or  a  few  gulps  of  water  will  carry  it  down.  If 
ihe  gullet  should  be  small,  or  strictured,  and  the  ball  should  remain  in 
Bomepart  of  it,  the  method  ofremoving  it  has  been  described  in  page  162. 

Blisters  are  applications  to  the  skin  which  separate  the  cuticle  in  the 
form  of  vesicles  containing  a  serous  fluid.  They  excite  increased  action 
-  in  the  vessels  of  the  skin,  by  means  of  which  this  fluid  is  thrown  out-  The 
part  or  neighbouring  parts  are  somewbat  relieved  by  this  discharge,  but 
more  by  (lie  inflammation  and  pain  which  are  produced,  and  which  lessen 
the  inflammation  and  pain  previously  existing  in  some  contiguous  part. 
Qn  this  principle  we  account  for  the  decided  relief  oflen  obtained  by 
Histers  in  inflammation  of  the  lungs ;  their  efficacy  in  abating  deeply- 
eeated  inflammation,  as  that  of  sprain  of  the  tendons,  ligaments,  or  joints  ; 
and  the  necessity  of  removing  first,  in  these  latter  cases,  the  superficial  in- 
flammation caused  by  the  sprain,  that  infiammation  of  a  dilterent  kind  may 
be  excited  instead  of  it,  ta  which  the  deeply-seated  inflammation  of  the 
part  will  be  more  likely  to  yield.  The  blisters  used  in  horse-practice 
are  composed  only  of  cantbarides  or  the  oil  of  turpentine,  to  which  some 
have  added  a  tincture  of  the  Croton-nut.  The  method  of  forming  the 
best  blister  ia  mentioned  at  pa;re  186. 

Bole  Armenian  is  an  argillaceous  earth  combined  with  iron,  and  is 
lupposed  to  possess  some  astringent  properly.  The  propriety  of  its 
being  best  administered  inwardly  is  doubtful ;  for  it  may  remain  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  become  the  nut  of  a  stone.  On  account  of  its  supposed 
aatringency,  it  is  employed  externally  to  give  consistence  to  ointments 
for  grease.  Even  ibe  bole  Armenian  has  not  escaped  the  process  of 
adulteration,  and  is  largely  mixed  with  inferior  earths.  The  fraud  may 
be  suspected,  but  not  satisfactorily  detected,  by  the  colour  of  the  powder, 
vhich  should  be  a  bright  red. 

Burgundy  Pitch.— See  Resin. 

Calomel. — See  Mercury 

CuttPHoa  is  the  produce  of  one  of  the  laurus  species,  a  native  of  Japan, 
nndisimitated  by  passing  a  stream  of  chlorine  through  oil  of  turpentine. 
The  efficacy  of  this  drug  when  used  internally  is  very  doubtful.  The 
camphor  ball  is  a  favourite  with  the  groom,  and  occasionally  administered 
by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  but,  seemingly,  with  no  definite  object,  for  it 
has  not  been  yet  determined  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  sedative, 
antispasmodic,  or  stimulant.  It  is,  however,  a  stimulant,  when  applied  ex- 
ternally. In  the  form  of  camphorated  oil,  it  promotes  the  absorption  of 
fluids  thrown  out  beneath  the  skin,  the  removal  of  old  callus,  and  the  eup- 
plcing  of  joints  stiff  from  labour.  Combined  with  oil  of  turpentine  it  is 
inore  elTective,  but  in  that  combination  it  occasionally  blemishes. 

Canth&rides  are  the  basis  of  the  most  approved  and  useful  veterinary 
blisters.  The  cantharis  is  a  Hy,  Ihe  native  of  Italy  and  the  south  of 
France,  destroyed  by  sulphur,  dried  and  powdered,  and  mixed  with  palm 
oil  and  resin,  in  tlie  proportions  directed  at  page  186.  Its  action  is  in- 
tense, and  yet  superficial  ;  it  plentifully  raises  the  cuticle,  but  never  injures 
the  true  skin,  and  therefore  never  blemishes.  The  application  of  other 
acrid  substances  is  occasionally  followed  by  deep-sealed  ulcerations;  but  a 
blister,  composed  of  the  Spanish  fly  alone,  while  it  does  its  duly,  leaves, 
after  a  few  weeks  have  passed,  scarcely  a  trace  behind.  The  art  of 
vislering  consists  ia  cutting,  or  lalber  Gbaiiag  the  hair  perfectly  close— 
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then  well  rubbing  in  the  ointment,  for  at  least  ten  minutes — and  afterwards,, 
and  what  is  of  the  greatest  consequeuqe  of  all«  plastering  a  little  more  of  the 
ointment  lightly  over  the  part,  and  leaving  it  As  soon  as  the  vesioles  have 
perfectly  risen,  which  will  be  in  twenty  or  twenty-four  hours,  the  torture 
of  the  animal  may  be  somewhat  relieved  by  the  application  of  olive  or 
neat's-foot  oi],  or  any  emollient  ointment. 

When  too  extensive  a  blister  has  been  employed,  or,  from  the  intensity 
of  the  original  inflammation,  the  blister  has  not  risen,  (for  po  two  intense 
inflammations  pan  exist  in  neighbouring  parts  at  the  same  tii|ie,)  strangury, 
or  great  difficulty  in  passing  urine,  or  even  suppression  of  it,  has  occurred. 
The  careful  washing  off  of  the  blister,  and  the  admiuistr^tion  of  plenty  of 
Varnn  water,  with  opium,  and  bleeding  if  the  symptoms  run  high,  will 
generally  remove  this  unpleasant  eflect. 

An  infusion  pf  two  ounces  of  the  flies  in  a  pint  of  oil  of  turpeptip^,  for 
several  days,  is  oepasionally  used  as  a  liquid  blister ;  and  whep  sufficiently 
lowered  with  common  oil,  it  is  called  a  sweating  oil,  for  it  maintains  ^ 
eertain  degree  of  irritation  and  inflammation  on  the  skin,  but  not  sufficient 
to  blister,  and  thus  gri^dually  abates  or  removes  some  old  or  deep  infl^iPr 
mation,  or  eause  of  lameness. 

Gantharides  have  lately  been  recommended  to  be  given  Jiiternally,  \ik 
doses,  daily,  or  twice  in  the  day*  of  Ave  grains,  and  inereasing  the  dos^ 
to  fifteen  grains,  for  the  cure  of  glanders.  The  experiments  are  yet  too 
few  and  indecisive  to  admit  of  any  satisfactory  conclusion,  In  thes^ 
doses  the  fly  has  not  been  injurious,  and  the  experiments  are  well  worth 
prosecuting. 

Carraways.— These  and  ginger  are  retained  as  the  only  cordials  requi* 
site  for  the  horse. 

Castor  Oil  is  here  introduced  again  to  warn  the  horse-owner  find  the 
practitioner  against  the  too  frequent  use  of  it.  If  it  is  a  purgative  in  the 
horse,  it  must  be  given  in  the  enormous  and  expensive  doses  of  a  pound 
or  a  pound  and  a  half;  even  then  it  is  uncertain  in  its  ttkci — ofteii  gripes, 
and  is  unsafe  and  dangerous. 

Catbchu,  Japan  earth,  yet  no  earth,  but  extracted  from  the  wood  of 
one  of  the  acacia  trees,  is  a  very  useful  astringent.  It  is  given  in  super- 
purgation,  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  with  one  or  one  and  n  half 
drachm  of  opium,  as  a  yet  more  powerful  astringent ;  four  drachms  of 
chalk,  to  neutralize  any  acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  and  two  drachma 
of  powdered  gum  being  also  added,  to  sheath  the  over-irritated  mueous  coat 
of  the  intestines.  It  is  not  often  adulterated  in  our  country,  but  grossly 
so  abroad — flne  sand  and  aluminous  earth  being  mixed  with  the  extract. 
It  should  not  be  given  with  any  alkali,  yet  the  prescription  just  recom- 
mended contains  chalk.  But  although  the  chalk,  being  an  alkali» 
weakens  the  astringency  of  the  catechu,  it  probably  neutralises  som« 
acid  in  the  stomach  or  bowels,  which  would  have  diminiahed  the  power 
of  the  catechu  to  a  greater  degree.  It  must  not  be  given  in  cQnjunetion 
with  any  metallic  salt,  for  the  tannin  or  galKc  acid,  on  which  its  power 
chiefly  or  entirely  depends,  has  an  affinity  for  all  metal^  and  will  uaite 
with  them,  and  form  a  gallate  of  them,  possessing  little  astringent  enei^y. 
Common  ink  is  the  union  of  this  tannin  principle  with  iron. 

A  tincture  of  catechu  is  sometimes  made  by  macerating  three  ouneea 
of  the  powder  in  a  quart  of  spirit  for  a  fortnight.  It  is  very  excellent 
for  wounds;  and,  with  the  aloes,  constitutes  all  that  we  want  of  a 
balsamic  nature  for  the  purpose  of  hastening  tlie  healing  proeesa  of 
wounds. 

CAy8Tica««-The8e  are  lomeiim^  iktCMiBWi  Vx^^R^^'^^^'Qs&ae^^^ 
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cences,  or  stimnlale  imlolent  ulcers,  or  remove  portions  of  cellular  auli- 
staime  or  muscle  inftcted  by  any  poison.  Tliey  are  the  butyr  of  anti- 
mony— blue  vitriol — verdigris — corrosive  sublimate — lunar  caustic,  and 
sulphuric  acid.     See  these  different  substances. 

Chalk  is  vised  only  in  combination  with  catechu  for  superpursfation, 
and  in  the  proportious  directed  under  the  article  Catechu.  The  prepared 
or  levigated  chalk  is  generally  preferred. 

Chamomile. — The  powder  of  the  flower  is  a  useful  vegetable  tonic,  and 
(he  mildest  in  our  list.  It  is  given  in  doses  of  one  or  two  drachms,  and 
is  exhibited  in  the  early  stage  of  convalescence  to  ascertain  whether  the 
febrile  stage  of  the  disease  is  passed,  and  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
powerful  tonic,  the  gentian.  If  no  acceleration  of  pulse,  or  heat  of 
mouth,  or  indication  of  return  of  fever,  accompanies  the  cautious  use  of 
the  chamomile,  the  gentian,  with  carbonate  of  iron,  may  be  safely  ventured 
on  ;  but  if  the  gentian  had  been  used  first,  and  a  little  too  soon,  there 
might  have  been  a  considerable,  and  perhaps  dangerous  return  of  fever. 

Charcoal  is  a  useful  antiseptic,  and,  mixed  with  a  poultice,  readily 
removes  the  fsetid  smell  of  unhealthy  ulcers,  or  cracked  heels. 

Charges  are  thick  adhesive  piasters  spread  over  parts  that  have  been 
strained  or  wealtened,  and,  being  applied  to  the  skin  warm,  adhere  for  a 
considerable  time.  The  following  mixture  makes  a  good  charge — Bur- 
gundy or  common  pitch,  five  ounces;  tar,  six  ounces;  yellow  was,  one 
ounce,  melted  together,  and  when  they  are  becoming  cool,  half  a  drachm 
of  powdered  can tharides  well  stirred  in.  This  must  be  partially  melted 
afresh  when  applied,  and  put  on  the  part  with  a  large  spatula,  as  hot  as  it 
can  be  without  giving  the  animal  too  much  pain.  Flocks  of  tow  should 
be  scattered  over  it  while  it  is  warm,  and  thus  a  thick  and  adhesive 
covering  will  be  formed,  which  cannot  be  separated  from  the  skin  for 
many  months.  This  is  applied  for  old  sprains  of  the  loins,  and  also  strains 
of  the  back  sinews.  The  charge  acts  in  three  ways — by  liie  sliglit 
stimulant  power  which  it  possesses  it  gradually  removes  all  deep-seated 
inflammation — by  its  stimulus  and  by  its  pressure  it  promotes  the  absorp- 
tion of  any  callus  or  thickening  beneath ;  and,  acting  as  a  constant  bandage, 
it  gives  tone  and  strength  to  the  part. 

Clysters. — These  are  useful  and  too  often  neglected  means  of  hastening 
the  evacuation  of  the  bowels,  when  the  disease  requires  their  speedy 
action.  The  old  ox-bladder  and  wooden  pipe  may  still  be  employed,  aiul 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fluid  may  be  thrown  into  the  intestine;  but  the 
patent  stomach  and  clyster-pump  of  Mr.  Reid  is  far  preferable,  as  en- 
abling the  practitioner  to  inject  a  greater  quantity  of  fluid,  and  in  a  leas 
time. 

Two  ounces  of  soft  or  yellow  soap,  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  warm  water, 
will  form  a  useful  aperient  clyster;  it  will  detach  or  dissolve  many 
irritating  substances  that  may  have  adhered  to  the  mucous  coat  of  llie 
bowels.  For  a  more  active  aperient,  eight  ounces  of  Epaom  salts,  or 
even  of  common  salt,  may  be  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water: 
a  more  active  injection,  but  not  to  be  used  if  much  purgative  medicine  has 
been  previously  given,  may  be  composed  of  an  ounce  of  Barbadoes  aloes, 
dissolved  in  two  or  three  quarts  of  warm  water.  If  nothing  else  can  be 
procured,  warm  water  may  be  employed  ;  it  will  act  as  a  fomentation  to  the 
inflamed  and  irritable  surface  of  the  bowels,  and  will  have  no  incon- 
siderable eflect  even  as  an  aperient. 

In  cases  of  over-pnrging  or  inflammation  of  the  bowel.i,  the  injection 
must  be  of  a  soothing  nature;  it  may  consist  of  gnicl  alone  ;  or  if  tbn 
lurginff  be  great,  and  difficult  to  slop,  the  gruel  must  be  thicker,  four 
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ounces  of  prepared  or  powdered  chalk  being  well  mixed  with  or  suspended 
in  it,  with  two  scruples  or  a  drachm  of  powdered  opium. 

No  oil  should  enter  into  the  composition  of  a  clyster,  except  that  linseed 
oil  may  be  used  for  the  expulsion  of  the  ascarides,  oi>  needle-worms. 

In  epidemic  catarrh,  when  the  horse  sometimes  obstinately  refuses  to 
eat  or  to  drink,  his  strength  maybe  supported  by  nourishing  clysters ;  but 
they  should  consist  of  thick  gruel  only,  and  not  more  than  a  quart  should 
be  administered  at  once,  for  a  greater  quantity  would  be  returned  soon 
after  the  pipe  is  withdrawn.  Strong  broths,  and  more  particularly  ale  and 
wine,  are  dangerous  ingredients ;  they  may  rapidly  aggravate  the  fever, 
and  should  never  be  administered,  but  under  the  superintendence,  or  by 
the  direction  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

The  principal  art  of  administering  a  clyster  consists  in  not  frightening 
the  horse.  The  pipe,  well  oiled,  should  be  very  gently  introduced,  and  the 
fluid  not  too  hastily  thrown  up ;  and  its  heat  should  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  that  of  the  intestine,  or  about  96  degrees  of  Fahrenheit's 
thermometer. 

Copper. — ^There  are  two  combinations  of  this  metal  used  in  ve- 
terinary practice:  ^the  verdigris  or  subacetate,  and  the  blue  vitriol 
or  sulphate. 

Verdigris  is  the  common  rust  of  copper,  produced  by  vinegar,  or  any 
thing  sour,  or  even  common  salt.  It  is  given  internally  by  some  practi- 
tioners, in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  daily,  as  a  tonic,  and  particularly 
for  the  cure  of  farcy.  It  is,  however,  an  uncertain  and  dangerous  medicine. 
The  corrosive  sublimate,  with  vegetable  tonics,  as  recommended  at  page 
130,  is  preferable.  Verdigris  is,  however,  usefully  applied  externally  as 
a  mild  caustic.  Either  alone,  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  or  mixed  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  sugar  (superacetate)  of  lead,  it  eats  down  proud  flesh, 
or  stimulates  old  ulcers  to  healthy  action ;  when  boiled  with  honey  and 
vinegar,  it  constitutes  the  fijrriers'  Egyptiacum,  certainly  of  benefit  in 
cankered  or  ulcerated  mouth,  and  no  bad  application  for  thrushes ;  but 
yielding,  as  it  regards  both,  to  better  remedies,  which  have  been  mentioned 
under  the  proper  heads.  Some  practitioners  use  alum  and  oil  of  vitriol 
in  making  their  Egyptiacum,  forgetting  the  strange  decomposition  which  is 
produced. 

Blue  Vitriol — Is  the  union  of  sulphuric  acid  and  copper ;  it  is  a  very 
favourite  tonic  with  many,  and  has  been  vaunted  as  a  specific  for  glanders ; 
while  others,  and  we  think  properly,  have  no  very  good  opinion  of  it  in 
either  respect.  As  a  cure  for  glanders,  its  reputation  is  now  nearly  passed 
by ;  as  a  tonic,  when  the  horse  is  slowly  recovering  from  severe  illness,  it  is 
dangerous,  and  its  internal  use  should  be  confined  to  cases  of  long  con- 
tinued discharge  from  the  nose,  when  catarrh  or  fever  have  ceased.  It 
may  then  be  given  with  benefit  in  doses  of  from  one  to  two  drachms  twice 
in  the  day,  but  it  should  be  combined  with  gentian  and  ginger.  It  is 
principally  valuable  as  an  external  application,  dissolved  in  water  in  the 
proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint,  and  acts  as  a  gentle  stimulant;  but 
when  an  ounce  is  dissolved  in  the  same  quantity  of  water  it  becomes  a 
mild  caustic.  In  the  former  proportion,  it  rouses  old  ulcers  to  a  healthy 
action,  and  disposes  even  recent  wounds  to  heal  more  quickly  than  they 
otherwise  would  do  ;  and  in  the  latter  it  removes  fungous  granulations  or 
proud  flesh.  The  blue  vitriol  is  sometimes  reduced  to  powder  and 
sprinkled  upon  the  wound  for  this  purpose,  and  is  a  good  application  for 
canker  in  the  foot. 

Cordials  are  useful  or  injurious  according  to  the  judgment  with  which 
they  ar,e  g^ven.     When  a  horse  comes  home  thorovi%bi'^  «JsN»xi^A^x  'wx^ 
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reruscs  hisYood,  a  cordial  may  be  benelici;il ;  it  may  rouse  the  stomxa 
and  the  system,  and  may  prevent  cold  and  fever  ;  but  it  is  pnison  to  the 
Htiimnl  when  adraiiiislert'd  after  the  cold  is'aclually  cau^lit  and  fever 
bcifiiis  10  appear.  More  to  be  reprobated  is  the  practice  of  giving  _/rf9M('wi 
cordials,  that,  by  their  stimulus  on  Ihe  etotnach,  {the  sidti  sjnipalhiRiiig 
EO  much  with  the  slomach,)  a  fine  coat  may  be  produced.  The  arliKciul 
excitement  of  the  cordial  soon  becomes  as  necessary  to  enable  the  horse 
to  do  even  common  work,  as  is  the  excitement  of  Ihe  dram  to  sustain  Ihe 
animal  spirits  of  the  drunkard. 

To  recall  the  appetite  of  the  horse  siowly  recovering  from  illnesa  ■ 
cordial  may  sometimes  be  allowed ;  or  to  old  horses  that  have  been  worked 
hard  and  used  to  these  excitements  when  young ;  or  to  draught  liorsea. 
that  have  exhibited  slight  symptoms  of  staggers,  when  their  labour 
has  been  unusually  protracted,  and  their  stomachs  left  too  long  empty; 
or  miied  with  diuretic  medicine,  to  fine  the  legs  of  (he  overworked  and 
debilitated  animal ;  otherwise  they  should  never  find  a  place  in  the  stable, 
or  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the  carter  or  the  groom.  The  most  harm. 
less  cordial  if  abused,  and  the  best  if  given  with  discretion,  is  composed 
of  four  parts  each  of  carraway  powder  and  bruised  raisins,  and  two  eueli 
of  ginger  and  palm  oil,  well  beaten  into  a  mass. 
I  CoRROsivR  Sublimate. — See  Mercury, 
■      Cream  of  Tahtah, — See  Superacetate  of  Potash. 

Croton  TiGLii. — The  croton-nul  has  not  been  long  introduced  into 
veterinary  practice,  although  it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial  by 
the  inhabitants  of  India  as  a  powerful  purgative.  An  oil  has  been  ex- 
tracted from  it,  and  used  by  the  surgeon ;  the  meal  is  adopted  by  the 
veterinarian.  It  is  given  in  doses  from  a  scruple  lo  a  half  a  drachm,  and, 
from  its  acrid  nature,  in  ball  with  an  ounce  of  linseed  meal.  When  it  does 
operate,  the  effect  is  generally  observed  in  six  or  eight  hours,  and  the 
stools  are  profuse  and  watery,  and  the  patient  frequently  griped.  Oa 
account  of  its  quick  operation,  it  may  be  given  in  locked  jaw  and  staggers  ; 
and  also  in  dropsy  of  the  chest  or  belly,  from  the  watery  and  profuse 
stools  it  produces;  but  it  is  of\en  uncertain  in  its  operation,  and  ita 
griping  and  the  debility  it  occasions  are  serious  objections  to  it  as  common 
physic.  A  turpentine  tincture  of  Ihe  powdered  nut  makes  an  active 
blister  ;  but  nut  so  eHeclual  or  so  safe  as  Ihe  cantharides. 

DiAPUODETiGS,  are  medicines  that  increase  the  sensible  and  insensible 
perspiration  of  the  animal.  (See  page  373.)  These,  as  it  regards  the 
horse,  are  neither  many  nor  powerful.  Antimony  in  its  various  forms 
(see  page  3S4),  and  sulphur,  have  some  effect  in  opening  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  and  exciting  ita  vessels  to  action,  and  especially  when  ttiisisted  by 
Warmth  of  stable  or  clothing,  and  therefore  usetiil  in  those  diseases  where 
it  is  desirable  that  some  portion  of  the  blood  should  be  diverted  from  the 
overloaded,  and  inflamed,  and  vital  oi^ns  of  the  chest,  lo  the  skin  «r  the 
extremities;  but  the  only  diaphoretics  on  which  much  confidence  can  be 
placed,  and  especially  to  produce  condition,  are  warm  clothing  and  good 
grooming. 

Digestives  are  applications  lo  recent  or  old  wounds,  as  mild  stimulantB 
to  produce  a  healihy  appearance  and  action  in  them,  and  to  cause  them 
more  speedily  to  heal.  A  weak  solution  of  blue  vitriol  is  an  excellent 
digestive;  so  is  the  tincture  of  aloes,  and  Ihe  tincture  of  myrrh.  The  best 
digestive  ointment  la  one  composed  of  three  parts  of  the  common  calamine 
oicument  (Turner's  cerate)  and  one  of  common  turpentine. 

UioiTAtis. — The  leaves  of  the  conimon  fox-glove,  gathered  about  the 
lowering  time,  dried  carefully  in  the  dark,  e.nd  powdered,  end  kept  in  m 
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dose  black  bottle,  form  one  of  the  most  valuable  medicines  in  veterinary 
practice.  It  is  a  direct  and  powerful  sedative^  diminishing  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  and  the  general  irritability  of  the  system,  and  acting  also  as 
a  mild  diuretic  ;  it  is  therefore  useful  in  every  inflammatory  and  febrile 
Cfimplaint,  and  particularly  in  inflammation  of  the  chest.  It  is  usually 
given  in  combination  with  emetic  tartar  and  nitre.  The  average  dose 
would  be  one  drachm  of  digitalis,  one  and  a  half  of  emetic  tartar,  and 
three  of  nitre,  and  repeated  twice  or  thrice  in  the  day.  Digitalis  seems  to 
have  an  immediate  effect  on  the  heart,  lessening  the  number  of  its  pulsa-^ 
tions  ;  but  lessening  them  in  a  singular  manner,  not  by  causing  it  to  beat 
more  slowly,  but  by  producing  certain  intermissions  or  pauses  in  its 
action.  When  these  become  marked ;  when  at  every  sixth  or  seventh  beat^ 
the  pulsations  are  suspended,  while  two  or  three  could  he  slowly  counted, 
this  is  precisely  the  effect  which  is  intended  to  be  produced ;  and  however 
ill  the  horse  may  appear  to  be,  or  however  alarming  this  intermittent  pulse 
tiiay  seem  to  the  standers-by,  from  that  moment  the  animal  will  begin  to 
amend.  The  dose  must  then  be  diminished  one-half,  and  in  a  few  days  it 
may  be  omitted  altogether ;  but  the  emetic  tartar  and  the  nitre  should  be 
continued,  even  for  some  days  afler  the  practitioner  deems  it  prudent  to  try 
the  effect  of  mild  vegetable  tonics.  There  is  no  danger  in  the  interniit-» 
tent  pulse  thus  produced ;  but  there  is  much  danger  when  the  digitalis 
fails  to  produce  any  effect  on  the  circulation.  The  disease  is  then  too 
powerful  to  be  arrested  by  medicine.  Digitalis  requires  watching;  but 
the  only  consequence  to  be  apprehended  from  an  over-dose,  is,  that  the 
patient  may  be  reduced  a  little  too  low,  and  his  convalescence  retarded  for 
a  day  or  two. 

In  the  form  of  infusion  or  tincture,  digitalis  is  very  useful  in  inflamma* 
tion  of  the  eyes.  It  is  almost  equal  in  power  to  opium,  and  it  may  with 
great  advantage  be  alternated  with  iU  when  opium  begins  to  lose  its 
power.  The  infusion  is  made  by  pouring  a  quart  of  boiling  water  on' an 
ounce  of  the  powder.  A  portion  of  the  liquid  should  be  introduced  into 
the  eye.  Of  the  tincture  one  or  two  drops  should  be  introduced.  To 
form  the  tincture,  three' ounces  of  the  digitalis  should  be  added  to  a  quart 
of  spirit. 

The  infhsion  has  been  serviceable  in  mange;  but  there  are  better 
applications. 

Diuretics  constitute  a  useful,  but  much  abused  class  of  medicines. 
They  stimulate  the  kidneys  to  secrete  more  than  the  usual  quantity  of 
urine,  or  to  separate  a  greater  than  ordinary  proportion  of  the  watery  parts 
of  the  blood ;  but  the  deficiency  of  water  in  the  blood  thus  occasioned 
must  be  speedily  supplied,  or  the  healthy  circulation  could  not  be  carried 
on,  and  it  is  generally  supplied  by  the  absorbents  taking  up  the  watery 
fluid  in  some  part  of  the  frame,  and  carrying  it  into  circulation.  Hence 
the  evident  use  of  diuretics  in  every  dropsical  affection,  in  swelled  legs, 
and  also  in  inflammation  and  fever,  by  lessening  the  quantity  of  the  cir- 
culating fluid,  and  therefore  the  quantity  which  is  sent  to  inflamed  parts. 

All  this,  however,  is  produced  by  the  kidneys  being  stimulated  to  in^ 
creased  action,  and  if  this  stimulus  is  too  often  or  too  violently  applied^ 
the  energy  of  the  kidney  may  be  impaired,  or  inflammation  may  be  pro^ 
duced.  That  inflammation  may  be  of  an  acute  character,  and  destroy  the 
patient ;  or^  although  not  intense  in  its  nature^  it  may  by  frequent  repeti^ 
tion  assume  a  chronic  character,  and  more  slowly,  but  as  surely,  do  irrepe.^ 
rable  mischief.  Hence  the  necessity  of  attention  to  that  portion  of  th^ 
food  which  may  have  a  diuretic  power.  Mow-burnt  hay  and  fbxy  oAU 
are  thri  ahstispected  causes  of  fhnxrf  a  dlsetBi^  Vr.  ^^  >MS«%fc^  "^  ^»^ 
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^^^^^vbscure,  but  ultimately  referable  to  injury  or  inflainmation  of  the  urinsry 

^^^B  organs.     Hence,  too,  the  impropriety  of  suffering  medicines  of  a  diuretic 

^^^B  nature  to  be  at  the  command  of  the  ignorHnt  carter  or  ^oom.   In  swelled 

^^^H  IcgSi  cracks,  g'rease  or  accumulation  of  fluid  in  any  part,  and  in    those 

^^^B  superlicial  eruptions  and  inflammations  which  are  said  to  be  produced  by 

^^^B  humours  floating  in  the  blood,  diuretics  are  evidently  beneficial ;  but  they 

^^^F  should  be  as  mild  as  possible,  and  should  not  be  oflener  given  or  continued 

^^^    longer  than  the  case  requires.     For  some  cautions  as  to  the  administration 

of  diuretics,  and  a  list  of  the  safest  and  best,  the  reader  is  referred  to  page 

215.     The  expensive  Castile  soap,  and  camphor,  and  so  often   resorted 

to,  are  not  needed ;  the  common  liquid  turpentine  is  quite  suSicient  in  all 

J  ordinary  cases,  and  nitre  and  digitalis  may  be  added  if  fever  is  suspected. 
Drinks. — Many  practitioners  and  horse  proprietors  have  a  great  objec- 
tion to  the  administration  of  medicines  in  the  form  of  drinks.  A  drink  is 
not  GO  portable  as  a  ball,  it  is  more  troublesome  to  give,  and  a  portion  of 
his  usually  wasted.  If  the  drink  contains  any  acid  substance,  it  is  apt  to 
excoriate  the  mouth,  or  to  irritate  the  throat  already  sore  from  disease,  or 
the  unpleasant  taste  of  the  drug  may  unnecessarily  nauseale  the  horse. 
There  are  some  mediciuea,  however,  which  must  be  given  in  the  form  of 
drink,  as  in  cholic,  and  the  time,  perhaps,  is  not  distant  when  purgatives 
will  be  thus  administered,  as  more  speedy  and  safer  in  their  operation.  In 
cases  of  much  debility  and  entire  loss  of  appetite,  all  medicine  should 

I  be  given  in  solution,  for  the  stomach  may  not  have  sufficient  power  to  dis- 
Golve  the  paper  in  which  the  ball  is  wrapped,  or  tlie  substance  of  the  ball. 
An  ox's  horn,  the  larger  end  being  cut  slantingly,  is  the  usual  and  best 
instrument  for  administering  drinks.  The  noose  of  a  halter  is  introduced 
into  the  mouth,  and  then,  by  means  of  a  stable  fork,  the  head  is  elevated 
by  an  assistant  considerably  higher  than  for  the  delivery  of  a  ball. '^  The 
surgeon  stands  on  a  pail  or  stable  basket  on  the  olf-side  of  the  horse, 
and  draws  out  the  tongue  with  the  lell  hand  ;  he  then  with  the  right  hand 
introduces  the  horn  gently  into  the  mouth,  and  over  tlie  tongue,  and 
fay  a  dexterous  turn  of  the  horn  empties  the  whole  of  the  drink  into  the 
back  part  of  the  mouth;  the  horn  is  now  quickly  withdrawn,  and  the 
tongue  loosened,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the  fluid  must  be  swallowed, 
A  portion  of  it  however  will  often  be  obstinately  held  in  the  mouth  for  a 
long  time,  and  the  head  must  be  kept  up  until  the  whole  is  swallowec). 
which  a  quick,  but  not  violent  slap  in  the  muzzle  will  generally  compel 

I  the  horse  to  do.  The  art  of  giving  a  drink  consists  in  not  putting  too 
much  into  the  horn  at  once;  introducing  the  horn  far  enough  into  the 
mouth,  and  quickly  turning  and  withdrawing  it,  without  bruising  or 
wounding  the  mouth,  the  tongue  being  loosened  at  the  same  moment, 
A  bottle  is  a  disgraceful  and  dangerous  instrument  to  use. 
Elder. — The  elder  leaf,  boiled  in  lard,  forms  an  emollient  ointment, 
psefViliy  applied  to  inflamed  and  irritated  parts. 
Epsom  Salts.— See  Magnesia. 

Fomentations  open   the  pores  of  the  skin    and  promote  perspiration 
in  the  part,  and  so  abate  the  local  swelling,  and  relieve  pain  and  lessen 
inflammation.     They  are  ol\en  used,  and  with  more  .effect  when  the  in- 
flammation is  somewhat  deeply  seated,  than  when  it  is  superficial.     The 
effect  depends  on  the  warmth  of  the  water,  and    not  on  any  herb  which 
may  have  been  boiled  in  it.     They  are  best  applied  by  means  of  flannel, 
frequently  dipped  in  the  hot  water,  or  on  which  the  water  is  [loured,  and 
^^^  the  heat  should  be  as  great  as  Ihe  hand  will  bear.    The  benefit  that  might 
^^^K^  derived  from  them  is  much  impaired  by  the  absurd  method  in  which  the 
^^^tfuBentalioDB  are  conducted.     They  are   rarely  continued   long  enough, 
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and  when  they  are  removecl,  tlie  p&rt  is  left  wet  and  uncovered,  and  the 
coldness  of  evaporation  succeeds  to  the  heat  of  fomentation.  The  perspi- 
raliou  is  thus  suddenly  cliecked,  the  animal  suffers  considerable  pain,  and 
more  harm  is  done  by  the  extreme  change  of  temperature  than  if  the 
fomentation  had  not  been  attempted. 

Gentian  stands  at  llie  head  of  the  vegetable  Ionics,  and  it  is  a  slo- 
machic  as  well  as  a  tonic.  It  is  equally  useful  hi  chronic  debility,  and  in 
Ibat  which  is  consequent  on  severe  and  protracted  illness.  It  is  generally 
united  with  chamomile,  ginger,  and,  when  the  patient  wiil  bear  it,  car- 
bonate of  iron.  Four  drachms  of  gentian,  two  of  chamomile,  one  of  car- 
bonate of  iron,  and  one  of  ginger,  will  make  an  excellent  tonic  ball.  An 
infusion  of  gentian  is  one  of  the  best  apphcations  lo  putrid  ulcers. 

GiNOER  is  as  valuable  as  a  cordial,  as  g^entian  ia  as  a  tonic.  It  is  the 
basis  of  the  cordial  ball,  and  it  ia  indispensable  in  the  tonic  ball.  Although 
it  is  difficult  to  powder,  the  veterinary  practitioner  should  always  purchase 
it  in  its  solid  form.  If  the  root  be  large,  heavy,  and  not  worm-eaten,  the 
black  ginger  is  as  good  as  the  white,  and  considerably  cheaper.  The  pow- 
der is  adulterated  with  bean-meal  and  the  sawdust  of  boxwood,  and  ren- 
dered warm  and  pungent  by  means  of  capsicum. 

Goulard's  Extract.' — See  Lead. 

Hellebore,  White,  is  a  powerful  nauaeant,  and  lowers  both  the  force 
and  the  frequency  of  the  pulse,  and  ia  iherefore  given  with  good  effect  in 
various  inflammations,  aud  particularly  that  of  the  lungs;  but.it  requires 
watching.  In  the  hospital  of  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  in  the  stable  of 
the  gentleman  who  will  superintend  the  giving  and  the  operation  of  every 
medicine,  it  may  be  used  with  safety  ;  but  with  him  who  has  to  trust  to 
others,  and  who  does  not  see  the  horse  more  than  once  in  twelve  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  it  is  a  dangerous  drug.  If  it  is  pushed  a  little  too  far, 
trembling  and  giddiness,  and  purging  follow,  and  the  horse  ia  sometimes 
lost.  The  hanging  of  the  bead,  and  the  frothing  of  the  mouth,  and,  more 
particularly,  the  sinking  of  the  pulse,  would  give  warning  of  danger ;  but 
the  medical  attendant  may  not  have  the  opportunity  of  observing  this,  and 
when  he  does  observe  it,  it  may  be  too  late.  Its  dose  varies  from  a  scruple 
to  half  a  drachm.  In  doses  of  a  drachm  it  could  not  be  given  with 
safety;  and  jet,  such  is  the  different  effect  of  medicines  given  in  different 
doses,  that  in  the  quantity  of  an  ounce  it  is  said  Id  be  a  diuretic  and  a 
tonic,  and  exhibited  with  advantage  in  chronic  and  obstinate  grease. 

Hemlock  is  used  by  some  practitioners,  instead  of  digitalis  or  hellebore, 
in  afiections  of  the  chest,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  but  it  is  inferior  to 
both.     The  dose  of  the  powder  of  the  dried  leaves  is  about  a  drachm. 

Infusions. — The  active  matter  of  some  vegetable  substances  is  partly  or 
entirely  extracted  by  water.  Dried  vegetables  yield  their  properties  more 
readily  and  perfectly  than  when  in  their  green  state.  Boiling  water  is 
poured  on  the  substance  to  be  infused,  and  which  is  previously  grossly 
pounded  or  powdered;  the  ves.sel  is  then  covered  and  placed  by  a  fire. 
In  live  or  six  hours  the  transparent  part  may  be  poured  off,  and  is  ready 
for  use.  In  a  few  days,  however,  all  infusions  become  thick,  and  lose 
their  virtue,  from  the  decomposition  of  the  vegetable  matter. 

The  infusion  of  chamomile  is  advantageously  used  instead  of  water  in 
compounding  a  mild  tonic  drench:  the  infusion  of  catechu  is  useful  in 
astringent  mixtures;  the  infusion  of  linseed  is  used  instead  of  common 
water  in  catarrh  and  cold ;  and  the  infusion  of  tobacco  in  some  injections. 

Iodine, — This  substance  is  but  lately  introduced  into  veterinary  prac- 
tice, and  has  been  given  with  elfect  in  doses  of  five  grains  daily,  lo  reduce. 
the  enlarged  glands  which  sometimes  remain.  aft.w  ii;a.\.«t'&,    \.v.  Vsa  N^tsa- 
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wise  power  in  reducing' a! most  every  species  of  tumour,  and  tnay  be  tKed 
where  it  would  be  dangerous  to  use  the  knife. 

^  Iron. — Of  this  metal  there  are  two  preparations  adopted  by  veterina- 
rians.    The  rust,  or  Carbonate,  is  a  mild  and  useful  tonic  in  doses  from 
to  four  drachms.     The  Sulphate  (green  vitriol  or  copperas)  is  more 
I  iwwerful,   but  should  never  be  given  in   early  stafjes  of  recovery,    and 
«lways  with  caution.     The  dose  should  be  llie  same  as  that  of  the  carboDHte. 
I  The  sulphate  has  lately  been  recommended  for  the  cure  of  that  deceitful 
stage  or  form  of  glanders,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  characterise  the 
disease  but  a  very  slig'ht  discharge  from  the  nostrils.     It  is   to  be  dis- 
\  iolved  in  the  common  drink  of  the  horse.     It  is  worth  a  trial,  but  too  san- 
e  expectations  must  not  be  encouraged  of  the  power  of  any  dni^  over 
I  uis  intractable  malady.     Iron   should  be  given  in  combination  with  gen- 
I  tian  and  ginger,  but  never  with  any  alkah  or  nitre,  or  soap  or  catechu, 
I  or  astringent  vegetable. 

Forge  water  used  to  be  a  favourite  tonic  with  farriers,  and  also  a  lotion 
for  canker  and  ulcers  in  the  mouth.  It  owes  its  power,  if  it  has  any,  to 
the  iron  with  which  it  is  impregnated. 

^  Juniper,  Oil  of. — This  essential  oil  is  retained  because  it  bes  some 
i  diuretic  property,  and  is  a  pleasant  aromatic.     It  may,  therefore,  enter 
into  the  composition  of  the  diuretic  ball. 

Laud. — This  or  palm  oil  is  far  preferable  to  honey,  or  treacle,  or  eyrups, 
for  making  up  balls,  because  the  ball  more  readily  dissolves  in  the  sto- 
mach.    It  likewise  renders  a  purgative  less  liable  to  gripe.     It  is  the  prin- 
cipal basis  of  all  ointments. 
Laudanum. — See  Opium. 

Lead, — Combinations  of  this  metal  are  admitted  into  veterinary  prac- 
tice.    The  subacelate  is  common  under  the  name  of  Extract  of  Lead,  or 
Goulard's  Extract.     It  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  a  drachm  to  a  pint 
of  water  in  the  early  stages  of  inflammation  of  the  |eye ;  but  is  inferior 
both  to  the  opium  and  digitalis,  and   cannot  be  used   in   combination 
with  either.     In  double  the  proportion  it  is   serviceable  in  superficial 
inflammations  of  various  kinds,  or  in  poultices  for  the  feet  where  theiv  is 
nuch  inflammation  or  pain ;  but  in  cases  of  sprain,  or  deep  injury,  or 
[  leflammations,  it  is  perfectly  useless.     If  white  vitriol  or  alum  are  added 
I  to  the  lead,  the  efficacy  of  all  the  ingredients  is  destroyed. 
I       The  Sugar  of  Lead  is  the  acetate  or  superacetate  of  that  metal.     This, 
tlissolved  in  water  in  the  proportion  of  two  drachms  to  a  pint,  makes  an 
extemporaneous  Goulard's  Lotion,  but  not  more  valuable  than  the  former. 
While  Lead  (carbonate  of  lead)  is  sometimes  sprinkled,  in  the  form^of 
fine  powder,  and  with  advantage,  on  swelled  legs,  where  the  skin  is  very 
red  and  irritable,  and  moisture  is  exuding  through  it.     It  is  used  alone  or 
mixed  with  paste,  or  a  bread- and- water  poultice :  but  lead,  although  in  the 
first-mentioned  form  a  great  favourite  with  many  persons,  might,  without 
great  loss,  be  expunged  from  the  Veterinary  Pharmaccpceia. 

Lime  was  formerly  sprinkled  over  cankered  feet  ami  greasy  heels,  bot 

there  are  less  painful  caustics,  and  more  effectual  absorbents  of  moisture. 

Lime  water  is  rarely  used,  but  the  Chloride  of  Lime   is  eKceedingly 

Taluable.     Diluted  with   twenty  times  its  quantity  of  water,   it  shmild 

f  help  to  form  the  poidtice   applied   to  every  part   from   which    there  is 

k  the  slightest  offensive  discharge.     The  faeiid  smell  of  fistulous  Withers. 

I  poll-evil,   canker,    and  ill-conditioned  wounds,    is  immediately  removed, 

[  and  the  ulcers  are    more  disposed  to  heal.     When  mangy  horses   are 

□  diamissed  as  cured,  a  washing   with  the  diluted  chloride  will  remove 

y  infection  that  njight  lurk  about  them,  or  which  they  might  carry  from 
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the  place  in  which  they  have  been  confined.  One  pint  of  the  chloride 
mixed  with  three  gallons  of  water,  and  brushed  over  the  walls  and  manger 
and  rack  of  the  foulest  stable,  will  completely  remove  all  infection.  All 
horse  furniture  worn  by  a  glandered  or  mangy  animal  will  be  eflTectually 
purified  in  the  same  way.     Internally  administered,  it  seems  to  have  no 

power* 

Liniments  are  oily  applications  of  the  consistence  of  a  thick  fluid,  and 
designed  either  to  sooth  an  inflamed  surface,  or,  by  gently  stimulating  the 
skin*  to  remove  deeper-seated  pain  or  inflammation.  As  an  emollient 
liniment,  one  composed  of  half  an  ounce  of  extract  of  lead  and  four  ounces 
of  olive  oil  will  be  useful.  For  sprains,  old  swellings,  or  rheumatism,  two 
ounces  of  hartshorn,  the  same  quantity  of  camphorated  spirit,  an  ounce  of 
oil  of  turpentine,  half  an  ounce  of  laudanum,  and  a  drachm  of  oil  of  ori- 
ganum, may  be  mixed  together ;  or  an  ounce  of  camphor  may  be  dia» 
solved  in  four  ounces  of  sweet  oil,  to  which  an  ounce  of  oil  of  turpen- 
tine and  a  drachm  of  oil  of  origanum  should  be  aflerwards  added.  A 
little  powdered  cantharides,  or  tincture  of  cantharides,  or  mustard  powder, 
will  render  either  of  these  more  powerful,  or  convert  it  into  a  liquid  blister. 
Linseed.— An  infusion  of  linseed  is  often  used  instead  of  water,  for  the 
drink  of  the  horse  with  sore-throat  or  catarrh.  A  pail  containing  it  should 
be  slung  in  the  stable  or  loose  box.  Thin  gruel,  however,  is  preferable  ; 
it  is  as  bland  and  soothing,  end  it  is  more  nutritious.  Linseed  meal 
forms  the  best  poultice  for  almost  every  purpose. 

The  oil  of  linseed  is  not  a  certain,  but  always  a  safe  purgative.  It  must 
be^ven,  however,  in  doses  of  a  pint  or  a  pint  and  a  half. 

Lotions. — Many  of  the  best  lotions  have  been  already  described,  in  the 
'  diapters  which  treat  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  horse. 

MAGNEsiA.^-The  sulphate  of  magnesia,  or  Epsom  Salts,  should  be 
used  only  in  promoting  the  purgative  efiect  of  clysters,  or,  in  repeated 
doses  of  six  or  eight  ounces,  gently  to  open  the  bowels  at  the  commence* 
ment  of  fever.  Some  doubt,  however,  attends  the  latter  practice ;  for  the 
dose  must  often  be  thrice  repeated  before  it  will  act,  and  then,  although 
safer  than  aloes,  it  may  produce  too  much  irritation  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
especially  if  the  fever  .be  the  precursor  of  inflammation  of  the  lungs. 

Mashes  constitute  a  very  important  part  of  horse  provender,  whether  in 
sickness  or  health.  A  mash  given  occasionally  to  a  horse  that  is  others 
wise  fed  on  dry  meat  prevents  him  from  becoming  dangerously  costive. 
To  the  overworked  and  tired  horse  nothing  is  so  refreshing  as  a  warm 
mash  with  his  usual  allowance  of  com  in  it.  The  art  of  getting  a  horse 
into  apparent  condition  for  sale,  or  giving  him  a  round  and  plump  appear- 
ance)  consists  principally  in  the  frequent  repetition  of  mashes,  and  from 
their  easiness  of  digestion  and  the  mild  nutriment  which  they  afford,  as 
well  as  their  laxative  efiect,  they  form  the  principal  diet  of  the  sick  horse. 

Mashes  are  made  by  pouring  boiling  water  on  bran,  and  stirring  it 
well|  and  then  covering  it  over  until  it  is  suflficiently  cool  for  the  horse  to 
eat  If  in  the  heat  of  summer  a  cold  mash  is  preferred,  it  should,  never- 
theless, be  made  with  hot  water,  and  then  sufiered  to  remain  until  it  is 
cold.  This  is  not  always  sufliciently  attended  to  by  the  groom,  who  is 
not  aware  that  the  efiicacy  of  the  mash  depends  principally  on  the  change 
which  is  effected  in  the  bran  and  the  other  ingredients  by  the  boiling 
water  rendering  them  more  easy  of  digestion,  as  well  as  aperient.  If  the 
horse  refuses  the  mash,  a  few  oats  may  be  sprinkled  over  it,  in  order  to 
tempt  him  to  eat  it ;  but  if  it  is  previously  designed  that  com  should  be 
given  in  the  mashi  it  should  be  scalded  with  the  bran,  to  soften  it  and 
rtQder  it  inpr^  di^3tibl««    Braiimfwb^  are  very  um&vI  i^x^^wsck&^c^'^  ^ 
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pbfsic,  and  ihey  are  necessary  during  the  operation  of  the  physic.  They 
very  soon  become  Bour,  anil  the  manger  of  the  horse  of  whose  diet  Ihey 
form  a  principal  part,  should  be  daily  and  carefully  cleaned  out. 

When  horses  are  wealdy  and  much  reduced,  malt  mashes  ^11  often 
be  palatable  to  them  and  very  nutritive  :  but  the  water  that  is  poured  on 
a  mah  mash  should  be  considerahly  below  the  boiling  heat,  or  ihe  malt  will 
be  eel,  or  clogped  together.  If  owners  were  aware  of  the  value  of  a  malt 
mash,  it  would  be  oftener  given  when  the  horse  is  rapidly  getting-  weaker 
from  protracted  disease,  or  when  he  ia  beginning  to  recover  from  a  disease 
by  which  he  has  been  much  reduced.  The  only  exception  to  their  use  ia  in 
cases  of  chest  affection,  in  which  they  must  not  be  given  too  early.  In 
grease,  and  in  munge  accompanied  by  much  emaciation,  malt  mashes  will 
be  peculiarly  useful,  and  especially  if  they  constitute  a  principal  portion  of 
the  food. 

Mbrccry. — The  Mercurial  Ointment  is  prepared  by  rubbing 
quicksilver  with  lard,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  of  mercury  to  three  of 
grease,  until  no  globules  appear ;  the  praclitionershould,  if  possible,  prepare 
it  himself,  for  he  can  neither  get  it  pure  nor  of  the  proper  strength  from  the 
druggist.  It  is  employed  with  considerable  advantage  in  preparing 
splenls,  spavins,  or  other  bony  or  callous  tumours,  for  blistering  or  firing. 
One  or  two  drachms,  according  to  the  nature  and  size  of  the  swelling, 
may  be  daily  well  rubbed  in ;  hut  it  should  be  watched,  for  it  soraelimes 
salivates  the  horse  very  speedily.  The  tumours  more  readily  disperse,  at 
the  application  of  Iha  stronger  stimulant,  when  they  have  been  thus  pre- 
pared. Mercurial  ointment  in  a  more  diluted  form  is  sometimes  necessary 
for  the  cure  of  mallenders  and  sallenders ;  and  in  very  obstinate  cases  of 
mange,  one-eighth  part  of  mercurial  ointment  may  be  added  to  the  oint- 
ment recommended  at  page  379. 

Calomel,  ihe  submuriate  or  protochloride  of  mercury,  may  be  given, 
combined  with  aloes,  in  mange,  surfeit,  or  worms  ;  yet  better  ulterativea 
and  more  efficient  vermifuges  have  been  described.  It  is  admissibla, 
in  some  cases  of  chronic  cough,  in  farcy,  and  in  jaundice,  but  it  is  not  & 
medicine  that  seems  to  agree  with  the  hor«e.  Alone  it  has  little  purgs* 
tive  effect,  but  it  assists  the  action  of  other  aperients.  It  is  given  in  doses 
from  a  scruple  to  a  drachm,  but  must  not  be  too  of\en  or  too  Ions'  repeated. 
As  soon  as  the  gums  become  red,  or  the  animal  begins  to  quid  nr  drop  hla 
hay,  it  must  be  discontinued. 

Corrosive    Sublimate,     the    oxy muriate    or     bichloride    of     mercury, 
combined  with  chlorine  in  a  double  proportion,  is  a  useful  tonic  in  farcy,  anit 
perhaps  the  most  to  be  depended  upon.      It  should  be  given  in  doses  o~ 
ten   grains  daily,   and  gradually  increased  to  a  scruple,  until  the  horse  !■ 
purged,  or  the  mouth  becomes   sore,  when  it  may  be  omitted  for  u  feW 
days,  and  resumed.     Some  have  recommended  it  as  a  diuretic,  but  it  it 
too  dangerous  a  medicine  for  this  purpose.     It  is  used  externally  in  sal 
tiun  ;  and  in  substance  in  quiltor,  as  a  stimulant  to  foul  ulcers ;  and  in  tl 
proportion  of  five  grains  to  an  ounce  of  rectified  spirit  in  obstinate  man^, 
or  to  destroy  vermin  on  the  skin.      It  is,  however,   too  uncertain  and  toa 
dan;>tirous    a   medicine   fur   Ihe   horse-proprielur  to    venture  on    its 
without  the  sanction  of  a  veterinary  surgeon. 

JEthioji's  Mineral,  the  black  sulphuret  of  mercury,  is  not  aflen 
used  in  horse  practice,  but  it  is  a  good  alterative  for  obstinate  surfeit  oi 
foulness  of  the  skin,  in  doses  of  three  drachms  daily.  Four  drachms  0 
cream  of  tartar  may  be  advantageously  added  to  each  dose. 

Mint. — If  the  use  of  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  this  plant,  or  of  tba  ol 
that  is  extracted  from  it,  can  be  at  any  ttqte  admitted,  it  is  as  a  VBbiel^li 
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which  the  oil  of  turpentine  and  laudanum  may  be  admhiistercd  in  cases  of 

MvRiiH  may  be  used  in  the  form  of  tincture,  or  it  may  be  united  to  (he 
tincture  of  aloes  as  a  stimnlalinp;  and  digestive  application  to  wounds. 
Diluted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  it  is  a  good  application  for 
canker  in  the  mouth,  but  as  au  internal  medicine  it  seems  to  be  inert. 

Nitre. — See  Potash. 

NiTROvs  JEther,  Spirit  op,  is  a  very  useful  medicine  in  the  advanced 
stag-es  of  fever,  for  while  it  to  a  certain  degree  rouses  the  exhausted 
powers  of  the  animal,  and  may  he  denominated  a  stimulant,  it  never 
brings  back  the  dangerons  febrile  action  which  was  subsiding.  It  is 
given  in  doses  of  three  or  four  drachms. 

Oils. — The  farrier's  list  contains  many  of  them,  but  the  scientific  prac- 
titioner has  discarded  the  greater  part ;  those  that  are  worth  retaining  will 
be  found  under  the  names  of  the  vegetables  from  which  they  are  extracted. 

Ointments. — ^These  have  been  fully  described  under  the  accidents  and 
diseases  in  which  their  use  is  required. 

Olives,  Oil  op, — This  is  sometimes  given  as  a  purgative  when  aloes 
or  other  aperients  cannot  be  obtained.  It  is  useless  to  give  it  in  a  less 
quantity  than  a  pint,  and  then  it  is  uncertain  in  its  operation,  although 
harmless.  In  all  liniments  and  ointments,  spermaceti,  or  even  linseed 
oil,  may  be  substituted  without  detriment,  and  the  peculiar  smell  of  the 
latter  may  be  subdued  by  oil  of  aniseseed  or  origanum. 

Opium. — However  underrated  by  some,  there  is  not  a  more  valuable 
drug  on  our  list.  It  does  not  often  act  as  a  narcotic  except  in  enormous 
doses;  but  it  is  a  powerful  antispasmodic,  sedative,  and  astringent. 
As  an  antispasmodic,  it  enters  into  the  cholic  drink,  and  it  is  the  sheet 
anchor  of  the  veterinarian  in  the  treatment  of  tetanus  or  locked  jaw.  As 
a  sedative,  it  relaxes  that  universal  spasm  of  the  muscular  system,  which 
is  the  characteristic  of  tetanus ;  and  perhaps  it  is  only  as  a  sedative  that  it 
has  such  admirable  effect  as  an  astringent ;  for  when  the  irritation  about 
the  mouths  of  the  vessels  of  the  intestines  and  kidneys  is  allayed  by  the 
opium,  undue  purging  and  profuse  staling  are  necessarily  arrested.  It 
should,  however,  be  given  with  caution.  It  is  its  secondary  effect  which 
is  sedative,  and,  if  given  in  cases  of  fever,  its  primary  effect  in  increasing 
the  excitation  of  the  frame  is  marked  and  injurious.  In  the  early  and 
acute  stage  of  fever,  it  would  be  bad  practice  to  give  it  in  the  smallest 
quantity ;  but  when  the  fever  has  passed,  or  is  passing,  there  is  no- 
thing which  so' rapidly  subdues  the  irritability  that  accompanies  extreme 
weakness ;  and  it  becomes  an  excellent  tonic,  because  it  is  a  sedative. 

If  the  blue  or  green  vitriol,  or  cantharides,  have  been  pushed  too  far, 
opium  soonest  quiets  the  disorder  they  have  occasioned.  It  is  given  in 
doses  of  one  or  two  drachms  ;  either  the  powdered  opium  being  made  into 
a  ball,  or  the  crude  opium  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  given  with  its  sedi- 
ment. Other  medicines  are  usually  combined  with  it,  according  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  case. 

Externally,  it  is  useful  in  ophthalmia.  In  the  form  of  decoction  of  the 
poppy  bead  it  may  constitute  the  basis  of  an  anodyne  poultice  ;  but  it  must 
not  be  given  in  union  with  any  alkali,  wiih  the  exception  of  chalk,  in  over- 
purging;  nor  with  the  superacetate  of  lead,  by  which  its  powers  are  mate- 
rially impaired,  nor  with  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  copper,  or  iron. 

From  its  high  price  it  is  much  adulterated,  and  it  is  rare  to  meet  with  it 
in  a  state  of  purity.  The  best  tests  are  its  smell,  its  taste,  its  toughness 
and  pliancy,  its  fuwn  or  brown  colour,  and  its  weight,  foril  is  the  heaviest 
of  all  the  vegetable  extracts,  except  gum  arable-,  "jet.  \V^ -wwi^Vvi 'A\«a. 
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franiluleTitly  increased  by  stones  and  bits  of  lead  being  conceRled  in 
The  English  opium  is  almost  as  good  as  the  Turkish,  and  frequently  sdit 
for  it ;  but  is  dislinguiBhable  by  its  blackness  and  sotlnesa. 

Palm  Oil,  when  genuine,  is  the  very  best  substance  thul  can  be  usai' 
for  making  masses  and  balls,  It  has  a  pleasant  smell,  and  it  never 
becomes  rancid. 

Pitch  is  used  to  give  adhesiveness  and  firmness  to  charges  and  piasters. 
The  common  pilch  is  quite  as  good  aa  the  more  espensive  Burgundr 
pitch.  The  best  plasler  for  sandcrack  consists  of  one  pound  of  pitch  aiw 
an  ounce  of  yellow  bees-wax  melted  together. 

Physic. — The  cases  which  require  physic,  the  composition  of  the  mcMt. 
effectual  and  safest  physic  ball,  and  the  mode  of  treatment  under  phyrifc 
have  been  already  described  at  page  211. 

Potash, — Two  compounds  of  potash  are  used  in  veterinary  practice 
Tlie  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Nitre,  is  a  valuable  cooling  medicine,  and  a  nult^' 
diuretic,  and,  tlierefore,  it  should  enter  into  Uie  composition  of  every  fev< 
ball.  Its  dose  is  from  two  to  four  drachms.  Grooms  often  dissolve  it  i 
the  water.  There  are  two  objections  to  this :  either  Ihe  horse  is  nauaeateA 
and  will  not  drink  so  much  water  as  he  ought;  or  the  salt  taste  of  tlw 
water  causes  considerable  thirst,  and  disinclination  to  solid  food.  NitM 
while  dissolving  materially  lowers  the  temperature  of  water,  and  fun 
Dishes  a  very  cold  and  useful  lotion  for  sprain  of  the  back  sinews,  anA 
other  local  inflammations.  The  lotion,  however,  shoidd  be  used  as  soaft 
as  the  salt  is  dissolved,  for  it  quickly  becomes  as  warm  as  the  surrounding 
air.  The  Supertartrate  of  Potash,  Crea/m  of  Tartar,  is  a  mild  diuretit^ 
and,  combined  with  j^thiop's  mineral,  is  a  useHil  alterative  in  obstinate 
mange  or  grease. 

PoutTicBB. — Few  horsemen  are  aware  of  the  value  of  these  simpls 
applications  in  abating  inflammation,  relieving  pain,  cleansing  wouod% 
and  disposing  them  to  heal.  They  are  fomentatious  of  the  best  kind  con- 
tinued much  longer  than  a  simple  ibmentation  can  be.  In  all  inflammationt 
of  the  foot  ihey  are  very  benelicial,  soilening  the  horn,  hardened  by  the 
heat  of  the  foot,  and  contracted  and  pressing  on  the  internal  and  highly 
sensible  parts.  The  moisture  and  warmth  are  the  useful  parts  of  tM 
poultice;  and  that  poultice  is  the  best  for  general  purposes  in  which  mois- 
ture and  warmth  are  longest  retained.  Perspiration  is  most  abundantly 
promoted  in  the  part,  the  pores  are  opened,  swellings  are  relieved,  and 
discharges  of  a  healthy  nature  procured  from  wounds. 

Linseed  meal  forms  the  best  general  poultice,  because  it  longest  retains 
the  moisture.  Bran,  although  frequently  used  for  poultices,  is  oLjec- 
tionable,  because  it  so  soon  becomes  dry.  To  abate  considerable  Inflam- 
mation, and  especially  in  a  wounded  part,  Goulard  may  be  added,  or  the 
linseed  meal  may  be  made  into  a  paste  with  a  decoction  of  poppy  heads. 
To  promote  a  healthy  distliarge  from  an  old  or  foul  ulcer ;  or  separation  of 
the  dead  from  the  living  parts,  in  the  process  of  what  is  called  coring  out  j 
or  to  hasten  the  ripening  of  a  tumour  that  must  be  opened;  or  to  cleanse 
it  when  it  is  opened,  two  ounces  of  common  turpentine  may  be  added  to 
9,  pound  oi  linseed  meal :  but  nothing  can  be  so  absurd,  or  is  so  i^)u^iouS', 
as  the  addition  of  turpentine  to  a  poultice  that  is  designed  lo  be  a* 
emollient.  The  drawing  poultices  and  stoppings  of  farriers  are 
highly  injurious,  instead  of  abating  inflammation. 

If  the  ulcer  smells   offensively,  two  ounces  of  powdered  charcoal 
be  added  to  the  linseed  meal,  or  the  poultice  may  be  made  of  water, 
which  a  solution  of  the  chloride  of  lime  hua  been  added  in  the  proportion 
baifui  ounce  toapouud.    ABa.aea10lUeal90uU.ke.fQic  grease  andcmcki 


beels»  9ii4  especially  if  aecompanied  by  much  unpleasant  smelly  there  is  no- 
thing preferable  to  a  poultice  of  mashed  carrots  with  charcoal.  For  old 
grease  some  slight  stimulant  must  be  added»  as  a  little  yeast  or  the 
groui^ds  of  table  beer. 

There  are  two  errors  in  the  application  of  a  poultice,  and  particularly  as 
it  regards  the  legs.  It  is  often  put  on  too  tight,  by  which  the  return  of 
the  Uqod  from  the  foot  is  prevented,  and  the  disease  is  increased  instead  of 
lessened ;  or  it  is  toQ  hot,  and  unnecessary  pain  is  given>  and  the  inflammat 
^i^  aggsayated. 

PpwpEiLS. — Some  horses  are  very  difficult  to  ball  or  drench^  and  ^he 
violent  struggle  that  would  accompany  the  attempt  to  conquer  them  may 
l^eigh^i^  the  fever  or  inflammation.  To  such  horses  powders  must  he 
giy^n  in  mashes.  Emetic  tartar  and  digitalis  may  be  generally  used 
i^  cases  of  inflammation  or  fever ;  or  emetic  tartar  for  worms ;  or  calomel 
and  even  the  farina  of  the  Croton  nut  for  physic :  but  powders  are  too  often 
fin  excuse  for  the  laziness  or  awkwardness  of  the  carter  or  groom.  The 
i^or^  frequently  refuses  them,  especially  if  his  appetite  has  otherwise 
liegv^n  tp  f^i) ;  the  powder  and  the  mash  are  wasted,  and  the  animal  is 
i](npe^e8saiily  pfiuseated.  All  medicine  should  be  given  in  the  form  of 
^11  ox  dnvUfi. 

Hailii^o.— This  consists  in  introducing  the  hand  into  the  horse's  rectum, 
fin4  drawing  out  any  hardened  dung  that  may  be  there.  It  may  be 
necessary  in  CQstiyeness  or  fever,  if  a  clyster  pipe  cannot  be  obtained  ;  but 
fMi  injection  wjU  better  effect  the  purpose,  and  with  less  inconvenience  to 
the  ai^imaL  The  introduction  of  the  hand  into  the  rectum  is,  however, 
u^efv^l  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  the  degree  of 
distentioii  of  the  bladder  in  suppression  of  urine,  for  the  bladder  will 
be  easily  felt  below  the  gut ;  and  at  the  same  time  by  the  heat  of  the  intea* 
^pe»  the  degree  of  inflammation  in  it  or  in  the'^bladder  may  be  detected, 

{Ibsii^ — ^The  y.ellow  resin  is  that  which  remains  after  the  distillation  of 
oil  pf  turpentine.  It  is  used  externally  tp  give  consistence  to  ointments^ 
«md  tp  render  them  slightly  stimulant.  Internally  it  is  a  useful  diuretic, 
and  is  given  in  dpses^  of  Ave  or  six  drachms  made  into  a  ball  with  soft 
$pap.    The  common  liquid  turpentine  is,  however,  preferable* 

Rowels. — The  manner  of  ro welling  has  been  described  at  page  I^fi* 
A9  exciting  inflammation  on  the  surface,  and  so  lessening  that  which  had 
previously  existed  in  a  neighbouring,  but  deeper-seated  part,  they  are  den 
cidedly  inferior  to  blisters,  for  they  dp  not  act  so.  quickly  nor  so  extensively ; 
therefore  they  should  not  be  used  in  acute  inflammation  of  the  lungs  or 
bpwels,  or  ai^y  vital  p^rt.  When  the  inflanpmation,  however,  althoi^h  not 
intense,  has  lojfp^  continued,  rowels  will  be  serviceable  by  producing 
an  irritation  and  discharge  which  can  be  better  kept  up  than  by  a  blister^ 
As  promoting  a  permanent,  although  not  very  considerable  discharge 
and  some  inflammation,  rowels  in  the  thighs  are  useful  in  swelled  legs,  mi 
obstinate  grease.  If  fluid  is  thrown  out  under  the  skin  in  any  other  part, 
the  rowel  acts  as  a  permanent  drain.  When  sprain  of  the  joint  or  the 
muscles  of  the  shoulders  is"^  suspected,  a  rowel  in  the  chest  will  be  ser*- 
^iceal^le.  The  wound  caused  by  a  rowel  will  readily  heal,  and  lyith  little 
blemish,  unless  the  useless  leather  of  the  &rrier  has  been  inserted. 

Salt*  common. — See  Soda. 
■    Sepatives  are  medicines  which  subdue  irritation,  repress  spasmodio 
action,  ox  deaden  pain.     We  will  not  inquire  whether  they  act  first  at 
stimulants ;  if  they  do,  their  efect  is  exceedingly  transient,  and  is  quickly 
followed  by  depression  and  diminished  action.     Digitalis,  hellebore^  <^^v(^N&kM« 
iurpentinet  axe  mfidicinoi  of  Hm  load.    TImu  eSfe^x \a  ^kSKt^\)^^i^aaK»sK^^^ 


Rlages  of  disease,  and  the  circiimstiuices  which  indicate  the  use  of  any  one 
(jf  lliem  in  preference  to  the  rest,  ore  considered  under  their  respeclive 
til  leg, 

Silver. — One  combinalion  only  of  this  metal  is  used,  and  Ihat  as  a 
manageable  and  excellent  caustic,  viz.  the  Lunar  Caittlic;  It  is  far 
preferable  to  the  liot  iron,  or  to  any  acid,  for  the  destruction  of  the  pari,  if 
a  horse  Ehould  have  been  billen  by  a  rabid  dog ;  and  it  stands  next  to 
the  butyr  of  antimony  for  the  removal  of  fuiigua  generally, 

SonA.— The  Chloride  of  Soda  is  not  so  efficacious  for  the  removal  of 
unpleasant  smells  and  all  infection,  as  the  chloride  of  lime,  but  it  is  es- 
ceedingly  useful  in  changing  malignant  and  corroding  and  destructive 
sores  into  the  slate  of  simple  ulcers,  and  in  ulcers  that  are  not  malj^ant 
it  much  hastens  Ihe  cure.  Poll  evil  and  fistulous  withers  are  much 
benefited  by  it,  and  all  farcy  ulcers.  It  is  used  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  the  solution  lo  twenty-four  of  water. 

Common  Salt  (Chloride  of  Sodium)  is  very  exlenslvely  employed  in 
veterinary  praetice.  It  forms  an  efficacious  aperient  clyster;  a  solution  of 
it  has  even  been  given  as  an  aperient  drink.  Sprinkled  over  the  hay,  of  in 
a  mash,  it  is  very  palatable  to  sick  horses ;  and  in  that  languor  and  dis- 
inclination to  food  which  remain  aller  severe  illness,  few  things  will  so 
soon  recall  llie  appetite  as  a  drink  composed  of  eight  ounces  of  salt  in 
solution.  To  horses  in  health  it  is  more  useful  than  is  generally  imagined, 
as  promoting  the  digestion  of  the  food,  and,  consequently,  condition.  Ex- 
ternally apphed,  there  are  few  belter  lotions  for  inflamed  eyes  than  a 
solution  of  half  a  drachm  of  salt  in  four  ounces  of  water.  In  the  propor- 
tion of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  same  quantity  of  water,  it  is  agood  embroca- 
tion for  sore  shoulders  and  backs ;  and  if  it  does  not  always  disperse  warbles 
and  tumours,  it  takes  away  much  of  the  tenderness  of  the  skin. 

Soap  is  supposed  to  possess  a  diuretic  quality,  and  therefore  enters 
into  the  composition  of  some  diuretic  masses.  See  Resin.  By  many 
practitioners  it  is  made  an  ingredient  in  the  physic  ball,  but  uselessly 
or  even  injuriously  so ;  for  if  the  aloes  are  finely  powdered  and  mixed 
with  palm  oil,  they  will  dissolve  readily  enough  in  the  bowels  without 
Ihe  aid  of  the  soap,  while  the  action  of  the  soap  on  the  kidneys  will 
impair  the  purgative  effect  of  the  aloes, 

Stahch  may  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  gruel  in  obstinate  cases 
of  purging,  both  as  a  clyster,  and  to  support  the  strength  of  the  animal. 

Stoppings  constitute  an  importanl,  but  loo  often  neglected  part  of 
stable  management.  If  a  horse  is  irregularly  or  seldom  worked,  his 
feet  are  deprived  of  moisture ;  they  become  hard,  and  unyielding^  and 
brillle,  and  disposed  to  corn,  and  contraction,  and  founder.  The  very 
muck  of  a  neglected  and  fillliy  stable  would  be  preferable  to  habitual 
standing  on  the  cleanest  litter  without  stopping.  In  wounds,  and  bruises, 
and  corns,  moisture  is  even  more  necessary,  to  supple  the  bom,  and 
relieve  its  pressure  on  the  tender  parts  beneath.  As  a  common  stopping. 
nothing  is  better  ihan  cow-dung  with  a  fourth  part  of  clay  beaten  well  into 
it.  and  confined  with  spleuls  from  the  binding  of  the  broom,  or  the  larger 
twigs  of  the  broom.  In  cases  of  wounds  a  little  tar  may  be  added ;  but 
tar,  as  a  common  slopping,  is  too  stimulating  and  drying.  Pads  made  of 
thick  felt  have  lately  been  contrived,  which  are  fitted  to  the  sole,  and, 
swelling  on  being  wetted,  are  sufficiently  confined  by  l!ie  shoe.  Having 
been  well  filled  with  water,  they  will  continue  moist  during  the  night. 
They  are  very  useful  in  gentlemen's  stables ;  but  the  cow-dung  and  clay 
are  sufficient  for  the  farmer. 
SvLpavR  is  the  basis  of  the  most  effectual  applications  for'man^. 
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It  is  an  excellent  alterative,  combined  usually  with  antimony  and  nitre, 
and  particularly  for  mange,  surfeit,  grease,  hidebound,  or  want  of 
condition  ;  and  it  is  a  useful  ingredient  in  the  cough  and  fever  ball. 
When  given  alone,  it  seems  to  have  little  eJQTect,  except  as  a  laxative  in 
doses  of  six  or  eight  ounces ;  but  there  are  much  better  aperients. 
The  black  sulphur  consists  principally  of  the  dross  after  the  pure  sulphur 
has  been  separated. 

Tar  melted  with  an  equal  quantity  of  grease  forms  the  usual  stopping 
of  the  farrier.  It  is  a  warm  or  slightly  stimulant,  and  therefore  useful, 
dressing  for  bruised  or  wounded  feet ;  but  its  principal  virtue  seems  to 
consist  in  preventing  the  penetration  of  dirt  and  water  to  the  wounded 
part.  As  a  common  stopping  it  has  been  stated  to  ^be  objectionable. 
From  its  warm  and  drying  properties  it  is  the  usual  and  proper  basis  for 
thrush  ointments;  and  from  its  adhesiveness,  and  slightly  stimulating 
power,  it  oflen  forms  an  ingredient  in  applications  for  mange ;  some  practi- 
tioners give  it,  and  advantageously,  mixed  with  the  usual  cough  medicine, 
and  in  doses  of  two  or  three  drachms  for  chronic  couffh.  The  common 
tar  is  as  effectual  as  the  Barbadoes  for  every  veterinary  purpose.  The 
oil,  or  spirit  (rectified  oil)  of  tar  is  sometimes  used  alone  for  the  cure  of 
mange,  but  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon.  The  spirit  of  tar,  mixed  with 
double  the  quantity  of  fish  oil,  is,  from  its  peculiar  penetrating  property, 
one  of  the  best  applications  for  hard  and  brittle  feet.  It  should  be  well 
rubbed  with  a  brush,  both  on  the  crust  and  sole,  every  night. 

Tinctures. — ^The  medicinal  properties  of  many  substances  are  extracted 
by  spirit  of  wine,  but  in  such  small  quantities  as  to  be  scarcely  available  in 
veterinary  practice  for  internal  use.  So  much  aloes  or  opium  must  be 
given  to  produce  effect  on  the  horse,  that  the  quantity  of  spirit  necessary 
to  dissolve  it  would  be  injurious  or  might  be  fatal.  As  applications  to 
wounds  or  inflamed  surfaces,  the  tinctures  of  aloes,  digitalis,  myrrh,  and 
opium,  are  highly  useful. 

Tobacco,  in  the  hands  of  the  skilful  veterinarian,  may  be  advantageously 
employed  in  cases  of  extreme  costiveness,  or  dangerous  cholic ;  but  should 
never  be  permitted  to  be  used  as  an  external  application  for  the  cure  of 
mange,  or  an  internal  medicine  to  promote  a  fine  coat. 

Tonics  are  valuable  medicines  when  judiciously  employed ;  but,  like 
cordials,  they  have  been  fatally  abused.  Many  a  horse  recovering  from 
severe  disease  has  been  destroyed  by  their  too  early,  or  too  free  use. 
The  veterinary  surgeon  occasionally  administers  them  injuriously,  in  his 
anxiety  to  gratify  the  impatience  of  his  employer.  The  mild  vegetable 
tonics,  chamomile,  gentian  and  ginger,  and,  perhaps,  the  carbonate  of 
iron,  may 'sometimes  be  given  with  benefit,  and  may  hasten  the  perfect 
recovery  of  the  patient ;  but  there  are  few  principles  more  truly  founded 
on  reason  and  experience,  than  that  disease  once  removed,  the  powers  of 
nature  are  sufficient  to  re-establish  health.  Against  the  more  powerful 
mineral  tonics,  except  for  the  particular  purposes  that  have  been  pointed 
out  under  the  proper  heads,  the  horse  proprietor  and  the  veterinarian 
should  be  on  his  guard. 

Turpentine. — The  common  liquid  turpentine  has  been  described  as 
one  of  the  best  diuretics,  in  doses  of  half  an  ounce,  and  made  into  a  ball 
with  linseed  meal  and  half  a  drachm  of  ginger.  It  is  added  to  the 
calamine  or  any  other  mild  ointment  to  render  it  stimulating  and 
digestive,  and  from  its  adhesiveness  and  slight  stimulating  power,  it  is  an 
ingredient  in  mange  ointments.  The  oil  of  turpentine  is  an  excellent 
antispasmodic.  For  the  removal  of  cholic  it  stands  unrivalled.  (See 
page  206.)    Forming  a  tincture  with  canlharidea>  it  \a  \Jafe  \»j»s.  ^\  ^^ 
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'  sweating  blister/  used  for  old  strains  and  swellings.  As  a  hlUter  it  is  iaf 
inferior  to  the  common  ointment;  as  a  stimulant  frequently  applied  it  must 
be  sufficiently  lowered,  or  it  may  blemish. 

Vinegar  is  a  very  useful  application  for  sprains  and  bruises.  Cqual 
parts  of  boiling  water  and  cold  vinegar  will  form  a  good  fomentation. 
Extract  of  lead,  or  bay  salt,  mny  be  added  with  some  slight  advantage. 
As  an  internal  remedy,  vinegar  is  rarely  given,  nor  has  it,  except  in  Very 
large  doses,  any  medicinal  power.  The  veterinarian  and  the  horse-owner 
should  manufacture  their  own  vinegar.  That  which  they  buy  ttiay  contain 
sulphuric  acid,  and  pungent  spices^  and  irritate  the  inflamed  part  to 
which  it  is  applied. 

Wax. — The  yellow  wax  is  used  in  charges  and  some  plasters  to  render 
them  less  brittle. 

Zinc. — The  impure  carbonate  of  sine,  under  the  name  of  Calamine 
Powder^  is  used  in  the  preparation  of  a  valuable  healing  ointment  JB^e 
parts  of  lard  and  one  of  resin  are  melted  together,  and  when  these  begin 
to  get  cool,  two  parts  of  the  calamine,  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powcfer, 
are  stirred  in.  The  calamine  is  sometimes  sprinkled  with  advantage  on 
cracked  heels,  and  superficial  sores. 

The  sulphate  of  zinc,  White  Vitriol^  in  the  proportion  of  three  grains 
to  an  ounce  of  water,  is  an  excellent  application  in  ophthalmia*  when 
the  inflammatory  stage  is  passing  over ;  and  quittor  is  most  successfully 
treated  by  a  saturated  solution  of  white  vitriol  being  injected  into  the 
sinuses.  A  solution  of  white  vitriol  of  less  strength  forms  a  wash  for 
grease  that  is  occasionally  useful,  when  the  alum  or  blue  vitriol  does  not 
appear  to  succeed. 
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ON    DRAUGHT. 


The  investigation  of  the  subject  of  draught  by  animal  power,  to  which  this 
treatise  is  devoted,  and  which  will  form  an  appropriate  supplement  to  an 
account  of  the  Horse, — has  long  and  frequently  occupied  the  attention  of 
theoretical  and  practical  men ;  so  much  so,  that  our  object  will  be  to 
collect  what  has  been  said  and  done,  and,  by  arranging  it  methodically,  to 
show  in  what  manner  the  information  may  be  applied  and  rendered  useful, 
rather  than  to  attempt  to  produce  anything  absolutely  new  upon  the  sub- 
ject. Notwithstanding,  however,  all  that  hat  been  written,  if  we  open  any 
of  the  authors  who  have  treated  the  subject,  in  the  hopes  of  obtaining 
direct  practical  information,  we  shall  be  much  disappointed. 

It  might  have  been  elpected  that  the  particular  result  of  every  method 
known  and  in  use  for  the  conveyance  of  a  load  from  one  spot  to  another, 
by  animal  power,  whether  by  sledges,  by  wheel-carriages,  or  by  water,  as 
in  canals,  being  so  constantly  and  necessarily  a  matter  of  practical  expe- 
riment, would  have  been  accurately  known  and  recorded  ;-^but  the  con* 
trary  is  too  much  the  case. 

The  theoretical  investigations  have  been  made  with  too  little  reference 
to  what  really  takes  place  in  practice ;  and  the  practical  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject has  not  generally  been  treated  in  that  useful  and  comprehensive  man- 
ner which  it  deserves  and  demands. 

In  fact,  there  is  hardly  a  question  in  practical  mechanics  on  which, 
though  much  has  been  written,  opinions  are  apparently  less  fixed ;  or  on 
which  the  information  we  do  possess  is  in  a  less  defined  and  available 
state. 

One  great  object  of  research  has  been  the  average  force  of  traction  or 
power  of  a  horse. 

If  we  consult  the  most  approved  authors  and  experimentalists,  Desa- 
guilliers,  Smeaton,  &c.,  we  find  this  power  variously  stated  as  equal  to 
801bs.,  lOOlbs,  1501bs.,  and  even  2001bs:  we  are  therefore  left  almost  as 
ignorant  as  before ;  but  the  knowledge  of  this  average  power  is  fortunately 
of  little  or  no  use  in  practice.  It  is  the  application  and  effect  of  that  power 
which  alone  is  useful;  and  that  is  governed  by  circumstances  always  vary- 
ing and  dissimilar,  such  as  the  form  and  state  of  the  road,  the  structure  of 
the  carriage,  the  size  and  friction  of  the  wheels,  &c.  &c. ;  and  scarcely  any 
two  cases  of  draught  would,  as  regards  the  effect  of  the  power  of  the  horse, 
present  precisely  the  same  result. 

The  difference  of  opinion  here  manifest  is  still  more  remarkable  when 
existing  on  a  purely  practical  question. 

In  the  inquiries  instituted  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1806  and  1808,  on  the  subject  of  roads  and  carriages,  two  well-informed 
practical  men,  Mr.  Russel,  of  £xeter,  and  Mr.  Deacon,  of  Islington,  the 
most  extensive  carriers  in  England,  were  examined  upon  an  important 
question,  viz.,  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  a  particular  form  of  wheel. 
It  was  stated  by  one  that,  having  given  Uie  wheels  in  question  a  twelve- 
month's trial,  he  found  that  they  tended  to  ift\\it^  N^Na  x^^^  ^sv^*'^^^^^*^*^^ 
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the  draught  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  five;  while  it  was  stated  by  the 
other,  who  had  also  made  the  experiment  on  a  large  scale,  that  he  found 
they  materially  assisted  in  keeping  the  roads  in  repair,  and  diminished  the 
draught  in  the  proportion  of  five  to  four. 

Amidst  such  conflicting  and  contradictory  opinions,  it  would  appear 
difficult  to  come  to  any  useful  conclusion,  and  we  might  naturally  be  dis- 
posed to  adopt  a  very  common  practice,  that  of  taking  an  average  result 

A  little  consideration,  however,  will  show  that  these  apparent  discrepan- 
cies and  contradictions  arise,  in  great  measure,  from  attempting  to  gene- 
ralise and  apply  to  practice  the  results  of  experiments  made  in,  and 
therefore  applicable  only  to,  particular  cases. 

The  results  of  experiments  [thus  made  at  various  times  and  places, 
and  without  that  identity  of  condition  and  circumstance  so  necessary 
when  standard  rules  are  to  be  deduced  from  them,  have,  nevertheless, 
been  used  for  that  purpose ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with  the 
various  and  distinct  points  to  be  considered  before  we  can  estimate 
accurately  what  even  constitutes  draught,  will  perhaps  account  for  the 
disagreement  amongst  the  practical  and  scientific  authorities  alluded  to  on 
the  subject. 

We  must  therefore  examme  severally  all  these  points ;  and  then,  by 
considering  thctr  relative  bearing  upon  each  other,  we  may  hope  to  recon- 
cile the  different  opinions  advanced,  without  which  we  cannot  collect  from 
them  any  information  which  will  lead  us  to  a  practical  and  beneficial 
result. 

We  shall  proceed  to  divide  the  subject  under  separate  and  distinct 
heads,  and  under  each  head  to  examine  the  methods  or  means  now 
in  use,  or  which  have  been  proposed,  and  endeavour  to  estimate  their  com- 
parative advantages  by  availing  ourselves  of  what  is  already  written  and 
known  upon  each. 

It  will  be  necessary  first,  however,  to  explain  and  define  clearly  some 
terms  which  will  occur  frequently  in  the  course  of  this  paper,  and  especially 
the  word  '  draught,'  which  is  the  title  itself  of  the  treatise. 

This  word  is  used  in  such  a  very  general  and  vague  sense,  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  an  explanation  which  should  apply 
equally  to  all  its  different  meanings. 

In  the  expression  draught  by  animal  power,  it  would  seem  to  mean  the 
action  itself  of  drawing,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  frequently  used  to 
signify  the  amount  of  power  employed,  also  the  degree  of  resistance,  as 
when  we  say  the  draught  of  a  horse,  or  the  draught  of  a  carriage.  Draught 
power  is  also  an  expression  used.  We  shall,  however,  in  the  course  of 
this  treatise,  confine  our  use  of  the  word  to  the  two  meanings — draught, 
the  action  of  dragging — and  draught,  the  resistance  to  the  power  employed 
to  drag  any  given  weight. 

Force  of  traction  is  another  expression  requiring  explanation ;  but  here 
we  must  enter  into  more  detail,  and  shall  give  at  once  a  practical  illustra- 
tion of  our  meaning. 

A  force  is  most  conveniently  measured  by  the  weight  which  it  would  be 
capable  of  raising;  but  it  is  not  therefore  necessarily  applied  vertically, 
in  which  direction  weight  or  gravity  acts. 

If  a  weight  of  lOOIbs.  be  suspended  to  a  rope,  it  is  clearly  exerting  upon 
this  rope  a  force  of  lOOlbs. ;  but  if  the  rope  be  passed  over  a  puUy  void  of 
friction,  and  continued  horizontally,  or  in  any  other  direction,  and  then 
attached  to  some  fixed  point,  the  weight  still  acts  upon  all  parts  of  this 
rope,  and  consequently  upon  the  point  to  which  it  is  fixed,  with  a  force 
equRl  to  lOOlbs;  and  so  inversely,  if  a  horse  be  pulling  at  a  rope  with  A 
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force  which,  if  the  rope  were  passed  over  a  pully,  would  raise  lOOlbs.,  the 
force  of  traction  of  the  horse  is  in  this  case  lOOlbs.  Spring  steel- 
yards being  now  commonly  in  use,  we  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to 
them  as  affording  another  clear  exemplification  of  our  meaning.  In  pull- 
ing at  a  steelyard  of  this  description,  whether  the  force  be  exerted  hori- 
zontally or  vertically,  the  index  will,  of  course,  show  the  same  amount ; 
and,  consequently,  if  the  strength  of  the  horse  be  measured  by  attaching 
the  traces  to  one  of  these  steelyards,  the  number  of  pounds  indicated  on 
the  dial  will  be  the  exact  measure  of  the  strain  the  horse  exerts,  and  the 
amount  of  strain  is  called  his  *  force  of  traction/ 

Having  fixed  as  nearly  as  possible  the  meaning  of  these  terms,  which 
will  frequently  occur  in  the  course  of  our  progress,  we  shall  proceed  to  the 
division  of  the  subject. 

It  is  evident  that  there  are  three  distinct  agents  and  points  of  considera- 
tion in  the  operation  of  draught,  which  are  quite  independent  of  each 
other.  They  are — First,  the  moving  power  and  the  mode  of  applying  it ; 
Secondly,  the  vehicle  for  conveying  the  weight  to  be  moved ;  Thirdly,  the 
canal,  road,  or  railway,  or  what  may  be  generally  termed  the  channel  of 
conveyance. 

All  these  individually  anfiuence  the  amount  of  draught,  and  require 
separate  consideration  ;  but  the  mode  of  combining  these  different  agents 
has  also  a  material  effect  upon  the  result :  consequently,  they  must  be 
considered  in  relation  to  each  other;  and  to  obtain  the  maximum  useful 
effect,  with  the  greatest  economy,  in  the  employment  of  any  given  power, 
it  is  evidently  necessary  that  these  different  agents  should  not  only  each 
be  the  best  adapted  to  its  purpose,  and  perfect  to  the  greatest  possible 
degree,  but  also  that  they  should  all  be  combined  to  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. 

We  shall  proceed  at  once,  then,  to  examine  the  different  agents  now 
employed,  the  modes  of  applying  them,  and  the  proportionate  effects 
produced. 

And,  first,  with  regard  to  the  species  of  moving  power ; — 

This  may  be  of  two  kinds,  animal  and  mechanical. 

By  animal  power  we  mean  the  direct  application  of  the  strength  of  any 
animal  to  dragging  or  pulling,  as  in  the  simple  case  of  a  horse  dragging 
a  cart.  By  mechanical,  the  application  of  any  power  through  the  inter- 
vention of  machinery ;  the  source  of  power  in  this  latter  case  may,  how- 
ever, be  animal  strength,  or  a  purely  mechanical  agent,  as  a  steam- 
engine. 

The  latter  is  the  only  species  of  mechanical  power  which  it  has  been 
attempted  to  apply  practically  to  locomotion ;  and  therefore  that  alone  we 
propose  to  compare  with  the  animal  power. 

Now,  although  these  two  powers,  viz.,  simple  animal  power  and  the 
steam-engine,  may  in  most  instances  be  applied  so  as  to  produce  the  same 
effect,  and  may,  therefore,  to  a  superficial  observer  appear  similar,  yet  there 
do  exist  such  essential  differences  in  the  mode  of  action,  or  the  means 
by  which  the  effect  is  produced,  that  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the 
one  may  be  used,  wherein  the  other  may  be  totally  inapplicable. 

In  this  treatise,  draught  by  animal  power  is  indeed  the  principal  object 
of  consideration ;  but  as,  at  the  present  moment,  there  appears  to  be  a 
great  effort  making  to  supersede  animal  power  entirely  by  mechanical, — to 
dismiss  our  old  servant,  the  horse,  and  supply  his  place  by  the  steam- 
engine,  it  may  be  as  well,  in  justice  to  the  former,  to  say  a  few  words  in 
his  defence,  and^  to  take  a  rapid  and  general  view  of  the  dUt\^^g;s\^^c&&% 
features  of  the  two  agents. 
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(,To  enter  into  all  their  respective  merits,  and  to  weigh  their  comparatin 
advantages  under  all  circumstances,  would  involve  us  in  many  quesliom 
foreign  to  our  immediate  point  of  consideration,  and  would  embrace  sub* 
jects  which  may  supply  matter  for  future  consideration  well  worthy  of  our 
attention.  It  is  sufficient  for  our  present  purpose  to  show  that  there  still 
exist  great  objections  to  the  universal  application  of  machinery  to  draught, 
objections  which  do  not  equally  apply  to  the  use  of  animal  power ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  many  advantages  in  the  latter,  which  are 
not  yet  obtained  by  the  former ;  and  that  animal  power  contiaues,  for  all 
the  ordinary  purposes  of  traffic  upon  common  roads,  to  be  the  most  simple 
in  its  application,  and  certain  in  its  effect 

We  shall  confine  ourselves  particularly  to  the  consideration  of  that  pait 
of  the  question  which  relates  to  the  slow  transport  of  heavy  goods,  as  being 
the  most  important  branch  of  the  subject,  especially  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses. Economy  is,  of  course,  the  grand  desideratum  in  the  consideration 
of  this  question  ;  consequently,  the  comparative  expense  of  the  two  powers, 
supposing  them  for  the  moment  equally  convenient  and  applicable,  will 
first  demand  our  attention. 

A  difficulty  arises  here,  however,  from  the  want  of  a  certain  measure  o£ 
comparison.  The  power  of  a  one-horse  engine  is  by  no  means  exactly 
the  same  thing  as  that  of  a  horse.  As  we  have  before  stated,  the  mode  of 
applying  them  being  different,  the  variations  in  the  results  are  diflferent, 
and  consequently  the  effects  do  not  bear  a  constant  proportion  to  each 
other,  under  different  circumstances ;  we  must  therefore  be  careful  not  to 
fall  into  the  mistake  which  we  have  ourselves  pointed  out  as  a  very  com* 
mon  source  of  error,  viz.,  the  drawing  general  conclusions  from  data 
obtained  in  a  particular  case.  We  shall  take  the  power  of  the  horse,  and 
that  of  the  steam-engine  as  ascertained  practically  on  railways,  where  the 
effect  of  each  is  less  influenced  by  accidental  circumstances,  and  conse- 
quently can  be  better  ascertained  than  on  a  road.  We  shall  confine  our 
calculations  of  expense  to  this  particular  case,  and  then  endeavour  to 
discover  how  far  the  same  results  are  to  be  expected,  or  what  modifications 
are  likely  to  take  place,  and  what  alterations  are  to  be  made  in  the  results 
under  different  circumstances.  As  regards  the  first,  viz.,  the  comparative 
cost  of  animal  and  mechanical  power  on  a  railway,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  quote  the  words  of  the  late  Mr.  Tredgold  upon  this  subject,  and  we 
accordingly  extract  the  following  from  his  work  upon  Railways: — 

*  The  relative  expense  of  different  moving  powers  for  railways  is  an 
'  interesting  inquiry,  and  the  same  materials  being  necessary  to  estimate 
'  the  absolute  expense  for  any  time  or  place,  it  is  desirable  to  give  some 
'  particulars,  to  aid  the  researches  of  those  who  wish  to  make  such  com- 
parative estimates.    The  annual  expense  of  a  horse  depends  on-^ 

*  1.  The  interest  of  purchase-money 
'  2.  Decrease  of  value. 

*  3.  Hazard  of  loss. 

*  4.  Value  of  food. 

'  5.  Harness,  shoeing,  and  farriery. 

'  6.  Rent  of  stabling. 

'  7.  Expense  of  attendance. 

*  According  to  the  average  duration  of  a  horse  in  a  state  fit  for  labour, 
^  of  the  description  required  on  a  railway,  the  first  three  items  may  be 
'  estimated  at  one-fourth  of  the  purchase-money ;  the  food,  harness,  shoe* 

*  ing,  &c.,  included  in  the  4th,  5th,  and  6th,  will  most  likely  not  exceed 

*  40/.  per  annum,  nor  yet  be  much  short  of  that  amount ;  and  supposinff 
'  onemaa  to  attend  to  two  horses,  this  wovCLdadOilU^  VSU^Vi^bftVEtta's 
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'  Were  2s.  per  day ;  and,  'at  this  rate,  the  labour  of  a  horse  of  the  value  of 
*■  201.  would  cost  60/.  I2s.  per  year ;  or,  since  there  are  312  working  days 
'  in  the  year,  the  daily  expense  would  be  3s.  lOj^i.,  or  186  farthings, 

*  But  the  power  of  a  horse  is  about  1251b3.  when  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
^  three  miles  per  hour,  and  the  day's  work  eighteen  miles. 

*  The  annual  expense  of  a  high- pressure  locomotive  engine,  or  steam 

*  carriage,  consists  of — 

*  1.  The  interest  of  the  first  cost. 

*  2.  Decrease  of  value. 

^  3.  Hazard  of  accidents. 

*  4.  Value  of  coals  and  water. 

*  5.  Renewals  and  repairs. 

*  6.  Expense  of  attendance. 

*  It  is  difficult  to  procure  these  particulars  from  the  experience  of  those 
^  who  employ  engines  ;  we  will  therefore  annex,  by  way  of  example,  such 

*  sums  as  we  think  likely  to  cover  the  expense.      The  first  cost  of  the 

*  engine  and  its  carriage  may  be  stated  at  50^  per  horse  power,  and  its 

*  decrease  of  value  and  hazard  will  render  its  annual  expense  about  one- 

*  fifth  of  its  first  cost,  or  lOl,  per  annum  per  horse  power.  The  expense 
^  of  fuel  and  water  per  day  will  be  not  less  than  one  bushel  and  a  half  of 
'  coals  per  horse  power,  and  fourteen  cubic  feet  of  water ;  and,  taking  the 

*  coals  at  6d,  per  bushel,  and  the  water  and  loading  with  fuel  at  Sd.,  the 

*  annual  expense  will  be  15/.  I2i.;  the  renewals  and  repairs,  at  20  per 

*  cent,  on  the  first  cost,  will  be  10/.,  which  is  as  little  as  can  be  expected 
'  to  cover  them.     Attendance,  suppose  one  man  and  one  boy  for  each  six- 

*  horse  engine,  at  6s.  per  day,  or  Is.  per  day  for  each  horse  power,  or 

*  15/.  I2s.  per  annum ;  therefore  the  total  annual  expense  of  one-horse 

*  power  would  be  51/.  4«.,  or  158  farthings  per  day.*  This  power  ^is  equal 
to  a  force  of  traction  of  166flbs.  for  the  same  number  of  miles  per  day  as 
the  horse ;  but  from  this  gross  amount  of  power  we  must  deduct  that  neces- 
sary to  move  the  engine  with  its  supply  of  coals :  this  will  reduce  it  at 
least  to  1551b8. ;  consequently,  in  the  one  case  we  have  a  force  of  traction 
of  ld5lbs.,  at  an  expense  of  186  farthings,  and,  in  the  other,  a  force  of 
1551bs.  at  an  expense  of  158  farthings ;  and  reducing  them  both  to  one 
standard  quantity  of  work  done,  we  find  the  expense  of  the  horse  is 
^^s:  1.488,  and  of  the  locomotive  engine  1.019,  or  about  as  147  is  tot 
100.  In  this  case,  therefore,  there  appears  to  be  a  decided  economy  in 
the  use  of  the  steam-engine,  and  accordingly  its  application  has  become 
very  general,  and  is  becoming  more  so  every  day. 

Let  us  now  examine  what  alterations  are  requisite,  before  we  can  apply 
these  calculations  to  the  case  of  draught  upon  common  roads.  Supposing 
both  species  of  power  equally  convenient  and  applicable,  and  confining 
our  observations  merely  to  the  amount  of  power  and  proportionate  ex- 
pense. 

The  force  of  traction  of  the  horse,  and  the  yearly  cost,  will  remain  so 
nearly  the  same,  that  for  our  present  purpose  we  may  consider  them 
quite  unaltered.     Not  exactly  so  with  the  locomotive  engine. 

All  the  parts  of  the  machine  must  be  made  much  stronger  and  heavier, 
and  consequently  more  expensive  for  road  work  than  for  a  railway,  and, 
therefore,  the  first  cost  will  be  greater — the  wear  and  tear  will  also  be 
greater,  and  as  the  work  will  be  more  variable,  the  consumption  of  fuel 
will  be  increased  as  well  as  the  price,  which,  generally  speaking,  will  bei 
much  less  on  a  line  of  railway,  than  it  can  possibly  be  elsewhere. 

Still  all  these  circumstances  will  not  influence  the  result  so  much  a& 
the  InereMed  eflbct  of  the  weight  of  tl»  eti®s»,    03sv^  \«^^%;^  -fcSi^"<isx^^'«^^ 
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riage,  as  now  constructed,  the  force  of  traction  is  not  much  morelhan  y^ 
or  -j^^  of  the  weight  moved ;  consequently,  the  power  necessary  to  move  the 
engine  itself  is  not  very  considerable.  On  a  road,  however,  this  proportion 
is  materially  altered  ;  here  the  average  force  required  to  move  a  well-con- 
structed carriage  cannot  be'estimated  in  practice,  at  less,  even  when  the 
roads  are  in  good  repair,  than  -^ ;  the  engine,  according  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  best  locomotive  engines  now  in  use,  will  weigh,  with  its  car- 
riage and  fuel,  at  least  one-half  ton,  or  11201bs.  per  horse  power,  and  -^ 
of  1120  is  nearly  451bs.,  which  we  have  to  deduct  from  the  gross  power 
of  the  engine,  and  which  leaves  only  121|-lbs,  as  the  available  power. 
The  proportional  expense  of  the  horse  and  the  steam-engine  is  now  there- 
fore about  as  115  to  100,  and  this  without  taking  into  account  the  causes 
of  increased  expenditure  already  alluded  to  as  regards  the  prime  cost,  the 
repairs,  atid  the  consumption  of  fuel.  From  these  calculations  it  would 
appear,  that  even  if  mechanical  power  was  found  as  convenient  and 
applicable  in  practice  as  horse  power,  still  no  great  economy  can  be  expected 
from  the  employment,  upon  common  roads,  of  small  locomotive  engines, 
such  as  the  best  of  those  now  in  use,  and  known  to  the  public,  unless  it 
be  in  cases  where  other  means  may  fail  to  produce  some  particular  effect 
which  may  be  required  ;  if,  for  instance,  a  considerable  velocity  is  neces- 
sary, the  power  of  a  horse  is  very  nearly  exhausted  in  moving  his '  own 
body,  and  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  mechanical  agent,  in  which 
power  may  always  be  exchanged  for  a  proportional  velocity,  will  have 
some  advantages  on  a  very  good  road  which  in  fact  approaches  very 
nearly  to  a  railway.  But  in  every  case  in  which  velocity  is  not  a  prin- 
cipal object,  as  in  the  one  now  under  consideration,  and  where,  conse- 
quently, little  momentum  is  acquired,  and  frequent  though  slight  obstruc- 
tions occur,  'as  on  an  ordinary  road,  an  animal  appears  to  possess 
decided  advantages.  He  adapts  himself  admirably  to  the  work,  increas- 
ing or  diminishing  his  efforts  according  to  the  variations  of  the  draught, 
resting  himself,  as  it  were,  and  acquiring  vigour  where  his  utmost  strength 
is  not  called  for,  and  thus  becomes  enabled  to  make  exertions  far  beyond 
his  average  strength  where  any  impediment  or  obstruction  is  to  be  over- 
come. Indeed,  he  appears  rather  to  increase  the  average  effect  of  his 
powers  by  these  alternations  of  exertion  and  comparative  relaxation  ;  and 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  draught  will,  in  an  ordinary  road,  frequently 
vary  in  the  proportion  of  six  or  eight  to  one,  and  that  these  changes  may 
succeed  each  other  suddenly,  the  importance  of  such  an  accommodating 
faculty  will  be  immediately  appreciated. 

By  mechanical  power,  such  as  a  steam-engine  affords,  these  advantages 
are  not  easily  obtained.  Without  great  weight  or  rapid  motion  no  mo- 
mentum can  be  acquired ;  and  the  carriage  itself,  not  being  in  rapid 
motion,  and  the  necessary  economy  in  weight  precluding  the  use  of  a  fly- 
wheel, any  small  obstruction  will  check,  and  perhaps  totally  stop  the 
machine.  For  instance,  supposing  the  carriage  to  be  advancing  steadily 
under  the  effect  of  a  force  of  traction  of  5001bs.,  and  that  a  stone  or  rut 
suddenly  causes  a  resistance,  which  it  would  require  600  or  SOOlbs.  to 
overcome,  a  case  by  no  means  rare  even  on  tolerable  roads ;  if  the  impetus 
or  momentum  of  the  mass  be  not  sufficient  to  carry  it  over  this  obstruc- 
tion, the  machine  must  stop  until  some  increased  power  be  given  to  it. 

It  is  also  to  be  remembered,  that  what  we  are  accustomed,  in  practice, 
to  consider  as  the  average  power  of  a  horse,  is  the  average  excess  remain- 
ing over  and  above  that  necessary  to  carry  his  own  body ;  and  that  in  all 
ordinary  cases  he  is  able  to  maintain  and  continue  nearly  the  s^mie  exer- 
tions, although  the  comparative  draught  of  the  carriage  be  considerably 
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increased.  Thus,  if  the  road  be  sh'ghtly  muddy  or  sandy,' or  newly 
gravelled,  the  draught,  as  we  shall  see  more  accurately  laid  down  when 
we  come  to  the  subject  of  wheeled  carriages,  will  be  double  and  even  treble 
what  it  is  on  the  same  road  when  freed  from  dust  or  dirt ;  but  the  average 
power  of  the  horse  remains  nearly  the  same,  and,  practically  speaking, 
equal  under  both  circumstances ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  power  necessary  to 
move  the  weight  of  the  horse's  body,  which  forms  no  inconsiderable  por- 
tion of  his  whole  power,  is  not  materially  increased  by  a  state  of  road 
which  will  even  treble  the  draught  of  the  carriage ;  consequently,  the 
excess,  or  available  portion  of  his  power,  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  full 
benefit  of  it,  as  well  as  of  any  increased  exertions  of  the  animal,  is  felt  and 
is  applied  solely  to  dragging  the  load. 

Not  so  with  a  locomotive  steam-engine,  because  beyond  the  power 
necessary  to  perform  the  work  of  dragging  the  load,  an  additional  power 
must  be  provided  to  move  the  engine  itself.  In  other  words,  if  an  engine 
of  ten-horse  power  be  capable  of  dragging  a  certain  load,  the  weight  of 
this  engine  forming  a  portion  of  the  load  to  be  moved,  a  corresponding 
portion  of  the  power  is  unprofitably  absorbed  in  moving  it,  and  the  excess, 
or  reniaining  power,  is  alone  available  for  useful  purposes,  and  can  alone 
be  compared  to  the  animal  or  horse  power.  Now,  if  the  draught  is  aug- 
mented, as  we  have  just  supposed,  by  any  sand,  dirt,  or  roughness  of  the 
road,  or  any  other  impediment,  the  force  required  to  move  the  useless 
weight  (of  the  engine)  is  proportionally  increased ;  it  may  even,  as  we  have 
stated,  be  doubled  or  trebled  ;  and  the  whole  power  of  the  engine  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  surplus  or  remaining  portion  is  considerably  diminished, 
and  that  at  the  very  moment  when,  as  before  stated,  it  produces  only  one 
half  or  one-third  the  effect. 

■  Moreover,  if  at  any  part  of  the  road  a  power  equal  to  twenty  horses  is 
required^  the  engine,  as  regards  its  construction,  must  be  a  20-horse 
engine.  It  is  erroneous  to  suppose  that  a  steam-engine,  because  it  is  a 
high-pressure  engine,  can  therefore,  as  occasion  requires,  be  worked  for  any 
length  of  time  beyond  its  nominal  power,  by  merely  raising  the  steUm. 
Every  part  of  a  machine  is  calculated  and  arranged  for  a  certain  pressure 
and  corresponding  power,  and  that  is  the  real  power  of  it.  It  is  optional 
to  work  at  or  below  that  power,  but,  if  below,  it  will  be  to  a  disadvantage; 
and  the  bulk  and  weight  of  the  machine  will  be  as  great  as  if  it  were 
always  worked  to  its  full  extent,  and  both  have  to  be  carried  over  all  those 
parts  of  the  road  where  a  far  less  power  would  be  sufficient  The  velocity 
of  the  carriage  might  indeed  be  increased,  while  travelling  on  the  good  and 
level  portion  of  the  road,  but  these  alternations  in  the  speed  and  power 
cannot  be  effected  without  a  considerable  degree  of  complexity,  weight, 
and  expense  in  the  machinery,  and  as  we  are  confining  ourselves  to  the 
consideration  of  the  case  where  velocity  is  not  required,  and  might  even 
be  an  inconvenience,  the  excess  of  power  will  be  wasted. 

These  objections  to  the  use  of  mechanical  power,  in  certain  cases,  are 
pointed  out,  not  as  being  insurmountable  obstacles  to  the  use  of  machinery, 
but  as  serious  difficulties  which,  in  practice,  have  not  yet  been  overcome. 
In  fact,  there  is  not  at  present  any  practical  substitute  for  horse  power  on 
common  roads,  and  as  far  as  the  public  is  concerned  nothing  has  yet  been 
done.  We,  therefore,  must  consider  them  as  objections  remaining  to  be 
overcome ;  and  we  are  compelled  to  draw  the  conclusion,  that,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  animal  power  (always  confining  ourselves  to  the  question  of 
the  economical  transport  of  heavy  goods  upon  common  roads)  is  superior 
to  any  mechanical  agent^  and  that  beasts  of  draught,  and  particularly  <.\x<^ 
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horse,  are  not  only  the  most  ancient,  bui  itiU  lemaia  ths  mott  adfan. 
tageous  source  of  power. 

Xiong  esperience  haa  pointed  out  various  modes  of  applying  animal 
power;  but  it  is  frequently  ill  directed,  owing  to  the  want  of  an  ade* 
quale  knowledge  of  the  mechanical  structure  of  the  animal,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  exerts  his  strength. 

In  the  most  powerful  sleam-engine,  if  too  great  a  resistance  be  applied, 
or,  practically  speaking,  if  we  attempt  to  make  it  do  more  work  than  it  is 
calculated  for,  there  is  an  immediate  loss  of  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
diminution  of  velocity  caused  thereby ;  and  if  we  continue  to  oppose  a  atill 
greater  resistance,  we  reach  the  point  at  which  it  is  unable  to  orercome  it, 
and  it  ceases  to  produce  any  effect.  Again,  a  very  small  obstacle  may  be 
so  applied  as  greatly  to  impede  an  engine  of  considerable  power,  or  even 
to  atop  it  altogether.  The  power  of  an  en^ne  is  limited,  and  resistance 
must  always  be  proportioned  to  it ;  and  there  is  a  proportion  beyond  which 
it  is  useless  to  go,  end  less  than  which  would  not  absorb  the  whole  force. 
li'  An  animal  is  but  a  beautiful  piece  of  machinery,  and  although  perfect  in 
its  construction,  and  wonderfully  accommodating  in  its  movenienta,  it  stilt, 
like  the  engine,  has  a  limited  power,  and  has  its  peculiar  modes  of  action, 
its  strong  and  its  feeble  parts  ;  and  we  must  well  consider  its  structure,  to 
be  able  to  apply  the  resistance  in  that  degree,  and  in  that  manner  whidi 
shall  enaUe  it  to  produce  the  greatest  effect.  The  considertUion  of  the 
comparative  efiecla  nf  the  exertions  of  a  man  and  a  horse  will  at  ones 
exemplify  this,  and  lead  us  more  clearly  to  the  knowledge  of  the  peeuliai 
qualities  or  faculties  of  the  horse. 

^  If  a  horse  be  made  to  carry  a  heavy  weight  rapidly  up  a  ste^  ascent, 
or  if  a  man  be  employed  to  drag  slowly  a  heavy  carriage  along  a  rangfa 
raad,  the  strength  of  both  will  be  soon  exhausted,  and  litUe  effect  produced ; 
but  if  a  man  be  made  to  carry  a  weight  up  a  ladder,  and  if  a  horse  draw 
a  heavy  carriage  along  a  road,  they  will  each  produce  a  considerable  effect ; 
yet,  in  the  former  case,  the  horse  and  the  man  are  as  strong  aa  in  the 
latter,  but  Iheir  power  is  not  properly  applied,  and  is  consequently  wasted. 

These  different  results  are  easily  explained,  by  considering  the  mechanical 


The  action  of  pulling  is  e^ted  in  either  case  by  throwing  the  body 
forward  beyond  the  feet,  which  form  the  fulcrum,  and  allowing  the  weight 
of  the  body,  in  ita  tendency  to  descend,  to  act  against  the  re«sUnc« 
applied  horizontally,  and  drag  it  forward ;  as  the  resistance  yieUa,  the 
feet  are  carried  forward,  and  tile  action  renewed,  or  rather  continued. 

Let  A  {^.  l,)be  the  cenlreofgraTity,  or  the  point  in  which  the  whole  of 
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the  weight  of  the  body  may  be  supposed  to  be  accumulated,  and  B  the  ful- 
crum, or  point  of  resistance ;  AC  the  direction  of  the  power  to  be  overcome. 
If  the  legs  are  inflexible,  the  body,  acting  by  its  gravity,  tends  in  its 
descent  to  describe  a  circle  around  the  point  B,  but  is  opposed  by  the 
resistance  AC  ;  and  it  is  proved  by  the  law  of  the  resolution  of  forces,  that 
if  BD  be  drawn  parallel  to  AC,  the  lengths  of  the  lines  AD,  AB,  and  DB 
represent  respectively  the  proportions  between  the  weight  of  the  body,  the 
strain  upon  the  point  of  support,  and  the  effect  produced ;  that  is,  if  AD 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  then  AB  is  the  measure 
of  the  strain  upon  the  legs,  and  BD  or  AE  the  power  pulling  in  the  direc- 
tion of  AC. 

Consequently,  the  effect  increases  with  the  weight  of  the  body  and  the 
distance  which  it  is  thrown  beyond  the  feet,  and  is  limited  only  by  the 
capability  of  resistance  at  B,  or  the  muscular  strength  of  the  legs.  This 
is  evidently  the  case  in  practice ;  for  even  if  the  body  were  brought 
nearly  horizontal,  when  its  weight  Mrould  act  to  the  greatest  advantage, 
still,  if  the  legs  are  incapable  of  resisting  the  strain,  they  would  yield, 
and  no  efiect  be  produced.  In  a  man,  this  muscular  strength  of  the 
limbs  is  very  great,  and  he  can  lift  or  carry  immense  weights,  and 
ascend  easily,  even  loaded,  a  ladder ;  but  he  is  not  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  dragging :  as  his  own  weight  is  small  proportionably  to  his 
strength ;  and  the  centre  of  gravity  is  low,  and  by  the  construction  of 
bis  body,  cannot  be  thrown  far  beyond  the  fulcrum  at  his  feet;  con- 
sequently, however  capable  his  legs  may  be  of  resisting  a  great  strain, 
AE  remains  small,  and  his  muscular  force  is  not  advantageously  brought 
into  action. 

A  horse,  on  the  contrary,  by  the  formation  of  the  body,  can  relieve  his 
weight  partly  from  his  fore-legs;  and,  extending  his  hind  legs  as  in 
Jig.  2,  throw  the  centre  of  gravity  a  considerable  distance  in  front  of 
his  feet  B.  AE  is  here  proportionably  much  greater  than  in  the  former 
case,  and  the  whole  of  his  force  is,  therefore,  advantageously  employed. 
He  is  in  fact,  by  his  mechanical  construction,  a  beast  of  draught. 

The  same  train  of  reasoning  which  has  here  pointed  out  the  species  of 
work  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  different  structure  of  the  man  and  horse, 
if  continued  further,  will  now  serve  to  show  the  circumstances  under  which 
the  power  of  the  latter  is  best  applied,  and  the  greatest  effect  produced. 

We  shall  here  consider  both  the  quality  of  the  draught  and  the  degree. 
^'  And  first,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  although  the  weight  of  the  animal's 
body  is  the  immediate  cause  in  the  action  of  pulling,  yet,  as  before  stated, 
it  is  by  the  action  of  the  muscles  in  advancing  the  legs  and  raising  the 
body,   that  this  cause  is  constantly  renewed,  and  the  effort  continued. 
The  manner,  and  the  order  of  succession  in  which  a  horse  thus  lifts  and 
advances  his  legs  may,  of  course,  influence  the  movement  of  his  body, 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  examined  into :  accordingly  we  find  that  many 
writers  upon    draught  have  touched   upon    this   part  of  the  subject, 
but  they  appear  to  have  contented  themselves  with  inventing  in  their 
closet  the  manner  in  which  they  conceived  a  horse  must  have  moved  his 
Ic^,  rather  than  to  have  taken  the  trouble  to  go  out  of  doors  to  see 
what  really  did  take  place,  and,  consequently,   many  have  arrived  at 
erroneous  conclusions.      The  ancient  sculptors,   who  generally  studied 
nature  so  faithfully,  either  neglected  this  point,  or  otherwise  our  modern 
horses,  by  constant  artificial  training,  have  altered  their  step  :  for  we  find 
in  the  celebrated  frieze,  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  a  portion  of  whicU> 
UQw  in  England,  is  more  commonly  known  undec  th*  ikam&  ^i  ^Caa'^^^ 
nuurUeii  tbe  only  howfts  which  are  repr«»u^^  Uo^u^vVwx^  Xi^'^  ^«^ 
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legs  on  the  same  sMe  of  the  body  raised  at  once,  the  other  two  beiop  finn 
upon  the  frround — a  position  which  horses  of  the  present  day  neTer  assume 
while  trotting. 

In  ibe  case  of  these  relieToa,  it  is  true  that  there  are  only  four  hones, 
out  of  more  than  two  hundred,  which  are  in  the  action  of  trotting,  all  the 
others  being  represented  in  a  canter  or  gallop:  and  only  two  of  these 
four  are  entirely  in  the  for^round,  and  dbciuct  from  the  other  6gures. 
It  would  not  be  safe,  therefore,  to  draw  loo  general  a  conclusion  front  this 
example  alone  ;  but  we  have  another  decided  proof  of  the  remark  we 
have  made,  in  the  case  of  the  four  horses  of  the  church  of  St.  Marc  at 
Venice. 

Whether  this  was  then  the  mode  of  trotting  or  not,  it  is  certain  that  it 
is  never  seen  to  occur  in  nature  in  the  present  day ;  and  indeed  it  appears 
quite  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  balancing  of  the  body,  and  was, 
therefore,  more  probably  an  error  of  the  artist 

It  perhaps  may  have  been  found  difficult  or  troublesome  to  imtch  the 
movement  of  a  horse's  lesfs ;  but  a  very  litile  practice  wiil  enable  any  body 
lo  verify  what  we  are  about  to  state  :  l^  keeping  near  the  side  of  a  horse 
that  is  walking,  it  will  be  easily  seen  that,  immediately  after  the  raising  of 
either  of  the  hind  legs  from  the  ground,  the  fore  leg  of  the  corresponding 
side  is  also  rained,  so  that  the  latter  leaves  the  ground  just  before  the 
former  touches  it.  If  the  fore  legs  be  then  watched,  it  will  be  seen  that, 
immediately  after  the  movement  of  either  of  these,  the  hind  leg  upon  the 
opposite  side  is  put  in  action,  so  that  the  order  of  succession  appears  to 
be  in  walking,  as  numbered  in^^.  3. 


If  the  horse  be  now  examined  from  a  short  distance,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  when  he  is  walking  freely,  the  successive  movements  of  the  legs  are 
at  equal  intervals  of  time,  and  that  the  muscular  force  of  one  limb  only 
is  brought  into  action  at  the  same  moment  But  if  a  horse,  which  is 
I  dragging  a  load  with  some  considerable  exertion,  be  watched,  it  will  be 
Been  that  he  then  acts  longer  upon  his  legs,  and  allows  a  less  interval  of  | 
time  for  raising  and  advancing  them  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  the  regularily 
of  the  movement  is  generally  destroyed;  the  limbs  on  the  same  side 
generally  being  moved  more  simultaneously,  or  at  nearer  intervals  of 
time  than  those  at  the  opposite  comers:  thus,  the  muscular  forces  of  two 
limbs  are  always  acting  together,  the  movement  of  the  whole  body  is  less 
continued  and  uniform  thau  in  the  former  case;  but  each  impulse  is  more 
powerful,  and  a  resistance,  which  ^ou\d  be  1.00  5'[esi.\,  fox  Uie  muscles  of 
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one  leg,  is  overcome  by  the  united  exertion  of  two.  We  shall  point  out, 
hereafter,  the  necessity  of  attending  to  this  in  the  application  of  this  power 
to  draught. 

In  trotting,  the  action  is  of  course  quicker,  and  a  less  resistance  will, 
as  might  be  expected,  cause  the  horse  to  move  his  legs  at  two  intervals 
instead  of  at  four  equal  intervals  of  time :  indeed,  a  horse  accustomed 
to  go  in  harness  generally  acquires  the  habit  of  that  action.  There  is 
this  striking  difference  between  trotting  and  walking :  in  walking,  we  have 
seen  that  the  interval  between  the  movement  of  the  legs  on  the  same  side 
was  less  than  the  other  interval  of  time ;  in  trotting,  on  the  contrary,  the 
legs  situated  diagonally,  or  at  opposite  corners,  move  almost  simultaneously. 
Owing  to  the  velocity  and  the  momentum  which  the  body  acquires  in 
consequence  of  that  velocity,  in  trotting  fast,  the  successive  impulses  are 
less  distinctly  perceptible,  and  the  movement  more  continued  and  uniform 
than  in  a  slow  trot,  or  in  walking. 

In  galloping,  the  movement  is  totally  different :  the  fore  legs  are  thrown 
forward  nearly  simultaneously,  and  the  hind  legs  brought  up  quickly, 
and  nearly  together ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a  succession  of  leaps,  by  far  the 
greatest  interval  of  time  elapsing  while  the  legs  are  extended  after  the 
leap  is  taken :  this  is  the  position,  therefore,  which  catches  the  eye,  and 
which  must  be  represented  in  a  drawing  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  horse 
in  a  gallop,  although  it  is  the  moment  when  the  animal  is  making  ^no 
exertion. 

Tlie  canter  is  to  the  gallop  very  much  what  the  walk  is  to  the  trot, 
though  probably  a  more  artificial  pace.  The  exertion  is  much  less,  the 
spring  less  distant,  and  the  feet  come  to  the  ground  in  more  regular  suc- 
cession: it  is  a  pace  of  ease,  quite  inconsistent  with  any  exertion  of 
drstught. 

The  consequence  of  these  peculiar  movements  in  the  limbs  of  the 
animal  is,  that  a  succession  of  impulses  is  conveyed  to  the  body;  and 
when  the  movement  is  slow,  and  the  body  of  the  horse  does  not  acquire 
any  considerable  impetus  or  momentum,  the  resistance  should  be  such  as 
to  receive  each  of  these  impulses^  and  leave  the  horse  unrestrained  in  the 
intervals.  . 

It  must,  therefore,  be  a  rigid  resistance,  void  of  elasticity. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  a  constant,  unremitted  resistance. 

For  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that,  however  powerful  may  be  the  muscles 
of  a  limb,  they  must  not  be  kept  constantly  on  the  stretch.  Thus  we  feel 
even  more  fatigue  by  standing  than  by  walking,  because  one  particular  set 
of  muscles  is  then  kept  constantly  exerted.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  resistance  or  draught  must  not  be  perfectly  constant  but  should  afford 
frequent  opportunities  of  relaxing  the  efforts.  Neither  must  it  be  a  yield- 
ing resistance,  as  in  that  case  the  animal  could  not  make  any  great 
exertion  ;  for  if  he  applied  too  much  power,  he  would  be  liable  to  fall 
forward,  and  should  he  at  any  time  fall  short  of  the  necessary  exertion,  he 
would  be  drawn  back  by  the  strain,  and  it  would  require  a  considerable 
effort  to  restore  the  motion. 

If  a  horse  be  made  to  drag  a  rope  passing  over  a  pulley  and  descending 
into  a  well  with  a  certain  weight,  say  of  200  lbs.  attached  to  it,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  could  not  make  an  effort  greater  than  200 lbs.  without  instantly 
considerably  increasing  his  velocity,  which  would  be  a  waste  of  po^er ; 
nor  must  he  for  an  instant  relax  his  efforts,  or  fall  below  that  mark,  for  he 
would  then  be  unable  even  to  resist  the  pull,  and  would  be  overcome  by 
the  weight.  Such  an  extreme  case  as  this,  of  course,  is  not  likely  to  occui: 
often  in  practice,  but  the  disadvantage  of  the  principle  is  Qh\\»\v&« 
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An  arran^ment  of  this  sort  is,  indeed,  sometimes  made  use  of,  tot  raising 
the  earth  from  excavations,  or  the  materials  of  a  building ;  but  the  ^nertioii 
is  continued  only  for  a  few  seconds,  or  for  a  distance  of  not  more  than  ten 
or  twenty  yards  :  if  prolonged,  the  inconvenience  would  be  seriously  felt, 
as  it  is,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  towing  canal  boats ;  the  length  and  curve  of 
the  rope  give  an  elasticity  to  the  strain,  and  the  necessity  of  keeping  the 
rope  out  of  the  water,  or  firom  dragging  along  the  towing-path,  compels  the 
animal  to  keep  up  a  constant,  unremitted  pull,  and  that,  too,  in  an  oblique 
direction,  so  as  to  throw  him  into  an  unfavourable  position.  We  accord* 
ingly  find  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  average  work  of  a  horse  is 
equivalent  only  to  about  four-fiflhs  of  that  given  by  Smeaton,  Desaguil- 
Hers,  and  others,  who  estimated  the  power  of  the  horse  from  the  work  done 
in  a  horse-mill,  where  the  resistance  is  inelastic,  and  all  circumatances 
favourable,  with  the  exception  of  the  circular  path. 

The  disadvantage  of  this  kind  of  resistance  is  well  known  to  carmen, 
thoucrh  of  course  without  consideration  of  the  reason.  A  horse  is  sakl  to 
pull  better  when  he  is  close  to  his  work,  that  is  to  say,  when  he  is  attached 
at  once  to  the  body  to  be  moved,  because  every  exertion  he  makes  is 
then  communicated  at  once  to  the  mass ;  but  the  leader  of  a  team,  unless 
he  keeps  the  traces  constantly  on  the  stretch,  may  frequently  waste  a 
powerful  effort  without  producing  much  effect  upon  the  carriage. 

Another  inconvenience  resulting  from  harnessing  horses  in  a  team,  or 
one  before  the  other,  is,  that  the  leader,  by  tightening  the  traces,  is  con- 
tinually  relieving  the  strain  from  the  body  horse,  and  reciprocally  the  body 
horse  from  the  leader ;  so  that  these  horses  labour  under  all  the  disadvantages 
of  a  long,  elastic,  and  constantly  yielding  connexion  with  the  load,  which 
is  not  only  fatiguing  to  them,  but,  in  cases  where  the  resistance  is  variable^ 
prevents  the  full  and  united  effect  of  their  exertions  being  properly  com** 
municated  to  the  carriage.  For,  if  a  slight  obstacle,  as  a  rut  or  stone  in 
a  road,  checks  the  progress  of  the  vehicle,  the  shaft-horse  can  immediately 
throw  his  whole  weight  into  the  collar,  and  the  united  effect  of  his  strength 
and  impetus  is  conveyed  unimpaired  to  the  vehicle,  and  forces  it  over  the 
obstacle ;  but  if  any  elasticity  is  interposed  between  the  power  and  the 
resistance,  as  in  the  case  of  the  traces  of  the  leader  of  a  team,  the  whole, 
or  the  greater  part  of  the  effect  of  impetus  is  lost,  and  that  force,  which,  if 
concentrated  in  one  effort,  would  effect  the  object,  being  lengthened  into 
a  continued  and  comparatively  feeble  pull,  is  insufficient. 

If  we  wish  to  destroy  the  impetus  of  a  body  moving  with  violence,  we 
receive  it  with  a  yielding  resistance;  the  action  of  catching  a  cricket-ball 
exemplifies  this  perfectly ;  and  therefore,  if  the  full  effect  of  momentum  is 
wanted,  all  elasticity  in  the  direction  of  the  movement  should  be  avoided. 

We  have  entered  rather  fully  into  the  consideration  of  this  particular 
point,  because  the  principle  is  not  only  applicable  to  the  mode  of  commu- 
nicating the  immediate  action  of  the  moving  power,  but  will  be  found  also 
of  considerable  importance  when  we  arrive  at  the  subject  of  wheeUcaniages. 

A  consideration  of  these  various  points  brings  us  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  draught  ought  neither  to  be  constantly  uniform  or  without  remission, 
nor  yet  yielding  or  elastic :  sudden  shocks  or  violent  changes  in  the  velocity 
must  also  evidently  be  disadvantageous,  as  tending  to  distress  and  injure 
the  animal. 

Having  determined  upon  the  necessary  quality  of  the  resistance,  we  will 
proceed  to  examine  into  the  quantity  or  the  degree  of  resistance  or  draught, 
and  the  speed  best  adapted  to  the  exertion  of  the  animal  The  nsefiil  eflfect 
of*  horse,  or  the  work  done,  must  evidently  depend  upon  three  things,  nix. 
the  rate  at  iriiich  he  is^mad«  to  travel,  the  power  of  tractUm  he  can  exai. 
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and  the  number  of  hours  he  can  continue  to  work  daily  at  that  speed;  and 
where  there  is  no  fixed  condition  which  determines  any  one  of  these,  such 
as  a  particular  load  to  be  moved,  or  a  certain  velocity  which  it  is  desirable 
to  attain,  or  a  limited  time  to  perform  the  work  in,  then  the  object  must  be 
to  search  for  those  proportions  of  the  three  by  which,  at  the  end  of  the  day> 
the  greatest  quantity  of  work  shall  have  been  produced. 

With  respect  to  the  first  two,  viz,,  the  speed  and  power  exerted,  it  will  be 
obvious,  that  where  a  horse  travels  unloaded,  the  greatest  distance  he  can 
go  in  any  given  time  for  several  days  in  succession  without  injurious  fatigue, 
is  the  limit  of  his  velocity :  on  the  other  hand,  the  load  may  be  so  great, 
that  he  can  scarcely  put  it  in  motion — this  is  the  limit  of  his  power :  in 
both  cases,  the  useful  effect  is  nothing.  But  between  these  limits  of 
velocity  and  power,  there  is  a  proportion  which  affords  the  maximum 
quantity  of  effect,  and  which,  therefore^  must  be  the  most  advantageous  for 
the  application  of  horse-power. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  theorists,  and  the  theory  appears  to  be  supported 
by  experience,  that  the  velocity  corresponding  to  this  maximum,  or  that  at 
which  a  horse  working  continually  a  certain  number  of  hours  per  day  will 
do  the  most  work,  is  equal  to  half  the  extreme  or  limit  of  velocity  of  the 
same  horse  working  the  same  number  of  hours  unloaded ;  and  that  the 
force  of  traction  corresponding  to  this  speed,  is  equal  to  half  the  limit  of 
his  power.  For  instance,  if  six  hours  be  the  length  of  a  day's  work  de- 
cided upon,  and  if  a  horse  working  that  time  can  go  six  miles  per  hour 
unloaded,  and  therefore  producing  no  useful  effect,  and  supposing  the  limit 
of  power  of  the  same  horse  be  equal  to  250 lbs.,  it  is  found  that  he  will  do 
the  most  work  in  the  same  number  of  hours  when  drawing  a  load  at  the 
rate  of  half  six,  or  three  miles  per  hour ;  and  half  of  2B0  or  125  lbs.  will  be 
the  strain  corresponding  to  this  speed.  Our  next  step,  then,  must  be  to 
find  these  limits :  now,  the  limit  of  velocity  depends  upon  the  length  of 
time  during  which  the  speed  is  kept  up  ;  we  subjoin  therefore  a  table  de- 
duced from  experiments,  and  which  represents  the  proportion  of  the  duration 
of  labour  and  maximum  velocity  of  the  average  of  horses  accustomed  to 
tlielr  respective  velocities. 

HonxB. 

Duration  of  labour     ....  1        2        3        4        5        6        7        810 

'*SS^"^rW*'"°""^'^"1        l^i    »»*      8i      74      6i      6        5i      5J      4| 

This  within  the  range  here  given  may  be  considered  as  very  nearly  the  law 
of  decrease  of  speed  by  increased  duration  of  labour ;  and  at  the  first 
glance  we  see  the  great  advantage  of  reducing  the  speed  and  prolonging 
the  exertion.  There  are,  however,  many  causes  to  limit  the  duration  of  a 
day's  work  of  a  horse.  Tredgold,  in  his  work  on  Railways,  before  quoted, 
says :  '  The  time  assigned  for  the  day's  woirk  of  a  horse  is  usually  eight 
hours ;  but  it  is  certain,  from  experience,  that  some  advantage  is  gained  by 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour ;  and  we  have  observed,  that  a  horse  is  least 
injured  by  his  labour,  where  his  day's  work  is  performed  in  about  six 
hours ;  where  the  same  quantity  of  labour  is  performed  in  less  than  six 
hours,  the  over- exertion  in  time  shows  itself  in  stifiened  joints,  while  the 
wearying  effects  of  long-continued  action  become  apparent,  if  the  duration 
of  the  day's  work  be  prolonged  much  beyond  eight  hours.  Indeed,  under 
the  management  of  a  good  driver,  a  full  day's  work  may  be  completed  in 
the  time  before  mentioned—six  hours-— with  benefit  to  the  health  and 
yigour  of  the  animal.' 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  abandon  the  idea  of  improving  thft 
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health  of  the  animal,  or  of  rendering  his  business  a  pleasure  to  him — an 
attempt,  the  success  of  which  is,  we  should  think,  very  questionable,  and 
content  ourselves  with  endeavouring  to  check  the  barbarous  practice  of 
working  horses  to  death  either  by  overdriving  or  overloading  them  ;  and 
we  shall,  as  is  generally  the  case,  consult  our  own  interests  and  follow  the 
dictates  of  humanity  at  the  same  time,  by  not  injuring  so  useful  an  animal  : 
and  we  think  experience  proves  there  will  be  no  danger  of  doing  this  by 
working  eight  or  nine  hours  a  day.  By  referring  to  the  Table  above,  we 
see  that  the  maximum  velocity  of  the  average  of  horses  corresponding  to 
eight  hours'  work  is  five  miles  and  a  half  per  hour,  consequently,  the  rate 
at  which  he  would  travel  when  loaded  is  a  little  more  than  two  miles  and 
a  half  per  hour.  There  is  no  doubt  that  some  horses  could  conveniently 
travel  faster ;  but  as  the  speed  must  generally  be  governed  by  that  of  other 
horses,  the  average  is,  in  this  case,  the  rate  to  be  adopted.  The  force 
exerted  under  these  circumstances  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  horse, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  obtain  even  an  approximate  value  of  it,  unless  the 
experiment  be  made  upon  each  individual  horse :  it  is  fortunately,  however, 
of  no  great  consequence  in  practice,  because  if  we  feel  sure  that  we  are 
employing  all  the  power  we  can  command  to  the  greatest  advantage,  it  is 
not  of  any  very  great  importance  that  we  should  know  the  exact  afnouiU  of 
that  power. 

In  comparing  animal  horse- power  with  that  of  the  steam-engine,  we 
estimated  it  at  about  125  lbs.,  but  we  believe  that,  with  tolerably  good 
horses,  it  may  generally  be  taken  at  more  than  that. 

We  have  thus  far  confined  our  attention  to  the  cases  where  velocity,  as 
well  as  duration  of  labour,  was  left  to  choice  ;  this  is  far  from  being  always 
the  case.  In  stage-coaches,  or  other  conveyance  for  passengers,  speed  is 
absolutely  necessary,  and  it  only  remains  to  learn  how  that  speed  can  be 
obtained  with  the  greatest  economy.  The  following  Table,  extracted  from 
Tredgold,  will  show  the  great  reduction  in  the  effect  produced  by  increas'* 
ing  the  velocity. 

The  first  column  being  the  velocity  or  rate  per  hour,  continued  for  six 
hours  per  day ;  the  second  represents  the  force  of  traction  of  which  the 
animal  is  capable ;  and  the  third,  the  comparative  effects  produced.  A 
force  of  traction  of  125  lbs.  continued  for  six  hours  at  the  rate  of  three 
miles  per  hour  being  taken  as  the  standard,  and  considered  equal  to  the 
arbitrary  number  1000, 

Miles  per  hour.  Force  of  traction  in  lbs.  Effect  produced. 

2        ....        166       ....     888 


3 

H 

4 
5 


125  ....    1000 

104  ....     972 

83  ....      888 

62J  ....     750 

41f  ....      555 

36i  ....      500 


If,  however,  the'  hours  of  labour  be  lessened,  taking  the  velocity  corre- 
sponding to  the  greatest  useful  effect,  the  results  will  be  much  greater,  and 
the  velocity  may  be  raised  much  higher,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  followin<r 
Table.  "* 

Here  the  first  column  is  the  length  of  days'  work,  the  second  the  best 
velocity  corresponding  to  that  time,  or  half  the  limit  of  velocity  shown  in 
Table  (1),  and  the  third  column  the  comparative  effect  produced,  the  force 
of  traction  being  in  each  case  125  lbs. 
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Duration  of  labont  in  hours*  Velocity,  miles  per  hour.  Effect  produced. 

2  .  •  .  .  5i  .  .  .  .  578 

3  •  .  .  .  4J^  .  .  .  .  709 

4  •  •  •  •  3-^  •  •  •  •  813 

5  ...  *  Sj  .  .  .  •  909 

6  .  «  •  .  3  .  .  .  .  1000 

7  .  .  .  •  2i  .  .  .  .  1063 
:  8  .  .  .  .  2|  .  .  .  .  1110 

To  attain  higher  velocity,  it  is  necessary  still  further  to  reduce  the  load,  and 
the  next  Table  is  calculated  upon  the  supposition  of  the  strain  being  only 
one  half  the  last,  viz,,  62^  lbs ;  this  is  about  the  average  exertion  of  eacli 
horse  in  a  four-horse  heavy  stage-coach. 

Duration  of  labour, 

hours  per  day.  Velocity.  Effect  produced. 

4  .      .      .      .  5i  .      .      .      .  613 

3  .      .      .      .  6f  .      .      .      .  534 

2  .      .      .      .  7f  .      ,      .      .  434 

1  ....  11  ....  307 

In  mails  or  light  coaches,  where  ten,  eleven,  and  even  eleven  and  a  half 
Or  twelve  miles  an  hour  is  attained,  the  average  strain  of  each  horse  is 
barely  40  lbs.,  and  the  effect  produced^  or  value  of  work  done,  not  much 
more  than  one-half  the  above. 

It  must  be  remembered,  that  these  tables  are  all  calculated  upon  the 
supposition  of  the  road  being  good,  and  the  work  such  as  not  to  cause  any 
immediate  injury  to  the  animal,  and  is  adapted  only  to  the  average  quality 
of  horses.  They  are  not  therefore  at  once  applicable  as  data  for  calcu- 
lations in  all  ordinary  cases,  but  only  serve  to  shew  the  comparative  forces 
which  may  be  exerted  under  different  degrees  of  speed.  The  results  or 
effects  of  tliis  force  will  always  be  influenced  by  the  quality  of  the  resis- 
tance as  we  have  already  observed  in  the  cases  of  slow  travelling,  but  in 
rapid  travelling  the  power  is  much  more  expensive,  owing  to  the  great 
loss  which  we  see  by  the  tables  is  sustained  by  increased  velocity ;  and 
it  is,  therefore,  the  more  important  to  study  well  the  means  of  applying  the 
power  in  question. 

In  this  rapid  travelling,  the  bad  consequences  of  a  uniform  and  constant 
strain  is  still  more  felt  by  the  horses,  and  the  necessity  of  occasional  relief 
is  still  more  urgent  tlian  at  low  velocities.  It  is  universally  admitted  by 
horse  proprietors  and  postmasters,  whose  interests  make  them  peculiarly 
sensible  on  this  point,  that  a  flat  piece  of  road  is  more  destructive  of  horses 
than  the  same  length  of  road  where  gentle  rises  and  alternate  flat  and 
swelling  ground  occur ;  and  that  a  long  hill  is  easier  surmounted  where 
there  are  occasional  short  levels,  and  even  descents,  than  when  the  whole 
is  one  uniform  ascent. 

It  only  remains  for  us,  before  we  dismiss  the  subject  of  the  moving 
power,  to  consider  the  particular  mode  of  applying  it,  or  the  manner  of 
harnessing  the  horses. 

Under  this  head  comes  the  question  of  the  best  direction  of  the  traces, 
or,  as  it  has  generally,  but  less  clearly  been  called,  the  angle  of  inclination 
of  the  line  of  traction.  This  question  appears  to  have  been  always 
considered  one  of  great  importance :  the  point  has  been  frequently  dis- 
cussed, and  various  opinions  have  been  advanced ;  some  having  recom- 
mended it  to  be  horizontal,  others  inclined ;  and,  as  they  have  each  in 
•their  turn,  in  demonstrating  the  correctness  of  their  own  theor^^  v^^x^^ 
the  error  of  others,  there  can  be  no  presumpi\oiim\a^yja%NXvft^ 
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snii  in  taking  a  difTereut,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  more  flioiple  and  practiwl 
view  nf  the  case.  By  referring  to  a  figure  similar  to  that  by  which  we 
showed  the  mode  of  action  of  Ihe  horse  in  pulling,  we  see  that  if  AD 
represent  that  portion  of  his  whole  weight  which  is  relieved  from  his  fore- 
legs, and  AE  the  direction  of  the  traccE,  then-AF  is  the  measure  of  the 
horizontal  pull  upon  the  carriage.  Now,  -AF  bears  a  constant  propor- 
tion to  AB.  which  repreeenls  the  strain  upon  -thC'  legs  ;  and  AD  being 
constant,  AB,  and,  consequently,  AF,  increase  or- diminish  Hccording  as 
the  uigle  ADB  is  increased  or  diminished  :  that  is  to  say,  the  horizontal 
pull  applied  to  the  carriage  is  proportionate  to  the  strain  upon  the  legs  ; 
but  they  are  both  dependent  upon  the  angle  formed  by  the  traces,  increas- 
ing or  diminishin^raa  the  latter  are  inclined  downwards  or  upwards  from 
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the    collar ; 
wbether  the  traces  be 
inclined  upwards,   as 

Jig.  4,  or  downwards, 
as  Jig.  6,  or  whether 
the;  be  horizontal,  as 

Jig.  5,  makes  no  dif- 
ference in  the  manner 
of  pulling.  In  the  first 
case,  a  portion  of  the 
animal's  weight  ii 
borne  by  the  traces, 
and  is  transferred  by 
them  to  the  carriage. 
AF  is  here  small,  but 
the  strain  upon  the  legi 
AB,  is  also  proportion- 
ably  less  than  in  tb< 
second  case,  where  the 
traces  are  horizontal 
In  Jig,  6,  where  the 
traces  incline  down- 
wards, we  sea  that  the 
horizontal  force  AE 
is  much  more  con- 
siderable ;  but,  at  the 
same  time.  AB  is  in- 
creased, and  conse- 
quently the  muscular 
exertion  required  is 
the  legs  is  proportion- 
ably  great ;  in  fact,  here 
a  portion  of  the  weight 
of  the  load  is  trans- 
ferred to  hia  shoulders. 
The  comparative  ad- 
vantages, Uierefore,  of 
the  three,  do  not  fol- 
low any  general  rule, 
but  depend  simply 
upon  the  peculiar 
qualities  i£  the  parti- 


cmplo^ed,  and  tu"  itlitn*  ca^afailitieB  of  l^^-and  pvUngi 
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«r  the  proportion  existing  between  the  weight  of  his  body  and  his  muscu- 
lar strength.  To  render  this  more  clear  to  our  own  feelings,  we  will  put 
the  case  of  a  man.  We  have  already  seen  that  an  able-bodied  man  iB 
more  adapted  for  lifting  than  pulling ;  consequently,  in  his  case  it  would 
be  advantageous  to  throw  a  certain  portion  of  the  weight  upon  him,  by 
making  him  pull  upwards,  as  in  fig.  7,  or  what  we  are  more  accustomed 


to  see,  and  which  amounts  to  the  same  thing,  applying  his  strength  to  a 
wheelbarrow.  Jig*  8,  and  we  have  frequently  seen  an  ordinary  man  wheel 
600  lbs.  in  this  manner. 

If,  however,  we  take  a  person  accustomed  to  hard  work,  and  conse- 
quently not  so  strong  in  the  legs,  although  he  may  be  unable  even  to  lift 
die  wheelbarrow  which  the  other  moved  with  ease,  still  he  may,  by  push- 
ing horizontally,  put  in  motion  a  considerable  load ;  and  lastly,  in  the 
case  of  an  invalid  who  can  barely  carry  his  own  weight,  if  he  lean  on  the 
back  of  a  garden  chair,  he  will  not  only  walk  himself,  but  push  on  the 
chair ;  or  a  child  who  is  yet  too  weak  to  stand,  can,  if  part  of  his  weight 
be  supported  in  a  go-cart,  not  only  move  himself,  but  also  the  frame  which 
supports  him.  These  are  very  familiar  and  homely  comparisons,  but  they 
are  cases  exactly  similar  to  the  three  positions  of  the  traces ;  and  the 
argument  will  equally  apply  to  horses  as  to  men.  It  is  true,  we  rarely 
use  for  draught  a  horse  that  cannot  stand ;  but  the  case  is  very  possible 
that  a  large  heavy  horse,  otherwise  not  strong,  or  one  which  it  was  not 
desirable  to  fatigue,  might  pull  better  and  longer,  if  part  of  the  weight  was 
borne  upon  the  carriage,  or  if,  in  other  words,  the  traces  pulled  upwards. 
And  we  know  by  experience,  that  in  the  case  of  stage-coaches,  where, 
owing  to  the  speed,  the  weight  of  the  horse's  body  is  already  generally  a 
burden  to  him,  it  is  disadvantageous  to  increase  that  weight  by  inclining 
the  traces  much  downwards ;  on  the  contrary,  where  we  wish  to  obtain  the 
utmost  effect  of  a  powerful  horse,  or  of  a  horse  that  is  muscular,  but 
without  much  weight  forward,  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  augment  the 
effect  of  his  gravity  by  inclining  the  traces  even  as  much  as  15°,  or  about 
1  upon  3 ;  the  strain  upon  the  traces  will  be  then  considerably  increased, 
and  the  effect  augmented,  provided  always  that  he  is  able  to  exert  the 
necessary  strength  in  his  legs.  As  far,  therefore,  as  the  mere  force  of 
traction  is  concerned,  there  is  no  particular  angle  which  will  always  pro- 
duce the  greatest  effect — but  it  must  depend  upon  the  particular  capalHlity 
of  the  horse ;  and  this  in  its  turn  varies,  and  is  affected  by  circumstances  ; 
for  the  same  horse  that  upon  a  level  road  requires  no  addition  to  his  weight, 
might  be  materially  assisted  by  a  slight  addition  when  ascending  a  hili, 
If  not  continued  too  long ;  and  most  horses  would  be  benefited  consider- 
ably by  the  opposite  arrangement  in  a  descent,  that  is,  by  a  portion  of  theit 
weight  being  borne  up ;  they  should  at  leatt  ha^^uo  a<^<^^^Q^i^>^S3R^^^I:is^^'^ 
on  them  wMle  descending  a  bill. 
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There  is  a\sa  a  lime,  when  inciininjif  the  traces  downwards  is  almost  in- 
diaiwnsable :  it  is  when  dragging  a  four-wheeled  waggon  over  a  rou^ 
brolien  road.  If  the  front  wheel,  which  is  generally  small,  meets  with  an 
into  a  hole,  or  stopping  against  a  stone,  it  requires  no 
to  show,  that  a  force  pulling  upwards  in  the  direction 
A.B, Jig.  9,  will,  raise  the  whole  wheel  over  the 
obstacle  with  much  greater  facility  than  if  applied 
horizontally,  as  AC  :  this  is  the  only  circumstance, 
\  unconnected  with  the  horse,  that  ought  to  govern 
]  the  direction  of  the  traces,  and  the  degree  of 
:  inclination  here  must,  of  course,  atill  be 
proportioned  to  the  power  of  the  horse.  We  see 
therefore  that.  In  proportion  as  the  horse  is 
i  stronger,  or  tlial  we  are  disposed  to  make  him  exert  a  greater  eSbrt,  the 
traces  should  be  inclined  downwards  from  the  collar:  with  a  good  average 
horse,  perhaps  one-sixth  or  one-seventh  of  the  distance  from  the  collar  to  the 
extremity  ;  with  a  horse  of  inferior  capabilities,  arising  from  weakness  iu 
the  limbs,   and  not  want  of  weight,   or  with   an  ordinary  horse  wheu 

»;^avelling  above  six  miles  an  hour,  the  traces  should  be  nearer  the  borl- 
j^ontal  line,  except  when  the  circumstance  of  a  rougli  road,  before  alluded 
lo,  requires  some  modification  of  this.     To  be  able  to  apply  these  rules 
{^nerally  in  practice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  some  means  of  altering 
the  traces  while  on  the  road ;  as  we  have  stated  that  they  should  be  dil- 
fereully  arranged  according  as  tlie  road  is  level  or  rough,  or  ascending 
or  descending,  this  would  not  be  difficult  to  contrive,  and  has,  iudeed, 
been  suggested  by  some  writers  upon  this  subject ;  but  it  is  probable  that, 
except  in  stage- waggons,  where  the  same  carrii^e  goes  aloug-  a  great  ex- 
tent, and  consequent  variety  of  road,  it  will  be  sufficient  to    adjust  the 
traces  according  to  the  average  state  of  the  roads  in  the  neighbourhood ; 
^^      and  we  cannot  greatly  err,  if  we  bear  in  mind  that,  inclining  the  traces 
^^L    downwards  from  the  collar  to  the  carriages,  amounts  to  the  same  thing  as 
^^H  throwing  part  of  the  weight  of  the  loud  on  to  the  shatls,  a  thing  frequently 
^^B    done   in  two-wbeeled  carts,  and  a  manceuvre  which  all  good  carmeu 
^^"     Jcnow  how  to  put  in  practice.     The  impossibility  of  inclining  the  traces  of 
the   leaders,  owing  to  their  distance  from  the  carriage,  is  an  additional 
reason  to  those  given  before,  why  they  (the  leaders)  cannot,  when  re- 
quired, exert  such  an  effort  as  the  shaft-horse  or  wheeler ;  and  on  rough 
»"ross-roads,  is  a  great  argument  in  favour  of  harnessing  horses  abreast. 
Yet  what  can  he  more  contrary  to  the  rules  here  laid  down  than  the 
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injudicious  mode  frequently  adopted  in  harnessing  horses  ?  How  con- 
stantly do  we  see  the  efforts  of  horses  paralysed  by  misapplication  of  their 
respective  qualities  !  In  the  annexed  sketch,  {fig.  10,)  for  instance,  which 
represents  a  very  common  specimen  of  this,  the  light,  muscular,  little  horse, 
which  is  capable  of  considerable  exertion,  is  nearly  lifted  from  the  ground, 
and  prevented  from  making  any  exertion,  by  the  traces  leading  upwards  ; 
while  the  feeble  old  horse,  scarcely  capable  of  carrying  his  own  body,  is 
nearly  dragged  to  the  ground,  and  compelled  to  employ  his  whole  strength 
in  carrying  himself,  and  even  part  of  the  weight  of  the  leader ;  so  that  the 
strength  of  the  one  willing  to  work  is  not  employed,  and  the  other  is  so 
overloaded  as  to  be  useless. 

The  mode  of  attaching  the  traces  does  not  admit  of  much  variety.    The 
shoulders  have  always  been  made  use  of  for  this  purpose. 

•%•  1^*  Homer,  who  is  supposed  to  have  lived 

about  900  years  B.C.,  describes  very  mi- 
nutely, in  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  the  mode  of  harnessing  horses  at  the 
time  of  the  siege  of  Troy,  nearly  3000  years 
ago  ;  but  if  we  suppose  that  his  description 
was  taken  from  the  harness  in  use  in  his 
own  time,  it  is  still  referring  to  a  period 
about  twenty-seven  centuries  back. 

A  simple  strap,  formed  of  several  thick- 
nesses of  leather,  so  as  to  be  very  stiff,  and 
fitted  well  to  the  neck  and  shoulders,  served 
as  a  collar,  as  seen  at  A  A,  {figs,  11»  12.) 
A  second  strap,  B  B,  passed  round  the 
body,  and  was  attached  to  the  shoulder- 
strap  at  the  withers.  At  this  point  was  fixed  the  yoke,  C  C,  which  was 
fixed  to  the  pole. 

Fig,  12. 


A  pair  of  horses  were  thus  yoked  together,  without  traces  or  breechings, 
as  oxen  are  seen  at  the  present  time  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 

This  was  a  simple  arrangement,  but  by  no  means  a  bad  one ;  and  it 
would  appear  that  they  performed  all  the  manoeuvres  of  cavalry  with  cha- 
riots and  horses  thus  harnessed.  The  pair  yoked  to  the  pole  were  called 
yoked  horses ;  abreast  of  these  was  frequently  placed  what  was  called  an 
outer  horse,  with  a  simple  shoulder-strap  or  collar  FF,  and  a  single  trace, 
G  G,  passing  inside,  as  in  fig.  13.  Sometimes  there  were  two  oC  <?&«%«. 
horses,  one  on  each  side,  each  furnished  w\t\vYv\%  %Vc«^  ot  ^OX'w  ws^^Na^s*' 


These  straps,  if  well  fitted,  were  not  bad  ;  but  as  they  must  have  pressed 
In  Bome  degree  upon  the  throat,  they  could  not  be  equal  to  the  collar  of 
the'yoked  horses,  still  less  to  the  collar  at  present  used. 

In  more  modem  times  these  shoulder-straps  gave  place  to  (he  breast- 
■trap.  A  horse  can  no  doubt  exert  a  considerable  strain  against  such  a  strap, 
but  in  action  it  must  impede  the  movement  of  the  shoulder. 

In  some  parts  of  South  America  the  trace  is  fiied  to  the  pummel  of  the 
saddle,  which  in  its  turn  is  well  secured  to  the  horse  by  saddle-girths, 
breast- straps,  and  hreechings  ;  and  we  are  informed  that  horses  in  this 
manner  drag  very  considerable  loads.  It  resembles  completely  the  harness 
of  the  ancients,  with  the  addition  of  the  breechings.  It  is,  of  course,  a 
mere  temporary  arrangement,  convenient  only  as  requiring  no  preparation. 
The  trace  is,  in  &ct,  the  lasso  of  the  rider,  which  is  always  fastened  to  the 
saddle;  and  when  he  ha»  entangled  it  round  the  horns  of  a  bull,  or 
attached  it  to  anything  he  may  have  occasion  to  transport,  he  takes  one  or 
two  turns  of  the  thong  round  the  pummel  of  the  aaddie,  and  the  horse  will 
at  full  gallop  drag  the  load  after  him.  Here  the  load  being  generally  upon 
the  ground,  the  trace  must  incline  considerably  downwards;  and  this, 
added  to  the  weight  of  the  rider,  will  perhaps  account  in  some  degree  for 
the  extraordinary  effects  of  a  young  powerful  horse  goaded  to  the  utmost, 
and  continuing  the  exertion  only  for  a  short  time. 

A  gentleman  who  travelled  some  Ume  in  this  part  of  America,  and  fre- 
quently witnessed  the  practical  eBects  of  this  arrangement,  has  suggested 
the  propriety  of  introducing  it  into  the  artillery,  by  means  of  which  a 
number  of  horses  might  in  an  instant  be  attached  to  a  gun,  to  extricate  it 
from  any  heavy  or  broken  ground  in  which  it  might  be  entangled.  Cer- 
tainly, the  length  of  these  traces  would  enable  these  additional  horses  to 
secure  a  good  footing  ;  and  any  number  of  horses  might  thus  be  made  to 
Tend  their  assistance  in  time  of  need.  We  do  not  pretend,  however,  to 
judge  of  the  practical  utility  of  this  measure,  but  merely  recont  the  sug- 
(festion  of  another. 

.  The  collar  now  generally  used  is  an  improvement  upon  the  ajidwt 
aboiidei-Btnp  described  by  Homerj  and  it  is  prabably  the  best  poeaible 
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'  iBode  of  aitBGhmp  the  traccB  to  the  horses.  If  the  conneslon  is  made  at 
ihe  proper  place  on  the  collar,  the  latter  bears  flat  and  evenly  upon  the 
muscles  which  cover  the  collar-bone,  and  the  shoulders  of  the  horee  are 
feft  almost  as  free  in  their  action  as  if  the  collar  were  not  there.  About 
A,  (Jigs.  14,  1ft,)  ill  the  point  of  the  shoulder  where  the  trace  should 
come ;  and  a  little  inclioalion  downwards,  which  can  easily  be  eflected 
in  the  case  of  the  shaft-horse  by  the  shafts,  and  in  the  others  by  the  belly- 
tand  will,  if  necessary,  prevent  the  collar  rising  up,  and  inconvenienemir 
Ihe  throat  of  the  horse.  ** 

%■  14-  Fig.  15. 


Reflecting  upon  the  various  circumstances  which  we  hare  shown  to 
occur  in  the  application  of  animal  power,  and  the  various  conclusions  we 
have  drawn  while  considering  the  best  and  most  advantageous  application 
of  this  power — and  we  must  be  excused  the  frequent  repeti^on  of  the 
terms,  for  the  sake  of  Oie  clearness  gained  by  it — it  would  appear  that  the 
resistance  should  be  as  much  as  possible  rigid  and  inelastic,  so  as  to 
receive  immediately  and  unimpaired  the  direct  effects  of  the  slightly  irre- 
gular exertions  of  the  animal ;  that  this  resistance  should  not  be  such  as 
to  yield  directly  to  a  sudden  impulse ;  that  it  should  be  so  far  uniform  as 
to  be  free  from  violent  changes  or  sudden  shocks,  but  not  so  constant  as  to 
allow  of  nor  remission,  nor  of  those  alternations  of  exertion  and  comparative 
relaxation  which  we  have  stated  to  be  advantageous  to  the  perfect  deve- 
lopment of  animal  power. 

That,  as  regards  the  degree  of  resistance,  where  velocity  is  not  required, 
a  force  of  traction  of  from  lOOlbs.  to  12&tbs.,  or  even  l&Olba.*,  according 
to  the  strength  of  the  horse,  continued  for  eight  hours  a  day,  at  about  two 

■  He  load  vhkh  will  prodnee  tlii*  unmuit  of  drau^  will  be  deUnnined  «h«B  we 
eaanderthenibjeelofflMioad^oikQwqiulityofwhidin  will  btaeoi  tbat  thisaaiiilr 
depeudi. 
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and  a  half  to  three  miles  per  Imur,  is  the  best  proportion  of  quantity  and 
duration  of  labour;  thot  where  six  or  eight  miles  per  hour  is  required,  the 
duration  of  tlie  day's  work  should  be  shorteTied  to  five  or  six  hoiirs,  and 
the  draught  reduced  to  SOlhs.  or  lOOlba.  At  still  higher  velocities  the 
draught  must  not  exceed  501b9.  or  601bs.,  and  the  time  of  workinjf  two  or 
three  hours.  But  this  speed  can  only  be  attained  by  the  saerijicc  of  the 
horse ;  and  consequently  the  question  will  rj.lher  be  what  the  horse  is 
capable  of  doing  than  what  can  be  done  with  ecouomy ;  and  it  becomes  a 
matter  of  calculation  depending  altoffether  upon  the  first  cost  of  the  horse, 
and  the  profits  arising  from  his  employment. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  harnessinp;  the  horse,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  say  that  great  care  should  be  taken  in  fitting  the  collar  and  in  attaching 
the  traces  to  the  proper  point.  As  to  the  direction  of  the  traces,  it  must, 
as  we  have  shewn,  entirely  depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Where  the  draught  is  heavy  and  slow,  iflheroad  he  good,  the  traces  should 
be  nearly  horiaontal,  unless  the  journey  be  short,  or  the  traffic  be  only  in 
one  direction,  and  the  cart  return  empty,  or  unless  any  other  reason  render 
it  desirable  to  compel  the  horse  to  exert  himself  more  than  he  would  natur- 
ally do  ;  the  traces  should  then  be  inclined  downward  towards  the  carriage, 
with  an  inclination  perhaps  of  one  upon  fouTor  five,  provided  always  that  the 
horse  is  capable  of  continuing  the  exertion  which,  by  the  additional  load 
thrown  upon  his  shoulders,  he  is  thus  called  upon  to  make.  If,  in  the  same 
cnae  of  low  speed,  the  road  be  very  heavy,  or  broken  and  rough,  the  pro- 
portion of  draught  upon  each  horse  must  be  lessened,  but  the  traces 
'  oold  be  attached  still  lower  to  the  carriage,  at  a  slope  of  one  upon  three 

four,  by  which  much  greater  power  is  given  to  the  animal  to  drag  the 
load  over  any  obstruction. 

At  all  high  velocities,  the  traces  should  generally  be  horizontal.     The 

ses  of  rough  roads  or  powerful  horses  may  slightly  affect  this  arrange- 
nent,  as  at  low  velocities,  but  not  in  so  great  a  degree. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  examine  the  mode  in  which  these  conditions 

s  practically  to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  prin- 
_  ^ples  which  we  have  laid  down,  by  considering  the  subject  of  the  vehicles 
for  conveying  the  weight  (o  be  moved. 

Those  ill  present  use  are  boats,  as  canal  boats,  sledges,  and  wheeled 
carriages,  which  last  of  course  include  every  species  of  carriage,  whether 
waggon  or  cart,  heavy  or  light 

Canal  boats  and  canals  we  suspect  are  going  fast  out  of  use,  and  will 
very  shortly  give  place  entirely  to  railways  ;  but  still  it  must  be  many 
years  before  this  can  be  ellected;  and  in  the  mean  time,  the  produce  of 
the  most  extensive  manufactures  in  the  world,  and  the  supply  of  immense 
masBes  of  people,  will  be  transported  over  these  beautifully  smooth,  level, 
noiseless  roads ;  and,  even  if  their  beds  were  dry,  and  become  the  course 
of  railways  (an  event  which  may  perhaps  befall  some  of  them),  we  nnust, 
out  of  respect  for  the  extraordinary  benefits  we  have  derived  from  their 
assistance,  and  the  almost  incredible  eflect  they  have  produced  upon  the 
commerce  and  riches  of  the  country,  have  devoted  a  few  lines  to  that  part 
of  their  consideration  which  bears  upon  our  subject,  viz.,  the  draught  of 
canal  boats. 

The  great  advantage  in  the  transport  of  goods  by  water  conveyance,  is 
the  smallnesa  of  the  power  required.  A  body  floating  in  water  is  left  so 
very  free  in  its  movements,  that  motion  may  he  gradually  communicated 
to  it  by  any  power  however  small,  at  least  the  limit  is  very  far  removed ; 
but  although  a  very  slow  movement  may  thus  easily  be  obtained,  the 
slightest  increase  of  speed  causes  a  very  great  increase  of  resislauce. 
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The  resislance  to  abody  movinfi  in  a  fluid,  arises  principally  rrom  the 
striking  of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  ngainat  ttie  front  of  the  movinf;  body, 
60  Ihat  if  the  speed  of  the  vessel  be  increased,  not  only  does  it  encounter  a 
proportion  ably  greater  number  of  particles,  but  also  it  is  stnick  by  each 
with  a  force  proportionate  to  the  velocity,  and  consequently  the  reHiatance 
is  found  to  increase  as  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  thus,  if  the  speed  of  the 
vessel  be  trebled,  the  number  of  particles,  or  the  quantity  of  water  which  it 
meets  in  its  progress  for  a  certain  space  of  time,  is  trebled,  and  the  resis- 
tance of  each  particle  being  also  three  times  as  great,  owing  to  the  boats 
striking  it  with  treble  the  velocity,  the  united  effect  is  nine  times  as  great; 
therefore,  if  in  the  first  instance  it  required  one  ponnd  to  draw  the  vessel, 
it  would  now  require  nine,  but  nine  times  the  weight  or  resistance,  moved 
at  three  times  the  velocity,  will  require  twenty-seven  times  the  quantity  of 
power  in  action  ;  consequendy,  we  see  that  the  resistance  increases  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity,  and  the  power  required  to  be  exerted  for  a  given 
time  increases  as  the  cube  of  that  velocity. 

There  are  some  other  causes  of  resistance,  which  do  not  vary  in  this 
proportion,  but  at  moderate  velocities;  and  in  all  ordinary  cases  this  may 
be  considered  as  a  tolerable  approximation  to  the  real  law  of  the  increase, 
and  shows  at  once  tiie  impassibility  of  using  water  conveyance  where  speed 
is  required.  The  draught  of  an  ordinary  canal  boat,  at  the  velocity  of  2^ 
miles  [lerhour,  is  about  -^^  of  its  weight,  that  is  to  say,  a  canal  boat,  with 
its  load  weighing  33  tons,  or  73,920  lbs.,  is  moved  at  the  rate  mentioned, 
by  a  force  equivalent  lo  8«lbs.,  being  ^j^  part  of  the  load.  This  is  found 
by  Mr.  Bevan  to  be  the  result  upon  the  Grand  Junction  Canal,  and  a  force 
of  traction  of  SOlbs.,  is  here  found  to  be  equivalent  to  a  horse  power.  The 
average  power  of  an  ordinary  horse  is  certainly  rather  more ;  and  in  the 
commencement  of  this  paper,  we  menljoned  this  as  an  instance  of  a  small 
effect  being  produced,  most  probably  owing  to  the  peculiar  application  of 
the  power.  We  believe  it  to  be  the  case,  and  think  it  likely,  that  if  the 
disadvantages  liefore  alluded  lo,  arising  from  the  mode  of  applying  the 
power,  could  be  removed,  the  effect  might  be  raised  to  100  ibs,  or  120  lbs. 
of  traction,  and  consequently  the  load  moved  would  then  be  40  or  SO  tons ; 
this  is  an  increase  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

We  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  means  of  transport  employed 
on  land.  These  are  sledges,  rollers,  and  wheel  carriages.  The  order  in 
which  they  are  here  mentioned,  is  probably  that  in  which  they  were  in- 
vented or  tirst  employed.  A  sledge  is  certainly  the  rudest  and  most  pri- 
mitive form  of  vehicle  ;  the  wheeled  carriage,  and  even  the  placing  the  load 
itself  upon  rollers,  is  the  eflcct  of  a  much  more  advanced  state  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  is  proliahly  of  much  later  date  than  the  sledge. 

When  man  first  felt  tlie  necessity  or  the  desire  of  transporting  any  arti- 
cle from  one  spot  to  another,  he  doubtless  enrleavoured  to  lift  or  carry  it : 
if  it  proved  too  heavy  for  him  lo  carry,  he  would  naturally  endeavour  lo 
drag  it.  Here,  frequent  experiments  would  soon  show  him  how  much  less 
labour  was  required  lo  drag  a  body  with  a  smooth  surface  in  contact  with 
the  ground,  than  when  the  contrary  waa  the  case  ;  and  if  llie  body  to  be 
moved  did  not  itself  present  a  smooth  surface  on  any  of  its  sides,  but  was, 
on  the  contrary,  rough  and  angular  in  all  directions,  he  would  naturally  be 
led  to  interpose  between  it  and  the  ground  some  plane  surface  which 
should  prevent  the  angles  and  projections  of  the  body  from  entering  the 
ground  and  impeding  the  progress ;  and  we  may  presume  that  sledges  were 
thus  very  early  brought  into  use.  When  attempting  to  transport  still  heavier 
ises,  the  accidental  pressure  of  round  stones,  or  a  piece  of  timber,  me-i 
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have  «hown  the  ndvantftge  of  interposing  rolling  bodi^,  and  thus   ihay 
joUets  have  been  invented  and  first  brought  into  use. 

These  steps  appear  natural  and  likely  to  have  led  to  these  results  ;  they 
are  at  any  rate  sufficient  to  account  for  the  first  introduction  of  these  two 
means  of  facilitating  transport,  but  no  steps  of  this  kind  appear  capable  of 
leading  to  the  beautiful  yet  simple  contrivance  of  a  wheel. 

A  roller  is  by  no  means  an  imperfect  wheel,  as  it  may  at  first  appear  to 
be ;  they  have  nothing  in  common  but  their  rotatory  or  revolving  action,  but 
the  effect  of  this  motion  is  totally  different  in  the  two.  In  a  roller,  firiction 
is  avoided  altogether  by  it,  in  a  wheel  it  exists  as  completely  as  in  a  sledge^ 
but  the  sliding  surfaces  being  at  the  centre  of  the  wheel,  instead  of  on  the 
ground,  are  always  the  same,  and  being  under  control,  may  be  kept  in 
&at  state  which  shall  cause  as  litUe  friction  as  possible :  moreover,  the 
fHction  is  at  a  point  where  we  have  the  means  of  overcoming  it,  by  acting 
with  the  power  of  a  considerable  lever,  as  we  shall  hereafter  show. 

There  is,  indeed,  a  kind  of  roller,  which  partakes  somewhat  of  the  char 
iticter  of  the  wheel,  but  without  possessing  the  advantages  of  it 

This  species  of  roller  may  have  been  an  intermediate  step  between  the 
two,  and  we  shall  therefore  describe  it,  when  we  have  dismissed  the  subject 
of  sledges  and  rollers. 

In  England  sledges  are  at  the  present  time  very  little  in  use.  In  some 
commercial  towns  the  facility  with  which  bulky  and  heavy  articles  can  be 
placed  upon  them,  without  being  raised  to  the  height  of  a  cart,  has  caused 
them  still  to  be  employed,  but  even  in  these  cases,  they  are  in  general  used 
only  upon  the  pavement  where  the  friction  is  not  considerable,  and  for 
short  distances,  in  which  case  the  saving  of  labour,  in  loading  and  unload- 
ing, more  than  compensates  for  the  increase  of  power  absorbed  by  the 
draught.  Low-wheeled  trucks  would,  however,  in  these  cases  possess  the 
same  advantage,  and  might  be  substituted  for  them,  if  this  advantage  is  so 
indispensable :  for  agricultural  purposes  they  are  almost  become  obsolete, 
and  for  all  purposes  of  traffic  between  distant  points,  they  are  quite  aban« 
doned. 

It  is  only  in  the  North  of  England  and  in  some  parts  of  Cornwall,  that 
they  are  sometimes  used  in  farms,  but  wherever  good  roads  exist,  and  me- 
chanical arts  keep  pace  with  the  improvements  of  the  age,  they  have  given 
place  to  wheel  carriages.  An  examination  into  their  nature  and  action 
will  immediately  account  for  this. 

A  sledge  is  merely  a  frame,  generally  of  wood,  upon  which  the  load  is 
placed,  and  resting  at  once  upon  the  ground,  the  friction  between  the  under 
surface  of  the  sledge  and  the  ground  bears  a  considerable  proportion  to 
the  load  ;  but  if  the  ground  be  very  uneven  and  full  of  holes,  the  sledge,  by 
extending  over  a  great  surface,  avoids  the  holes,  and  slides  only  upon  the 
eminences,  which  being  naturally  the  stones  or  the  hard  portions  of  the 
ground,  cause  less  friction ;  on  such  a  road,  a  wheel  would  be  continually 
sinking  into  those  holes,  and  thus  oppose  considerable  resistance,  and 
would  also  expose  the  load  to  frequent  danger  of  upsetting. 

It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  over  broken  ground,  or  even  upon  a 
very  bad  uneven  road,  a  sledge  may  be  more  advantageous  than  wheels, 
and  its  extreme  simplicity  of  construction  renders  it  very  economical  as 
regards  first  cost ;  but  the  ground  must  indeed  be  very  bad,  or  the  country 
be  very  poor  and  little  cultivated,  where  the  formation  of  roads  would  not 
amply  repay  themselves  by  allowing  the  use  of  wheels ;  for  the  power  re* 
quir^  to  draw  a  loaded  sledge  will  be  at  least  four  or  five  times  greater 
than  that  required  for  an  equally  loaded  cart  upon  a  tolerably  good  road* 
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The  draught  of  a  sledge,  even  upon  the  pavement,  is  about  one-fifth  of 
the  load,  so  that  to  draw  a  ton  weight,  requires  a  force  of  traction  of  about 
four  hundred  weight ;  upon  roads  the  friction  will  be  much  greater  :  it  is 
difficult  to  state  its  amount,  as  it  must  depend  so  much  upon  the  nature  of 
the  ground,  but  with  the  load  before  mentioned,  mz.  one  ton,  the  force  of 
traction  will  probably  vary  from  five  to  seven,  hundred  weight:  over  a 
strong  rocky  surface  the  resistance  of  a  sledge  will  be  much  the  same  as 
on  pavement.  Its  use,  therefore,  must  be  confined  to  very  particular 
cases,  where  the  absence  of  roads,  or  the  want  of  means,  prevents  the 
adoption  of  more  improved  vehicles ;  and  these  cases  are  fortunately  too 
rare  in  England  to  render  it  worth  our  while  to  bestow  much  time  upon 
its  description. 

Sledges  are  generally  formed  of  two  longitudinal  pieces  of  timber,  four 
or  five  feet  apart,  with  their  lower  edges  shod  with  iron ;  and  transverse 
planks,  bolted  to  these,  form  the  floor,  and  they  are  thus  easily  constructed. 
The  traces  should  be  more  inclined  than  with  wheeled  carriages,  because 
the  friction  bearing  a  greater  proportion  to  the  load  it  is  more  advantageous 
to  throw  a  portion  of  that  load  upon  the  horse,  and  being  used  upon  uneven 
ground  it  is  more  important  to  be  able  to  lift  the  &ont  of  the  sledge 
over  obstacles. 

Although  ^  in  this  country  the  use  of  sledges  is  very  limited,  in  many 
parts  of  the  world  they  constitute  the  best,  and,  indeed,  the  only  means  of 
conveyance.  Upon  ice  the  friction  is  so  trifling  that  they  oppose  less 
resistance  even  than  wheels,  for  the  reasons  before  stated  of  their  covering 
a  larger  surface,  and  thereby  sliding  over  those  asperities  which  would 
impede  the  progress  of  a  wheel ;  upon  snow  the  advantage  is  still  ]more 
decided:  where  a  wheel  would  sink  a  considerable  depth  and  become 
almost  immoveable,  a  sledge  will  glide  upon  the  thin  frozen  crust  without 
leaving  a  trace,  and  with  an  ease  truly  wonderful.  In  all  cold  climates 
they  are  consequently  in  general  use  ;  and  the  depth  of  winter  is  there  the 
season  for  the  transport  of  merchandise. 

The  Esquimaux  with  their  dogs,  the  Laplanders  with  their  rein-deer,  and 
the  Russians  with  horses,  use  the  sledge  to  a  great  extent  in  the  winter, 
over  the  frozen  rivers  or  the  hard  snow. 

In  the  warm  climates,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  are  they  now  almost 
unknown,  but  the  records  which  refer  to  periods  so  far  removed  as  3000 
years  make  no  mention  of  such  conveyance. 

^  Rollers  come  next  under  consideration  ;  they  certainly  afford  the  means 
of  transporting  a  heavy  weight  upon  land  with  less  power  than  any  other 
means  with  which  we  are  acquainted ;  their  motion  is  not  necessarily 
attended  with  any  friction.  A  cylinder,  or  a  sphere,  can  roll  upon  a  plane 
without  any  rubbing  of  the  surfaces  whatever,  and  consequently  without 
firiction ;  and,  in  the  same  manner,  a  plane  will  roll  upon  this  roller  with- 
out friction :  in  practice,  this  is  more  or  less  the  case,  according  to  the 
perfection  of  workmanship  in  the  formation  of  the  rollers,  and,  if  the 
cylindrical,  the  care  with  which  they  are  placed  at  right  angles  to 
direction  at  which  they  are  to  move.  There  is  only  one  source  of  resistance 
which  is  inseparable  from  the  use  of  rollers,  viz,,  the  unevenness  of  the 
surfaces,  or  the  yieldings  of  the  material,  which  amounts  to  nearly  the 
same  thing. 

A  circle  resting  upon  a  straight  line  can  only  touch  it  in  a  single  point, 
and  the  contact  of  a  cylinder  with  a  plane  is  merely  a  line :  consequently, 
if  the  material  of  the  roller,  and  the^  surface  on  which  it  rolled,  were  per- 
fectly hard  and  inelastic,  such  would  be  their  contact,  whatever  weight 
might  be  placed  upon  the  roller. 
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But  in  practice  no  such  materuti  can  be 
ohtaineil,  nnil  rollers,  on  tlie  contrary,  art  ge- 
nerally made  of  ivood,  and  nheii  loaded  Ihey 
must  yield  untilthe  surface  A  B^/tg.  16,  is  pro- 
[lortionate  to  the  pressure.  Still,  if  the  sub- 
stance were  periecOy  elastic,  tbat  is  to  say,  if 
it  would,  return  to  its  original  form  with  the 
Bame  force  and  velocity  which  were  required 
to  distort  it,  this  alteration  would  not  cause 
any  resistance  ;  the  elasticity  at  E  would  tend 
to  raise  the  hack  of  the  roller  with  a  force 
li  E,  fig.  17,  equal  to,  and  exactly  similar,  but 
opposite  to  C  B,  and  would  cnasequently 


L 

^^^^r  ^^^^^^^^         ^^^  most  hard  substances  possess  this  quality 

^^^^  '■j^^^^^^^—     to  some  extent;  consequently,  when  the  load 

^^^K  /  \  b  not  sufficient  to  crush  tht  materials,  the 

^^^^L  /  \        resistance  is  not  much  increased  by  even  a 

^^^B  C  D        considerable    yielding;, — provided   this   yield- 

^^^Efng,  ns  wc  before  said,  arises  from  elasticity.     Thus,  if  a  bladder  be  filled 

^^BVwilh  air  and  used  as  a  roller,  the  resistance  will  not  be  p^reater  than  if  a 

^^^    perfect  and  hard  cylinder  were  employed,  although  the   bladder  may  be 

ijeariy  flaltencd   under    the    weighty — but   the     permanent    compression 

of  the  roller  and  the  crusbini;    of  dust  or  other  extraneous  substances 

lying  in   the   way  are   the  great  impediments  to  its   movement;   these 

constitute  a  resistance  in  the  direction  B  C,  which  is  not  counterbalanced 

by  any  force  arising  from  elasticity  on  the  opposite  side.     The  effect  of 

this  resistance  is  dependent  upon  the  diameter  of  the  roller,  diminishing 

when  the  latter  is  increased,  though  not  in  so  rapid  a  proportion. 

"    '     "     a  horizontal  force  P  be  applied  at  G,Jig.  18  ;  if 
au  obstacle  be  placed  at  E,  the  force  P  will 
tend  to  push  the  roller  over  the  obstacle, 
TT     and  will  act  with  a  lever  equal  to  G  F, 
and  for  all  small  obstacles  G  F  may    be 
considered  equal  to  GD  tbe  diameter.    The 
weight  upon  the  roller  pressing  it  down, 
acts  with  a  lever  equal  to  E  F ;  but  E  F 
is   equal  to  V  G  F,    x  </FD;  therefore 
E  T,  which  is  equal  to  F  D,  remaining  con- 
stant, and  the  diameter  being  increased, 
EF  increases  only  as  the  square  root  of 
diameter,  and  consequently  the  force  ne- 
sely  as  the  square  root  of  Ihediameter; 
"ameler,  the  resistance 


If  AB  C  be  a  circle,  1 

Fig.  18.   __ 


BceEsary  to  advance  the  roller  is  ij 

pihat  is  lo  say,  if  a  roller  be  increased  four  ti 


ising  from  the 
EtH-  i,  and  if  ii 
|«qual  to  -— -  or  f 


V  under  consideration  will  be  reduced  to 


1 
increased  nine  times  in  diameter,  the  resistance  will  be  only 
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This  being  the  only  source  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  a  roller,  it  will 
lily  be  conceived  that,  in  practice,  by  laying  a  plank,  or  any  other  plane 
face,  upon  the  ground,  and  preparing  in  tike  manner  the  lower  surface 
the  hoAy  to  be  moved,  and  interposing  rollers  between  the  two,  a  Terr 
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great  weight  may  be  moved  with  comparatively  small  power;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  is  a  serious  practical  inconvenience  attending'  the  use  of 
a  roller,  which  prevents  its  adoption  except  in  very  particular  cases. 

A  weight  moved  upon  rollers  proceeds  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  roller,  for  if 
Fig.  19.  G,fig- 19.  be  the  centre  of  the  roller,  D  the  point 

\ff  of  contact  with  the  ground,  and  E  that  with  the 

weight  to  be  moved,  and  W  the  weight,  if  this 
weight  be  put  in  motion,  the  point  D  is  for  an 
instant  stationary,  since  it  is  in  close  contact 
with  the  ground.  The  diameter  E  C  D  moves, 
therefore,  round  the  point  D  as  a  centre,  and, 
consequently,  E  being  twice  as  far  from  D  as 
C  is,  describes  E  e  twice  as  great  a  distance  as 
C  c ;  fresh  points  are  now  brought  to  the  summit 
and  in  contact  with  the  ground,  and  again  the 
latter  is  stationary,  while  the  former  moves 
twice  the  distance  which  the  point  C  does.  The 
summit,  therefore,  or  that  point  which  is  in  immediate  contact  with  the 
weight,  always  moves  with  twice  the  velocity  of  the  centre  of  the  roller ; 
but  the  velocity  of  the  centre  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  roller,  and  the 
velocity  of  the  point  E,  which  is  in  contact  with,  and  is  moved  by,  the 
weight,  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  weight  moved ;  therefore,  as  the  weight 
IS  forced  forward,  it  moves  at  twice  the  rate  of  the  roller,  it  will  gain  upon 
the  rollers,  and  others  must  be  continually  supplied  in  front— an  incon- 
venience  much  felt  in  practice. 

This  confines  the  use  of  the  roller  to  cases  where  the  distance  is  very 
short,  or  where  the  weight  conveyed  is  exceedingly  great,  and  reduction 
in  the  resistance  of  more  importance  than  the  inconvenience  alluded  to. 

The  most  remarkable  instance  of  the  application  of  rollers  is  the  trans- 
port of  the  rock  which  now  serves  as  the  pedestal  of  the  equestrian  statue 
of  Peter  the  Great  at  St.  Petersburgh. 

Fig.  JO.  Fig.  21. 


This  rock,  a  single  block  of  granite,  was  discovered  in  the  centre  of  a 
bog,  four  miles  from  the  waterside ;  it  weighed,  after  beiug  cut  into  a 
convenient  shape,  1217  tons.  Notwithstanding  its  enormous  weight  it 
waa  raised  and  turned  upon  its  side,  aud-  placed  upon  a  frame.  A  road 
was  made  across  the  bog,  and  a  timber  railway  laid  down;  the  whole  was 
then  left  till  the  depth  of  winter,  wten  the  \io%%'i  ^vaMsift.  ■«»»  Ss-anKa. 
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and  the  operations  then  commenced.     The  railway  cotisisted  of  two  lines 
of  timber  aaaa,  (figs.  20,  21,  22,)  furnished  with  hard  metal  grooves; 
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similar  and  corresponding  metal  grooves  were  fixed  to  the  under  side  of  the 
sledge,  and  between  these  grooves  were  placed  the  rollers,  which  were 
spheres  of  hard  brass,  about  six  inches  diameter.  The  impossibility  of  con- 
fining cylindrical  rollers  to  a  perfectly  parallel  direction,  and  without  which 
the  friction  would  have  been  considerable,  i'endered  the  adoption  of  sphe- 
rical rollers  or  balls  running  in  a  groove  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  otherwise 
the  small  surface  upon  which  they  can  bear,  and  the  consequent  danger  of 
crushing,  or  at  least  flattening  that  surface,  is  a  serious  objection  to  spheres: 
once  placed  upon  the  rollers,  it  was  drawn  by  means  of  capstans.  The 
resistance  does  not  appear  to  have  been  great,  considering  the  enormous 
weight,  since  sixty  men  at  the  capstans  with  treble  purchase  blocks  moved 
it  with  ease. 

The  transport  of  this  enormous  rock  under  such  disadvantageous  cir- 
cumstances of  country,  over  a  distance  of  four  miles,  and  its  subsequent 
passage  of  thirteen  miles  by  water  in  a  vast  cassoon  or  vessel  constructed  for 
the  purpose,  was  a  work  surpassing  anything  of  the  sort  attempted  by  the 
ancients,  and,  indeed,  in  modern  times  the  only  thing  which  can  be  com- 
pared to  it  is  the  dragging  a  ship  of  the  line  up  a  sh*p  ;  the  weight  is  in 
this  case  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  rock,  but  the  distance  traversed 
is  short,  and  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  much  less.  A  plane  of  inclined 
timber  is  prepared  and  well  greased ;  a  frame  of  wood,  technically  called 
a  cradle,  is  fixed  under  the  vessel,  it  is  floated  on  to  the  inclined  plane 
and  drawn  up  by  the  united  efforts  of  a  number  of  well-manned  capstans, 
with  powerful  tackle:  in  this  case  no  rollers  are  used;  it  is  a  sledge,  the 
surface  being  well  covered  with  grease  to  lessen  the  friction. 

We  have  stated  that  there  was  a  particular  construction  of  roller  which 
might  be  considered,  as  regards  its  form  merely,   an  intermediate  step 
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between  the  roller  and  the  wheeL 
It  consists  of  a  roller  with  the 
diameter  of  the  extremities  in- 
creased as  in  Jig  23 ;  the  only 
advantage  of  this  roller  is  that 
the  body  rests  upon  the  small 
V«iXt  of  the  roller*  see  fig.  24,  and 
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^.  24.  when    put  in   motion,  '  will   not 

gain  ao  rapidly  on  the  rollera  ;  or 

in   other   words,  the    roller   will 

move   with    more   than  half  the 

velocity  of  the  body,    A  mere  ini 

spectioD   of  fig.  25,  is   Eufficient 

to  shew  that  the  velocity  of  the 

centre,  C,  will  be  to  that  of  the 

body  resting  on   the  point  B,  aa 

^3'  25.  C  D  to  B  D,  so  that  if  the  ends  of 

^^^^^^m^^^^^       ^^  rollers  are  twice  the  size  of 

^■■nH|^^^^H|       the  intermediate  part,  CD  will  be 

I^KH^HKB^H       equal  to  two  thirds  of  B  D,  and 

SBHHPB'^B       tlic  roller  will  move  at  two-thirds 

/       jBrofc        \  of  the  rate  of  the  body;  a  less 

I        fjj^P        j  number  of  rollers  are  therefore 

\      ^^ra        /  required,   and  the    resistance   is 

V^       T**      y  somewhat  diminished  by  having 

^---|  -^ larger  rollers  in  contact  with  the 

"  ground. 

In  using  a  roller  of  this  sort,  the  idea  may  have  struck  the  workman,  or 
it  may  have  occurred  accidentally,  to  confine  the  spindle  of  the  roller,  and 
compel  it  to  move  with  the  body ;  and  thus  a  clumsy  pair  of  wheels,  fixed 
to  a  spindle,  would  have  resulted  Irom  his  experiment.  Such  a  supposition 
is  quite  gratuitous,  as  we  have  no  record  of  any  such  contrivance  having 
existed  before  wheels  were  made ;  indeed  it  is  inferior  both  to  the  roller 
arid  the  wheel :  the  only  argument  in  favour  of  such  a  theory  is,  that 
rollers  of  this  sort  have  been  employed  in  comparatively  modern  times. 

At  Rome,  in  1588,  an  obelisk,  90  feet  high,  of  a  single  block  of  stone, 
weighing  upwards  of  160  tons,  and  which  had  originally  been  brought 
from  Egypt,  was  removed  from  one  square,  in  which  it  stood,  to  another  in 
the  Vatican,  and  there  again  erected  in  the  spot  where  it  now  is. 

In  dragging  this  through  the  streets  of  Rome,  it  was  fixed  in  a  strong 
frame  of  wood,  which  rested  upon  a  smaller  Irame,  which  were  fur- 
nished each  with  a  pair  of  rollers,  or  spindles,  of  the  form  above  referred 
to  ;  they  were  turned  by  capstan  bars :  indeed  they  cannot  be  better 
described  than'  by  stating  that  they  resembled  exactly  the  naves  of  a  pair 
of  cart  wheels  (all  the  spokes  being  removed),  and  fixed  to  a  wooden  aile. 
If  a  heavy  waggon  lay  upon  a  pair  of  these,  we  can  conceive  that  by 
putting  bars  Into  the  mortices  of  the  naves,  we  couid  force  them  round, 
and  thus  advance  the  waggon  ;  but  the  resistance  would  evidently  be  greater 
than  if  either  rollers  or  wheels  were  employed. 

All  the  difficulties  incidental  to  the  use  of  the  roller  appear  to  be  aur* 
mounted,  and  all  objections  met,  by  the  contrivance  of  the  wheel. 

The  wheel  being  attached  to  the  load,  or  to  the  carriage  which  contains 
it,  moves  with  it,  ia  part  of  the  machine,  and  consequently  as  we  require 
only  the  number  of  wheels  immediately  necessary  for  the  support  of  the 
load,  we  can  afford  to  construct  them  of  those  dimensions  and  materials 
beat  suited  to  the  purpose.  By  increasing  their  diameter,  we  are  enabled 
to  surmount  impediments  with  much  greater  facility,  as  we  have  shewn  in 
the  case  of  the  roller ;  and  although  there  is  a  resistance  arising  from 
friction  at  the  axle,  which  does  not  exist  in  the  roller,  yet  this  may  be  so 
reduced,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of  the  wheel,  as  to  form  an  in- 
considerable part  of  the  whole  resiatance,  or  draught  of  the  carriage. 

Of  the  firat  iptroductioa  of  the  wtM«l  ym  ^"^^  wi  t«»n&.  -^f»^K«w> 
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The  principle  appears  to  iis  so  simple  as  to  have  been  necessarily  tb» 
result  of  pure  iuveiilion,  almost  inspiration ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  ia 
so  exceedingly  effective  and  perfect,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  improvement. 

The  great  antiquity  of  wheeled  carriaKea  or  chariots  precludes  all  hopes 
of  discovering  their  origin.  About  fifteen  hundred  years  before  the 
Christian  era  they  appear  to  have  been  in  common  use  amoagst  the 
Egyptians  in  the  warfare.  Pharaoh  despatched  six  hundred  chosen  chariots 
in  pursuit  of  the  Israelites,  immediately  thai  he  was  informed  of  their 
escape,  while  the  rest  of  the  army  followed  with  all  the  chariots  of  Egypt: 
here,  therefore,  they  were  in  constant  use,  and  serving  as  the  cavalry  of 
the  present  day. 

Moreover  the  oldest  records  which  enter  into  any  detail  of  their  con- 
struction described  them  in  a  very  forward  and  perfect  state. 
"  At  the  sie^e  of  Troy,  nearly  three  thousand  years  ago,  they  formed, 
according  to  Homer,  the  cavalry  of  the  Greeks  and  Trojans ;  anii  every 
oihcer  or  hero  of  good  blood  possessed,  at  least,  a  pair  of  horses  and  a 
charioteer. 

These  chariots  being  built  to  run  over  broken  ground,  where  no  roads 
existed,  were  made  low  and  broad,  and  they  were  by  no  means  badly 
contrived  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  intended;  the  wheels 
were  constructed  with  a  nave  and  spokes,  felloes  and  tires;  and  the  pole,  a, 
appears  to  have  been  fixed  on  the  axle-tree,  6,  in  the  manner  shewn  lajig. 
26.     The  body  of  the  chariot  was  placed  upon  this  frame.     The  team 
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'generally  consisted,  as  we  have  before  stated,  of  a  pair  of  horses, 
stlBclied  to  the  pole ;  six  and  even  a  greater  number  of  horses  were,  how 
ever,  frequently  harnessed  abreast,  but  in  that  case  a  second  pole  was  ge- 
nerally affixed  to  the  axlctree,  so  as  to  have  a  pair  of  horses  attached  to 
each  pole,  and  the  axletrccs  themselves  were  always  made  nearly  an  long 
as  the  whole  width  occupied  by  the  horses. 

They  appear  to  have  had  light  chariots  for  more  domestic  purposes,  and 
four-wheeled  carriages  for  conveyance  of  heavy  goods ;  and  certainly  King 
Friam,  when  he  went  to  the  Grecian  camp  to  ransom  the  body  of  his  son 
Hector,  travelled  with  some  degree  of  comlbrt  and  luxury ;  he  rode  himself 
in  a.  beautiful  new  biiiil  iratxllijig  carriage,  drawn  by  favourite  horses. 
while  the  treasures,  intended  as  a  ransom,  were  conveyed  in  a  four-wlieeled 
waggon  drawn  by  mulea.  All  these  details,  as  well  as  the  mode  of  har- 
nessing the  horses,  which  operation,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  performed 
by  Priam  himself  and  bis  sous,  are  fully  described  in  the  twenty-fourth 
book  of  the  Iliad. 

That  Homer  was  well  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  the  spoked 
wheel  running  fi'eely  upon  the  axletree,  and,  perhaps,  even  with  the  mode 
of  hanging  the  body  of  the  carriages  upon  straps  for  springs,  iu  the  same 
manner  as  the  public  coaches  are  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  France,  and 
:0vea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paiis,  \s>  evident,  from  the  passage  in  which 
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he  describes  Juno's  chariot.  He  there'  says,  while  Juno  wsEs  putting  the 
golden  bits  to  the  horses,  Hebe  fastened  on  the  wheels  to  the  iron  axles. 
'  These  wheels  had  eight  brazen  spokes,  and  the  felloes  were  of  gold, 
and  the  tires  of  brass.' — '  The  seat  was  fastened  with  gold  and  silver 
cords.' 

This,  of  course,  gives  us  Homer's  ideas  of  perfection  in  a  chariot. 

All  the  epithets  which  could  convey  ideas  of  swiftness,  were  applied  to 
these  chariots  and  to  the  horses,  but  we  have  no  positive  information  as 
regards  the  real  velocity  with  which  they  would  travel :  as  roads  were 
scarce,  and  probably  at  best  merely  tracks,  much  could  not  be  expected 
from  vehicles  constructed  under  such  circumstances  ;  the  wheels  were 
small,  from  20  to  30  inches  diameter,  and  all  the  parts  of  the  chariots 
excessively  heavy,  so  as  to  resist  the  repeated  shocks  to  which  they  were 
subject. 

The  chariots  represented  upon  the  Frieze  of  the  Parthenon,  before 
alluded  to,  and  which  is  probably  upwards  of  2200  years  old,  are  very 
light  in  their  construction,  and  only  want  springs  to  be  called  gigs. 

The "  advancement  of  all  the  branches  of  the  mechanical  arts  has  ne- 
cessarily introduced  many  improvements  in  the  details  of  the  construction 
of  the  wheel  itself,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  axle  and  the  rest  of  the  carriage, 
and  by  this  means  no  doubt  increased  very  greatly  the  use  and  advantage 
of  it ;  but  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  these  improvements  have  been  con- 
fined exclusively  to  the  workmanship  and  mechanical  detail,  and  that  the 
principle  has  remained  exactly  the  same,  and  has  not  even  received  anjy 
addition  during  this  immense  lapse  of  time. 

Upwards  of  3000  years  ago,  the  wheels  appear  to  have  been  independent 
of  each  other  and  running  upon  fixed  axles  ;  we  can  say  no  more  of  the 
most  improved  wheel  of  the  most  finished  carriage  of  the  present  day. 

We  are  far  from  intending  to  cast  any  slight  upon  modern  invention,  or 
to  compare  the  groaning  axletrees  and  creaking  wheels  of  the  ancients  with 
the  noiseless  Collinge's  axles  of  the  nineteenth  century;  but  truth  compels 
us  to  acknowledge  that  a  period  of  thirty  centuries,  more  than  half  the 
time  which  is  supposed  to  have  elapsed  since  the  creation  of  the  world, 
has  produced  no  radical  change  nor  brought  into  action  any  new  principle 
in  the  use  of  the  wheel  as  applied  to  carriages. 

The  particular  form  and  construction  of  the  wheel,  as  well  as  of  all  the 
other  parts  of  the  carriage,  however,  admit  of  great  variety,  and  the 
drauglit  is  materially  affected  by  their  variation.  We  shall,  therefore, 
after  examining  the  action  of  wheels  in  general,  describe  the  mode  of 
construction  now  adopted,  and  then  endeavour  to  point  out  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  various  forms  which  have  been  given  to  the 
different  parts  of  it. 

First  let  us  examine  the  theory  of  it,  and  suppose  it  acting  on  a  level 
plain. 

The  wheel  being  a  circle,  the  centre  will  remain  always  at  the  same  height, 
and  consequently  will  move  parallel  to  the  plane  in  a  perfectly  level  line :  if 
any  weight  be  attached  to  or  suspended  from  its  centre,  this  will  also  move 
in  a  continued  straight  line  without  rising  or  falling,  and  consequently 
when  once  put  in  movement,  there  is  nothing  to  check  its  progress  (neg- 
lecting for  the  moment  the  slight  resistance  of  the  air),  and  it  will  require 
no  force  to  keep  it  in  motion  so  long  as  the  wheels  continue  to  turn. 

We  have  therefore  in  this  case  only  to  examine  into  the  force  necessary 
to  turn  the  wheels.     The  wheels,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  roll  on  with 
perfect  freedom,  whatever  might  be  their  weight,  or  whatever  weight  \ss\<^j^ 
be  attached  to  them,  provided  nothing  in  t^  mo^<&  ol  ^\XasiV\\x%^>s^"^^^^&^ 
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impeded  their  revolution ;  but  in  practice  we  cannot  admit  of  the  toa 
revolvinsr  with  the  wlieel,  and  we  have  no  means  of  suspenditiff  it  to  thai 
wheel,  excejit  by  means  of  an  axle  fined  to  the  load,  and  iinssiii^  through 
the  centre  of  the  wheel.  This  axle  presses  npon  the  lower  surface  of  ibe 
hole,  and  conseqnently  when  the  wlieel  revolves  causes  a  friction  pro- 
poriionate  to  the  load  upon  the  axle.  This  friction  is  then  the  onlj, 
source  of  resistance  to  the  motion  of  a  wheel,  under  the  circumstance*, 
here  supposed  ;  and  it  is  the  action  of  this  friction,  the  degree  in  which  it 
affects  the  draught,  and  by  what  means  this  eifect  is  increased  and. 
diminished,  that  we  are  now  about  to  consider. 

Let  C,Jig.  27,  be  Ihecentre  of  a  wheel, 
of  which  C  D  is  the  radius,  and  C  A  that. 
of  the  axle  ^}assin|i;  through  the  wheelt 
and  whicli  being;  fixed  to  Ibe  load  doe* 
not  revolve  with  tlie  wheel. 

If  a  forte  C  B  be  applied  to  the  ci 
tre  of  the  wheel,  tending  to  advance  it 
in  the  direction  B,  the  point  D  being  ii 
contact  with  the  ground,  the  wheel  is 
compelled  to  turn  or  roll,  and  the  force 
"  CB  in  turning  the  wheel  acts  with  a 

leverage  equal  to  C  D,  but  the  friction  between  the  axle  and  the  wl 
the  point  A,  and  in  preventing  the  turning  of  the  wheel  it  acts  only  at  the 
extremity  of  the  lever  C  A;  consequently  if  CD  be  ten  times  as  great  as  C  A, 
the  force  C  B  need  only  be  equal  to  one-tenth  of  the  amount  of  the 
friction,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  the  radius  of  the  axle,  and  the  friction 
remaining  the  same,  the  force  necessary  to  overcome  the  resistance,  a 
from  ihis  friction,  will  be  inverady  as  the  radius  or  the  diameter  of  the 
w/ied,  or,  in  other  words,  the  draught  will,  in  this  caEe,  diminish  exactly  ii 
proportion  as  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  increased. 

The  exact  amotint  of  resistance  occasioned  by  friction  wiil  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  substances  in  contact  at  the  axle,  as  well  as  npon  the  pro- 
portionate dimensions  of  the  wheel  and  axle. 

The  friclion  between  polished  surfaces  bears  a  certain  proportion  to  the 
pressure:  if  the  pressure  is  doubled,  the  friclion  will,  within  certain  limits, 
be  also  doubled  ;  but  the  proportion  between  the  friction  and  the  pressure 
is  only  constant  so  long  as  the  same  substances  are  employed  :  it  varies 
very  much  with  different  anbslanees.  Thus,  with  soft  wood  sliding- 
upon  soft  wood  the  friction  amounts  to  one-lburth  or  one-third  of  the 
pressure,  while  between  hard  brass  and  iron,  the  surfaces  smooth  aud 
oiled,  the  resistance  may  be  as  low  as  -^  of  the  pressure.  The  relative 
advantages,  therefore,  of  diderent  materials,  as  applied  to  tlie  axle  and 
box  of  a  wheel,  is  a  point  of  much  consequence. 

Metals,   generally   speaking,     are   the   best  adapted   for   this   purpose. 
Owing  to  their  hardness,  the  friction  between  them   is  small,  and  they 
will  bear  without  injury  a  greater  pressure,  proportionably  to  the    sur- 
iace-  and,  from  their  strength,  the  axle  may  be  of  much  amailer  dimen- 
sions than  if  made  of  wood  ;  and  we  have  proved  that  a  reduction  in  the 
diameter  of  the  sxle  causes  a  propoitionaie  reduction  in  the  resistance 
caused  by  friction.     In  consequence  of  these  advantages,  iron    or  sted 
orking  in  iron  boxes,  are  now  almost  universally  adopted.     The 
in  this  case,  when  the  parts  are  in  proper  order,  greased,  and  the 
■■  upon  them  not  excessive,  amounts  to  about  one-eighiii,  or,  at  the 
ne-litLh  of  Uie  pressure  or  weight ;  suppose  it  one-sixth,  and  if 
tiie  dVatiieter  of  the  wheel  is  to  Ihat  ol  xUe  vtia  va  16  or  20  to  1,  wbieh  u 
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about  the  proportion  in  a  large  two-wheeled  cart,  the  whole  resistance 
arising  from  friction  at  the  axle  will  be  equal  to  ^  of  -^y  or  of  -g*^,  which  is 
equal  to  y^-g^  and  7^  respectively.  So  that  to  move  one  ton  would  not, 
in  the  latter  case,  require  a  force  of  traction  greater  than  18^1bs. ;  and 
having  overcome  this  resistance,  the  force  of  traction  required  remains 
nearly  the  same  at  all  velocities ;  that  is  to  say,  friction  is  not  materially 
affected  by  velocity :  therefore  the  resistance  arising  from  it  is  not  sensibly 
augmented  by  a  considerable  increase  in  the  speed.  In  practice,  how- 
ever, the  friction  at  the  axle  is  far  from  being  the  gpreatest  impediment  to 
the  motion  of  a  carriage.  We  have  hitherto,  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
friction  alone,  supposed  the  surface  upon  which  the  wheel  moved  as 
perfectly  hard,  smooth,  level,  and  plane ;  we  need  hardly  say  that  such  can 
never  be  the  case  in  a  road.  The  friction,  however,  remains,  practically 
speaking,  the  same,  and  the  laws  which  govern  the  amount  and  the  effects 
of  it  remain  unaltered ;  and  we  have  only  to  ascertain  what  is  the  addi- 
tional resistance,  arising  from  other  sources,  to  obtain  the  whole  draught 
of  the  carriage.  We  have  already  stated,  when  pointing  out  the  difference 
between  the  roller  and  the  wheel,  that  iJie  movement  of  the  latter  was 
attended  with  two  sources  of  resistance,  viz.,  friction  at  the  centre,  which 
we  have  considered,  and  another,  which  is  common  both  to  the  wheel  and 
the  roller,  arising  from  impediments  in  the  road,  or  the  yielding  of  the 
materials. 

The  laws  which  affect  the  amount  of  this  latter  are,  of  course,  the  same 
in  a  wheel  as  in  a  roller. 

We  have  found  that  the  power  required  to  overcome  it  is  inversely  as 
the  square  root  of  the  diameter ;  therefore,  by  increasing  the  diameter  of 
the  wheel,  the  effect  of  friction,  which  is  inversely  as  the  diameter,  dimi- 
nishes much  more  rapidly  than  that  caused  by  impediments  in  the  roads ; 
and  on  ordinary  roads,  with  common  carts,  the  amount  ofthe  latter  is  about 
three  times  as  great  as  that  of  the  former,  and  when  the  roads  are  at  all 
injured  by  weather  or  by  neglect,  or  if  they  are  naturally  heavy  or  sandy, 
it  bears  a  much  greater  proportion.  A  light  four-wheeled  cart,  weigh- 
ing, with  its  load,  lOOOlbs*,  was  repeatedly  drawn  upon  different  sorts  of 
roads,  the  average  of  a  number  of  experiments  gave  the  following  results ; 

T^ i-^i—  -f  ii«.^  Fore*  of  Traction  requir«4 

DMoriptloa  of  Head.  ^  move  the  Carriage. 

Turnpike  road; — ^hard,  dry     .  .                .            30^1bs. 

Ditto            dirty      .              .  .             .39 

Hard,  compact  loam         •         *  •             •             53 

Ordinary  by-road            •             «  •             «         106 

Turnpike  road— -new  gravolled  •             •             143 

Loose,  sandy  road          •             •  •             •        204 

The  friction  at  the  axles,  which  were  of  wood,  wag,  of  course,  nearly 
constant,  and  probably  absorbed  at  least  -^  of  the  weight,  or  12^1bs.  of 
the  force  of  traction,  leaving,  therefore,  for  the  resistance  caused  by  the 
road  in  the  different  cases,  as  under** 

Deacrintion  of  BoaH.  ^*>'*^  °f  Traction  required  to  move  the 

DcBcnption  of  Koad.  Carriage,  independent  of  the  FricUon  at  the  Azlei . 

Turnpike  road — ^hard,  dry,  about  .  .  18  lbs. 

Ditto  dirty      .  ,  •  .         26J 

Ditto  new  gravelled  •  •  130| 

Loose,  sandy  road  •  •  •  •         19l| 

SO  that  in  the  last  case,  one  by  no  means  of  rare'occurrence  in  many  parts  of 

*  The  experiment  was  not  made  with  a  load  of  exactly  lOOOlbs.,  but  the  proportions 
of  the  results  are  calculated  to  this  standard.  The  public  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bevan  for 
these  at  well  as  a  great  number  of  other  hig^y  useM  and  practical  ex^fiiDSB«sv(u!i  xs^m^ 

th9QdM»«fpowiriaT«iaii9CMtt^  . 
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the  country,  the  portion  of  draught  immediately  caused  by  the  state  of  the 
roads  was  ten  times  as  great  as  on  a  good  turnpike  road,  and  about  fifteen 
times  as  great  as  that  which  arose  from  friction  at  the  axles.  It  would  be 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  remedy  this  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  wheel :  the 
experiment  was  made  with  wheels  of  the  ordinary  size.  To  double  their 
diameter  would  evidently  be  attended,  in  practice,  with  insurmountable 
difficulties ;  and  yet,  even  if  this  were  effected,  it  would  barely  reduce  the 
total  amount  of  the  draught  by  one-fourth  ;  but  the  form  of  the  wheel 
may  materially  influence  the  state  of  the  road,'  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed 
to  consider  the  various  forms  employed. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  principal  turnpike  roads  of  the  kingdom  were 
at  many  parts,  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year,  in  little  better  condition 
than  that  on  which  the  last  experiment  was  tried,  various  attempts  were 
made  to  reduce  the  resistance,  by  using  narrow  wheels.  These  attempts, 
and  the  laws  which  it  was  found  necessary  to  enact  to  prevent  the  entire 
destruction  of  the  roads,  led,  at  last,  to  curious  results,  having  gradually 
dbused  the  introduction  of  the  worst-formed  wheel  which  could  probably 
be  invented,  either  as  regards  increasing  the  draught  or  the  destruction  of 
the  roads. 

To  understand  these  alterations  clearly,  we  must  describe  the  principal 
features  of  the  wheel  now  in  use. 

The  general  construction  of  it  presents  a  striking  instance  of  strength 
arising  from  the  judicious  union  of  substances  of  very  different  qualities — 
wood  and  iron. 

A  strong  circular  frame  of  wood,  composed  of  different  segments,  called 
felloes,  is  bound  together  by  a  hoop,  or  several  hoops  of  iron,  called  tires, 
which  thus,  at  the  same  time  that  it  gives  great  strength,  protects  the  outer 
surface  from  wear. 

The  nave,  a  circular  block  of  wood,  is  sustained  in  the  centre  of  this 
frame  by  the  spokes,  which,  instead  of  being  in  the  plane  of  the  felloes, 
form  a  cone :  this  is  called  the  dishing  of  the  wheel.  The  object  of  it  is  to 
give  stiffness,  to  resist  lateral  shocks,  as  when  the  wheel  slips  sideways, 
into  a  rut  or  hole.  A  reference  to  a  comparative  view  of  the  wheel,  with 
and  without  dishing,  will  more  clearly  explain  our  meaning.  Fig,  28,  is  a 
wheel  with  the  spokes  all  in  one  place  ;  ^g.  29,  a  wheel  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  dishing. 

Fig.  28. 


Fi>.  29. 


Here  it  is  evident  that  a  small  pressure  on  the  nave  in  fig.  29,  would  have 
a  tendency  to  push  it  through,  uud  would  meet  with  but  little  resistance. 
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In  Gg.  30,  on  the  contrary,  this  force  would  be  opposed  at  once  by  the 
direction  of  the  spokes,  which  form  an  arch,  or  dome,  that  cannot  be  flat- 
tened without  bursting  the  felloes,  or  tires.  The  dishing,  therefore,  gives 
the  wheel  a  very  great  degree  of  stiffness  and  strength,  which  it  would  not 
otherwise  possess. 

In  consequence  of  this  conical  form,  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  lower 
spokes  which  support  the  weight  as  vertical 
as  possible,  has  required  that  the  whole 
wheel  should  be  placed  oblique,  and  the 
ssle  bent  downwards,  as  injig.  30 :  this,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show,  is  attended  with 
very  serious  evils.  As  a  wheel  is  intended 
to  roll  upon  the  ground,  without  friction,  it 
IS  natural  lo  suppose  that  the  outer  surface 
of  the  tires  should  be  cylindrical,  as  it  is  the 
only  form  which  admits  of  the  wheel  rolling 
freely  in  a  straight  line  ;  but  it  is  neverthe- 
less the  form  of  this  surface,  its  breadth, 
and  the  degree  of  dishing  which  have  varied 
so  much  from  the  causes  before  mentioned, 
viz.,  the  state  of  the  roads,  and  (o  the  consideration  of  which  we  will  now 
return. 

A  road,  however  much  neglected  and  out  of  repair,  will  generally  have, 
at  a  certain  depth,  a  hard  bottom  ;  above  this  will  be  a  coat  of  mud  of 
loose  stuff,  more  or  less  deep,  accordiog  to  the  material  used,  and  the  fre- 
quency of  repair  or  the  quantity  of  wet  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  It  is 
sinking  through  this,  until  it  reaches  the  hard  bottom,  that  causes  the 
resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  wheel :  whether  the  wheel  be  wide  or 
narrow,  it  must  squeeze  or  grind  its  way  to  the  bodom  of  this  mud  ;  a 
narrow  wheel  evidently  displaces  less,  and  therefore  offers  less  resistance. 
The  great  object  of  carriers,  then,  vraa  very  naturally  to  place  as  great  a 
load  as  they  could  upon  wheels,  which  were  as  narrow  as  possible, 
consistent  with  the  necessary  strength. 

It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  entire  destruction  of  the  roads  wonid  be 
the  consequence  of  this  very  system,  which  had  its  origin  in  the  bad  state 
of  the  roads.  A  certain  width  of  tire  proportionate  to  the  load  was  there- 
fore required  by  law.  The  endeavour  to  evade  this  law  was  the  cause  of 
the  absurd  form  of  wheel  we  are  about  to  describe  and  to  condemn. 
Inapparent  obedience  to  the  law,  the  felloes  of  the  wheels  were  made  of  an 
excessive  breadth ;  but  to  retain  the  advantages 
of  the  narrow  wheel,  the  middle  tire  was  made 
to  project  so  far  beyond  the  others,  (see._^g.  31,) 
that  it  in  fact  constituted  the  wheel,  the  others 
being  merely  to  give  a  nominal,  and  not  a  real 
width.  The  enormous  loads  which  it  was  found 
advantageous  to  place  on  these  wheels  rendered 
it  necessary  to  give  them  a  considerable  degree 
of  dishing,  to  resist  lateral  shocks,  and,  besides, 
the  carriers  were  by  this  means  enabled  to  give 
a  great  width  of  floor  to  tbe  carriage,  still  keep- 
ing the  vehicle  in  the  common  tracks  or  ruU,  so  that  the  wheels  ultimately 
assumed  the  form  represented,  ^g-.  32, 

Ifsuch  a  machine  had  been  constructed,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
grinding  the  materials  of  the  road  to  powder,  or  of  serving  as  a  ch^ck, 
or  drag,  to  the  wa^on,  it  might,  indeed,  have  \Kew  \tt!S;\wj>is,\>vA.  -aa  ^ 


than  twenty  feet  dinmeler. 
then,  when  it  is  constantly  ci 
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wheel  it  was  monstrous.  Yet  thts  i5  tlie 
form  of  wheel  upon  which  the  contradic- 
tory opinions  referred  to  in  the  first  page 
of  this  treatise,  were  given  before  a  Com- 
miltee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
carrier  of  Exeter  advocated  these  wheels, 
and,  in  support  of  his  opinion,  adopts 
them  to  this  day.  But  a  few  days  ago 
we  saw  one  of  his  waggons  witli  wheels 
which,  although  onlyahout  twelve  inches 
wide,  were  sis  inches  smaller  at  the 
outside  than  at  the  inside.  Such  a  cone, 
if  set  a  rolling  and  left  to  itself,  would 
run  round  in  a  circle  of  little  more 
What  must  be  the  grinding  and  the  friction, 

,     _.__  ^    ompelled  to  go  on  in  a  straight  line  ?  yet  enough 

has  been  written  and  said  upon  this  subject  to  convince,  we  should  imagine, 
the  most  prejndiced  of  the  absurdity  of  the  system. 

We  Khali  repeat  the  pruicipal  arguments  which  were  made  use  of  at  the 
time  of  the  inquiry  mentioned. 

Mr.  Cummins  took  great  pains,  by  constructing  models,  to   show  that 
conical  wheels  were  not  adapted  for 
jift  rolling  in  a  straight  line,  by  making 

a  small  conical  wheel  run  over  longi- 
tudinal bars,  as  in  jig.  33.  It  was 
seen  that  if  the  middlepart  of  the  tire 
rolled  upon  the  centre  bar  without 
moving  it,  the  bar  A  was  pushed 
backwards,  while  the  bar  C  was  push- 
ed forwards ;  clearly  shewing  if,  in- 
Q  stead  of  sliding  bars,  the  wheel  had 
moved  upon  a  road,  how  much  it 
must  have  ground  the  road,  and  what 
a  smalt  portion  of  the  tire  was  truly 
TfAUng, 

That  such  must  have  been  the  case 
is,  indeed,  easily  proved  without  a 
model.  We  will  tale  only  three  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wheel  and  consider  tiiem  as  independent  hoops  of  differ- 
ent diameter;  if  these  hoops  are  compelled  to  go  the  same  number  oi 
revolutions,  the  large  one  will  evidently  gain  upon  tlie  second,  while  the 
third  will  be  leftfar  behind.  Now,  if,insteadof  being;  independent  of  each 
r,  they  be  fised  to  the  same  asl^  and  compelled  to  revolve  together, 
the  large  one  not  being  able  to  advance  faster  than  the  others,  must  tear  up 
the  ground.  The  smaller  one,  on  the  contrary,  being  dragged  forward 
faster  than  it  would  naturally  roll,  must  drag  up  the  ground  ;  and  this  is 
what  must  take  place,  and  does,  with  any  but  a  cylindrical  wheel,  and  that 
o  a  very  considerable  extent. 

Suppose,  for  ilistance,  a  conical  wheel,  of  an  average  diameter  of  five 
feet ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  centre  advances  about  lilteen  feet  to  everj 
revolution  of  the  wheel.  If  the  inner  tire  be  six  inches  larger  in  diameter 
than  the  outer  tire,  the  circumference  of  it  will  be  about  eighteen  inches 
greater;  Uierefore,  at  each  revolutiun  of  ihe  wheel  the  inner  tire  would 
naluratly  advance  eighteen  inches  more  than  the  outer  tire :  but  they  are 
compelled  to  go  over  the  same  distance  ot  gto\).n4.    '£\ie  one  ot  the  other. 
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therefore,  muat  have  disturbed  the  ground,  or,  what  is  nnrer  the  truth, 
upon  every  fifteen  feet  run  of  road,  the  former  has  passed  over  nine  inches 
less  groiiDd  than  the  development  of  its  circumference,  the  latter  nine 
inches  more — the  one  pushing  back  the  ground,  the  other  dra^gin^  it 
forward. 

Every  child  knows  that  the  front  wheel  of  a  carriage  goes  oftener  round 
than  the  hind  wheel.  If,  then,  the  front  wheel  were  obliged  to  mak«  only 
one  revolution  to  every  revolution  of  the  other,  but  still  impelled  at  the 
same  rate,  it  muat  be  partly  dragged  over  Ihe  road.  If  these  wheels  be 
placed  side  by  side,  instead  of  one  being  in  frout.  of  the  other,  tha  effect 
must  be  the  same.  Now,  suppose  them  to  be  the  outer  and  inner  tire  of 
the  same  wheel,  the  circumstances  are  not  thereby  altered  :  the  smaller 
circle  and  the  larger  circle  cannot  both  roll  upon  the  ground.  A  conical 
wheel  ia  then  constantly  twisting  the  surface  upon  which  it  rests,  and  hence 
arises  a  very  considerable  resistance,  as  well  as  destruction  to  the  roada, 

If  these  arguments  are  not  sufficient  to  decide  the  point  completely,  let 
the  reader  bear  in  mind  simply,  that  a  cone,  when  lefr  to  itself,  will  always 
roll  in  a  circle.  The  frustruni  of  a  cone,  kZ,Jig.  34,  is  only  a  portion  of  the 
entire  cone,  ABC,  which  will 
roll  round  the  point  C  ;  if  this 
entire  cone  be  completely 
severed  at  the  point  B,the 
)  two  parts  will  still  continue 
to  roll  round  the  same  point, 
andiftheportionBCbe  now 
abstracted,  the  motion  of  the 
remainder  will  not  he  altered.  If  a  wine-glass  or  decanter,  anything  which 
u  not  of  the  same  Hizeatthe  two  parts  which  are  in  contact  with  the  sur- 
&ce  on  which  it  re«ts,  be  rolled  upon  a  table,  those  who  are  not  aheady  too 
&miliar  with  the  fact  to  require  an  illustration  of  it,  will  ipimediately  see 
the  truth  of  this  atatement.  If,  then,  a  wheel  thus  formed  would  naturally 
quit  the  straight  line ;  when  com- 
pelled to  follow  it,  it  is  clear  that 
exactly  the  same  effect  must  be  prO' 
duced  as  when  a  cylindrical  mitU 
stone,  as  in  fig.  3b,  which  would 
proceed  in  a  straight  line,  is  com- 
pelled to  follow  a  curved  line,  and 
iH  constantly  twisted  round  the 
centre  Q,  it  would  grind  everything 
beneath  it  to  powder.  Yet  thes^ 
travelliug  grindstones  have  been  in 
use  upwards  of  twenty  years,  to  the  destruction  of  the  roads,  pnd  at  a  grejt 
expense  of  power  to  those  who  have  perpisWd  in  eiuplojing  them, 

The  increased  strain  upon  the  axles,  from  this  constant  teadency  of  thf 
wheel  to  be  twisted  outwards,  with  the  cousequent  friction,  js  a  source  of 
resistance  absorbed  and  rendered  comparatively  inconsidefvllle,  by  the  fw 
greater  friction  on  the  ground  ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  S  cause  of  great  in- 
crease of  draught,  and  the  union  of  all  these  seriouedisadvantagpsjustifjes, 
we  think,  our  assertion,  that  such  a  wheel  ia  as  injudicious  a  contriT»qce 
as  could  possibly  be  invented.  We  trust  they  will  pgt  long  pontinue  to 
diufrace  our  wheelwrights,  and  injure  our  roada. 

We  hope  that  none  of  our  readers  will  consider  that  we  have  wasted  our 
Ngtuaeots  upon  a  point  too  self-evident  to  iw^uve  proof.  In  re^W  tfl  th.%. 
however,  we  will  state  that,  at  the  last  tae«tia^  cX  'toe  ^as!^  "-o;*Ki«(i*A.Na. 
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the  management  of  a  conBlderable  portion  of  a  principal  road  in  the  middle 
of  EnglantI,  the  question  was  considered,  and  it  was  agreed  to  encourage 
the  use  of  conical  wheels,  as  at  least  ei^ual  to,  if  not  superior  to  cylindrical 
ones,  by  allowing  them  to  run  at  a  less  toll  than  that  required  by  act  of 
Parliament. 

/"'if. 36,  The  cylindrical  form  is  the  only  one  which  ought  to  be 

admitted.  As  a  wheel  must,  however,  always  be  liable  to 
sink  alittle  inlothe  road,  and  cannot  lie  expected  always  to 
W-jT  perfectly  flat  upon  the  ground,  the  surface  of  the  tires 
saoiild  be  slightly  curved,  and  the  edges  roundefl  off*,  as  in 
Ai'.  36.  As  the  rounding;  is  rendered  necessary  by  the  yield- 
ing of  the  road,  its  degree  must  depend  upon  the  stale  of 
the  road,  and  the  form  of  the  wheel  may  approach  more 
nearly  to  the  true  cylinder,  in  proportion  as  the  roads  ap- 
proach nearer  to  perfection  in  point  of  hardness  and  flatness. 
When  the  roads  are  good,  a  very  little  dishing  will  be  suffi- 
dent,  and  a  slight  inclination  of  the  wheel  from  the  ver- 
tical will  make  it  correspond  with  the  barrel  or  curve  of  the 
road,  which   is  now  generally  very  trifling. 

Next  to  the  form,  the  breadth  of  the  wheel  is  the   point 
requiring  most  consiilerntion ;  it  is  one,  however,   which 
depends  entirely  upon  the  state  of  the  road. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  displacement  or  crushing  of  the  materials 
forming  the  upper  surface  of  the  road  is  one  of  the  principal  cause.^  of 
resistance.  If  the  whole  mass  of  the  road  were  formed  of  a  yielding  sub- 
stance, into  which  the  wheel  would  nink  (o  a  depth  exactly  proportionate 
to  the  weight  bearing  upon  it,  it  is  probable  that  great  breadth  would  be 
advantageous,  so  that  the  wheel  might  form  a  roller,  tending  to  consoli- 
date the  materials  rather  than  cause  any  permanent  displacement ;  but, 
in  the  improved  state  of  modem  roads,  it  may  safely  be  considered  that 
such  is  never  the  case. 

A  road,  as  we  have  before  stated,  always  consists  of  a  hard  bottom, 
covered  with  a  stratum,  more  or  less  thick,  of  soft,  yielding  material.  A 
wheel,  even  moderately  loaded,  will  force  its  way  through,  and  form  a  rut 
in  this  upper  coating.  The  resistance  will  be  nearly  proportionate  to  llie 
breadth  of  this  rut;  the  depth  of  it  will  not  increase  in  the  ratio  of  the 
pressure.  In  considering,  then,  simply,  the  case  of  a  single  wheel  or  a 
pair  of  wheels  forming  two  distinct  ruts,  it  is  evident  that  it  should  form 
as  narrow  a  rut  as  possible,  but  that  it  should  not  in  any  degree  crush  or 
derange  (he  core  or  hard  basis  of  the  road.  When  a  rut  is  thus  formed, 
a  small  track  or  portion  of  (he  road  is  for  a  time  rendered  clean  and  hard, 
and  consequently  copable  of  bearing  a  greater  load  than  before,  and  with 
less  injury.  It  is,  then,  highly  important  in  a  four-wheel  carriage  that 
the  hind  wheels  should  follow  exactly  in  the  track  of  the  front  wheels. 
If  rollers  were  necessary  for  the  road,  as  if,  for  instance,  it  was  merely  a 
bed  of  clay,  then  indeed,  but  only  in  such  a  case,  would  it  be  judicious  to 
cause  the  wheels  to  run  in  different  tracks,  as  has  been  proposed,  and  was 
carried  into  effect  under  the  encouragement  of  an  act  of  parliament.  Such 
wheels  were  called  straddlers :  they  might  have  been  necessary  tools  for 
the  preservation  of  such  roads  as  then  existed,  but  the  increased  draught 
soon  taught  the  public  lo  evade  the  law  which  encouraged  them. 

Mr.  Deacon,  one  of  the  principal  carriers  in  England,  in  an  excellent 
practical  work  on  wheel -carriages,  published  in  1810,  describing  these 
wheels,  says.  '  If  ihe  axle  of  a  six-inch  wheel  is  of  that  length  lo  eause 
Hie  hind  wheels  to  make  tracks  five  inches  outside,  the  tracks  of  the  fore- 
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wheels,  and  nine-inch  wheels  seven  inches  "outside,  they  are  then  called 
straddlers,  and  are  allowed  to  carry  a  greater  weight  than  if  not  so.  The 
original  intent  of  these  was  most  excellent;  but  the  effect  lius  been  defeated 
by  Ihe  carrier  or  other  person  not  only  making  the  bed  or  axle  contrary  to 
what  was  intended,  but  also  by  carrying  with  them  a  false  collar,  with  a 
joint  therein,  to  put  on  and  take  off  at  pleasure;  so  that  they  have  no 
great  difficulty  in  making  the  wheels  straddlers  a  Utile  before  they  come 
to  a  weighing  machine,  and  making  them  not  so  when  they  hate  passed 
the  same.' 

On  modem  roads  such  an  arrangement  would  hardly  be  beneficial  even 
to  the  road  itself,  and  would  nearly  double  the  amount  of  draught. 

Too  great  care  and  precaution  cannot  be  taken  to  insure  the  wheels 
running  in  the  same  track.  Let  it  be  remembered  that,  on  a  good  road, 
the  forming  the  rut  is  the  cause  of  three-fourths,  and  ofteiier  five-sixths  of 
the  whole  resistance.  Narrow  wheels,  therefore,  running  in  the  same 
track,  without  doubt  offer  the  least  resistance,  provided  there  is  surface 
sufficient  to  bear  the  weight,  without  destruction  to  the  foundation  of  the 

Six  inches  in  breadth  of  the  flat  or  cylindrical  part,  a  h,  fig.  3fi,  inde- 
pendent of  the  rounded  edges,  will  be  quite  suflicient,  in  a  wheel  of  ordi- 
nary size,  to  bear  a  ton  without  injury  to  the  roads,  if  in  good  condition ; 
and  according  as  the  weight  upon  each  wheel  is  more  or  less  than  this,  the 
breadth  should  be  proportion  ably  increased  or  diminished. 

While  upon  the  subject  of  wheels,  it  may  be  as  well  to  state  the  several 
newmodesof  constructing  wheels  lately  introduced,  which  severally  possess 
their  merits  and  disadvantages.  The  last  improvement  is  that  known 
under  the  name  of '  Jones'  patent  wheels. 

It  consists  in  making  the  felloe  of  a  single  ring  of  cast  iron.  The  nave, 
which  is  also  of  cast  iron,  is  suspended  in  the  centre  by  eight  wrought  iron 
rods ;  these  rods  are  crossed  or  alternately  dished  inwards  and  outwards, 
to  give  stiffness,  which  is  thus  obtained  without  affecting  the  cjhndrical 
form  of  the  whole. 

Fig.  37  and  38,  represent  different  views  of  this  wheel,  F  F  being  the 
cast  iron  felloe,  S  S  the  spokes,  and  N  the  nave. 

These  wheels  have  been  adopted  to  a  great  estent  in  London,  and 
therefore  we  may  conclude  that  they  are  found  to  answer ;   but  they  are 
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^^^B  expensive,  and  not  easily  repaired,  except  at  the  originul  cnanuractory,  and 
^^H  therefore  we  should  think  are  not  so  well  adapted  for  agricultural  as  for 
^^^P  commercial  purposes,  and  in  a  large  town  where  the  means  of  repair  may 
^^^       be  at  hand. 

The  most  simple  innovation  upon  the  original  wno<!en  wheel  is  the  cs'it 
iron  nave.  This  we  should  think  must  be  much  less  liable  to  wear  than 
the  wooden  nave,  which  is  literally  honeycombed  with  the  mortices  for  Ihe 
spokes;  and  a  wheel  of  this  sort  can  be  repaired  by  the  most  ordinary 
wheelwright,  provided  he  has  one  of  the  castings  at  hand. 

We  should  strongly  recommend  that  these  naves  should  be  made  with 

I  a  double  row  of  sockets  for  the  spokes,  ho  as  to  cross  the  dishin  j  of  (hem 
in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  wrought  iron  wheels  described  above  ; 
and  we  think  they  would  then  form  a  strong,  durable,  and  economical 
wheel.  There  might  be  some  danger  from  the  efiects  of  wet  or  damp 
remaining  in  the  cast  iron  sockets,  and  attacking  the  wood  ■  but  we  should 
think  a  small  liole  bored  into  the  socket  to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape, 
and  common  precauliou  in  painting  these  parts,  would  prevent  any  evil 
consequences. 
With  respect  to  the  size  of  wheels,  we  have  shown  that  wheels  of  large 
diameter  certainly  offer  less  resistance  than  small  ones  ;  but  expense  and 
weight  cause  a  limit  to  this.  From  4  ft.  9  in.  to  5  ft.  6  in.  is  a  good  size 
for  cart-wheels,  and  is  about  the  limit  where  any  great  increase  of  diameter 
would  cause  more  inconvenience  and  expense  than  would  be  compensated 
for  by  any  advantage  gained ;  and  if  much  less  in  dianietcr  than  this,  the 
draught  is  unnecessarily  augmented. 
Yet  the  front  wheels  of  a  waggon  are  always  below  this  standard,  rarely 
exceeding  four  feet,  and  frequently  much  less.  This  i 
attending  the  use  of  four  wheels;  it  is  an  arrangement  originally  made 
for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  front  wheels  to  lock  under  the  body  of 
the  waggon,  which  may  thus  turn  in  a  small  space. 

Now  it  rarely  happens  that  a  waggon  is  re(|uired  to  turn  short  round, 
and  it  cannot  cause  any  serious  inconvenience  if  it  he  rendered  altogether 
incapable  of  doing  si 

In  this  respect  a  great  improvement  has  taken  place  within  a  few  years. 
In  the  place  of  those  moving  mountains  which   were  formerly  dragged 
slowly  along  upon  immensely  heavy  and  broad,  but  low,  wheels, 
I  Bee,  particularly  on  the  roads  leading  northward  from  London,  a  great 

^^K  number  of  light,  well-built  waggons,  with  much  larger  wheels,  especially 
^^^L  the  front  wheels,  which,  instead  of  being  small  enough  to  turn  under  the 
^^^H  floor  of  the  waggon,  are  about  four  feet  six  inches  in  diameter.  As  those 
^^^^    waggons  are  used  only  on  the  road,  and  are  never  required  to  turn  i 

small  compass,  but  a  very  small  action  is  allowed  to  the  fore  axle,  and  the 
floor  and  body  of  the  waggoa  is  continued  from  end  to  end  of  nearly  the 
same  width. 
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A  wag^o^on  with  part  of  the  floor  and  body  cat  awav,  so  as  to  fbrm  a  soH 
of  recess  for  the  front  wheels  to  turn  into,  allows  of  all  the  movements  that 
can  be  required,  except  in  the  crowded  streets  of  a  town,  and  by  this 
arrangement  there  is  nothing  tO  prevent  the  front  wheel  being  made  of 
large  diameter,  as  in  the  case  just  described.  Our  present  object,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  enter  into  a  detailed  description  of  how  we  should  build  a 
waggon,  but  simply  to  recommend  the  use  of  large  front  wheels,  as  tend- 
ing much  to  diminish  the  draught.  An  intelligent  wheelwright  will  always 
know  how  to  construct  a  wagffon  so  as  to  admit  of  this. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  the  wheels  naturally  includes  that  of 
the  comparative  advantages  of  two-wheeled  and  four-wheeled  carriages. 
Upon  this  point  opinions  differ  as  much  as  upon  any  of  those  we  have 
already  considered ;  and  we  fear  that  we  are  not  likely  to  do  more  than 
to  arrange  the  different  opinions  given  by  others,  without  advancing  any  of 
our  own.  If  we  succeed,  however,  in  doing  this  clearly  we  shall  have  done 
much,  because  we  may  thus  enable  each  individual  to  separate  those 
arguments  which  apply  particularly  to  his  own  case ;  and  combining  these 
opinions  with  his  own  judgment,  he  will  be  more  likely  to  arrive  at  a 
just  conclusion,  than  if  he  were  altogether  unaided  by  the  experience 
of  others. 

The  advocates  of  light  two-wheeled  carts  assert  that  a  horse  working 
alone  is  capable  of  performing  more  work  than  when  forming  one  of  a 
team ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  this  increased  effect,  there  is  a  saving  of 
expense  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  three  to  twoj  or  one-third. 

The  advocates  for  waggons  assert,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  requires  that 
each  horse  in  a  single-horse  cart  should  be  of  a  superior  quality,  and, 
therefore  more  expensive  than  those  of  a  team,  where  the  average  power 
only  is  considered  ;  that  the  wear  and  tear,  first  cost,  and  expense  of  at- 
tendance of  several  small  carts,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  waggon  carrying 
the  same  load,  and  that  in  consequence  there  is  an  economy  obtained  by 
the  latter  in  a  proportion  of  about  four  to  three. 

p:  Numbers  of  facts  and  the  results  of  long  experience  are  adduced  on 
either  side,  all  of  which  convey  much  useful  information,  and  the  substance 
of  the  whole  appears  to  be,  that  with  light  single-horse  two-wheeled  carts, 
good  horses  are  able  to  draw  greater  loads,  and  do  more  work  in  propor- 
tion than  a  waggon  team;  that  these  carts  are  easier  loaded  and  un- 
loaded, do  less  injury  to  the  roads,  and  that  they  do  not  require  more 
horses  in  action  than  are  sufficient  for  the  work  to  be  performed. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  that  the  horses  must  be  stronger  and 
better  fed ;  that  being  entirely  dependant  on  their  own  exertions,  although 
doing  more  work,  they  are  more  fatigued,  and  sooner  knocked  up  ;  that 
on  rough  roads  they  are  liable  to  be  shaken  and  injured  by  the  sudden 
movements  and  shocks  of  the  cart,  all  of  ^which  are  conveyed  by  the  shafts 
directly  to  the  horse ;  that  in  ascending  or  descending  hills  the  whole 
weight  being  above  the  axle-tree,  it  destroys  the  balance,  and  is  thrown  too 
much  upon  the  horse  in  the  former  case,  or  tends  to  raise  him  from  the 
ground  in  the  latter,  which  even  if  any  alteration  of  the  balance  be  foilnd 
advantageous,  is  exactly  the  contrary  of  what  would  be  necessary. 

That  with  a  waggon — the  average  power  of  several  horses  is  obtained — 
horses  of  inferior  quality  may  therefore  be  used ; — they  are  not  so  much 
fatigued,  because  by  relieving  each  other  they  can  alternately  exert  them- 
selves or  relax.  Greater  loads  can  be  carried  with  less  attendance  of 
drivers,  and  they  are  less  liable  to  accidents ;  they  are  easier  withdrawn 
from  any  hole,  or  forced  over  any  obstruction,  because  onl^  \\a.V^  N5s\ft.\w^^ 
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rbeing''upon  each  pair  of  wheels,  the  whole  force  of  the  team  is  applied  buo^ 
cessively  to  each  half  of  the  load,  consequently  in  any  bad  road  the  power 
occasionally  required  is  less,  although  the  drauj^lit  of  the  carriage,  pro- 
perly speaking,  is  greater  than  that  of  a  two-wheeled  carl.  These  various 
arguments  would  appear  to  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  upon  good  roads, 
and  for  short  distances,  with  good  horses,  two-wheeled  single-horse  carts 
are  the  best ;  but  that,  with  inferior  roads  and  ordinary  horses,  light  four- 
wheeled  waggons,  with  a  team  of  three  or  four  horses,  are  the  moat 
advantageous. 

Two-wheeled  carts  with  two  horses  are  decidedly  inferior  to  either  of 

I these :  the  shaft  horse  suffers  all  the  inconveniences  complained  of  in  the 

^^^^      flingle-horse  cart,  and  the  leader  does  not  produce  more  elfect  than  when 
^^^1      in  a  waggon  team. 

^^^P  It  is  impossible  to  decide  generally  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  the 

^^H^      difierent   arrangements,    because  the  result  depends  entirely  upon    the 
I  circumstances  of  the  case. 

We  may,  however,  endeavour  to  unite  in  some  degree  the  advantages 
claimed  by  both.  The  draught  of  a  cart  is  less  than  that  of  a  waggon  for 
several  reasons  :  amongst  others,  because  the  wheels  are  larger  and  th« 
horse  produces  more  effect,  because  his  force  is  applied  immediately  to  the 
resistance.     A  light  waggon  with  large  front  wheels  would  not  be  much 

I  inferior  in  point  of  drought  to  the  cart,  and  two  horses  abreast  in  double 
shafts  would  work  with  equal  advantage  to  the  single  horse;  while  an 
additional  horse  may  always  be  applied  when  an  excessive  load  or  the  slate 
of  the  roads  should  require  it. 
All  that  we  have  said  with  respect  to  the  size  and  contrivance  of  wheels 
is  equally  applicable  to  light  carriages  as  to  heavy,  and  we  shall  now  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  different  modes  of  placing  the  loads  upon  the  wheels. 
It  might  appear  at  first  sight  that  this  would  not  affect  the  amount  of 
the  draught;  that  provided  a  weight  to  be  moved  were  placed  upon  the 
wheels,  and  the  wheels  put  in  motion,  that  nothing  more  could  be  required. 
Upon  a  perfectly  level  smooth  plane,  and  with  a  constant  force  of  traction, 
this  would,  indeed,  be  the  case  ;  but,  in  practice,  the  conditions  are  entirely 
altered.  Impediments  are  continually  met  with  which  obstruct  the  progress 
of  the  wheels,  and  the  draught  is  constantly  varying  by  the  different  in- 
clinations of  the  road;  it  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  study  tlie  means  by 
which  impediments  can  be  easiest  overcome,  and  by  which  the  resistance 
thus  caused  will  affect  the  animal,  which  is  the  source  of  power,  in  the 
least  disadvantageous  manner. 
We  have,  in  the  commencement  of  this  treatise,  proved,  that  impetus  is 
necessary  to  overcome  an  obstruction,  and  that  elasticity  in  the  direction  of 
the  movement  is  destructive  of  the  full  effect  of  impetus. 
When,  therefore,  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  comes  in  contact  with  any  Im- 
pediment, it  is  most  essential  that  the  whole  of  the  impetus  or  momentum' 
which  the  carriage  has  already  obtained,  should  be  brought  into  full  action,, 
to  force  the  wheel  forward.  To  effect  this,  no  elasticity  should. intervene, 
between  the  wheel  and  the  load,  at  least,  in  the  direction  of  the  motion 
that  is  longitudinally  ;  otherwise,  as  we  instanced  in  the  case  of  totchinfc  a 

k  cricket-ball,  a  force  which  would  be  quite  irresistible  if  opposed  by  a  rigid 
resistance,  is  checked  with  ease  by  a  very  little  degree  of  elasticity  ;  so  witbi 
a  wheel  meeting  a  small  stone,  if  the  load  were  so  placed,  or  hung  upon 
the  wheels,  as  to  allow  free  or  elastic  action  longitudinally,  that  is,  in  tha> 
direction  of  the  movement,  the  wheel  being  stopped  against  ihe  stone.  th« 
wJioie   load   would   be  gradually  checked,   and   brought   to    a    full   slop ; 
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whereas,  if  this  same  load  had  been  fixed  firmly  to  the  wheel,  its  impetus 
would  have  carried  the  wheel  over  the  stone,  with  very  little  loss  of  ve- 
locity. 

In  the  first  case,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  horses  to  drag  the  load 
over  the  stone  by  main  force ;  in  the  latter,  they  would  only  have  to  make 
np  by  degrees  for  the  loss  of  velocity  which  the  mass  had  sustained  In 
passing  over  the  stone.  The  quantity  of  power  required  will  indeed  be 
the  same  in  either  case  ;  but  in  the  one,  the  horses  must  exert  it  in  a  single 
effort,  while  in  the  other,  this  momentary  exertion  is  borrowed,  as  it  were, 
from  the  impetus  of  the  mass  in  motion,  and  being  spread  over  a  greater 
space  of  time,  as  far  as  the  horses  are  concerned,  only  augments  in  a  small 
degree  the  average  resistance.  It  is  thus  that  the  fly-wheel  of  a  steam- 
engine  in  a  rolling-mill,  accumulates  power,  sometimes  for  several  minutes, 
till  it  is  able  to  roll,  with  apparent  ease,  a  large  mass  of  metal,  which,  with- 
out the  effect  of  the  fly-wheel,  would  stop  the  engine  immediately  ;  or,  to 
mention  a  case  more  to  the  point,  in  the  operation  of  scotching  a  wheel,  a 
large  stone,  and  even  a  brick,  will  render  almost  immoveable  a  waggon, 
which,  when  in  motion,  would  pass  over  the  same  stone,  without  any  sen- 
sible alteration  of  speed.  It  is  most  essential,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of 
the  momentum  of  the  load  should  in  no  way  be  reduced  by  any  longi- 
tudinal elasticity,  arising  either  from  the  injudicious  application  of  springs, 
or  weakness  in  the  construction  of  the  carriage. 

The  action  of  impetus,  and  the  effect  of  an  injudicious  mode  of  han^ng 
the  load,  is  of  course  more  sensible  at  high  than  at  low  velocities,  and  in  a 
carriage  hung  upon  springs,  than  in  a  waggon  without  springs,  but 
although  not  so  sensible  to  the  eye,  it  nevertheless  affects  the  draught  ma- 
terially even  in  the  latter  case.     Carri^es  hung  upon  springs,  as  in^^.  39, 


which  are  called  C  springs,  and  which  admit  of  very  considerable  long^. 
tudinal  movement  in  the  body  of  the  carriage,  are  notoriously  the  most 
heavy  to  pull ;  and  cabriolets  which  are  hung  in  this  manner,  are  expres- 
sively called  in  the  stable,  horse  murderers,  and  require  heavy  powerful 
horses  to  drag  them,  while  lighter  animals  are  able  to  drag  much  greater 
weights  in  Stanhopes  and  spring-carts,  which  do  not  admit  of  this  elasticity. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  draught  of  a  two-wheeled  cart  is  less 
than  that  of  a  waggon.  In  a  cart,  the  horse  pulls  at  once  on  the  shafts, 
which  are  fixed  immediately  both  to  the  load  and  to  the  axletree,  so  that 
not  only  the  impetus  of  the  load,  but  also  of  the  horse,  acts  directly  and 
without  elasticity  upon  the  wheel.  In  a  waggon,  owing  to  the  smallness 
of  the  front  wheels,  there  is  a  considerable  space  between  the  fac«-«^\.«.  ■»»& 
the  floor  of  the  Waggon, .  which  ia  filled  w?  viiXXv  yiw;**  i&  'wK^set,  "sS^afe. 
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bolstera,  ihis  admits  of  considerable  pky  in  the  parts,  and  axcept  ia  ll< 
built  or  very  strong  wagons,  there  is  never  Itial  firm  connexion  belweea 
the  load  and  ihe  wlieels,  which  we  have  stated  to  be  necessary.  L,argt 
wheels  would  bring  the  axletrees  much  nearer  the  floors  of  tho  wag'gons, 
and,  therefore,  admit  of  a  much  stronger  and  firmer  mode  of  attachment, 
which  would  be  found  to  produce  a  very  considerable  efiect  in  dioiiiiislii] 
the  draught, 

Wc  have  been  very  particular  in  confining  our  observations  to  longitudi- 
nal elasticity,  or  yielding  in  the  direetion  in  which  tlie  power  is  appUed, 
and  in  which  the  progressive  movement  takes  place ;  because,  elasticity  ia 
any  other  direction,  instead  of  increasing  the  draught,  tends  very  much  to 
diminish  it.  Let  us  suppose  the  load  placed  upon  perfectly  easy  springs, 
which  allow  it  to  move  freely  in  every  direction,  except  longitudinally,  when 
any  one  of  the  wheels  comes  in  contact  with  a  stone,  the  elasticity  of  ths 
spring  will  allow  it  to  run  over  the  stone  without  sensibly  raiBing  the  load 
which  is  upon  it,  and  the  force  which  is  required  to  pull  tie  wheel  over  the 
stone,  will  be  restored  again  by  the  descent  of  the  wheel  from  the  stone, 
which  will  tend  to  impel  the  muse  forward,  with  exactly  the  same  force  as 
was  required  to  draw  it  up  to  the  top  of  this  impediment ;  without  this 
elasticity  it  would  be  necessary  to  raise  the  whole  load  with  a  Guddeii  jerk, 
and  thus  instantaneously  impart  rapid  movement  to  the  whole  mass,  which 
would  absorb  much  power,  and  which  would  by  no  meauB  be  returned  by 
the  load  falling  down  from  the  stone.  We  see,  tlicrefore,  that  the  use  of 
springs  is  to  enable  the  wheels  to  riee  and  fall  according  to  the  inequalities 
of  the  ground,  while  the  load  condnues  one  constant  equable  motion.  The 
advantages  of  this  action  are  very  clearly  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  addressed 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Highways  of  the  Kingdom,  by  Mr.  D.  Giddy,  and 
given  in  the  Appendix  to  their  first  Report,  printed  in  the  year  1808  ;  and 
this  letter  explains  so  clearly,  and  in  such  few  words,  the  whole  theory  of 
wheels,  as  well  as  springs,  that  we  think  we  cannot  do  better  than  quote 

'  Taking  wheels  completely  in  the  abstract,  they  must  be  considered  aa 
answering  two  different  purposes. 

'  First,  They  transfer  the  friction  which  would  take  place  between  ■ 
sliding  body,  and  the  rough  uneven  surface  over  which  it  slides,  to  the 
smooth,  oiled  peripheries  of  the  axis  and  box,  assisted  by  a  leverage  in  (he 
proportion  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  to  the  axis. 

'  Secondly,  They  procure  mechanical  advantage  for  overcoming  obstacles, 
by  introducing  time  proportioned  to  the  square  roots  of  their  diameters, 
when  the  obstacles  are  small  as  compared  with  the  wheels ;  and  they 
pass  over  transverse  ruts  or  hollows,  small  in  the  same  comparison,  with 
an  absolute  advantage  proportioned  to  their  diameters,  and  a  mechanical 
one  proportionate  to  the  square  roots  of  these  diameters. 

'  Consequently,  wheels  thus  considered,  cannot  be  too  large ;  in  prac* 
tice,  however,  they  are  limited  by  weight,  by  expense,  and  by  experience. 

'  With  reference  to  the  preservation  of  roads,  wheels  should  be  made 
wide,  and  so  constructed,  that  the  whole  breadth  may  bear  at  once ;  and 
every  portion  in  contact  with  the   ground,  should  roll  on  without  an} 

*  It  is  evident  from  the  well-known  properties  of  tlie  cycloid,  that  tb« 
above  conditions  cannot  all  unite,  unless  the  roads  are  perfectly  hard, 
smooth,  and  flat ;  and  the  felloes  of  the  wheels,  with  their  tire,  are  accurate 
portions  of  a  cylinder.  These  forms,  therefore,  of  roads  and  wheelS) 
would  seem  to  be  asymptotes,  towards  whicii  they  should  always  approst> 
male,  but  which,  ia  piaclke,  tbe^  aiQ  &Qvc.t  VvVd-j  \»  K%ch. 
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'  RoadB  RiuHt  have  some  degree  of  curvature  to  throw  off  water,  and  the 
peripheries  of  wheels  should,  in  their  transverse  section,  be  as  nearly  as 
possible  tangents  to  this  curve  ;  but  since  no  exact  form  can  be  assig'neri  to 
roads,  and  they  are  found  to  differ  almost  from  mile  to  mile,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, that  a  small  transverse  convexity  given  to  the  periplieries  of 
wheels,  otherwise  cylindrical,  will  sufficiently  adapt  them  to  all  roads ;  aiid 
that  the  pressure  of  such  wheels,  greatest  in  the  middle,  and  gradually 
diminishing  towards  the  sides,  will  be  less  likely  to  disarrange  ordinary 
materials,  than  a  pressure  suddenly  discontinued  at  the  edges  of  wheels 
perfectly  flat. 

'  The  spokes  of  a  wheel  should  be  so  arranged,  as  to  present  themselves 
in  a  straight  line  against  the  greatest  force  they  are  in  common  cases  likely 
to  sustain.  These  must  evidently  be  eserted  in  a  direction  pointed  towards 
the  carriage,  irom  lateral  percussions,  and  from  the  descent  of  either  wheel 
below  the  level  of  the  other:  consequently,  a  certain  degree  of  what  is 
termed  dishing,  must  be  advantageous,  by  adding  strength ;  whilst  this 
form  is  esteemed  useful  for  protecting  the  nave,  and  for  obviating  the  ill 
eSects  of  expansions  and  contractions. 

'  The  line  of  traction  is  theoretically  best  disposed,  when  it  lies  exactly 
parallel  to  the  direction  of  motion  ;  and  its  power  is  diminished  at  any  in- 
clination ofthat  line,  in  the  proportion  of  the  radius  of  the  wheel  to  the 
cosine  at  the  angle.  When  obstacles  frequently  occur,  it  had  belter,  per- 
haps, receive  a  small  inclination  upward,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  with 
most  advantage  when  these  are  to  be  overcome.  But  it  is  probable,  that 
different  animals  exert  their  strength  most  advantageously  in  dilfereut  di- 
rections; and,  therefore,  practice  alone  can  determine  what  precise  incli- 
nation of  the  line  is  best  adapted  to  horses,  and  what  to  oxen.  These  con- 
siderations, are  however,  only  applicable  to  cattle -drawing  immediately  at 
the  carriage ;  and  the  convenience  of  their  draft,  as  connected  with  the 
insertion  of  the  line  of  traction,  which  continued,  ought  to  pass  through 
the  axis,  introduces  another  limit  to  the  size  of  the  wheels. 

'  Springs  were  in  all  likelihood  first  applied  to  carriages,  with  no  other 
■wew  than  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers :  they  have  since  been  found 
to  answer  several  important  ends.  They  convert  all  percussions  into  mere 
increase  of  pressure  j  thus  preserving  both  the  carriage  and  tlie  materials 
of  the  roads  from  the  effect  of  blows ;  and  small  obstacles  are  surmounted 
when  springs  allow  the  frame  and  wheels  freely  to  ascend,  without  sensibly 
moving  the  body  of  the  carriage  from  Us  place. 

'  If  the  whole  weight  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated  on  springs  very 
long,  extremely  flexible,  and  with  the  frame  and  wheels  wholly  devoid  of 
inertia,  this  paradoxical  conclusion  will  most  certainly  follow:  that  such  a. 
carriage  may  be  drawn  over  the  roughest  road  without  any  agitation,  and 
by  the  smallest  increase  of  force. 

*  U  seems  probable  that  springs,  under  some  modification  of  form  and 
material,  nmy  be  applicable  with  advantage  to  the  heaviest  waggon.' 

And  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that,  in  the  words  of  the  writer,  the  appli- 
CBlJou  of  springs  would  be  highly  advantageous.  At  high  velocities,  as 
we  have  before  said,  ,Uie  efl'ect  of  springs  is  still  greater.  What  we  have 
instanced  as  regards  springs,  is  generally  well  known  and  understood. 
All  stage-coaches,  and  many  travelling  carriages,  hang  upon  grass- 
hopper springs,  which  allow  of  perpendicular  without  any  longitudinal 
action.  It  would  be  much  to  the  interests  of  horse  masters  if  the  mode  of 
suspending  post-chaises  were  a  little  more  attended  to,  Tlie  more  elas- 
ticity, or  in  other  words,  the  more  action,  there  is  in  grasshopper  s^ti.u.i^«>> 
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^^^B  the  more  effect  will  il  produce  in  diminishing'  the  draught:  with  aC  spribj 
^^^1      a.  very  contrary  effect  is  produced. 

^^^1  A  carriaire  hung  upon  C  springs  may  certainly  be  made  the  most  com- 

^^^H  furtable  to  the  rider,  but  all  the  ease  that  can  be  required,  and  much  more 
^^^1  than  is  found  in  the  g-enerality  of  post-chaises,  may  be  obtained  by  welK 
^^^1  constructed  grasshopper  springs,  and  with  considerable  advantage  to  the 
^^^1       horses. 

^^^1  The  practice  of  loading  coaches  as  high  as  possible  to  make  them  run 

^^^1  light,  as  the  coachmen  have  found  by  experience,  is  only  a.  mode  of  as^ist- 
^^^H  ing  the  springs.  The  mass  being  placed  bI  a  greater  height  above  the 
^^^  wheels,  acting  at  the  extremity  of  a.  longer  lever,  is  not  so  easily  displaced 
^^^  laterally  by  any  motion  of  the  wheels,  which,  therefore,  may  rise  and  fall  on 
either  side  as  they  run  over  the  stones,  without  producing  any  sudden  con- 
cussions upon  the  load,  which  swings  to  and  fro  with  long,  easy  move- 
Iments ;  it  is  probable  also,  that  the  weight,  being  thus  swung  from  side  to 
side,  may,  upon  good  roads,  diminish  the  draught,  as  it  ia  in  fact  generally 
running  upon  two  of  the  wheels  ;  while,  in  the  other  direction,  it  equally 
admits  of  the  front  and  hind  wheels  successively  passing  over  any  impedi- 
ments; and  yet,  by  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fixed  upon  the  springs,  it 
does  not  admit  of  any  longitudinal  elasticity. 
The  fact  of  coaches  thus  loaded  running  light  has  been  clearly  proved 
by  the  failure  of  what  were  called  Safety  Coaches,  in  which  the  only  differ- 
ence consisted  in  placing  the  load  very  low.  These  coaches,  although 
completely  answering  their  purpose  of  safety,  were  discontinued  solely,  we 
believe,  from  their  being  found  destructive  of  the  horses. 
Esperiments,  nevertheless,  have  been  made  to  prove  that  this  was  only 
an  idle  prejudice  of  coachmen  ;  but  universally  received  opinions,  even  if 
leading  to  erroneous  conclusions,  which  is  hardly  possible,  must  always 
have  some  good  foundation ;  and  coachmen,  although  they  may  not  have 
been  so  much  so  at  the  time  these  experiments  were  published  (in  1817), 
are  certainly  now  rather  an  intelligent  class  of  men.  We  should,  therefore, 
prefer  risking  a  theory,  if  a  theory  were  necessary,  in  support  of  their  pre- 
judices rather  than  in  opposition  to  them.  The  experiments  alluded  to 
I  were  not,  in  our  opinion,  made  under  the  circumstances  which  occur  in 
practice.  Small  models  (the  wheels  being  seven  inches  in  diameter)  were 
drawn  along  a  table  across  which  were  placed  small  strips  of  wood  to 
represent  the  obstructions  met  with  in  a  road ;  but  these  strips  of  wood 
came  in  contact  with  each  pair  of  wheels  at  (be  same  time,  and  never 
caused  any  lateral  motion.  They  produced,  therefore,  a  totally  diiferent 
effect  from  that  which  takes  place  in  a  road,  where  the  action  rarely  aSects 
more  than  one  wheel  at  a  time,  or  if  two,  they  are  almost  invariably  those 
two  on  the  same  side  of  the  carriage ;  consequently,  in  the  model,  the 
wheels  in  passing  over  an  obstruction,  threw  the  whole  weight  backwards 
in  a  direction  exactly  opposite  to  the  movement  required  ;  while  in  practice, 
I  the  carriage  is  generally  thrown  sideways,  which  does  not  affect  its  forward 

^^H        motion. 

^^^h  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these  experiments  are,  therefore,  as  mi^ht 

^^^P  be  expected,  at  variance  with  practical  results,  and  directly  contrary  to  the 
^^1^  opinions  of  those  whose  daily  experience  ought  to  enable  them  to  judge 
I  correctly. 

The  etfects,  also,  of  velocity  and  momentum  must  be  difRcuIt  to  imitate 
in  models. 

The  advantage  of  placing  the  load  high  will  not,  however,  equally  apply 
_«t  Joiv  velocities,  still  less  when  springs  are  not  used:  it  may  frequently, 
indeed,  in  the  latter  case,  produce  quite  &  contrary  effect. 
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In  a  rough  road,  the  increased  force  with  which  the  load  would  be 
thrown  from  side  to  side  might  prove  very  inconvenient,  and  even  danger- 
ous, and  would  certainly  be  liable  to  increase  the  resistance  when  the  front 
wheels  meet  with  any  obstruction :  but  this  it  must  be  particularly  remem- 
bered is  only  true  in  the  case  of  slow  velocities  and  carriages  without 
springs. 

We  have  now  considered  in  succession  the  various  parts  of  the  vehicle 
for  conveying  the  weight,  and  shown  in  what  manner  they  affect  the 
draught,  and  how  they  should  be  constructed  so  as  to  diminish  as  much 
as  possible  the  amount  of  this  draught.  We  have  endeavoured  to 
point  out  the  advantages  and  necessity  of  attending  to  the  construction  and 
size  of  the  wheel.  Thus  it  should  be  as  nearly  cylindrical  and  vertical  as 
possible,  and  of  as  large  a  diameter  as  can  conveniently  be  admitted. 
2dly,  That  there  should  be  a  firm,  unyielding  connexion  in  the  direction  of 
the  movement  between  the  power  employed,  ^he  weight  moved,  and  the 
wheels :  in  other  words,  that  the  force  shoul0  always  act  directly  and 
without  elasticity  both  upon  the  load  and  upon  the  wheels  ;  and  that  the 
impetus  or  momentum  of  the  load,  when  in  movement,  should  always  act 
in  the  same  manner,  without  elasticity  in  propelling  the  wheels ; — and 
lastly,  that  it  is  highly  advantageous  to  interpose  as  much  elasticity  as 
possible  by  means  of  springs  in  a  vertical  direction  between  the  wheels  and 
the  body,  so  that  the  former  may  rise  and  fall  over  stones  or  irregularities 
in  the  road  without  communicating  any  sudden  shocks  to  the  load ;  and 
we  believe  that  the  proper  application  of  springs  in  all  cases,  even  with  the 
heaviest  loads,  would  be  found  productive  of  great  good  effect. 

Attention  to  those  points  will  tend  to  diminish  considerably  the  amount 
of  draught.  As  far  as  regards  friction  at  the  axles,  and  the  resistance  in 
passing  over  obstacles  in  the  road,  it  will  assist  the  favourable  application 
of  the  force  of  traction  when  obtained  from  animal  power;  but  that  which 
we  have  shown  to  be  the  most  considerable  source  of  resistance  is  unfor- 
tunately least  affected  by  any  of  those  arrangements.  We  allude  to  those 
arising  from  the  yielding  or  crushing  of  the  material  of  the  road :  we  have 
seen  that  on  a  good  turnpike-road  the  draught  was  increased  in  the  propor- 
tion of  thirty  to  forty,  or  about  one-third,  by  the  road  being  slightly  dirty  ; 
and  that,  on  a  heavy,  sandy  road,  the  draught  was  increased  to  205,  or 
nearly  seven  times.  Springs  will  not  affect  this;  and  increasing  the 
diameter  of  the  wheel  even  will  be  of  very  slight  assistance ;  nothing  but 
removing  at  once  the  prime  source  of  this  evil,  improving  the  roads,  can 
remedy  this.  We  are  thus  naturally  led  to  the  third  division  of  our  sub- 
ject, vi2,y  the  road  or  channel  of  conveyance.  In  considering  this  as  a 
branch  of  the  subject  of  draught  by  animal  power,  we  shall  merely  point 
out  what  are  the  principal  desiderata  in  the  formation  of  a  good  road,  and 
what  are  the  evils  principally  to  be  avoided.  To  enter  into  all  the  details 
of  their  construction,  dependant  as  it  is  on  the  different  materials  to.be 
found  in  the  neighbourhood,  their  comparative  cost,  the  quality  of  the 
ground  over  which  the  road  is  made,  and  many  other  points,  would  be 
to  enter  upon  a  much  more  extensive  field  than  is  at  all  required  for  the 
proper  consideration  of  the  subject  of  draught  by  animal  power.  The 
requisites  for  a  good  road  is  all  that  we  shall  indicate. 

Channel  of  conveyance,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  must  include  canals, 
roads,  and  railways.  Of  the  first,  however,  we  shall  say  little;  their 
construction  does  not  materially  affect  the  amount  of  draught,  and  we  have 
already  examined  the  mode  of  applying  the  power,  and  the  quantity 
of  effect  produced ;  we  shall  proceed,  therefore,  at  once  to  the  question 
of  roads. 
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"  The  inquiry  into  the  bef^t  fbrtn  and  construotion  of  whedl  c»ff !flg«s  lias 
taught  us  what  we  might  ind««d  have  foreseen,  that  petfection  in  h  iroad 
would  be  a  plane,  leYel,  hard  flurfkce :  to  have  learned  thta  only  Would 
not  have  advanced  us  muoh^  [as  such  perfection  is  unattainable ;  but  we 
have  learned  also  the  comparatite  advantages  of  these  different  qualities 
of  hardness,  smoothness,  and  level.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
slight  alterations  of  level  which  shall  vary  the  exertion  required  of  the 
animal,  without  at  any  time  causing  encessive  fktigue,  are  rather  adVan* 
tageous  for  the  full  developement  of  his  power  than  otherwise  )  thai  the 
inconvenience  of  roughness  is  obviated  by  the  use  of  springS|  and  that 
even  when  the  ordinary  carts  and  waggons  without  spHuga  life  nsedi 
still  the  resistance  arising  from  mere  unevenness  of  surfkce,  vrhen  ii<yi 
excessive*  is  not  nearly  so  great  as  that  which  is  caused  by  the  yielding  of 
the  substance  of  the  road.  Hardnem,  therefore,  and  consequently  the 
absence  of  dust  and  dirt,  which  is  easily  crushed  or  displaced,  la  the  grand 
desideratum  in  roads. 

To  satisfy  this  condition,  however,  smoothness  is  to  a  eertatn  degree 
requisite,  as  the  prominent  parts  would  be  always  subject  to  abrasion  and 
destruction :  for  the  same  reason,  even  if  for  no  other,  ruts  and  every 
thing  which  can  tend  to  form  them  must  be  avoided^ 

A  road  should,  in  its  transverse  section,  be  nearly  flat.  A  great  eorva^ 
ture  or  barrel,  as  it  is  termed,  is  useless  }  for  the  only  object  can  be  fo 
drain  the  water  from  it :  but  if  there  are  ruts,  or  hollow  places,  no  eur* 
vature  will  effect  this  ;  and  if  the  road  is  hard  and  smooth,  a  very  slig-ht 
inclination  is  sufficient.  Indeed,  an  excess  of  curvature  is  not  only  useless 
with  the  present  construction  of  carriages,  but  facilitates  the  destruction 
of  the  road ;  for  there  are  few  wheels  perfectly  cylindrical :  yet  these, 
when  running  on  a  barrelled  or  curved  road,  can  bear  only  upon  one  edge, 

as  in^g".  38.  The  conical 
wheels  still  in  use,  althougfi 
much  inclined  at  the  axle, 
are  never  sufficiently  so  to 
bring  the  lower  surface  of 
the  wheel  even  hori2ronta1, 
and  therefore  are  constantly 
running  upon  the  edgie,  as 
in  Jig.  89,  until  they  have 
formed  a  rut,  coinciding 
with  their  own  shape*  In  a 
barrelled  or  curved  road,  (he 
mischief  done  will,  of  coui^e, 
be  great  in  proportion  to  this  curvature.  This  form  is,  therefore,  mis* 
chievous  as  well  as  useless.  Six  or  eight  inches*  rise  in  the  centre  of  a 
road  of  twenty  feet  wide  is  amply  sufficient  to  ensure  drainage,  if  drainage 
is  not  effectually  prevented  by  ruts  or  hollow  places,  and  is  a  curve  to 
which  the  position  of  the  wheel  may  be  easily  adapted. 

Tlie  hardness  of  the  surface,  the  most  important  feature,  will,  of  course, 
principally  depend  upon  the  materials  used,  and  the  formation  of  the 
road,  and  still  more  Upon  the  state  of  repair  in  which  it  is  kept.  It  is 
easy  to  form  a  good  road  when  the  foundation  is  already  laid  by  the 
existence  of  an  old  one :  levelling  the  surface, — applying  a  covering  of 
eight  or  ten  inches  in  thickness  of  broken  stones, — having  no  round  or 
smooth  surfaces,  the  hardest  that  can  be  obtained, — and  securing  good 
drainage  at  the  sides  is  all  that  is  required:  but  constant  repair  and 
unremitting  attention  is  necessary  to  keep  a  road  thus  formed  In  good 
condition. 
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Th^e  irepCiiTD  und  attention  do  fit)4  consist  in  laying  on,  at  certain 
ifltierv^h  of  tikne>  Iftrge  <|u«inUtieB  of  TDHterials,  but  in  constantly  removing 
the  mtnA  which  «s  fomiet!,  and  which,  in  wet  weather^  holds  the  water, 
und  preventa  dminag^  \  in  filling  vip  us  quickly  as  possibl^^  with  fresh 
tMiterialK,  vtnv  ruts  or  hollows ;  and  in  keeping  clear  all  the  drains,  and 
e^n  in  )9(!rapmg  little  dmins  (rom  rutfi>  or  such  parts  of  the  road  as  may 
<eOiili^  th«  W«t«r)  and  which  it  m&y  not  be  possible  immediately  to  fill  up. 

By  lAtenikm  to  the^  ^inls^  X\w9t  wiio  are  interested  in  the  preservation 
of  the  lt)ads>  Mid  th«  etpenMS  littendinf^  it,  will  find  that  economy  will 
nHim«it^y  hie  the  result  \  «nd  those  who  tire  interested  in  diminishing  the 
Ifibont  and  ^Ipense  of  dmnght,  we  shall  only  refer  again  to  the  table 
(pa^  90)  of  the  t^ststances  x^^  Wafgon  npondiflH^rent  toads,  fiom  which 
th#y  will  seo,  that  a  horse  upon  a  cl^n  Toad  will  do  one-third  more  tiiaa 
upon  one  slightly  muddy  ;  more  than  four  times  as  much  as  upon  new- 
laid  gravel ;  and  nearly  seven  times  as  much  as  upon  a  heavy,  sandy  road. 

No  arguments  that  we  can  put  forward  can  at  all  strengthen  the  effect 
that  such  facts  must  produce  ;  and  we  shall,  therefore,  quit  the  subject  of 
roads,  and  conclude  our  observations  on  draught  by  a  few  words  explana- 
tory of  the  object  of  rail-roads  and  their  effects  as  regards  diminishing 
draught. 

The  great  desideratum  in  the  formation  of  a  good  road  is  the  facilitating 
the  rolling  of  the  wheels.  We  have  shown  that,  for  this  purpose,  a  hard, 
smooth  surface  is  necessary ;  and,  as  this  is  only  required  for  the  wheels, 
two  longitudinal  tracks,  of  such  surface,  of  proper  width,  are  sufficient  for  the 
mere  passage  of  the  carriage.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  considerable  traffic 
between  two  points  along  a  line  of  toad,  without  much  interruption  from 
crossing,  all  the  qualities  of  a  good  road  may  be  obtained  in  a  very  superior 
degree^  by  having  two  patallel  Tails,  or  tnuets  of  wood  or  iron,  raised  a  little 
above  ti)e  general  level  of  the  ground,  with  a  gravelled  road  between  the 
mils.  This  is  a  raxKroad.  It  evidently  combines  the  advantages  of  a  good 
ibot-hold  for  horses,  with  those  of  smooth  and  hard  sur^u^s  for  the  wheels 
to  toil  npoo.  It  reqtdres,  however,  that  the  earriiau9;es  shouM  be  all  nearly 
alike,  as  regards  the  wicfth  and  Ibrm  of  the  wheels  ;  and  experience  lias 
proved  that  snch  a  toad  is  not  generally  wotth  construeitiiig,  unless  the  traffic 
is  sufficient  to  allow  of  €arria^;es  behig  lyutlt  expressly  for  that  or  simiJar 
loads.  This  being  the  case,  the  tom  and  dimensioas  of  the  rails,  and  the 
irenerai  constitietion  of  the  cairiaiges,  aie  anoontroUed  by  any  other  con- 
sideration than  thMt  of  dnninishing  draoght. 

A  considerable  improvement  upon  this  point  may,  therefore,  be  expected 
in  the  railway  over  the  common  road.  The  railway,  as  constructed  upon 
the  plan  at  present  conceived  to  be  the  best,  consists  of  two  parallel  bars 
of  wrought  iron,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  broad  on  the  upper  surface, 
and  about  six  inches  deep,  placed  at  a  distance  of  about  five  feet :  these 
bars  are  supported  upon,  and  firmly  fixed  to  blocks  of  stone,  from  one 
foot  to  two  feel  square,  and  at  intervals  of  three  feet. 

a  a  a,  Jig,  40,  represents  a  side  view  of  one  of  these  bars,  of  which  b  is  a 
section,  c  c  c  are  the  blocks  of  stone  on  which  it  rests.  Fig,  42  is  a  per- 
spective view  of  a  pair  of  these  parallel  bars,  constituting  together  the 

Fig.  40. 
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railway ;  fand-^g*.  41    represents  an  end 
view  of  the  rail  with  a  pair  of  wheels.  The 
ground  is  afterwards  filled   up   nearly  to 
the  level  of  the  bars,  leaving   only  about 
one   inch  of  their  upper    edge    exposed: 
upon  this  the  wheels  run.     The  wheels  are 
generally  of  cast  iron,    about  three  feet  io 
diameter,  and  slightly    conical,   with   an 
edge   or  flange  inside,  to   gfuide  them  in 
the  centre   of  the  rails.       Tliis   brief  de- 
scription is   sufficient  to    g"ive   a   general 
idea  of  the  construction  of  railways,  which  is  all  that    is  necessary  for 
our  present  purpose.      It  will  be   easily  conceived   that  hard,    cast-iron 


K 


Fig.  41. 
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wheels,  running  upon  smooth  edges  of  iron  in  this  manner,  can  meet  with 
but  little  resistance  except  those  arising  from  friction  at  the  axle. 
Accordingly,  we  find,  upon  a  well  constructed  railway,  in  good  order,  that 
the  resistance  does  not  exceed,  in  any  sensible  degree,  that  which  must 
arise  from  this  cause.  It  has  been  found  that  a  force  of  traction  of  lib. 
will  put  in  motion  a  weight  of  180,  200,  and  even,  in  some  cases,  2501b. : 
so  that  a  horse,  exerting  an  effort  of  only  1251b.,  would  drag  on  a  level 
10  tons.  This  is  about  ten  times  the  average  effect  of  his  work  upon  a  mod 
common  road,  and,  as  it  arises  entirely  from  the  hardness  and  smoothness 
of  the  road,  we  cannot  conclude  our  observations  by  a  more  striking'  and 
unanswerable  argument  than  this,  in  proof  of  the  immense  advantages  and 
saving  of  expense  which  would  result  from  greater  attention  to  the  state 
of  the  roads. 
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Action  of  the  hackney  described,  30. 

'—  high,  not  indispensable  in  the  hack- 
ney, 31. 

i^thiop's  mineral,  an  alterative,  396. 

Age,  natural,  of  tiie  horse,  146. 

of  the  horse  as  indicated  by  the  teeth, 

137. 

other  indications  of,  146. 

how  ascertained  before  eight  years, 

after  eight  years,  145. 
Air,  a  supply  of  pure,   necessary  for  the 

health  of  the  horse,  345. 
All  abroad,  what,  in  the  action  of  the  horse, 

235. 
Aloes,  Barbadoes,  far  preferable  to  Cape,  38 1 . 
■  the  best  physic,  21 1. 
description  of  the  different  kinds 

of,  381. 

•  principal  adulterations  of,  383. 

solution  of,  its  composition  and  use, 


383. 


tincture  of,  its  composition  and  use, 

383. 
Alteratives,  the  best,  372,  383. 

nature  and  effect  of,  383. 

Alum,  the  use  of  in  restraining  purging,  383. 
-^— —  solution  of,  a  good  wash  for  grease, 

383. 
-^— —  burnt,  a  stimulant  and  mild  caustic 

for  wounds,  384. 
American  horse,  description  of  the,  21. 
Ammonia  given  in  flatulent  colic,  384. 

' chloride  of,  medical  use  of,  384. 

carbonate  of,  its  medical  use,  384. 

— — "  vapour  of,    plentifully  extricated 

from  dung  and  urine,  384. 

most  injurious  to  the 


eyes  and  lungs,  115,  384. 
Anchylosis  of  bones,  what,  165. 
Anderson,  Dr.,  his  account  of  the  Galloway, 

58. 
Animal  power  compared  with  that  of  the 

steam-engine,  405. 
— — ^—  its  advantage  over  mechani* 

cal,  except  where  velocity  is  required,  408. 
Animals,  zoological  divisions  of,  61. 
Anodyne,  opium  the  only  one  to  be  de- 
pended on,  384. 
Antearspinatus  muscle,  description  of  the, 

234. 
Auticor,  nature  and  treatment  of,  171. 
Antimonial  powder,  a  good  febrifuge,  384. 
Antimony,  black   sulphuret  of,  method  of 

detecting  its  adulterations,  384. 
■  — -  used  as  an 

alterative  and  diaphoretic,  384. 


Antimony,  chloride  of,  one  of  the  best  liquid 
caustics,  385. 

'  tartarized,  used  as  a  nauseant,  dia- 
phoretic and  worm  medicine,  384. 

Antispasmodics,  nature  of,  385. 

Apoplexy,  nature  and  treatment  of,  102. 

Aqueous  fluid,  an,  why  placed  in  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  ear,  82. 

humour  of  the  eye,  description  of 

the,  93. 

Arab  breed,  the,  introduced  by  James  I.,  28. 

Arabia    not  the   original  country  of  the 
horse,  4. 

few  good  horses  there  even  in  the 

seventh  century,  4,  1 1 . 

Arabian  horse,  histoiy  of  the,  1 1 . 

'         Bishop  Heber's  description 
of,  12. 

comparison  between,  and  the 

first  introduced   into    Scot- 
general  form  of,  12. 
"  qualities  of,  1 2. 

scanty  nourishment  of,  15. 

treatment  of,  12,  13. 

varieties  of,  11. 

Arabs,'^attachment  of,  to  their  horses,  13. 

'  value  their  mares  more  than  their 

horses,  34. 
Arched  form  of  the  skull,  advantage  of,  75. 
Arm,  description  of  the,  236. 

•  action  of,  explained  on  the  principle 
of  the  lever,  236,  238. 

extensor  muscles  of  the,'237. 

flexor  muscles  of  the,  239. 

full  and  swelling,  advantage  of,  240 

should  be  muscular  and  long,  239. 


Barb,  9. 


land,  24. 


Arsenic,  medical  use  of,  385. 

treatment  under  poison  by,  200. 

Arteries,  description  of  the,  172. 

terminations  of,  178. 

generally  improper  to  bleed  from, 


157. 


of  the  arm,  description  of  the,  265. 

of  the  face,  119. 

neck,  157. 

shoulder,  265. 

— •  inside  of  the  thigh,  264. 
outside  of  the  tlugh,  264. 


Astringent  medicines,  the  principal,  385. 
Athelstan,  his  attention  to  the  improvement 

of  the  horse,  23. 
Atlas,  anatomy  of  the,  152. 
Attedii,  the,  an  Arabian  breed,  11. 
Axle,  friction  of  the,  dependent  on  the  mfite* 

rial  employed,  434, 
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Axle,  the  diameter  being  diminished  les- 
sens the  friction,  434. 

Azoph,  Tartary  horses  traced  to  the  siege 
of,  5. 

Back,  general  description  of  the,  }d5« 
.  proper  form  of  the,  31,  164. 

■  long  and  short,  comparative  advan- 

tages of,  165. 
I  anatomy  of  the,  164, 

mascle«  of  the,  167. 


Backing  the  colt,  226. 

a  bad  habit  of  th/e  hwffis  usual  oil- 


■*MMr> 


gin  of  it»  3314. 
Back-sinews,  fipram  of  tho,  246. 

'■■■  thickening  of  th«»  COttsUtutnig  UB« 

soundness,,  365. 
Balls,  the  manner  of  giring,  3S5, 
— <-w.^  the  manner  of  m»Eing>  385* 
Barb,  description  of  the,  9. 
— ^^  CQsapvison  betw«eii»  and  th«  Af  AbiftB, 

9. 

Barley  considered  as  food  for  the  horsey  355. 

Barnacles,  use  of  th9,  ^a  »  modo  of  re- 
straint, 321. 

Bar- shoe,  the  descTipti(Ht  and  uaa  of,  318. 

BarreU  of  the  horse,  proper  shape  of  the^  52. 

Bars,  description  and  office  of  the,  283* 

...I  ■■■> propel  paring  of,  for  shoeing,  31 4« 

'  not  paring  out  the  hora  between 

them  and  the  cxuft,  a  cause  of  coma^ 
306. 

folly  of  cutting  them  away^  284, 


295,  305. 

-  removal  of,  sv  cause  of  coutcaction,. 


295. 


corns,  305.. 

— — I  of  the  mouth,  description  of,  133, 
Bavarian  cavalry  horses,  anecdote  of,  43. 
Bay  horses,  description  of,  377. 
Beans  good  for  hardly  worked  horses,  and 

that  have  a  tendency  to  purge,  356. 
.  should  always  be  crushed,  356. 

Bearing  rein,  the  use  and  abuse  of,  132. 
Berners,  Juliana,  authoress  of  the&r^t  book 

on  hunting,  54. 
Bible,  earliest  history  of  the  hQis«  iu  the,  2. 
Bile,  account  of  the,  212. 
Bishopping  the  teeth,  description  of,  144. 
Biting,  a  bad  habit,  and  how  usually  ac^ 

quired,  335. 
Bitting  of  the  colt,  235, 
Black  horses,  description    and   character 

of,  377. 
Bladder,  description  of  the,  217* 
inflammation  of,    symptopas    and 

treatment,  218. 

neck  of,  218. 

stone  in  the,  218. 


Bladdws  along  the    uud^    part   of   the 

tongue,  147« 
Blain  in  the  cow,  147. 
Bleeding,  best  place  for  general,  180,  181. 
directions  for,  179,  321, 

from  veins  rather  than  aiteries,  157. 

finger   should    b«   Oft   th«  pulie 


Bleeding,  importance  of,  in  inflammation, 
175. 

at  the  toe  described,  181. 

comparison  between  fleam  and  lan- 
cet, 180. 

Blindness,  usual  method  of  discovering,  94. 

— —  discovered  by  the  pupil  not  dilating 
or  contracting,  93. 

hereditary,  115, 

of  one  eye,  94. 


Blistering  aU  round  ai  90g^  bwrborlfcy  and 

danger  of,  323. 
after  firing,  absurdity  and  czfi^ty  of, 

325. 
Blisters,  best  oompositton  of,  18i6„  32^ 

■■—   >  best  mod<^  oC  «piA>u»g)  186, 322. 
caution  with  regard  to  their  applies* 

tion,  177,387, 
— -— ^  the  pryacipfe  of  their  action,  386« 

use  of,  in  inflammation,  186,386. 

comparison  b^tweoQ  t^exn  andiovek 


and  fietoBs,  326>« 
Blood,  change  in  after  bl««diag:,  180,  3^ 

■  ■■  ■  >  ohiingea in  during  re^fnration^  181, 
coagulation  of,  322. 

>■»  —  of  £e hodrsc^  dntnk  for  food,  8, 
horses,  very   subjeot    ta    contraci 

tioB,  £9&, 

spavin,  nature    and  treatqmat   of, 


»Ti»i>' 


during,  174,  321. 


179,  321. 

Blue  vitriol,  n  tome  for  the  hora?,  389« 
Boats,  the  difficulty  of  drawing  increaaing 

rap^y  with  the  velocity,  425. 
— —  calculation  of  the  power  requisite}  to 

draw  them,  435. 
Bog    spavin,  nature    and    treatment    of, 

119,269. 
Bole-Armenian,  medical  use  of,  386. 
Bolting  the  food,  how  restrained,  339. 
Bone<«pavin,  nature  and  treatment  of^  269.' 
Boots,  singular  ones,  7. 
Bots  in  the  stomach,  natural  history  of,  201. 

I.         not  .usually  in)urious^  ^% 

Bournou  horse,  descri])tiQu  of  the,  9^ 
Bowels,  inflammation  of   the,   symptoma 

and  treatment  of,  207. 
Brain,  description  of  the,  75. 
■  ■  inflammation  of  the,  105. 

Breadth    of   wheels,    de^iending    on    the 

road,  440. 
Breaking  in  should  ((Humence  in  the  second 

winter,  223. 
.   I    ■■  descnption  of  its  various  stages,  2^. 
necessity  of  gentleness  and  patico^ce 

in,  224. 
— -'^ — ■  of  the  farmer's  horse,  224, 

of  the  hunter  or  hackney,  225, 

"  ■  ■■    the  South  American,  6.  < 

cruel  Arabian  method  of,  13. 


Breast-«tran,  advantage  and  disadvantage 

of,  422. 
Breeding,  on,  34,  21 9t 

as  applied  to  the  farmer's  hortte,  34« 

^ — ,-.-__ other  horses,  36. 

quaUties  of  the  mare  of  as  much 


importance  as  those  of  the  horse,  34, 
220. 
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Sififtding^,  peculiarity  of  form  and  constitu- 
tion inherited,  220. 

influence  of   good  keep   on   the 


n^»« 


colt,  60. 

^  in  and  in,  observation9  on>  221 . 

distrifits,  the    same    formerly    ai 


now,  26. 

BrittleneM  of  the  hoof,  remedy  for,  282. 

Broad  and  narrow  wheels,  comparison  be- 
tween, 437. 

Broken  back,  what,  65. 

Broken  knees,  treatment  of,  241. 

■ method  of  judging  of  the 

danger  of,  242. 

when  healed,  not  unsound* 


uess,  but  the  form  and   action   of  the 
horse  should  be  carefully  examined,  361. 

Broken  wind,  nature  and  treatment  of,  194. 

influenced  much,   and   often 

caused  by  the  manner  of  feeding,  195. 

—  distinguished  from  thick  wind. 


194. 

Bronchitis,  nature  and  treatment  of,  IfiB. 
Bronehotomy,  the  operation  of,  162. 
Brood  mare,  description  of  the,  221. 

■  ■■y  should  not  be  too  old,  221. 
treatment  of,   after  coYeriag, 


p^^ 


222. 


after  foaling,  223. 


Brown  horses,  description  of,  377. 
Buccinator  muscle,  description  of  the,  119. 
Burlttigh,  Lord,  his  opinion  of  hunting,  64. 
Busbequius,  his  interesting  account  of  the 

Turkish  horse,  19. 
Butyr  of  antimony,  the  best  liquid  caustic, 

3b5. 

Calculi  in  the  intestines,  207. 

Calkins,    advantages    and    disadvantages 

of,  316. 
-^—  should  be  placed  on  both  heels,  316. 
Qalmuck  horse,  description  of  the,  18. 
Calomel,  the  use  of  in  veterinary  practice, 

396. 
Oamph(»,  the  medical  use  of,  386. 
Canaidian  horse,  description  of  the,  21. 
Canals,     advantages     and     disadvantages 

of,  4^4. 
——  smalluess  of  power  requisite  for  the 

transmission  of  goods  by  them,  424. 
Canal  boat,  calculation  of  the  draught  of, 

425. 
—  ease  of  draught  of,  might  be  in- 
creased by  a  diii^rent  mode  of  applying 

the  power,  425. 
Canker  of  the  foot,  nature  and  treatment 

of,  309. 
Cannon,    or    shank-bone,    description    of 

the,  243. 
Canter,  action  of  the  horse  during,  413. 
Cantharides  form  the  best  blister,  386. 
'■■■■■'■    given  for  the  cure  of  glanders,  887. 
Capillary  vessels,  the,  174. 
Cappaducian  horses  sent  to  Arabia,  4. 
Capped  hoek,  nature  and  treatment  el,  255. 
■     '    ■     ■  ■  "■  description  of,  268. 

■  ■     although  not  alwaya  oiMKHad- 


ness,  there  should  bd  a  special  wairwty 

against  it,  261. 
Carbon  of  the  blood  got  rid  of  in  respiia» 

tion,  181. 
Carbonate  of  iron,  a  mild  tonic,  394. 
Carraways,  a  good  aromatic,  387. 
Carriage-horses  produced  by  crossing  the 

Suffolk  with  a  hunter,  39* 
Carriages,  wheel,  first  introduction  of,  35. 
Carriages,  two  and  four  whe^ed,  compari* 

son  between,  443. 
light,  should  have  no  longitudinal 

elasticity  in  the  hauging  or  springs,  445. 

^  disadvantage  of  C  spripgs  in,  445. 

hung  on  straps  or  springs  in  the 


time  of  Homer,  432, 
Carrots,  excellent  ejects  of  in  disease,  192, 

195,  213,  358. 
Cart,    two^wheeled,    computation    of   the 

firiction  of,  435. 
Carts,  twQ*wheeled,  can  perform  propor 

tionably  more  work  than  waggons,  443. 
^t'  ■ ■      "  ■     ■ —  easier  loaded,  and  do 

not  so  much  ii\)ure  the  roads,  443. 

require  better  horses 


and  more  attendants,  443, 
'^'    ■    '      the   horse 


sooner 


knocked  up,  and  iz\jured  by  the  shocks  of 
the  shafts,  443. 

on  good  roads  and 


nmmm  n. 


for  short  distances  superior  to  waggons, 
444. 

with  two  horses,  disadvantage  of, 


444. 


have  less  draught  than  waggons, 

reason  why,  445. 
Cartilages    of   the  foot,  description    and 

action  of  the,  888. 
tm  I,!.,.    ji»i»i  »L»yii>i  a.wi Msifiication     of 

the,  310. 
Castley,  Mr.,  on  the  restifness  of  the  horse, 

331. 
Castor-oil,  not  a  purgative  for  the  borse^ 

212,  387. 
Castration,  method  of,  227. 

proper  period  for,  226. 

Cataract  in  the  eye,  nature  of,  95,  111. 
cannot  be  operated  on, 

in  the  horse,  95,  116. 

metliod  of  examination 


for,  95. 
Catarrh,  description  and  treatment  of,  188. 

distinguished  from  glanders,  123. 

"  '  "  ■•■  distinguished  from  inflammation  of 

the  lungs,  183. 
Catarrhalfever,  nature  and  treatment  of,  189. 

■■■   ■  ■■  ■  infectious,  191. 
■ distinction   between  it  and 

inflammation  of  the  lungs,  183. 
Oatechu,  a  good    astringent,   method   of 

giving,  and  adulterations  of,  387. 
Caustic,  an  account  of  the  best,  387. 
Cavalry  horse,  description  of  the,  42. 
anecdotes  ef  the,  48. 


•.^■.wnr.** 


Cawl,  description  of  the,  214. 
Cerebrum,  description  of  the,  75. 
Okalk,  its  medical  usa  ia  Iha  harsia>  91^^ 
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C3ia£^  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  ingredients,  353. 

best  composition  of,  352. 

when  given  to  the  hard-worked 
horse,  much  time  is  saved  for  repose, 
354. 

quantity  of,  necessary  for  different 


kinds  of  horses,  353. 

Chamomile,  a  mild  tonic,  388. 

Channel  of  the  jaws,  what,  137. 

Charcoal,  useful  in  a  poultice,  and  as  an  an- 
tiseptic, 388. 

Charges,  composition  and  use  of,  388. 

Chanot,  price  of,  in  Solomon's  time,  4. 

description  of  that  of  Priam,  432, 

•  of  Juno  described,  433. 

• on  the  frieze  of  the  Parthenon, 

description  of,  433. 

Chariots,  war,  the  ancient  British,  22. 

used  by  the  Egyptians  1500 

years  before  the  Christian  era,  432. 

at  the  siege  of  Troy,  432. 

descriptionofthe  ancient,  432. 

of  the  ancients,  could  not  move 


with  much  velocity,  433. 

Charles  I.  patronized  racing,  28. 

Chest,  the  anatomy  of  the,  163. 

proper  form  of  the,  52,  163,  193. 

cut  of  the,  163. 

• the  importance  of  depth  of,  164. 

■  narrow  and  rounded,  comparison  be- 

tween, 163,  193. 

round,  often  connected  with  thick 


wind,  193. 

dropsy  of  the,  184. 

founder,  description  of,  171,  182. 


Chestnut  horses,  varieties  of,  376. 
Chester,  races  first  established  at,  27. 
Chillaby,  friendship   between  him  and  a 

cat,  48. 
Chinese  horse,  description  of  the,  16. 
Chinked  in  the  chine,  what,  165. 
Chloride  of  lime,  an  excellent  disinfectant, 

394. 
— of  soda,  useful  in  unhealthy  ulcers, 

400. 
Choroid  coat  of  the  eye,  description  and  use 

of  the,  91. 
Clironic  cough,  nature   and  treatment  of, 

192. 
Chyle,  the,  formation  of,  203. 
Ciliary  processes  of  the  eye,  description  of 

the,  92. 
Cineritious  matter  of  the  brain,  nature  and 

function  of  the,  75. 
Circassian  horse,  description  of  the,  17, 
Clicking,  cause  and  remedy  of,  341. 
Clipping,  objections  to,  375. 
Clips,  when  necessary,  317. 
Clover,  considered  as  an  article  of  Ibod, 

357. 
Clysters,  the  composition  and  great  useful- 

ncss  of,  388. 
directions  as  to  the  administration 

of,  389. 
Clydesdale  horse,  description  of  the,  42. 
Coaches,  calcvUeiiion  of  the  power  of  horsei 


in  drawing   aooordiii^  to    their  speed,' 

Coaches  loaded  high,  run    lighter,   espe- 
cially in  rapid  travelling,  448. 

safety,  heavy  draught  of,  448. 

Coach  horse,  description  of  the,  35. 

best  breed  of,  36. 

Coat,  fine,  connected  by  the  groom  with  a' 
heated  stable,  346. 

persons  much  too  solicitous  to  pro- 
cure it,  374. 

Cochlea  of  the  ear,  description  and  use  of 
the,  83. 

Cocktail  horse,  mode  of  docking,  329. 

Coecum,  description  of  the,  203,  204. 

Coffin-bone,  description  of  the,  286. 

lamellae,  or  leaves  of,  286. 

Cold,  common,  description  and  treatment 
of,  188. 

Colic,  spasmodic,  description  and  treatment 
of,  205. 

Collar,  the  best  method  of  attaching  the 
traces  to  the  horse,  423. 

proper  adaptation  of  to  the  shoulder, 

223. 

Colon,  description  of  the,  203,  204. 

Colour  of  the  skin,  remarks  on  the,  375. 

Colt,  early  treatment  of  the,  35. 

Complexus  major,  description  of  the,  119. 
154,  165. 

minor,  description  of  the,  119, 156.' 

Concave  seated  shoe,  the,  described  and  re- 
commended, 311. 

Couestoga  horses,  description  of  the,  22. 

Conical  and  flat  wheels,  comparison  between 
437.  ' 

wheels,  extreme  absurdity  of,  438. 

strange  degree  of  friction  and  drag- 

ging  with  them,  438. 

afford  great  resistance  and  destroy 

the  road,  439.  ^ 
are  in  fact  travelling  grindstones. 

Conjunctiva,  description  of  the,  89. 

■  appearance  of,  how  far  a  test 

of  inflammation,  89. 
Contraction  of  the  foot,  nature  of,  292. 
— the  peculiarity  of  the 

lameness  produced  by,  296. 

how   far    connected 


with  the  navicular  disease,  298. 

is  not  the  necessary 

consequence  of  shoeing,  293. 

-  produced  by  neglect 


of  paring,  294. 


the  shoes  too  long,  294. 


wearing 


natural  moisture,  294. 
moval  of  the  bars,  295. 


mation  of  the  foot,  295. 


-  want  of 

-  the   re- 

-  inflam- 


^  ^^— —  unequal 

exercise  without  preparation,  296. 

not  so  much  produced  by  litter 

as  imagined,  295, 
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Contraction  of  the'  foot,  the  cause^  rather 
than  the  consequence  of  thnish,  295. 

............  best  mode  of  treating, 


rarely  permanently 


297. 


cured,  297. 

— does  not  necessarily 

imply  unsoundness,  293. 

although  not  neces 


sarily  unsoundness,  should  have  a  spe- 
cial warranty  against  it,  362. 

blood  horses  very  sub- 


ject to,  296. 

Convexity  of  the  eye,  the  proper,  not  suf- 
ficiently attended  to,  98. 

Copper,  the  combinations  of,  used  in  vete- 
rinary practice,  389. 

Corded  veins,  what,  129. 

Cordials,  the  use  and  abuse  of  in  the  horse, 
389. 

Cornea,  description  of  the,  90. 

—  mode  of  examining  the,  91, 

-^—  its  prominence  or  flatness,  90. 

should  be  perfectly  transparent,  90. 

Corns,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  305. 

produced  by  cutting  away  the  bars. 


305. 


not  paring  out  the  foot 


between  the  crust  and  bars,  306. 

pressure,  305. 


very  difficult  to  cure,  306. 
constitute  unsoundness,  363. 


Coronary  ligament,  description  of  the,  281. 
the  crust  principally  pro- 
duced from,  281. 

ring,  description  of  the,  281,  282. 


Coronet,  description  of  the,  281. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  treatment  under  poison 
by,  200. 

the  best  tonic  for  farcy,  130,  139. 

Cossack  horse,  description  of  the,  18. 

— -— —  beaten  in  a  race  by  Eng- 
lish blood  horses,  18. 

Cough,  nature  and  treatment  of,  188. 
■  constitutes  unsoundness,  362. 

chronic,  nature  and  treatment  of, 

192. 

Cow  hocks,  description  of,  274. 

Cozakee  horse,  description  of  the,  15. 

Cracks  in  the  heels,  treatment  of,  277. 

Cradle,  a  safe  restraint  upon  the  horse  when 
blistered,  323. 

Cream-coloured  horses,  account  of,  376. 

—————    peculiarity  in  their 
eyes,  92. 

of  tartar,  a  mild  diuretic,  390. 


Crih-biting,  the  sucking  in  of  air,  339. 

causes  and  cure,  340, 

injurious  to  the  horse,  340. 

'  constitutes  unsoundness,  362. 

Cricoid  cartilage  of  the  windpipe,  the,  160, 
Cromwell,  Oliver,  his  stud  of  race  horseS| 

28. 
Cropping,  absurdity  of,  77, 
Croton,  the  farina  of,  used  as  physic,  21 1. 
Crusaders,  the  improvement  of  the  horse 

neglecte4  by  them,  24. 


Crust  of  the  foot,  description  of  the,  ^80. 

composition  of  the,  282. 

■  consisting  within  of  mi^ 

merous  homy  plates,  283. 

—  proper  degree  of  its  slants 


ing,  280. 


280. 


282. 


proper  thickness  of  the; 
brittleness  of,  remedy  for,- 
— —   the  cause  of 


sandcrack,  299. 
Crystalline  lens,  description  of  the,  94. 
Cuboid  bones,  description  of  the,  266. 
Cuneiform  bones,  description  of  the,  266, 

272. 
Curbs,  nature  and  treatment  of,  267. 
■  hereditary,  35. 
the  slightest  vestige  of,  constituting 

unsoundness,  268. 
Cuticle,  the,  description  of,  369. 
Cutis,  or  true  skin,  the,  account  of,  370 
Cutting,  cause  and  cure  of,  252,  341. 
constitutes  uasoundness,  363. 


\ 


— —  away  the  foot,  mifounded  prejudice- 

against,  294. 
Cylindrical  wheels,  description  and  advan« 

tage  of,  440. 

Dandriff,  the,  nature  of,  369,  370. 
Darley  Arabian,  account  of  the,  29,  45. 
Dartmoor  ponies,  description  and  anecdote 

of,  59. 
Deuham,  Major,  interesting  account  of  the 

loss  of  his  norse,  14. 
Depressor  labii  inferioris  muscle,  descrip- 

tionof  the,  120. 
Devonshire  pack-horse,  description  of  the^ 

59. 
Diabetes,  nature  and  treatment  of,  217. 
Diameter  of  wheels,  the  effect  of,  increas- 
ing the,  431. 
Diaphoretics,  their  nature  and  effects,  390. 
Diaphragm,  description  of  the,  171, 197. 
Digestion,  process  of  it  described,  198,  203. 
Digestives,  their  nature  and  use,  390. 
Digitalis,    highly  recommended  in   colds 

and  all  inflammatory  complaints,  391. 
Dilator  magnus  lateralis  muscle,  description 

of  the,  119. 
nans  lateralis  muscle,  description 

of  the,  119. 
Dishing  of  wheels  described,  and  effect  of« 

437. 
both  inward  and  outward  effect  of, 

441. 
Distemper,  nature  and  treatment  of,  189. 
Distressed  horse,  treatment  of  the,  55. 
Diuretic  medicines,  use  and  abuse  of,  215, 

276,  391. 
Docking,  method  of  performing,  327. 
Dogs,  danger  of  encouraging  them  about 

the  stable,  109. 
Dongola  horse,  description  of  the,  10. 
Draught,  theory  of,  37,  403. 
— ■    has  not  been  su6Sfiifi?oiV| 

explaioftd)  4<^^« 


4&8 


INDSX. 


Drauffbt  ivpUai  tha  moving  power^  iha  V0< 
hidci  and  th«  loftdt  405. 

tht  monng  povwr  particularly  cons 


»')U     tn 


sidered,  405, 
Mil  J.I  coBsidoidd  10  iwpect  of  the  resists 
ance,  404. 

mm.  iw  oaleulation  e(  aecording  to  velocity 
and  time,  417,  424. 

w  niw  much  inlluenoed  by  the  direction 
of  the  traces,  417. 

^-r-«  the  line  of,  should  be  parallel  to  the 
direction  of  motion,  447, 

in  cattle  ihpnld  pan  thfonghthe 


'^m 


axle  of  the  wheels,  447. 

in  bad  roads  may  have  a  slight  in-f 


dination  upward,  447. 

resistance  of,  should  be  as  much 


as  possible  firm  and  inelastic,  423,  449. 
■^■nj*.  ■■  how  inereaaed  by  the  state  of  the 
road,  435,  449. 

does  not  ii^juie  the  riding  of  the 


farmer's  horse,  33* 

of  carriages,  oaleulation  of,  on  dif- 


ferent fo^ds,  435. 

of  boats,    difficulty  of*  increasing 


rapidly  with  the  velocity,  425. 

w>Vi-  .J  IP  -I    qdculation  of  the  power  of^ 


425. 


of  the  sledge,  425. 

of  the  roller,  426. 

■^.w-  horse,  the  heavy,  38. 


«»^ 


T** 


1  horses,  the  inferior  ones  about  the 


metropolis,  wretched  state  of,  42. 

Dray  horse,  proper  form  of  the,  40. 

— the  largest,  bred  in  Lincoln- 
shire, 41. 

usually  too  large  and  heavy,  40, 


prinks,  how  to  administer,  302. 

■  comparison  between  them  and  balls, 

392. 
Dropsy  of  the  chest,  171. 

■    heart,  171. 
*  M.  ■       skin,  171. 
Drum  of  the  ear,  description  and  use  of  the, 

81. 
Dun  horse,  the,  account  of,  376. 
Duodenum,  description  of  the,  203. 
Dutch  horse,  description  of  the,  21. 

Ear,  description  of  the  external  parts,  77, 78, 

!- ^  internal  parts,  79. 

bones  of  the,  description  and  use,  80. 

labyrinth  of  the,  8ia. 

cut  of  the  mechanism  of,  79. 

muscles  of  the  internal 


•(«9 


part  of  the,  81. 

indicative  of  the  temper,  77, 

clipping  and  singeing  of  the,  (Hruelty 


of,  78. 

East  Indian  horse,  description  of  the,  15. 
Eclipse,  pedi^e  and  history  of,  46« 
Hdward  II.  introduced  Lomb4vdy  hckrsei 
into  England,  25. 

■o  III.,  the  bleed  of  hones  much  im- 
proved by,  2&. 
■  ■—  uimiuM  I  ii^oduoed  Spanish  horses^  25. 
——— had  running  iiow^  ^5. 


IflfiM  of  the  honie'9  Ub(m?i  Hmited  liy  hia 

velo«}fy  and  his  power,  415, 
S^pfptt  efHrUest  domestication  of  the  hprse 

in,  3,  4. 
^j'  i—  ■  horse  propi^gated  from  it  to  other 

countries,  4,  9. 
■  >  .jmn  not  known  in^  at  the  time  of  Abnt- 

ham,  3. 
£|Uati^ity  in  the  eon^truction  of  carriages  > 

difiVrenoe  between  longitudins^  and  in 

any  other  direction,  446,  44 9 « 
]Slbow,  advantage  of  dupth«f,  236^  237. 
— — -^  capped,  237. 

■ fracture  of,  237. 

punctured,  937* 


£Uder,  in  the  composition  of  an  emollient 

ointment,  392. 
Elgin  marbles,  proportions  of  the  horfiea 

un^thfuUy  represented  on,  412. 
Elizabeth,   Queen,   number  and  value  of 

horses  much  diminished  when  iherisigned. 

27. 

a  staunch  huntress,  54. 


■■*■■■*»« 


Bmetic  tartar,  used  as  a  nauseant,  diaphor 

retie,  and  worm  medicine,  384. 
Enamel  of  the  teeth,  account  of  the,  138. 
Enigmatical  account  of  the  horse,  27. 
ilnglish  horse,  history  of  the,  22. 

^St   crossed    by   the   Ro- 


mans, 22. 


Conqueror,  24. 


improved  by  Athelstan,  22. 
«*^  WilUana    tlm 


■  inwi.    ■»  K^y.^wvr^i^ 


\ 


.  —I        by  John,  25. 
• not  used  for  the  plough  in 

early  times,  23. 
Entanglement  of  the  intestines,  description 

of,  207. 
Epidemic  catarrh,  nature  and  treatment  of, 

189. 
*  malignant,  nature  and  treatment 

of,  191. 
Epilepsy,  nature  and  treatment  of,  1 08. 
Epsom  salts,  used  as  a  purgative,  21 9,  ?^Qb. 
Ethmoid  bone,  description  of  the,  74. 
Eustachian  tube,  description  and  use  of  the, 

82. 
Eweneck,  unsightliness  and  inconvenience 

of,  51,156. 
Exchanges  of  horses  stand  on  the  same 

ground  as  sales,  368. 
Exercise,  directions  for,  352. 

"^  the  necessity  of  regular,  351, 

»   >.<  ■».  want  of,  producing  grease,  279. 
more  injury  done  by  the  want  of  it, 

than  by  the  hardest  work,  351. 
Exmoor  poney,  description  of  the,  58. 
Expansion  slioe,  the,  description   and  use 

o^  319. 
Expei^se  of  horse,  ealeulation  of  the  an. 

nual,  406. 
^tensor  pedis  muKle,  deseription  of  the, 

237,  263. 
Extract  of  lead,  the  use  of  it  much  over- 
valued, 394. 
Eye,  deaoriptioB  of  the,  84,  8. 
cut  of  the,  89. 


INOM. 


m 


_^  inflammatiqia.  ^f^  coTOpnft%  1 1^ 

^|«^a#6»  X13. 


of,  114, 116. 


>««•  QM^dioaL   ts^atment 


■9W 


U4. 


863, 


contiQ9ueaoe«Qi;\X6. 


ness,  363. 


a^Iiear>  U4 


<wwm  vlneA  PMMii  lilMly  to 


hereditary,  11^^ 


it,  90. 

--»->  tlM  i»t  &bov«^  ipdiedUvQ  oC  i^  «g^  6^. 

muscles  of  the,  98. 

v<ymid»  o?  tt>«i,  113^ 

Eye-lashes,  descriptioo  of^  $^« 

Face,  deac^iptioAof  the»  U7. 

cut  of  the  muadQi^  il^lfeg,  ax4 

bloedvetsela  of,  1 19. 
Falling  in  of  the  foot,  what>  ^^, 
?4UiA  qttwtQi>  uatuva  and  ti^ativ^t  <4  3Q1. 
Farcy,  a  disease  of  the  absorbents  of  the 

connected  with  glanders,  lZ%^ 


uj»M.   *  both  8«pM?ati»d  and  iafetAlQua,  12a. 
symptoms  of,  129. 

u.mmmm  tVMliaWit  Ol^  130. 

buds,  what,  129. 

Farmer's  h(NFae»  deieri^t^  of  i^^  S3« 
uii.ww.Mu— w  Bftt  i<\)uifd  by  d¥a^gb^33* 
■»  >■>  Senaa^  a  alietch  of  Uia  otiM  of 
the,  1. 

Feeding  high,  caaaiGt«d  with  gmsn^  ^9. 
^*>mm  ■  regular  peiioda ^  i^aeea&ity  ^  <3^ 

tending  to,  104,  359. 
«»«*-**  aaaQii«r  of ,  haa  n^uoh  wflD^nce  on 

broken  wind,  194. 
FeeHng  of  the  moutlu  oooiU»t^  iiuUipea« 

sable  in  tHa  good  m^»  31. 
Feet,  good,  impoit£U)0«i  of>  w  the  hunter,  52. 
fi  .*»m>v    the  pfeiuiml  «MMMgciiA«ttt  o(  36Q. 
attention    to,   and  stoj^ii^  at 

night,  recommendad,  36Q, 
Felt  soles,  deaeription  and  uga  ctf,  319. 
F«ftlock»  dMQn|ilton  of  the,  252. 
Fever,  idiopathic  or  pure,  1 77. 

■"■«-■    ajpniploaBa  of,  U7. 

■  iymptopultic>  ITU* 
Fibula,  tlie,  daaaitptioa  id  the^  963. 
Finland  horse,  deaaiiptk»  af  tha^  80* 
Fifiag,  mods  of  allying,  328. 

■  should  be  in  longitudinal  or  parallel 
UMa,S25. 

should  not  penetrate  the  skin,  324. 


months  after,  324. 

« i>  'w.»  advaatag^  of  ov^  b^ata^^^  32^ 

Fistula  lacn^malis,  87. 

■"«"-  » in  ^  paU,  l&^ 

Fistulous  withers,  tres^tia^t  ofj  16$^ 
Fits»  ayn^ii^cKa^  aawie%  akAd^t^atn\mt  of> 

108. 
f  ltfth.o(bait,  Itir  A.«  hia  daa^j^p^OAQif  tha 

horse,  27. 

on  agriculture,  27, 
f  landara  ho¥«»>  des^^ioA  of  the,  21,  42. 

our    heavy  draught    Uowes 

advantagaoualy  erossed  w;^  itj^  21 . 
Flat  roads  more  ^xv^vriou^  to  Ws?s  than 

thoae  with  alight  inequaUtieai  417. 
Fleam  and  lancet,  comparison  h^twea^,  180. 
Flavor  of  the  arni>  deaKiriptiou  of  the,  238. 
metatarsi   muscle,    d^ia^ripbion    of 

the,  264, 

pedia  F|wr{ovatu8>    the   pavfbiatcd 

muac'K  daau^ipjUoo  of  tha,  239,  264. 
pedia    perforai^s   the  perforating 


muscle,  deacnptioQ  of  Uva»  ^^  ^4 
Flyiug  CJhilders,  ap  aocouat  of  Ixm  4^ 
Foal,  early  treatment  of,  ^^. 

early  handlivtg  iS*  imporlant^  223. 


223. 


n  importanaa.  <f  Ubem  feeding  of,. 


time  for  weaning,  223. 


Fementationa)  theory  and  use  of,  176, 3Q2ii 
Food  of  the  horse,  observations  on,  352. 

a  list  of  the  a»ti«^a  of> 


354. 


sho^dd  be  appeviiooed 


to  the  work,  359. 
I  Foot,  descriptioa  of  the,  280, 
»'«..  "f  diseases  of  the,  289« 

canker  in  the,    nature  and  tieat- 

laent  of,  308. 

corns  in  the 

oontraeted 

false  quarter  of  the 


i^Mi...  ■  abaiirdity  and  c^niaMy  of  hlialaviog 
after,  325, 


J'T'-m 


T-  jEounder  of  the,  aoute  „ 
w.-  .fi-wj  ■*■!  chronic 
jm^m  >«■  inflammation  of  tlia 


-r* 


tuxe  and  treatment  of,  888. 
overreach  of  the 

pfickintha 

pumiced 


nil  *  m  t 


a»w'u-   quittor  in  the 

sandcrack  in  the 

thrush  in  the 

tread  on  the 

weakness  of  the 

— » wounds  in  the 


» 

305. 

» 

292. 

» 

3Q1. 

» 

289.. 

M 

892. 

i% 

888. 

Uaea 

rauvt^ 

» 

^I. 

» 

ao3. 

»> 

291. 

» 

308. 

» 

899. 

»> 

307. 

39 

30U 

Si 

309. 

» 

303. 

Forehand,  F^'  ^^^^  ^^*  ^1  • 

Forehead,  dinerent  form  of,  in  tjMi  ox  and 

horta,  78. 
Fore-legs,  daaeiipiioa  of,  227. 

diseases  of  tlie,  944. 

proper  position  of  the,  855. 

ForgO'Water  sometime  used,  394. 
Forreatei,  an  exampla  of  tha  eswlation  o£ 

the  horse,  49. 
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Founder,    acute,    symptoms,  causes,  and 
treatment  of,  289. 

chronic,  nature  and  treatment  of, 

292. 

Foxglove,  strongly  recommended  in  colds 
and  all  fevers,  391. 

Fracture  of  the  skull,  treatment  o^  100. 

French  horse,  description  of  the,  21. 

Friction,  comparison  of,  in  the  wheel  and 
roller,  426. 

> on  the  axle,  dependent  on  the  ma- 
terial employed,  434. 

is  not  materially  increased  by  the 


velocity,  435. 

reduced,    as  the  diameter  of  the 


axle  is  diminished,  434. 

inversely  as  the   diameter  of  the 


wheel,  435. 

at  the  axles  of  light  caniages,  con- 


sidered, 449. 
Frog,  horny,  description  of  the,  284. 

sensible,  description  of  the,284, 287. 

'  action  and  use  of  the,  289. 

■  pressure,  question  of  the,  285. 

proper  paring  of,  for  shoeing,  314. 

■  diseases  of  the,  307. 

stay,  the,  282. 


Frontal  bones,  description  of  the,  67. 

siuuses,  description  of  the,  68. 

■  perforated  to  detect  glan- 

ders,  69. 
Furze,  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  358. 

Gall,  account  of  the,  262. 

bladder,  the  horse  has  none,  212. 

Galloping,  the  action  of  the  horse  diuing, 

413. 
Galloway,  description  of  the,  57. 
anecdotes  and  performances  of  the, 

58. 
Gaucho,  the  South  American,  description  of, 

6. 
his  method  of  taking  and  breaking 

the  wild  horse,  6. 

-'s  boots,  curious  manufacture  of,  7. 


General  management  of  the  horse,  345. 
Grentiau,  the  best  tonic  for  the  horse,  393. 
German  horse,  description  of  the,  19. 
Getting  the  cheek-bit  into  the  mouth,  me- 
Z'  thod  of  preventing,  336. 
Gibbing,  a  bad  habit,  cause  of  it  and  means 

of  lessening  it,  335. 
Ginger,  an  excellent  aromatic  and  tonic, 

393. 
Glanders,  nature  of,  1 24. 

symptoms  of,  121, 123. 

slow  progress  of,  122. 

appearances  of  the  nose  in,  122. 

detected   by  injecting  the    frontal 

sinuses,  69. 

distinguished  from  catarrh,  123. 

from  strangles,  123. 

connected  with  farcy,  128. 

■  treatment  of,  126. 

■  causes  of,  124. 
both  generated  and  contagious,  124, 


J26. 


Glanders,  oftenest  produced  by  improper 
stable  management,  124. 

■  mode  of  communication  of,  126. 
prevention  of,  127. 

■  anecdote  of  its  speedy  appearance^ 
124. 

Glands,  enlarged,  it  depends  on  many  cir* 
cumstances  whether  they  constitute  un- 
soundness, 363. 

Glass-eye,  nature  and  treatment  of,  116. 

Gleet,  nasal,  nature  and  treatment  of,  121. 

Glenoid  cavity  of  the  temporal  bone,  de- 
scription of  the,  135. 

Glutsei  muscles,  description  of  the,  260. 

Godolphin  Arabian,  an  account  of  the,  9^ 
48. 

Goulard's  extract-,  the  use  of  it  much  over- 
valued, 394. 

Gracilis  muscle,  description  of  the,  259. 

Grains,  occasionally  used  for  horses  of 
slow  work,  355. 

Grapes  on  the  heels,  treatment  of,  279. 

Grasses,  neglect  of  the  farmer  as  to  the  pro- 
per mixture  of,  356. 

Grasshopper  springs,  description  of,  447. 

would  be  advantageously  adopted 

in  post-chaises,  447. 

Grease,  nature  and  treatment  of,  276. 

cause  of,  278. 

fismner's  horse  not  so  subject  to  it 

as  others,  277. 

generally  a  mere  local  complaint, 


277. 


Greece,  early  domestication  of  the  horse 

in,  3. 
— —  the  horse  introduced  there    from 

Egypt,  4. 
Grey  horses,  account  of  the  different  shades 

4  375. 
Grinders,  construction  of  the,  139. 
Grinding  of  the  food  accomplished  by  the 

mechanism  of  the  joint  of  the  lower  jaw, 

136. 
Grogginess,  account  of,  252. 
Grooming,  as  important  as  exercise  to  the 

horse,  350. 
opens  the  pores  of  the  skin,   and 

gives  a  fine  coat,  350. 
directions  for,  350. 


Grunter,  the,  description  of,  96. 

— — —  is  unsound,  362. 

Guinea  coast,  description  of  the  horse  of 

the,  10. 
Gullet,  description  of  the,  162. 

,  foreign  bodies  in,  162. 

Giitta  serena,  nature  and  treatment  of,  116. 

Habits,  vicious  or  dangerous,  330. 
Hackney,  descriptfon  of  the,  30, 33. 

proper  action  of  the,  30. 

Hair,  account  of  the,  372. 

question  of  cutting  it  from  the  heels, 

279. 
Hall,  Bishop,  extract  from,  on  breeding, 

34. 
Hamilton,  Duke  of,  the  Clydesdale  horses 

owe  their  origin  to  him,  40.      c 
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Harnessing,  the  best  biode  as  it  regards 
draught,  417. 

f    method    of,     in  the     time    of 

Homer. 
Haunch,  description  of  the,  256. 

wide,  advantage  of,  257. 

'  injuries  of  the,  257. 

—  jomt,  singular  strength  of  the,  257. 
and  thigh  Ijones,  advantage  of  the 


oblique  direction  of,  257. 

Haw,  curious  mechanism  of  the,  87. 

diseases  of,  J 13. 

absurdity    and     cruelty    of    de- 
stroying it,  88. 

Hay  considered  as  food,  357. 

mowburnt,  injiuious^  357. 

•  old  preferable  to  new,  357. 

Head,  anatomy  of  the,  66. 

■  the  numerous  bones  composing  it, 
reason  of,  67. 

cut  of  the  bones  of  the,  67. 

section  of  the,  68. 

importance  of  proper  setting  on  of 


the,  51,  155. 

its  shape,  indicating  the  breed,  67. 

beautifiil  provision  for  its  support, 


72. 


Captain^  his  account  of  the  South 

American  horse,  5. 
Hearing  of  the  horse  very  acute,  77, 
Heavy  black  horses,  account  of,  42. 
—————   their  preparation  for 

their  work,  40. 
Heart,  description  of  the,  171. 

its  action  described,  172. 

— —  inflammation  of  the,  172. 

dropsy  of  the,  171. 

Heber,  Bishop's,  account  of  the  Arabian. 

12. 
Heels,  question  of  cutting  the  hair  from 

them,  279. 
'■  low, disadvantage  of,  280. 

proper  paring  of,  for  shoeing,  314. 

•  washing  of  the,  producing  grease, 

279. 
Hellebore,  white,  used  in  inflammation  of 

the  lungs  and  fevers,  393. 
Helmsley  Arabian,  account  of  the,  28. 
Hemlock,  sometimes  poisonous  when  eaten, 

200. 
given  in  inflammation  of  the  chest, 

393. 
Henry  VIII.,  tyrannical  regulations  con- 
cerning the  horse  by  him,  26. 
——  ^e  breed  of  the  horse  not  mate- 

riallv  improved  by  him,  27. 
Hereditary  diseases  on,  35,  115,  220. 
Hernia,  the  nature  and  treatment  of,  212. 
Hide-bound,  the  nature  and  treatment  of, 

371. 
High-blower,  the,  description  of,  196. 

'  is  unsound,  362. 
Highland  poney,  description  of  the,  59. 
Hind  legs,  description  of  the,  256. 
— —  arteries,  veins,  and  nerves  of  the,  265. 
—  wheels  should  follow  the  precise 

track  of  the  fore  ones,  440, 


Hip  joint,  the  great  strength  of  the,  257. 

Hips,  ragged,  what,  256. 

Hissar,  the  East  India  Company's  sale  of 
horses  at,  15. 

Hobbles,  description  of  the  best,  320. 

Hock,  the  advantage  of  its  numerous  sepa- 
rate bones  and  ligaments,  270. 

capped,  255,  273. 

cow,  274. 

description  of  the,  256. 

enlargement  of  tlie,  nature  of  and 

how  affecting  soundness,  257,  363. 

inflammation  of  the  small  bones  of, 


a  frequent  cause  of  lameness,  272. 

the  principal  seat  of  lameness  be- 


hind, 267. 

lameness  of  the,  without  apparent 


cause,  272. 

point  of  the,  advantage  of  length  in. 


272. 


Homer,  method  of  harnessing  horses  in  his 
time,  421. 

Hoof,  cut  of  the,  283. 

——description  of  the,  281. 

Horizontal  direction  of  the  traces  when  pro- 
per, 424. 

Horn  of  the  crust  secreted  principally  by 
the  coronary  ligament,  281. 

— — — -  once  separated  from  the  sensible 
part  within,  will  never  again  unite  with 
It,  304. 

Horse,  the  American,  description  of ,  21. 

Arabian,  description  of,  11. 

not  the  native  of  Arabia,  4. 

English,  improved  under  Athel- 

stan,  22. 


Barb,  description  of,  9. 
'     Boumou,  description  of,  9. 

cavalry,  42. 

and  chariot  races  formed  part  of 

the  Oljonpic  games,  3. 

calculation  of  the  annual  expense 


of,  406. 


Chinese,  description  of,  16. 

Circassian,  description  of,  17. 

— — -  was  trained  to  draught  before 
he  was  mounted,  3. 

Coach,    proper  furm^   qualities, 


breed  of,  35. 

— ^  Cossack,  description  of,  18. 

— • —  neglected  by  the  Crusaders,  24. 

^~  Doneola,  description  of,  10. 
— —  Dutch,  description  of,  21. 
— — ^  early  history  of,  2. 

when  first  domesticated  in  Egypt 


and  Canaan,  3. 

■  not    domesticated    until    after 


many  other  animals,  3. 

propagated  from  Egypt  to  other 


countries,  4. 

'      East  Indian,  description  of,  15. 
-  the  flesh  of  eaten,  8. 

English,  history^  of,  22. 

farmers',  description  of^  33. 

•      Finland,  description  of,  20. 

I  Flemish,  description  of,  21. 

I    I    I  Ftooch,  description  o£^  21  ^ 


m  mrmsL 

H«M^,  the,  geft^l  YlltiMiginWMit  ^>  t45> 
GermaiL  liestt^tloA  o^  It^ 


>*     TIf       1l 


of,  10. 


WJ 


>>fa«i 


38. 


^  hetiry  blade,  4««etMM>a  ^>  >Sr/. 
^  fi>t  h«av  jr  ^MMgtikf  mef^ti<»ii  <»f, 


^— ^-—  tyraniucai  TC^manMtl  'Nsipccliii)?, 
Henry  VIII.,  26. 


■1    It  -nfTiT  1 


TBI  rwrin 


into  England,  25. 

'^-'-^j— ^lttaricet,tfttf<cewi!it«f>24.    "^ 

native  country  of,  uttMlrtidM,  94. 

Norw^gtMii,  dwcrip^tMi  of,  ^. 

Persian,  description  of,  IS. 

finjglffhj  nc!t  iJRred  lot  like  ^^liMigfi 


— -_■  — 


in  eai'ly  times,  23. 

power,    calculi^ton    tiFj    37,  49^ 


416. 


continually  varying,  403. 


Table  o^  41i6. 

n6tttn-Bn^^taift  on  nlAwA^,  49^ 

compared  with  thil  tif  the 


wetliHiftfteaaSly  <!mu>idered, 


superior  to  srtft^l,  41 1>. 

l)t«9*e  is  ^  w>  prsetiral 


substitute  for,  409. 

prite  of,  ih  Soloifto^i^  time,  4. 

prices  of,  tit  different  j^ctvods,  23, 


25,  26. 


of,  5. 


sagacil^fef,  3?. 

can  see  alinoaft  In  dit^ifegs,  9^. 

South    Attif^rifCftn,   idesciiptioii 


iMsKkiCt  wild  Mj^afctfy  tyf,  5. 


rica,  t. 


tAamtg^RfGAt  tjf,  i\ti  Sotxth  AiUG^ 


Spanish,  defaait<l^C^  'Cff,  f  1 . 
opanisn  ntisltiDtttiiiNvt^  iffR)  Bll* 


taiii,  25. 

— ■'  Swed!b*i,  ^ftesd^rttwi  t)f,  "S©. 

-^- — ^  TaVtartan,^esbnj^ltti  -df, «,  W. 

:—— .-  EtififR^    1^0Ttfaj|^4A'€d,   Wpc- 

rior  to  the  SxtScktrij  44. 

TootrtotnaAi,  ^esctvjnSQii  tyf,  i7« 

— — ^TuA5^,  descif]ptic«i^,  W. 

■  wild,  description  d^  S. 

EngJK^  imimyved  Trader  Wfr- 


liam  the  Conquerflfr,  "W. 

■ —  E9dlo^(:al  d(5sci^i/(li(ffi  'dtf  W. 
heavy,  exposed  to  grei«»,  ^^'R. 


Hors^,  itnnKmse  tninAwi:  cH^  in  th^  SFtnieB 
of  some  ancietft  eai^m  tfroVrtcrtftrs,  "2. 

uumeroiis  in  15rit«i!i  «llttiet«vasitm 

of  ihe  Romafis,  ^. 

Howell  the  Good,  litelaHi^  it^^^ecttftg  the 
home,  23. 


S^mtsT)  the,  g^tteiil  aMocnt  b^  A<k 

— proper  degree  <^bl(Mdk^  SI. 

■    >* —  fottn  (^  61. 

'  spirit  of,  54. 

*•  ctneedolmi  ofi  64* 

>»  msitaigfmmA  9f)  6S. 

sym^SNiiu  ^  dmigwoTis  dis*- 


lt«toi]i)66,' 


trosscQj  0D» 

^niitteciiii^  9^  6#> 


Hunting,  the  earlieiA  bodk  iM)  written  by  a 

lady^  54i 
— — -  shoe,  description  fifths,  dlSb 
Hyde  Park,  raMi  «8tab)i«bed  te)  bf  Chaiies 

X.,  2o. 
HydrothoRfiE,  rfinglWBi  i«id  ti«ali»eiit  t>f^ 

184. 

Iceland  horse,  the,  description  of,  SOi 
Ileum,  dewripf^on  of  Hie,  204 
Inflammation,  natafe  «^  If 4v 
■*-^  iMrtdMllit  %f ,  176* 
hot  or  cold  applicatiMB  to^  ^g«^  in 

urt  <ClMl06  '9tf  lf<6« 

itt{ilNtanQe<yrbleed^gki>  lf5. 

when  proper  to  physic  in,  175^ 

bowels,  207/ 

ilwiliRi IfaA  liiiiMifiiiii    ff 


■MUM 


R«iM*iriMM 


■U^iriik  ViMiMiMHai 


AM* 


■MM 


andcoHt,s6Sv 

•«-%lld*,  M5. 
—  eye,  113. 
— ^  root,  899. 
kidneys,  «16. 


■M* 


—  lif«t,  213. 

—  lungs,  182. 

veins,  158. 


{nflnefm,  nature  tuid  trMttnseeft  «f|  1^. 
Infusions,  manner  of  making^  iSttetn,  99S. 
Inoculation,  tke  belt  test  «f  we  existence  of 


iWfet^bosMl  mmbctSs,  4Bes0ti^[)DMi  w  t m^  Itv* 
Intestines,  description  of  the,  203. 
**—'*■**'  xRVcines  01  tiie^  tO^. 
Intus-susceptioA  «f  tfeie  WlwHiaci^  <l%8taent 

of,  W7. 
fifWiattHatfid  »<iitli<itt,  i^litft,  t8w 
Iodine,  usefulness,  of,  in  reducing  eulMged 

Iranee  horse,  description  of  the,  15. 
Xinni,  oesCnMiMi  ck.  ^mb,  "•*. 
Irish  horse,  ^ftesttfjltiMi  tof  tiie^  4t. 
j¥fMi|  nie  OMLvenMce  c^  a  hhKI  ^alM  vseiiil 
tonic,  394. 

'  ■*  9ul|i^te<9C,  n  i^wmgi^  tewRw  <994. 


Ml   iiiini 


Italian  horse,  description  of  the,  21. 
Itchiness  el"  tlie  Vkin,  >BhMM  «ll#ayt  4»  re- 
garded iv4tk  iKispittOfl^  ^60. 

James  L,  t<lNnlLllAM!d  vtt  ntlA  MipuMMtn 

TOt  Yacing,  BO. 
^••■■■'^-HftioAuONiWi^iwftAliiwlfc  weedtjy 

him,  28. 
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Jaundice,  sjrmptoitts  and  Imtlmtnl  of,  213. 
Jaw,    the    lower,    admirable    tnechanlBm 

of,  135. 

upper,  description  of,  135* 
Jejunum,  descrii>tion  of  the,  204. 
John,  the  breed  of  horses  improved  by,  25. 
Jointed  shoe,  the  description  and  use  of,  319. 
Jones's  patent  wheels,  a  description  of,  441. 
Jugular  vein,  anatomy  of  the,  120,  157. 
Jumper,  the  horse-breaker,  anecdotes  of 

his  power  over  animals,  331. 
Juniper  oil,  use  of,  394. 
Juno,  harnessing  her  own  horses,  433. 

Kadischi,  an  Arabian  breed  of  horses,  11. 
Kicking,  a  bad  and  inveterate  habit,  336. 
Kidneys,  description  of  the,  214. 

inflammation   of,    symptoms   and 

treatment  of,  216. 

stone  in  the,  218. 


King  Pippin,  anecdotes  of  him  as  illustrat- 
ing the  inveterateness  of  vicious  habits, 
331. 
Knee,  an  anatomical  description  of  the,  240. 

knees  broken,  treatment  of,  241, 

Kochlani,  the  Arabian  breed  of  horses,  11, 
Knowledge  of  the  horse,  how  acquired,  64. 

Labyrinth  of  the  ear,  description  and  use 

of  the,  82. 
Lachrymal  duct,  description  of  the,  87. 
gland,  description  and  use  of 

the,  86. 
Lamellae  or  laminsB,  homy,  account  of  the, 

283. 

fleshy  the,  account  Of,  283. 

*i— weight  of  the  horse 

supported  by  the,  283. 
Lameness,  shoulder,  tnethod  of  aseertaiu- 

ing,  229. 
from  whatever  cause,  unsoundness, 

364. 
Lampas,  nature  and  treatment  of,  134. 

cruelty  of  burning  the  bars  for,  135. 

Laminse  of  the  foot.    See  Lamellae. 
Lancet  and  fleam,  comparison  between,  180. 
Lard,  use  of  in  ointments  and  balls,  394, 
Larynx,  description  of  the,  160. 
Lasso,  description  of  the,  6. 

explanation  of  the  power  of  the,  422. 

Laudanum,  use  of  in  veterinary  practice,  394. 
Lead,  the  compounds  of,  used  m  veterinary 

practice,  394. 

extract  of,  its  use  muth  ovet-valued. 


394. 


sugar  of,  use  of,  894. 
white,  use  of,  394. 


Leather-soles,  description  and  ns6  of,  319. 

Leg,  cut  of  the.  111. 

description  of  the,  243. 

Legs,  fore,  should  be  straight  and  perpen- 
dicular, 256. 

hind,  anatoniical  description  of,  275, 

of  the  hackney,  should    not    be 

lifted  too  high,  30. 

of  the  horse,  movement  of  when 


Le|^  of  ihd  hoiMe,  dilftfmt  wben  drawiM 

412. 
*-. — -  ^'wi-  also  difibent  when  t»^ 
ting,  413. 

swelled,  276. 


walking,  412. 


Levator    humeri    muscle^    deseripttott   of 

the,  119, 156,233. 
Lever,  muscular  acHon  explained  oil  the 

principle  of  the,  231,  238. 
Ligament  of   the    neck,  description  and 

elasticityofthe,  73, 153, 
Light,  theory  of,  96. 

refraction  of,  96* 

Lightness  in  hand,  of  esSefltiit  oOAM^iiefiee 

m  a  hunter,  51. 
Lime,  the  chloride  of,  exceedlflglr  tufeful 

for  bad  smelling  wounds,  fte.,  394. 
Lime,  the  chloride  of,  exceedingly  usefhl 

to  cleanse  stables  fVotn  infbction,  395. 
Lincolnshire,  the  largest  heavy  hmck  hom 

bred  in,  41. 
Liniments,  the  Cotnposition  tanSi  tts6  6f,  395. 
Linseed,  an  infhsion  of,  used  in  e&tarrb, 

395. 
*-  "■■'"' meal  fbrms  the  best  poultice,  395, 

oil,  as  a  purgative,  212,  895. 

Lips,  anatomy  and  uses  of  the,  131. 

the,  the  hands  of  the  horse,  ISL 

Litter,  the,  cannot  be  too  frequently  removed, 

348. 

«^  proper  substances  Ibr,  948. 

contraction  not  So  mu<*h  produced 

by  it  as  some  imagine,  295. 
Liver,  anatomy  and  use  of  the,  212. 

inflammation  of  the,  213. 

■-  rupture  of  the,  213. 

Load,  the  lying  high  increases  the  li^l* 

ness  of  draught,  448. 
may    be    dangerous    in 

rough  road,  449. 
Lockra  jaw.  symptoms,  tause,  and  treat- 
ment of,  105, 107. 
Loins,  description  of  the,  166. 
Lombardy  horse,  the,  when  introduced  into 

England,  25. 
Longissimus  dorsi  muscle,  desdriptiofi  of 

the,  167. 
Lucerne,  considered  as  an  attide  of  fbOd, 

357. 
Lunar  caustic,  &  very  excellent  0X16,  400. 
Lungs,  description  of  the,  l81, 
— ' — »-^—  hiflammatiou  of  the,  syidptofiift  of 

183. 


tmmmmtm  m  tm 


^«^  Causes  of,  182.  *  "^ 
— w  "  ■     .         how  distinguished 

from  catarrh  and  distemper,  184,  191. 

treatment  of,  185, 


"Hfil'l 


186. 


bleeding  in,  185. 


-  importance  of  eariy 

-blisters  preferable 
to  rowels  or  setons  in,  186. 

-  consciences  [  Of, 


185. 


Madness,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  109 
Majinniss  horse,  description  of  thft^\^. 
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Mahomet^  two  horses  only  in  his  whole 
army,  4. 

Malcolm^  Sir  John,  his  anecdotes  of  the 
Arabian  horse,  14. 

Malignant  epidemic,  the  nature  and  treat- 
ment of,  191. 

Mallenders,  nature  and  treatment  of,  273. 

Mammalia,  the,  an  important  class  of  ani- 
mals, 62. 

Mane,  description  and  use  of  the,  157. 

Mange,  description  and  treatment  of,  378. 

■  causes  of,  379. 

ointment,  recipes  for,  379. 

: highly  infectious,  379. 

— — —  method  of  purifying  the  stable 
after,  380. 

Manger-feeding,  the  advantage  of,  352. 

Marble,  the  immense  block  of,  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh,  how  moved  on  rollers,  429. 

Mare,  time  of  being  at  heat,  222. 

going  with  foal,  222.    j 

— best  time  for  covering,  222. 

management  of,  when  with  foal,  222. 

after  foaling,  222. 


— : more  concerned  than  the  horse  in 

breeding,  34. 

Mares  preferable  to  geldings  for  the 
farmer,  34. 

prejudice  against  riding  of,  5. 

never  ridden  by  the  Amcans,  10. 

— ^—  alone  ridden  by  the  Arabs,  10. 

.  used  for  food,  8. 

selection  of,  for  breeding,  34. 

Mark  of  the  teeth,  what,  138. 

Markham's  Arabian,  an  account  of,  28. 

Mashes,  importance  of  their  use,  395. 

best  method  of  making,  394. 

Masseter  muscle,  description  of  the,  119, 
136. 

Maxillary  bones,  anatomy  of  the,  133. 

Mediastinum,  descriptiou  of  the,  171. 

Medicines,  a  history  of  the  most  useful,  381. 

Medullary  substance  of  the  brain,  nature 
and  function  of  the,  75. 

Megrims  caused  by  an  undue  quantity  of 
blood  pressing  on  the  brain,  101. 

symptoms  of,  102. 

■  treatment  of,  1 02. 

apt  to  return,  102. 

Melt,  description  of  the,  214. 

Memory  of  the  horse,  instances  of,  32. 

Merairial  ointment,  the  use  of,  in  veteri- 
nary practice,  396. 

Merlin,  the  sire  of  many  of  the  Wesh  po- 
nies, 68. 

Mesentery,  description  of  the,  203. 

Metacarpals,  description  of  the,  243. 

Midriff,  description  of  the,"  171,  197. 

Mint,  an  infusion  of,  or  the  oil  of,  occasion- 
ally used,  390. 

Moisture,  want  of,  a  cause  of  contraction, 
294. 

Moon-blindness,  nature  of,  113. 

Morocco  barb,  the,  account  of,  28. 

Moulting,  the  process  of,  373. 

■■  horse  usually  languid  at  the  time  of, 

374. 


Moulting,  no  stimulant  or  spices  should  be 

given,  374. 

mode  of  treatment  under,  374. 

Mounting  the  colt,  226. 

Mouth  of  the  horse,  description  of  the  bones 

of,  133. 

'   ■  ulcers  in,  treatment  of, 

161. 


'        should  be   always  felt 
lightly  in  riding,  31. 

importance  of  its  sensibility. 


132. 

■  when  the  horse  may  be  said  to  have 

a  perfect  one,  143. 

Moving  power,  animal,  theory  of,  405. 

mechanical,  theory  of^  405. 

Mowburnt  hay  injurious,  357. 

Muscles  of  the  back,  description  of  the,  167. 

breast,  „  170. 

eye,  „  98. 

face,  „  119. 

neck,  „  1 54. 

ribs,  „  170. 

shoulder-blade,       „      233. 

lower  bone  of  the 

shoulder,  „  232. 

'■  advantageous  direction    of,    more 

important  than  their  bulk,  275. 

Muscular  action,  the  principle  of,  238. 

Muzzle,  the  or^an  by  which  the  horse  com- 
monly exammes  oodies,  370. 

Myrrh,  the  use  of,  for  canker  and  wounds, 
396.  ' 

Narrow  and  broad  wheels,  comparison  be- 
tween, 437. 

Nasalis  labii  superioris  muscle,  description 
of  the,  119. 

Naves,  cast  iron,  to  wheels,  advantatre   of, 
442. 

description  of  the  best 

constniction  of,  442. 

Navicular  bone,  description  of  the,  248,  288, 
298. 

—  action  and  use  of  the,  288,  298, 

joint  disease,  nature  and  treatment 

of,  298. 

how    far    connected 


with  contraction,  298. 

the  cure  very  uncertain, 


299. 


Neapolitan  horse,  description  of  the,  21. 
Neck,  anatomy  and  diseases  of  the,  152. 
description  of  the  arteries  of  the,  157. 

descriptiou  of  the  veins  of  the,  157. 

bones  of  the,  152. 

proper  conformation  of  the,  154. 

comparison  between  long  and  short, 


155. 


loose,  what,  155. 


Neptune,  the  horse  first  appeared  at  the 

stroke  of  his  tridents,  4. 
Nerves,  the,  constraction  and  theory  of,  76, 
'  spinal,  compound  nature  of,  76. 
of  respiration,  origin  and  function 


of,  76, 


of  the  face,  119. 
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Neurotomy,  or  nerve  operation^  object  and 
effect  ofit,  110. 

manner  of  performing  it,  111. 
■  cases  in  which  it  shoiddor  should 

not  be  performed,  112. 

a  vestige  of  the  performance  of  it, 


constitutes  unsoundness,  364. 
Newcastle,  the  Duke  of,  his  opposition  to 

the  introduction  of  the  Arabian  blood, 

28. 
New-forester,  description  of  the,  58. 
Newmarket,  races  established  at,  by  Charles 

I.,  28. 
description  of  the  different  courses 

at,  50. 
Nicking,  method  of  performing,  328. 
useless  cruelty  often  resorted  to  in 

it,  329, 
Nitre,   a  valuable  cooling  medicine,   and 

mild  diuretic,  397. 
Nitrous  aether,  spirit  of,  a  mild  stimulant 

and  diuretic,  397. 
Norman  horse,  description  of  the,  21. 
Norwegian  horse,  description  of  the,  20. 
Nose,  description  of  the  bones  of  the,  117. 
of  the  horse  slit  to  increase  his 

wind,  20,  118. 
Nostrils,  description  of  the,  117. 
— ■■ — — '  chronic  discharge  from  the,  121. 
"'  how  distinguished 

from  glanders,  121. 
— ■■ the    membrane  of,  important    in 

ascertaining  disease,  120. 
— —  importance  of  an  expanded  one,  118. 
slit  by  some  nations  to  increase  the 


wind  of  the  horse,  118. 
Not  lying  down,  the  consequence  of  and 

cure  for,  341. 
Nutriment,  the  quantity  of,  contained  in 

the  different  articles  of  food,  359. 

Oats,  the  usual  food  of  the  horse,  353. 

should   be    old,    heavy,    dry,    and 

sweet,  354. 

kiln-diied,    injurious   to   the  horse, 

■^— —  proper  quantity  of ,  for  a  horse,  355. 
bruised  preferable  to  whole,  353. 


Oatmeal,  excellent  for  gruel,  and  sometimes 
used  as  a  poultice,  355. 

Obelisk  at  Rome,  the  curious  method  of 
moving  it,  431 

Occipital  bone,  description  of  the,  72. 

GSsophagus,  description  of  the,  162. 

O'Kelly,  Colonel,   anecdotes  of  him,   and 
Eclipse,  47. 

Old  Marsk,  the  sire  of  many  of  the  new 
foresters,  58. 

Olive  oil,  as  a  purgative,  212,  397. 

Omentum,  description  of  the,  214. 

Opacity  of  the  eye,  nature  and  treatment 
of,  116. 

Operations,  description  of  the  most  import- 
ant, 320. 

Opium,  its  great  value  in  veterinary  prac- 
tice, 397. 
■     '     ■  adulterations  of,  397. 


-  Orbicularis  muscle  of  the  eye,  descriptioa 

of  the,  85,  119. 
' oris  muscle,  description  of  the, 

120, 131. 
Orbit  of  the  eye,  fracture  of,  lOU 
Ossification  of  the  cartilages,  cause  and 

treatment  of,  310. 
Ouseley,  Sir  Gore,  his  accoimt  of  the  ruins 

of  Persepolis,  3. 
Over-physicking,  treatment  of,  209. 
Over-reach,  nature  and  treatment  of,  301, 

341. 

often    producing     sandcrack    or 

quittor,  301. 

Oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with  the  carbon  of 
the  blood  in  respiration,  181. 

Pace,  theeffectof,  in  straining  the  horse,  37.. 

Pachydermata,  an  order  of  animals,  62. 

Pack-horse,  description  of  the,  59. 

Pack-wax,  description  of  the,  73, 153. 

Palate,  description  oi'  the,  133. 

— . bleeding  place  iu  the,  133. 

Palatine  artery,  description  of  the,  1 34. 

Palm-oil,  the  best  substance  for  making  up 
balls,  398. 

Palsy,  the  causes  and  treatment  of,  109. 

Pancreas,  description  of  the,  214. 

Panniculus  camosus  muscle,  description  o£ 
the,  370. 

Parietal  bones,  description  of  the,  70. 

Paring  out  of  the  foot  for  shoeing,  direc- 
tions for,  314. 

■  neglect 

of,  a  cause  of  contraction,  294. 

Parkinson  on  Live  Stock,  extracts  from,  60. 
Parotid  gland,  description  of  the^  and  its 

diseases,  120,  148. 
Parthenon,  description  of  the  chariots  on 

the  frieze  of,  433. 
Pasterns,  description  of  the,  248,  253. 

bones  of  the,  253. 

cut  of  the,  249,  254. 

proper  obliquity  of  the,  31,  52, 251. 

Patella  or  stifle  bone,  description  of  the,  252. 

Pawing,  remedy  for,  342. 

Payment  of  the  smallest  siun  completes  the 

purchase,  .366. 
Peas,  sometimes  used  as  food,  but  should 

be  crushed,  356. 
Pectorales  muscles,  description  of  the,  1 54, 

168,170,224. 
Pericardium,  description  of  the,  171. 
Peronseus  muscle,  description  of  the,  264. 
Persian  horse,  description  of  the,  16. 
• celebrated  before  the  Arabian 

was  known,  16. 

management  of,  16. 


■  race,  description  of  a,  17. 

Perspiration,  insensible,  no  medicines  will 

certainly  increase  it,  373. 
Peter  the  Great,   the  immense  block   of 

marble,  constituting  the  pedestal  of  his 

statue,  how  moved,  430. 
Pharynx,  anatomy  of  the,  151. 
Physic  ball,  method  of  compounding  the 

best,  382. 
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Fliysie  ball,  sliould  never  be  given  in  in- 

iUmmation  of  the  lungs,  382. 
'-—  half  doses  of,  objectionable,  382. 
Pied  horses,  account  of  the,  376. 
Pigmentiuih  nigrum,  account  of  the,  91. 
Hper,  description  of  the,  196. 
Pit  of  the  eye,  indicative  of  the  age,  67. 
Pitch,  its  use  for  charges  and  plasters,  398. 
Pithing,  a  humane  method  of  destroying 

animals,  153. 
Pleura,  description  of  the,  171. 
Pleurisy,  nature  and  treatment  of,  188. 
Pneumonia,  nature  and  treatment  of,  182. 
Poisons,  account  of  the  most  frequent,  200. 
Poll  evil,  cause  and  treatment  of,  152. 
■  importance  or  the  free  escape  of  the 

matter,  153. 
Poney,  varieties  of  the,  58. 
Popletaeus  muscle,  description  of  the,  264. 
Porter's,  Sir  R.  Ker,  account  of  the  Persian 

horse,  16. 
Post,  the  first  establishment  of  it,  36. 
Post-ohaises,    grasshopper    springs  would 

be  advantageously  adopted  in,  447,  448. 
Postea  spinatus  muscle,  description  of  the, 

234. 
Potatoes,  considered  as  an  article  of  food, 

358. 
Poultices,  their  various  compositions,  man- 
ner of  acting  and  great  use,  39S,  176. 
Powders,  comparison  between  them  and 

balls,  399. 
Power  of  draught  in  the  horse,  illustrations 

of,  37. 
i —  — ^.^ calculation 

of,  403. 


compared 
with  that  of  the  human  being,  411. 

compared 


with  that  of  a  steam-engine  on  railways, 
405. 

' on  common  roads,  407, 

■  on  bad  roads,  409. 

dependent  on  his  weight  and 


muscular  force,  411. 

how  diminished  when  towing 


a  boat  on  a  canal,  414. 

greater  when 


work,  414. 


close   to    his 


depends  on  his  strength,  and 
the  time  he  can  exert  it,  415. 

diminution  of,  according  to 


his  speed,  table  of,  416,  417. 
Preparation  of  the  foot  for  shoeing,  313. 
Pressure  on  the  brain,  effect  of,  101. 
Priam's  chariot,  a  description  of,  432. 
—  harnesses  his  own  horses,  432. 
Prices  of  horses  at  diflPerent  periods,  23, 25, 

26. 
Prick  in  the  foot,  treatment  of,  303. 
• • in   searching  for,  injurious 

method  of  removing  the  horn,  305. 
Profuse   staling,  cause  and  treatment  of, 

217. 
Puffing  the.  glims,  a  trick  of  fraudulent 

horse-dealers,  67. 
Pulling,  the  action  of  explamed,410. 


Pulse,  the  natural  standard  of  the,  172. 

varieties  of  the,  173. 

— —  importance  of  attention  to  the,  1 73. 

the  most  convenient  place  to  feel  it, 

173. 

— —  the,  should  be  watched  during  bleed- 
in^,  174. 

Pumiced  feet,  description  and  treatment  of, 
291. 

do  not  admit  of  cure,  292. 

constitute  unsoundness,  364. 

Pupil  of  the  eye,  description  of  the,  93. 

mode  of  discovering  blind- 
ness by,  93. 

Purchase,  to  complete  the,  there  must  be  a 
memorandum,  or  payment  of  some  sum, 
however  sniall,  366. 

Purging,  violent,  treatment  of,  209. 

Quarters  of  the  horse,  description  of  th& 

261. 
— -^■^— — — —  importance  of  their 

muscularity  and  depth,  26 1 . 

foo^  description  of,  280. 

the  inner,  crust  thin- 


ner and  weaker  at,  281. 

folly  of  lowering  the,  281. 


Quidding  the  food,  cause  of,  342. 

unsoundness  while  it  lasts, 

364. 

Quittor,  nature  and  treatment  of,  302. 

the  treatment  of,  long  and  difficult, 

exercising  the  patience  both  of  the  prac- 
titioner and  owner,  302. 

— —  is  unsoundness,  342. 


Rabies,  symptoms  of,  109. 

Races,  early,  mere  running  on  train  scen^  28. 

frequent  cruelty  of,  49. 

— —  different  kinds  of  described,  .50. 
regular,  first  established  at  Chester 

and  Stamford,  27. 
regulations    for,    established     by 

James  1.,  28. 

patronised  by  Charles  I.,  28. 

-  Persian,  description  of,  17. 
short,  consequences  of  their  intro- 


duction, 49. 

at  Smithfield,  24. 


Race  horse,  the,  history  of,  43. 

form  of,  44. 

action  of,  49. 

— —  emulation  of,  49. 

whether  exclusively  of    foreign 

breed,  44. 
Racks,  no  openings  should  be  allowed  above 

them,  346. 
Radius,  description  of  the,  236. 
Ragged  hipped,  what,  256. 

no  impediment  to  action,  257. 

Railways,   mechanical    advantage  o(   38, 

451. 

comparison  of  horse  and  mechani- 


cal power  on,  403, 

description  of,  451. 


Railways  increase  the  power  of  the  horsa 
\      Un£o\d,  4^*2, 
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Raking,  the  operation  of,  399. 
Rat-taiUij  nature  and  treatment  of,  275. 
Rearing,  a  dangerous  and  inveterate  habit, 

337. 
Recti  muscles  of  the  neck,  description  of 

the,  156. 

*  thigh,  description  of, 

258. 
Rectus  muscle,  description  of  the,  258. 
Rectum,  description  of  the,  203,  205. 
Reducing  speed,  and  prolonging  exertion, 

advantage  of  in  horse  labour,  415. 
Refraction  of  light,  the  theory  of,  96. 
Refractive  power  of  the  eye,  account  of  the, 

97. 
Reins,  description  of  the  proper,  132. 
Repositories,  account  of   the  principal  in 

London,  aud  their  regulations,  369. 
Resin,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  399. 
Resistance  in  draught,  principally  caused 

by  the  ruts,  441. 
Respiration,  description  of  the  mechanism 

and. effect  of,  181. 
Respiratory  nerves,  the,  76, 
Restifness,  a  bad  habit,  and  never  cured, 

330. 
*■  anecdotes  in  proof  of  its  inveterate- 

ness,  33 1 . 
Retina,  description  of  the,  93,  95. 
Retractor  muscle  of  the  eye,  description  of 

the,  99. 
Ribbed-home,  advantage  of  being,  164. 
Ribs,  anatomy  of  the,  169. 
Richard  Cceur  de  Lion,  account   of  his 

Arabian  horses,  24. 
Richmond,  Duke  of,  his  method  of  breeding 

good  carriage  horses,  39. 

anecdote  concerning,  54. 

Riding,  directions  for,  31. 

Ringbone,  nature  and  treatment  of,  254, 

255. 
■  constitutes  unsoundness,  365, 

Roach-backed,  what,  166. 
Roads,  how  affected  by   different  wheels, 

441. 
■ how  influencing  the  proper  breadth 

of  the  wheels,  440. 

the  great  extent  to  which  they  afiect 


the  drau^t,  449. 

soft  and  yielding,  far  more  disad- 


vantageous  than  rough  ones,  450. 

slight  alterations  in  their  level  ad 


vantageous,  450. 

hardness,  the  grand  desideratum  in. 


450. 


450. 


should  be  nearly  flat,  450. 
absurdity  of  much  curvature   in, 

necessity  of  constant  repairs  and 
attention  to  tliem,  451. 

calculation  of  the  degree  by  which 


the  resistance  is  increased  by  bad  ones, 
451.  ^ 

Roan  horses,  account  of,  376. 
Roaring,  the  nature  of,  160. 

—  constitutes  unsoundness,  362. 

■■oceeding  from  inflammation,  160. 


Roaring  proceeding  from  tight  reining,  160. 
buckling  la  crib- 
biting,  161. 

treatment  of,  161. 


Rollers,  calculation   of    the  draught    oi| 

426,  427. 
■'  how   probably   first   invented    or 

brought  into  use,  426. 

comparison  of  their  power  with  that 


of  wheels,  426. 

mechanism  and  principle  of,  427. 

particular  circumstances  in  which 


their  use  is  advantageous,  429. 

the  weight  moves  with  double  tha 


velocity  of   them,  and  therefore  fresh 
rollers  must  be  supplied  in  front,  429. 
the  immense  block  of  marble  at  St. 


Petersburgh,  description    of  its    being 
moved  on  them,  429. 

a  particular  construction  of,  very 


useful,  450. 

Rolling,  danger  of,  and  remedy  for,  342. 

Roman  nose  in  the  horse,  what,  117. 

Round-bone,  the,  can  scarcely  be  dislocated, 
258. 

sprain  of,  description  and  treatment 

of,  262. 

Rowels,  use  of,  and  method  of  applying,  186. 

manner  of  inserting,  and  their  ope- 
ration, 399. 

comparison  between  them,  blisten^ 


and  setons,  326. 

Running  away,  method  of  restraining,  337. 

horses,  first  account  of,  25. 

Rupture,  treatment  of,  212. 

of  the  suspensory  ligament,  252. 

Ruts,  the  cause  of  three-fourths  of  the  re- 
sistance in  draught,  441. 

Rye-grass  considered  as  an  article  of  food, 
357. 

Sacrum,  description  of  the,  328* 

Saddle-backed,  what,  166. 

— —  galls,  treatment  of,  169. 

Saddling  of  the  colt,  226. 

Safety  coaches,  the  heavy  draught  of,  448, 

Sagacity  of  the  horse,  32. 

Sainfoin  used  as  an  article  of  food,  357.   * 

Saint  Domingo,  wild  horses  in,  8. 

Sal  ammoniac,  the  medical  use  of,  384. ' 

Saliva,  nature  and  use  of  the,  148. 

Salivary  glands,  description  of  the,  148. 

Sallenders,  nature  and  treatment  of,  273. 

Salt,  use  of  in  veterinary  practice,  400. 

value  of,  mingled  m  the  food  of  ani- 
mals, 357. 

Sandcrack,  nature  and  ti-eatment  of,  299. 

most   dangerous  when  proceeding 

from  tread,  300. 

liable  to  return,  unless  the  brittleneds 


of  the  hoof  is  remedied,  300. 

constitutes  unsoundness,  365. 


"^r 


Sartorius  muscle,  description  of  the,  259. 
Sclerotica,  description  of  the,  91. 
Scouring,  general  treatment  of,  209. 
Semicircular  canals  of  the  ear^  desniiv^vcsvsk 
and  uiift  Qit  Wi^..^^* . 
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Sedatives,  a  list  of,  and  their  mode  of 
action,  399. 

Semiramis,  number  of  horsemen  and  cha- 
riots possessed  by,  2. 

Serratus  magnus  muscle,  description  of 
the,  228. 

Sesostris,  number  of    chariots  possessed 

Sessamoid  bones,  admirable  use  of  in  ob- 
viating concussion,  250. 

Setons,  mode  of  introducing,  326. 

>  cases  in  which  they  are  indicated, 

326. 

■  comparison    between    them    and 

rowels  and  blisters,  326. 

Setting  on  of  the  head,  the  proper,  155. 

Shalokh-horse,  description  of  the,  17* 

Shank-bone,  the,  243. 

Shetland  poney,  description  of  the,  59. 

Ship,  the  method  of  dragging  it  up  a  slip, 
430. 

Shoe,  the  concave  seated,  cut  of,  312. 

^^— — described  and  re- 
commended, 311. 

the  manner  in  which  the  old  one 


should  be  taken  off,  313. 

the  putting  on  of  the,  315. 

the,  should  be  fitted  to  the  foot,  and 


not  the  foot  to  the  shoe,  315. 

description  of  the  hinder,  317. 

the  bar,  318. 

the  tip,  318. 

'  the  hunting,  318. 

the  jointed,   or  expansion, 


319. 


Shoeing,  not  necessarily  productive  of  con- 
traction, 293. 

preparation  of  the  foot  for,  313, 314. 

the  principles  of,  311. 

singular,  21. 

Shoes,  wearmg  too  long,  a  cause  of  contrac- 
tion, 294. 

Short-bodied  horses,  when  valuable,  53. 

Shoulder,    anatomical   description   of  the, 
228. 

slanting  direction  of  the,    advan- 
tageous, 229,231,237. 

—  when    it  should  be    oblique,   and 
when  upright,  232,  233. 

sprain  of  the,  228. 

lameness,  method  of  ascertaining, 

Shoulder-blade,  muscles  of  the,  233. 

• why  imited  to  the  chest  by 

muscle  alone,  228. 

lower  bone  of  the,  description  of, 


232,  235. 


-muscles  of  the,  235. 
Shying,  probable  cause  of,  98,  342. 

treatment  of,  343. 

■  on  coming  out  of  the  stable,  de- 
scription of,  344. 
Side-line,  description  of  the,  320. 
Silver,  the  nitrate  of,  an  excellent  caustic, 

400. 
Sinuses  in  the  foot,  necessity  of  following 
them  ftsfar  as  they  reach,  304, 


Sitfasts,  treatment  of,  169. 

Skeleton  of  the  horse,  description  of  the, 

63. 
Skin,  anatomical  description  of  the,  369. 

function  and  uses  of  it,  370. 

■  pores  of  the,  373. 

when  the  animal  is  in  health,  is 

soft  and  elastic,  371. 
Skull,  anatomical  description  of  the^  66. 

arched  form  of  the  roof,  74. 

fracture  of  the,  100. 

Smithfield-market,  early  account  of,  24. 
Sledges,  calculation  of  the  draught  of,  425. 
description  of  the  mechanism  and 

use  of,  426. 

where  more    advantageous    than 


wheels,  426. 

where  very  disadvantageous,  426. 

calculation  of  the  power  of,  427. 

their  advantage  in  travelling  over 


ice  and  snow,  427. 

Esquimaux,  an  account  of  the,  427. 


Slipping  the  collar,  remedy  for,  344. 
Smell,  the  sense  and  seat  of,  118. 

very  acute  in  the  horse,  1 18. 

Soap,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  400. 
Soda,  the  chloride  of,  its  use  in  ulcers,  400. 
Sole,  the  homy,  description  of,  285. 

descent  of,  285. 

proper  form  of,  285. 

management  of,  in  shoeing, 


286. 


the  sensible,  287. 


Soles,  felt  or  leather,  their  use,  319. 

Solomon  imported  horses  from  Egypt,  4. 

Sound,  theory  of,  78,  81. 

Soundness,  consists  in  there  being  no  dis- 
ease nor  alteration  of  structure  that  does 
or  is  likely  to  impair  the  usefulness  of 
the  horse,  361. 

considered  with    reference    to    the 

principal  causes  of  unsoundness. 

South  American  horse,  description  of  the, 
5,8. 

management  of  the,  6. 

method  of  harnessing  it,  422. 

Spanish  horse,  description  of  the,  20. 

when  introduced  into  England,  25. 

Spasmodic  colic,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
206. 

Spavin,  blood,  nature  and  treatment  of, 
179,  268. 

is  unsoundness,  365. 


bog,   cause,  nature  and  treatment 

of,  179,  268. 

bone,  „  „         269. 

why  not  always  accompanied 


by  lameness,  270. 

is  unsoundness,  365. 


Spavined  horses,  the  kind  of  work  they  are 
capable  of,  271. 

Speed  of  the  hsore  producing  rapid  diminu- 
tion of  power,  417. 

Speed,  and  time  of  labour  the  most  advan- 
tageous proportion  of,  424. 

sacrifice  of  the  horse  in  endeavouring 

to  obtain,  425. 
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Speedy-cut;  account  of,  245. 

Sphenoid-bone,  description  of  the,  74. 

Spinalis  dorsi  muscle,  description  of  the,  168. 

Spine,  description  of  the,  163. 

Spleen,  description  of  the,  214. 

Splenius  muscle,  description  of  the,  119, 
154,  234. 

Splent-bones,  description  of  the,  243.  I 

Splint,  nature  and  treatment  of,  243,  244. 

is  unsoundness,  365. 

Sprain  of  the  back  sinews,  treatment  of,  246 . 

■ sometimes  requires 

firing,  247. 

■  ■  any  thickening  re- 

maining after,  constitutes  unsoundness 
of,  365. 

Spring  steel-yard,  the  force  of  traction  illus- 
trated by,  405. 

Springs  to  carriages,  theory  of  their  effect, 
446,  447,  449. 

with  some  modifications  might  be 

adapted  to  the  heaviest  waggons,  447. 
great  advantages  of,  in  rapid  travel- 


ling, 447. 

grasshopper,  description  of,  447. 

C,  disadvantages  of,  445, 447. 


Stables,  hot  and  foul,  highly  injiurious,  346. 
— —  dark,  occasional  cause  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  eye,  115. 

hot  and  foul,  frequent  cause  of  in- 


flammation of  the  eye,  115. 


lungs,  345. 

■ glanders,  125. 

■  should  be  large  compared  with  the 
number  of  horses,  346. 

the  management  of,  too  much  neg- 


lected by  the  owner  of  the  horse,  347. 
ceiling  of,  should  be  plastered,  if 


there  is  a  lofb  above,  347. 

should  be  so  contrived  that  the 


urine  will  run  off,  348. 

the  stalls  should  not  have  too  much 


declivity,  348. 

should  be  sufficiently  light,  yet 


without  any  glaring  colour,  349. 

importance  of  coolness  and  cleanli- 


ness in,  115,  125,  183. 

infection  of,  removed  by  the  chloride 


and 


of  lime,  395. 
Staggers,  stomach,  symptoms,  cause, 
treatment  of,  103. 

■  •  generally  fatal,  103. 

■  producing  blindness,  104. 

■  '  sometimes  epidemic,  104. 

mad,  symptoms  and  ^eatment,  105. 

Staling,  profuse,  cause  and  treatment  of,  217 
Stallion,  description    of  the   proper,    for 

breeding,  221. 
Stamford,  races  first  established  at,  27. 1  * 
Stanhopes,  advantage  of  the  construction  of, 

445. 
Starch,  useful  in  superpurgation,  400.] 
Stargazer,  the,  156. 
Steam-engine,  comparison  of  the,  with  the 

exertion  of  animal  power  on  railways,  405. 

common  roads,  407. 

Iculation  of  the  expense  of^  4Q7. 

,     i 


steam,  small,  little  advantage  in  expense 
over  horse  power,  408.  # 

Steeple-hunt,  description  and  censure  of 
the,  57. 

Stifle,  description  of  the,  262. 

accidents  and  diseases  of  the,  265. 

Sterno-maxillaris  muscle,  description  of  the, 

119, 156,  234. 

Sternum,  or  breast-bone,  description  of  the, 
169. 

Stirrups,  not  used  in  South  America,  7. 

Stomach,  description  of  the,  198. 

very  small  in  the  horse,  190. 

inflammation  of  the,  200. 

pump,  recommended,  103. 

Stone  in  the  bladder,  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  218. 

— kidney,  „  218. 

Stoppings,  the  best  composition  of,  and 
their  great  use,  400. 

Straddlers,  wheels  so  called,  description  of, 
440,441. 

objection  to,  440. 

curious  method  of  evading  the  la# 

concerning,  441. 

Strain,  uniform  and  constant  in  draught, 

bad  consequences  of,  417. 
Strangles,  symptoms  and  treatment  of,  149. 

distinguished  from  glanders,  1 23. 

the  importance  of  blistering  early 

in,  123. 
Strangury  produced  by  blistering,  323. 

breatment  of,  323. 

Strawberry  horse,  account  of  the,  376. 
Stringhalt,  nature  of,  274. 

is  not  unsoundness,  365. 

Structure  of  the  horse,   importance   of  a 

knowledge  of,  65. 
Stylo-maxillaris  muscle,  description  of  the, 

119,234. 
Sublingual  gland,  description  of  the,  149. 
Submudllary  glands,  description  of  the,  148. 

artery,  description  of  the,  120. 

Sub-scapulo  hyoideus  muscle,  description  of 
the,  119. 

Suffolk  punch,  description  of  the,  39. 
honesty  and  continuance  of 

the  old  breed,  39. 
Suc^ar  of  lead,  use  of,  394. 
Sullivan,  the  Irish  whisperer,  anecdotes  of 

his  power  over  the  horse,  333. 
•^—  the  younger  did  not  inherit  the 

power  of  his  father's,  anecdote  of  this,  333. 
Sulphate  of  copper,  use  of  in  veterinary 

practice,  384. 
— —  iron,  ,«  394. 


magnesia, 
zmc, 


9) 


395. 
402. 


Sulphur,  an  excellent  alterative  and  ingre- 
dient in  all  applications  for  mange,  401. 

Summering  of  the  hunter,  consideration  of, 
56. 

Surfeit,  description  and  treatment  of,  378. 

■  importance  of  bleeding  in,  378. 

Suspensory  ligament,  beautiful  mechanism 
of  the,  250. 
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Suspensory  muscle  of  the  eye>  description 

oif/Uhe,  99. 
Sweating  blister,  composition  of,  387. 
Swedish  horse,  description  of  the,  20. 
Swelled  legs,  cause  and  treatment  of,  276. 
■  most    frequently  connected  with 

debility,  276. 
Sweet-bread,  description  of  the,  214. 
Sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  a  mild  stimulant  and 

diuretic,  397. 
Sybarite  horses,  anecdote  of,  43. 
Sympathetic  nerve,  description  of  the,  76» 

Tail,  anatomy  of  the,  328. 

the  setting  on  of  the,  a  character  of 

breeding,  328. 

Tapetum  lucidum,  beautiful  colour  and  de- 
sign of  the,  91. 

Tar,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  401. 

Tares,  a  nutritive  and  healthy  food,  357. 

Tartary  horses,  description  of  the,  8,  18. 

-^— descent  of,  traced  to  the  siege 

of  Azoph,  5. 

Tarsee  horse,  description  of  the,  15. 

Team,  disadvantages  of  draught    in,   ex- 
plained, 414. 

■I  their  united  power,  not  equal  to  the 

calculation  of  so  many  horses,  414. 

Tears,  the  secretion  and  nature  of  the,  86. 

how  conveyed  to  the  nose,  87. 

sometimes  shed  by  the  horse  from 

pain  and  grief,  86. 

Teeth,  description  of  the,  as  connected  with 
age,  137 

at  birth,  137. 

: 2  months,  137. 

12  months,  138. 

18  months,  139. 

2  years,  140. 


the  front  sometimes  pushed  out,'that 

the  next  pair  may  sooner  appear,  and  the 
horse  seem  to  be  older  than  he  is,  141. 

3  years,  141. 

3^  years,  141. 

4  years,  142. 

—  4^  years,  142, 


yearsj 


143. 


6  years,  143. 

7  years,  144. 

—  8  years,  144. 

change  of  the,  140. 

• — ^ enamel  of  the,  138. 

irregular,  inconvenience  and  dan- 
ger of,  146. 

mark  of  the,  138. 

frauds  practised  with  regard  to  the. 


140. 


diseases  of  the,  147. 


Temper  denoted  by  the  eye,  84,         [ 

'  by  the  ear,  77. 

Temiierature,  sudden  change  of,  injurious 

efiect  of,  345. 
Temporal  bones,  description  of  the,  70. 
Tendons  of  the  leg,  the,  should  be  distinct 

and  far  from  the  shank  bone,  245. 
Tetanus,  symptoms,  causes  and  treatment 

of,  107. 


Thick  wind,  nature  and  ir^obnent  of^  193. ' 
often    found   ia    roiUid    chested 

horses,  193. 
Thigh  and  haunch  bones,  advantage  of  the 

oblique  direction  of  the,  257. 
• lower  bone  of  the,  description  of 

the,  263. 


-  should  be  long 

-  muscles  of  the, 

•  upper  bone  of 

>  muscles  of  the 

outside^  260. 
' ■  mechanical  cal- 
culation of  their  power,  261. 

the  horse  should  be  wider  at  it  than 


and  muscular,  265. 

263. 

the,  description  of,  257. 

inside  of  the,259. 


at  the  haunch,  262. 
Thirst,  strange  effect  of,  on  horses,  8. 
Thorough-bred  horses,  the  quality  of  has 

not  degenerated,  49. 
Thorough-pin,  nature   and    treatment  of, 

.265. 

' —  constitutes  unsoundness,  366. 

Thnish,  nature  and  treatment  of,  309. 

■         the  consequence,  rather  than  the 

cause  of  contraction,  295. 

its  serious  nature  and  consequences 


not  sufficiently  considered,  308. 

constitutes  unsoundness,  366. 


Thyroid  cartilage  of  the  wind-pipe,  descrip- 
tion of  the,  1 60. 

Tied  in  below  the  knee,  nature  and  disad- 
vantage of,  52,  245. 

Tips,  description  and  use  of,  318. 

Toe,  bleeding  at  the,  described,  181. 

Tongue,  anatomy  of  the,  147. 

diseases  of  it,  147. 

bladders  along  the  underpart  of  it, 

147. 

Tonics,  an  account  of  the  best,  401 . 

'  their  use  and  danger  in  veterinary 

practice,  401. 

Toorkoman  horse,  description  of,  17. 

Toorky  horse,  description  of  the,  15. 

Towing,  power  of  the  horse,  how  diminished 
in,  414. 

Traces,  the  direction  of  them,  very  impor- 
tant in  draught,  417. 

proper  angle  of  the,  419,  424. 

the  proper  inclination  of  them,  de* 

pending  on  the  kind  of  horse  and  the 
road,  419,  424. 

the,  should  be  inclined  downward 


on  rough  roads,  420. 
— —  inclined   downward,   the  same   as 
throwing  a  part  of  the  weight  on   the 
shafts,  420. 

direction  of  them,  rarely  attended 


to,  221. 

the  manner  of  affixing  them   in 


South  America,  422. 
Track,  importance  of  both  wheels  running 

in  the  same,  441. 
Tra/ction,  the  force  of,  explained,  404. 
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Traction,  the  force  of,  illustrated  by  re- 
ference to  the  spring  steel-yHrds,  405. 

the,  proper  line  of,  very  important 

in  draught,  417. 

Training,  principles  of,  53. 

Transversalis  costarum  muscle,  description 
of  the,  232. 

Trapezius  muscle,  description  of  the,  232. 

•  bone,  description  of  the,  241,  245. 

Travelling,  different  rate  of,  at  different 
times,  35. 

Tread,  nature  and  treatment  of,  301. 

" often    producing     sandcrack     or 

quittor,  301. 

Tredgold,  Mr.,  his  comparison  of  moving 
power  in  draught,  406. 

Trevis,  description  of  the,  320. 

Triceps  feriioris  muscle,  description  of  the, 
261. 

Tripping,  an  annoying  and  inveterate  habit, 

Trochanter  of  the  thigh,  description  of  the, 
258. 

importance  of  the, 

261. 

Trotting,  action  of  the  horse,  during,  413. 

position  of  the  limbs  in  unfaith- 
fully represented  in  the  Elgin  marbles, 
and  the  church  of  St.  Mark,  412. 

Turbinated  bones,  description  of  the,  117. 

Turkish  horse,  description  of  the,  19. 

Turnips  considered  as  an  article  of  food,  358. 

Turpentine,  the  best  diuretic,  216. 

■  oil  of,  an  excellent  medicine  in 

spasmodic  colic,  206. 

a  useful  ingredient  in  many  oint- 


ments, 401. 
Tushes,  description  of  the,  142,  145. 
Twitch,  description  of  the,  321. 

Ukraine,  horses  of  the,  description  of,  5. 
Ulcers  in  the  mouth,  treatment  of,  151. 
Ulna,  description  of  the,  236. 
Unguiculata,  a  tribe  of  animals,  62. 
Ungulata,  a  tribe  of  animals,  62. 
Unsoundness,  contraction  does  not  always 

cause  it,  293. 
■  being  discovered,  the  animal  should 

be  tendered,  367. 

the  tender  or  return  not 


legally  necessary,  367. 

the  horse  may  be  returned 


and  action  brought  for  depreciation  iu 
value,  but  this  not  advisable,  367. 

horse  returned  for,  must 


be  as  valuable  as  before  in  every  other 
respect,  367. 

medical  means    may  be 


adopted  to  cure  the  horse,  367. 

they  are,  however. 


better  declined,  lest  in  an  imfortunate 
issue  of  the  case  they  should  be  misrepre- 
sented,  367. 
Unsteadiness  whilst  mounting,  remedy  for, 

Utero-gestatiooy  the  period  o^  222. 


Vastus  muscle,  description  of  the,  258. 
Vatican,  the  obelisk  in  the,  curious  method 

of  moving  it,  431. 
Vehicles  of  draught,  comparison  of  the  best, 

424. 
Veins,  description  of  the,  178. 

of  the  arm,  description,  &c.     260. 

of  the  neck  „  157. 

of  the  face  „  119. 

of  the  shoulder  „  260. 

inside  of  the  thigh      „  257. 

of  the  outside  of  the  thigh         260. 

inflammation  of  the,  treatment  of, 

158. 
Verdigris,  an  uncertain  medicine,    when 

given  iilternally,  389. 

■ a  mild  caustic,  389. 

Vertebrated  animals,  what,  61. 
Vices  of  horses,  account  of  the,  330* 
Vicious  to  clean,  a  bad  habit  that  may  bd 

conquered,  338. 
■ to  shoe,  a  bad  habit  that  may  also 

be  conquered,  338. 
Vinegar,  its  use  in  veterinary  practice,  402. 
Vision,  theory  of,  96. 
Vitreous  humour  of  the  eye,  account  of  the. 

95. 
Vitriol,  blue,  use  of,  in  veterinary  practice, 

389. 

green  „  „  394. 

•  white  ,,  J,  402. 


Waggon  horse,  the,  41. 

Waggons,  inferior  horses  may  be  used  in 

them,  compared  with  carts,  443. 
horses  drawing,  not  so  fatigued  as 

in  carts,  443. 

require  fewer  drivers,  and  are  not 


so  liable  to  accidents,  443. 

with  inferior  roads  and  ordinary 


horses  preferable  to  carts,  444. 

with  large  front  wheels,  advantage 


of,  443. 


particularly  with  two  horses 
abreast,  444. 

reason  why  they  have  more  draught 


than  two-wheeled  carts,  445. 

Walking,  movement  of  the  legs  in,  412. 

different  when  drawing  a  load,  412. 

Wall-eyed  horses,  what,  93. 

— —  whether  they  become  blind,  93. 

War  horse,  description  of  the  ancient,  24. 

Warbles,  treatment  of,  169. 

Warranted,  the  word  extends  only  to  sound- 
ness, 366. 

Warranty,  the  form  of  a,  366. 

breach  of,  how  established,  366. 

no  price  will  imply  it,  366. 

•^—  when  there  is  none,  the  action  must 
be  brought  on  ground  of  fraud,  368. 

Warts,  method  of  getting  rid  of,  381. 

Washing  of  the  heels,  productive  of  grease, 
279. 

Washy  horses,  description  and  treatment 
of,  210. 

Water  generally  given  too  sijMvx^^'^iSi^. 
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Water,  the  difitonce  in  e£fecft,  between  hard 
and  soft,  359. 

. spring,  principally  injurious  on  ac- 
count of  its  coldness,  360. 

in  the  internal  part  of  the  ear,  use 


of,  82. 


stomach  of  the  horse,  the,  204. 

farcy,  nature  and  treatment  of,  131. 

conveyance,  singular  smallness  of 

power  required  in,  424. 

resistance  to,  increases  with 


the  square  of  the  velocity,  425. 

power  to  be  exerted  in,  in- 


creases as  the  cube  of  the  velocity,  425. 
Water  dropwort,  poisonous,  200. 
•^—  hemlock,  poisonous,  200, 

parsley,  poisonous,  200. 

Wax  used  in  charges  and  plasters,  402. 
Weakness  of  the  foot,  what,  310. 
Weaving  indicating  an  irritable  temper^ 

and  no  cure  for  it,  345. 
Weight,  calculation  of  the  power  of  the 

horse  to  overcome,  38. 
Wellesley  Arabian,  account  of  the,  11,  48. 
Welsh  poney  description  of  the,  58. 
Wheat  considered  as  food  for  the  horse,  355. 

inconvenience  anddanger  of  it,  355. 

Wheels,  the  principle  on  which  they  act 

explained,  431, 433,  446. 
-^ effect  of  increasing  the  diameter  of 

the,  431. 

no  record  of  the  time  of  their  inven- 


tion, 432. 

' spoked,  known  to  Homer,  432. 

little  improvement  of  the  principle 


of,  from  the  earliest  times,  433. 

principle  of,  on  a  level  surface,  433. 

theory  of  the  degree  of  friction  at- 


tending them,  433,  446. 

friction  of  on  the  axle,  dependent 


on  the  material  employed,  434. 

consideration  of  the  various  forms 


of,  436. 


dishing  of,  described,  436. 

advantages  of,  437,  447. 

conical  and  flat,  calculation  between 

the  efl[ects  of,  403,  437. 

obliquely  placed,   ill  consequences 


of,  437. 

narrow  and  broad,  comparison  be- 


tween, 437. 

conical,  strange  degree  of  friction 


and  dragging  with,  438. 

'  ■  travelling  grindstones,  438. 

cylindrical,  the  best  form,  440, 446. 

description   of,  and   proper 


rounding  of  the  edges,  440,  447. 

but  influenced  by  the  state  of 


the  road,  440. 

hind,  should  follow  the  precise  track 


of  the  fore  ones,  440,  441. 

considered  as  to  their  effect  on  the 


road,  440,  446. 


Wheels,  straddlers,  description  of,  and  their 

effect^  441. 
-'—  proper  breadth  of,  in  proportion  to 

the  load,  441. 

James's  patent,  description  of,  441. 

— —  with  cast  iron  naves,  442. 

size  of,  442, 446. 

advantage  of  large  front  ones,  442, 

should  have  a  very  slight  convexity 


in  the  centre,  447. 

should  have  the  spokes  so  arranged 


as  to  present    themselves  against    the 

greatest  force,  447. 
Wheezer,  description  of  the,  196. 
Whipping  sound,  cruelty  of,  37. 
Whisperer,  the,  anecdotes  of  his  power  over 

the  horse,  332. 
Whistler,  description  of  the,  196. 
— —  is  unsound,  362. 
White  Turk,  the,  account  of,  28. 
White  lead,  use  of,  394. 
vitriol,  its  use  in  veterinary  prac« 

tice,  402. 
Wild  horse,  description  of  the,  5, 1 1 . 
William  the  Conqueror,  improvement   ef- 
fected in  the  English  horse  by  him,  24. 
Wind-broken,    nature    and  treatment  o^ 

194. 
galls,  description  and  treatment  of, 

248,  255. 


unsoundness  when  they  cause 
lameness,  or  are  likely  to  do  so,  366. 
Windpipe,  description  of  the,  159,  46. 
the,  should  be  prominent  and  loose, 


159. 


opening  the,  162. 


Wind-sucking,  nature  of,  and  remedy  for, 
341. 

thick  nature  and  treatment  of,  193. 

Wiring-in  of  the  heels,  nature  and  treat- 
ment of,  293. 

Withers,  description  of  the,  154,  166.^ 

high,  advantage  of,  167. 

—  fistulous,  treatment  of,  168. 

Wolves  teeth,  what,  140. 

Work  of  the  horse,  should  not  exceed  six 
hours  per  diem,  415. 

Worms,  different  kinds,  and  treatment  of, 
210. 

Wounds  in  the  feet,  treatment  of,  303. 

in  the  mouth,  treatment  of,  151. 

Yellows,  symptoms  and  treatment  of  the, 
213. 

Yew,  the  leaves  of  poisonous,  200. 

Yielding  resistance,  the  effect  of  in  neutra- 
lizing impetus,  414. 

Zoological  classification  of  the  horse,  61. 
Zygomatic  arch,  reason  of  the  strong  con 

struction  of  the,  71. 
Zygomaticus   muscle,  description  of  the, 

119. 


THE  END. 

London:  Printed  by  W.  Clowes,  Stamford-street. 
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